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PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

OL.L JANVARY, 1945 No. i 



“gfaga aTJRi i” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*' 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Bklur Math, Kahtik II, Thukishay. I«'27 (Beng. Era). 


It is morning. As usual, monks art*, one 
by one, gathering in the room of Mahapiiriish* 
Maharaj. Today he appears specially grave 
and indrawn. There is hardly any talk in 
the room. A monk belonging to a branch 
(Tiitre has been at the Math for some clays 
past. Describing his mental condition he said 
to Mahapunishji, ‘Maharaj, of prayer, etc. 
r am doing all T can. But curiously enough 
r rind no joy in it, often I find myself doing 
it as if for the sake of routine. There is no 
'jatisfaetion, no peace, either’. 

Mahapurushji replied very gently, ‘Look, 
my son. it is no easy matter to attain peace, 
'rhe yiath lo il is very difticiilt — very thorny. 
“Sharp and im]nissable like the razor’s edge - 
I hat is how the wise eharaeterize this path.” 
This is the testimony of those who have 
exnericnced the Inilh. Indeed it is a very 
difficult path. It is not as easy as it may 
appear to an outsider. It involves an 
enormous struggle. But it is true, at the 
same time, one can get His grace, if one 
wants it sincerely. Don’t you sec how even 
Thakur“ himself had to struggle.^ He got 

• \ Lit., a great soul. Swaini Vivekananda gave 
fins name lo Swaini Shivain'nda m appreciation of 
his some exceptional virtues. 

* A term of respect referring, to Guru or God. 

9 Here Sri IhimakriKlinn. 


the Mother's vision only afler that. Of course., 
in his ease all this was for the education 
of men. His case is different. But nothing is 
po?sibl(i withoiil love for Him. And the love 
must be genuine. It is just as Thakur used 
to say: (iod is realized if love for Him is as 
intense as the foilo'wing three kinds of love 
put together: a chaste w^omau’s love for her 
iiiisband, a mother’s love for her child and a 
miser’s love for his wealth. One ran realize 
God, and experience joy and peace, too, if 
only one feels within oneself a yearning cor- 
responding lo these three kinds of love. Of 
course that yearning does not come all too 
siuldcn nor without His grace. ■ Hence the 
necessity for daily efforts. Hence one miisl 
weep, too, to express one’s yearnings. One 
should pray thus daily : Lord, have pity 
on me. I am only an ordiifary man. It is 
beyond my power to obtain your vision un- 
less you yourself choose to gran I it out of 
your mercy. Be kind to me. Be kind to 
me, O Lord. Be kind to this weak one. 
The more you weep for Him, the more will 
your mind be cleansed of all that is dross in 
it. And in the mind thus cleansed, God will 
reveal Himself. For His sake you have em- 
braced the monastic life; for His sake you 
have left home and hearth. So you surely 
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have claims on Him. Press hard your claims, 
taking Him to be one of your own. Why has 
He snatched you away from your parents? 
Why has He taken you under His care and 
given you a place in His Order ? Just because 
He means to be kind to you. 2So lie down at 
Ilis door throwing’ yourself completely on 
His mercy. Follow the advice Pavhari Baba 
gave to Swamiji: Lie down at your Guru’s 
door as a dog does at its master’s. Swamiji 
often repeated this advice to us, too. Just 
as a dog never leaves its master’s house even 
if it does not get food or even if it is beaten 
or otherwise ill-treated, so shall wc also stick 
to our Master’s place, steadfast in our loyalty 
and depending absolutely upon His mercy. 
No matter what sort of cx])erieTicc we have— 
s.wcet or bitter, wc must slick to Him at all 
rosts. He who will do so to the end. will 
wii«. What have you to worry about? You 
are under Thakur’s protection, you have got 
a. place in His Order. Thakur used to say, 
“when a father holds liis boy by the hand, 
the boy has no fear of falling”. Similarly, 
so long as you arc in this Order, under His 
care, you have no fear. Thakur will certainly 
save you. Rcitt assurcKl of this. True, you 
have not seen Sri Ramakrishna. But you see 
IIS, His children. You hear of Him from us. 
It is no small luck. You indeed very for- 
tunate. The nc\l generation will not be able 
to sec us even. Thai is why Swamiji has 
founded this Order. In the form ol this Order 
Thakur will go on functioning for many 
centuries to come. From now on He will 
work through flic medium of this Order. 
Bear this in mind always- loyalty to the 
Order is loyalty lf> Thakur. To obey the 
Order is to oh'*y Thakur. At. his bidding 
Swamiji femnded this Order. And all wc say 
wc say for the good of the world, for your 
good, ton. Be sure wc arc not come to 
deceive. What is true we say- nothiiig but 
that. They are all progressing daily — those 
who are here. Yon. too, are progressiug. 
Just. believe this —our I'hakur is ever merci- 
ful to those who seek refuge unto Him. He 
protects in every w.qy those who sincerely seek 


His protection. Throwing aside all love for 
sense-objects, you have come here to realize 
God, to get peace. Leave everything to Him, 
depend on Him absolutely. He will surely 
do what is good for you, He will surely grant 
you peace. All you need to do is to obey 
His commands, to tread the path chalked out 
by Him. You arc monks; keep aloof parti- 
cularly from woman and gold. “Purity and 
straight-forwardness”- this is your motto. 
Thakur is ready to forgive everything but 
not “fraud in the mailer of thoughts”. He 
d:^cs not keep them in this Order, removes 
them from il---lhosc who accept thoughts alien 
to Ilis or play fast and loose in any matter. 
Only the sincere shall have a place here.’ 

Monk: Bless me that 1 may stick to 
Thakur’s place. And, Muharaj, often all 
sorts of evil thoughts come to the mind- 
They are so disturbing. Please advise whal 
T should do about them. 

Mahapiinish Mahnraj (with great affj etion) : 
Oh, yes, my son, you have all my blessings. 
May your birth as man i)e blessed Ihrough 
your stay in this Order of Thakur’s. As for 
those evil thoughts, don’t take much notice 
of them. You surely know, don’t you, 
Thakur is tin- living embodiment of purity? 
Coritemplntc His divine figure and repeat Hi-s 
holy name. All evil thoughts will then hang 
down their heads with shame, as it were. 
They will not be strong again. Whenever an 
evil thought will arise in the mind, pray with 
tears in your eyes : Lord. I am a mere weak 
ling. Please protect me. Wlio else will, if 
you don’t? Am T not your slave living under 
your care? Prav like that. And then onlv 
will He listen. You are an early riser, aren’t 
you ? Rise very early. Don’t sleep after three 
or four in the morning. How ean a monk 
sleep after that? Eat little at night. If you 
do, you will see you will wake up at three or 
half-past three and will feel refreshed, too. 
Thakur used to say, “the night meal should 
be like a refreshment”. We too take very 
little at night. This has been our habit from 
the time wo used to visit Thakur. 



MY MISSION* 

By Swami Vivekananda 


• Now, ladies and geiillemen, the subject for 
this nioriiiiig was to have been the Vedanta 
Philosophy. That subject itself is inlerest- 
ing, but ralher dry and very vast. 

Mt^unwhile, I liavc been asked by your 
president and some of the ladies and genlle- 
nien here to tell them something about nv' 
work and what I have been doing. It may 
lur interesting lo some here, but not so mueh 
:.() lo me. In fact, 1 don't quite know Iniw 
i(» tell it to you, for this will have been the 
lirst time in iiiy life that L have sj>oken on 
that subject. 

Now, lo understand what I have been 
trying lo do, in my small way, I will take 
you, in imagination, to India. Wfv have not 
time to go into all the details and all the 
ramilieations of the subject ; nor is it possible 
for you lo understand all the complexities in 
a foreign race, in this short lime. SulTiec it 
lo say, I will at least try to give you a little 
pieLure of what India is like. 

It is like a gigantic building all tumbled 
ilown, in ruins. At iirst sight, llien, there 
is little hope. It is a nation gone and ruined. 
Hut you wait and study, then you see some- 
thing beyond that. The truth is that so long 
as the principle, the ideal, of which the outer 
man is the ('X])ressioii, is not hurt or des- 
li«»yed, the man lives, and there is hope for 
lha! man. If your coal is stolen twenty 
limes, that is no reason why you should be 
destroyed. You can get u new coat. The 
eoal is unessential. The fact that a rich man 
is robbed does not hurt the vitality of the 
ninn, does not mean death. The man will 
survive. 

Standing on this ])rineiple, we look in and 
we see- -what? India is no longer a political 
power; it is an enslaved race. Indians have 
no say, no voice in their own government; 
they arc three hundred millions of slaves 
nothing more ! The averag(‘ income of a man 
ill India is two shillings a month. The eom- 
inon state of the vast mass of the people is 
starvation, so tliat, with the least decrease 
ill income, millions die. A little famine 
means death. So there, too, when I look on 


that side of fndia, I sec ruin— hopeless ruin. 

But We find lliat the Indian race never 
stood for wealth. Although they acquired 
immense wealth, perhaps more than any 
other naliuii ever accpiired, yet the nation 
did not stand for wealth. It was a powerful 
race for ages, yet We find that that nation 
never stood for power, never went oul of the 
eiiuntry to ecMKpier. yuite. content wilhin 
their own boundaries, they never fought 
anybody. The Indian nation never stood 
ftjr iiiqjerial glory. Wealth and power, then, 
Avere not I he ideals of the race. 

What then? Whether they were wrong 
or right that is not the question we discuss 

that nation, among all the children of men, 
has believed, and believed intensely, that 
this life is not real. The real is God; and 
they must cling unto that God, through ihiek 
and thin. In the midst of their degradation, 
religion eame first. The Hindu man drinks 
religiously, sleeps religiously, walks religi- 
ously, marries religiously, robs religiously. 

Did you ever see such a country? If you 
want to get up a gang of robbers, the leadi r 
will have to preach some sort of religion, 
then formulule some bogus metaphysics, and 
say that this method is the clearest and 
cpiiekest way to get to God. Then he finds 
a following. OthiTwise, not. That shows 
that the vitality of the race, the mission of 
the race is religion ; and because that has not 
been touched, therefore that race lives. 

Se(» Home. Koine's mission was imperial 
])ow(‘r, expansion. And as soon us that was 
touched, Rome fell to pieces, ])assed out. 
The mission of Greece was intellect, as soon 
as that was touched, why, Greece passed 
out. So in modern times, Spain, and all 
these modern countries. Kaeji nation has a 
mission for tlie world. So long as that 
mission is not hurt, that nation lives, des|Mte 
every diflieulty. But as soon as its mission 
is destroyed, the nation eollajises. 

Now, that vitality of India has not been 

* Ueprint of An U niiuhlishcd Ladurc, hy Swami 
Vivekananda, from Vedanta and the West, July- 
August, 
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fouchod yet. They have not given up that, 
and it is still strong — in spite of all their 
superstitions. Hideous su])erstitioiis are there, 
most revolting, some of them — never mind. 
The national lifc-eurreiit is still there -the 
mission of the race. 

The Indian nation never will be a powerful, 
(‘onqiiering people - never. They will never 
he a great ]K>litical power; that is not their 
hnsiness, that is not the* note India has to 
play in the great harmony of nations. But 
what has she to play? God, and God alone. 
She clings unto that like grim death. Still 
there is hope there. 

So then, after your analysis, you eomc to 
the eoneliision that all these things, all this 
])overty and misery, are tif no eonsequenee — 
the man is living still, and therefore there 
is hope. 

Well ! You see religious activities going 
on all through the country, I don’t recall 
a year that has not given birth to several 
n(*w sects in India. The stronger the current, 
I he more the whirlpools and eddies. Sects 
are not signs of decay, they are a sign of 
life. Let seels multiply, till the time comes 
when every one of us is a sect, each indi- 
vidual. We need not quarrel about that. 

Now, take your country. (I don’t mean 
any criticism.) Here the social laws, the 
political formation, everything, is made to 
f:u'ilitate man’s journey in this life. He may 
li\'e very happily so long as he is on this 
earth. T^iok at your streets — how clean ! 
Vour beautiful cities! And in how many 
ways a man can make money ! How many 
ehamiels to get enjoyment in this life I But, 
if a man Imtc should say, “Now h»ok here, 
I shall sit d(»wn under this tree and meditate; 

I don’t want lo work,” why, he would have 
to go lo jail. See? There would be no 
ehaiiee for him at all. None. A man can 
live ill this society only if he falls in line. 
He has lo join in lliis rush for the enjoyment 
of good in this life, or he dies. 

Now let iis go back to India. There, if a 
man says, “I shall go and sit on the top of 
that mountain and look at the tip of my 
nose all tlu? rest of niy days,’’ everybody 
says, “Go, and God s?)eed to you !” He 
need not sjieak a word Somebody brings 
him a little cloth, and he is all right. But 
if a man says, “Behold, T am going to enjoy 
a little of this life,” every door is closed lo 
him. 


I say that the ideas of both countries are 
imjust. 1 sec no reason why a man here 
should not sit down and look at the tip of 
his nose if he likes. Why should everybody 
here do just what the majority here docs? 1 
see no reason. 

Nor why, in India, a man should not have 
the goods of this life and make money. But 
you see how those vast millions are forced 
to acee})t the opposite point of view by 
tyranny. This is the tyranny of the sages. 
This is the tyranny of the great, tyranny of 
the spiritual, tyranny of the intellectual, 
tyranny of the wise. And the tyranny of the 
wise, mind you, is much more powerful than 
the tyranny of the ignorant. The wise, the 
intellcetual, when they lake lo forcing their 
opinions ii])on others, know a hundred thou- 
sand ways Lo make bonds and harriers which 
it is not in the power of the ignorant to 
break. 

Now, I say that this thing has got to stop. 
There is no use in saerifieiiig millions and 
millions of people to produce one spiritual 
giant. If it is possible to make a society 
w’hcre the spiritual giant will be produced 
and all the rest of the j)eople will be ha])]>y, 
as well, that is good; but if the millions have 
to be ground down, that is unjust. Better 
that the one great man should suffer for the 
salvation of the world. 

Jn every nation you will have to work 
through their methods. To every man yon 
will have to speak in his own language. Now, 
in England or in America, if you want to 
jireaeh religion to them, you will have In 
work through political mt‘ihods make orga- 
ni/.ations, societies, with voting, balloting, a 
president, and so cm, because that is the 
laiiguag(‘, the method of the Western race. 
On the other hand, if you want to speak of 
polities in India, you must speak through 
the language of religion. You will have tc» 
tell them something like this : “The man 
who cleans his House every morning will 
acquire such and such an amount of merit, 
he will go to heaven, or he comes to God.” 
Unless you put it that way, they won’t 
listen to you. It is a question of language. 
The thing done is the same. But with every 
race, you will have to speak their language, 
in order to reach their hearts. And that is 
quite just. We need not fret about that. 

Ill the Order to whieli I belong we are 
nailed Sannyasins. The word means, 
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man who has renounced.” This is a very, 
very, very ancient Order. Even Buddha, 
who was 50*0 years before Christ, belonged to 
thitt. Order, lie was one of tlic reformers of 
his Order. That was all. So ancient ! You 
lind it mentioned away back in the Vedas, 

I lie oldest book in the world. In old India 
Hiere was the regulation that every man and 
woman, towards the end of their lives, must 
g('t fuit of social life altogether and think of 
iinthiiig exery)t Ood and thrir own salvation. 
This was to get ready for I he great event - 
death. So old people la^cd to become 
Sannyasins in those early days. Tauter on, 
youfig people began to give up the world. 
And young peophr arc active. They could 
not sit dow'ii under a tree and think all the 
lime of their ow'ii death, s*) they went about 
[ireaching and starting seels, and so on. 
Thus, Buddha, being young, started that 
great reform. Had he been an old man, he 
would have looked at the tip of his nose and 
(lied (piictly. 

'Ihe Ortler is not a ehiirch and the people 
who join the Order are not jiriests. There is 
an absolute difference between the priests 
and the Sannyasins. In India, priesthood, 
like every other luisiiiess in a social life, is a 
hereditary profession. A prh*st's son will 
luroine a priest, just as a carpenter's snn will 
be a carpenter, or a blacksiiiitirs son a 
blacksmith. The priest must always be 
married. The Hindu <loes not think a man 
is complete unless lu* has a wife. An unmar- 
ried man has right, to perform religious 
e('i{'mf)nies. 

The Sannyasins don’t jmssess properly, 
and they do not marry. Beyoiul that there 
is no orgaiii'/alion. The only bond that is 
there is the bond between the teacher and 
the taught - and that is yieculiar to India. 
The U'acher is not a man who comes just to 
teach me and T pay him so much and there 
it ends. In India it is really like an adop- 
tion. The teacher is m(»rc than my own 
father, and I am truly his child, his sou in 
every rcsy)ect. 1 owe him obedience and 
reverence, first, before my own father, even; 
because, they say, the father gave me this 
body, but he showed me the way to salvation, 
he is greater than father. And we carry this 
love, this respect for our teacher all our lives. 
And that is the only organization that exists. 
I adopt my disciples. Sometimes the teacher 
^will be a young man and the disciple a very 


old man. But never mind, he is the son and 
he calls me “Father” and I have to address 
him as my son, my daughter, and so on. 

Now, I happened to get an old man to 
teach me, and he was very peculiar. He did 
not go imieli for inlelleetiial scholarship, 
scarcely studied books; but when he was a 
bf»y he was seized with the tremc*ndous idea 
of getting truth direct. First he tried by 
studying his own religion. Then he got the 
idea that he must gel the truth of other 
religions; and with that idea he joined all the 
sects, one after the other. For the time 
being, he did exactly what they told him 
to do lived with the devotees of these 
different s(‘ets in turn, until inlerj)enetratcd 
with the particular ideal of that. sect. After 
a few years he would go to anothiT seel. 
When he had gone through with all that, he 
came to the conclusion that they were all 
good. He had no criticism to offer to any 
one; they are all so many j)ath.s leading to 
the same goal. And then he said : “That 
is a glorious thing, that there should be so 
many paths, beeaiisc if there WTre only one 
path, perha|)S it woiihl suit only an individual 
man. The more the number of paths, the 
more the ehanec for every one of us to 
know the truth. If I eartnot la* taught in 
one language, T will try another, and so oii.” 
Thus his benediction was for every religion. 

I NtJW, all the ideas thaf T preach are only 
an attempt to echo his ideas. Nothing is 
mine originally except the wicked ones, every- 
thing I say which is false and wicked. But 
every word that I have ever uttered wliieh is 
true and gootl, is simply an attempt to echo 
his voice. Head his life by Prof. Max 
Muller. 

Well, then- at his fed 1 ef>neeived these 
ideas. There, with some other young men. 
1 was just a boy. I went there when I was 
about sixteen. Some of the oilier boys were 
still younger, some a little older-- about a 
dozen or more. And together we conceived 
that this ideal had to be spreatl. And not 
only spread, but made ]>raelieal. That is In 
sa>^ we must show the spirituality of the 
llindiis, the mercifulness of the Buddhists, 
the activity of the Christians, the brother- 
hood of the Mohammedans, by our practical 
lives. “We shall start a universal religion 
now and here,” wc said. “We will not 
wait,” 
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Our teacher was an old man who would 
never touch a coin with his hands. He took 
just the little food olTcrcd, just so many 
yards of cotton clofli, no more, lie could 
nrver be induced to take any other gift.* 
With all these marvellous ideas, he was strict, 
because that made him free. The monk in 
India is the friend of the prince today, dines 
with him ; and tomorrow he is with the 

beggar, sleeps under a tree. He must come 
into contact with everyone, must always 
move about. As the saying is, “The rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” The last fourteen 
years of my life, I have never been for three 
months at a time in any one place — conti- 
nually rolling. So do we all. 

Now, this handful of boys got hold of these 
ideas, and all the practical results that 

sprang out of these ideas. Universal religion, 
great sympathy for the poor, and all that, 
are very good in theory, but one must 
])raetise. 

Then Came the sad day wbeii- our old 
teacher died. We nursed him the best wc 
could. Wc had no friends. Who would 

listen to u few boys, with their crank notions? 
Nobody. At least, in India, boys are no- 
bodies. Just tliink of it— a dozen boys, 

telling people, vast, big ideas, saying they 
are delerinincd to work these ideas out in 
life. Why, everybody laughed. From laugh- 
ter, it became serious; it became persecution. 
Why, the parents of the lioys came to feel 
like spanking every <iiie of ns. And the imire 
we were deriiled, the more determined we? 
been me. 

Then came a terrible time for me persen 
nally and for all the? other boys as well. But 
te) me came such inisforlnnc ! (>n the one? 

side was my mother, my brothers. My father 
died at that time, and wt were left |H)or. Oh, 
very |)Of)r, almost starving all the time. 1 
was the only hope of the family, the oidy 
one who could do anything to help them. I 
had to stand between my two worlds. On 
the one hand, T would have to sec iny m«>thor 
and brothers starve unto death ; on the other, 
T had believed that this man’s ideas were 
for the good of India and the world, and 
had to bf preached and worked out. And so 
the fight went i/n in m* mind for days and 
months. Sometimes I would pray for five or 
six days and nights together, without stoji- 
ping. Oh, the agony of those days ! I was 
living in hell ! The natural affections of my 


boy’s heart drawing me to my family — I 
could not beaV to sec those who were the 
nearest and dearest to me suffering. On the 
other hand, nobody to synipathizc with fne. 
Who would sympathize with tlie imaginations 
of a boy? Iniaginatiuiis that caused sr> iniieh 
suffering to others ! Who would sympathize 
with me? None except one. ^ 

That one’s syrniiathy brought blessing and 
hope. She was a woman. Our teacher, I his 
grcMit monk, was married when he was a 
boy, a mere child. When he became si 
young man, and all this religious zeal was 
upon him, he came to see his wife. Although 
they had been married as children, they hsitl 
not seen very nnieh of each other until I hey 
were grown up. Then he came to his wife 
sold said : “Behold, T am your husband; 
you have si right to this body. But I eaniiol 
live the sex life, although I lisive nuirried 
you. I leave it to ytnir jndgnient.” And 
she wepf. and said : “Chul speed you ! The* 
Lord bless you ! Am T the wsnnaii lo degrside 
you? If 1 can, 1 will help you. (lo on in 
your Wf»rk.” 

Thai was the woman. The husband wen! 
on and became a monk, in bis own vray ; and 
from a distance I he wife went on helping as 
much as she could. And laler, wlien llu* man 
had become a great spiritual giant, she eame 
— really, she ivas the lirsi disciple - ami she 
spent the rest of luT life laking care of Ihe 
body of I his man. He never knew whether 
he was living or dying, or any thing. Some- 
times, when talking, he would get so excited 
that if he sat on live ehareoals he did !»ot 
know it. Live charcoals ! Forgetting all 
about his body, all ihe time. 

Well, that lady, his wife, was the only one 
who sympathized with the id(*a of tlmse boys. 
But she was powerless. She was poorer than 
wc were. Never mind ! We plunged into 
the breach, I believed, as T was living, lluil 
these ideas were goii»g to rationalize India, and 
bring better days to many lands and foreign 
races. With that belief, eame the realization 
that it is better that a few persons suffer than 
that such ideas should die out of the world. 
What if a mother or tvro brothers die ? It is n 
saerifiec. Let it be done. No great thing 
can be doiie without sacrifice. The heart must 
be plucked out and the bleeding heart ])laeeil 
upon the altar. Then great things are done. 
Is there any other way ? None have found it. 
I appeal to each one of you, to those who 
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have accomplished any /»reat thiii^. Oh, how 
much it has cost ! What agony ! Wliat 
torture ! What terrible suffering is behind 
c\^ry deed of success, in every life. You 
know that, all of you. 

And thus we went on, that band of boys. 
The only thing we got from those around us 
•w*as a kick and a curse- that was all. Of 
course, we had to beg from door to door for 
our food got hips and haws the refuse of 
ever}d:hing. A piece of bread here and there. 
We got hold of a broken-down old house, 
with hissing cobras living underneath; and, 
because that was the cheapest, we went into 
that house and lived there. 

Tlujs we went on for some years, in the 
meanwhile making excursions fill over India, 
trying to bring about the idea gradually. 
Ten years were spent without a ray of light ! 
Ten more years ! A thousand times desjion- 
deiicy came; but there was one thing always 
to keep IIS hopeful the tremendous faithful- 
ness to each other, the tremendous love IwI.wctii 
us. T have got a hundred men and women 
around me: if I become the devil himself to- 
morrow, they will say^j^ “Here we are still ! 
We’ll never give you up !” That is a great 
blessing. In happiness, in misery, in famine, 
in pain, in the grave, in heaven or in hell, he 
who never gives me up is my friend. Is such 
friendship n joke? A man may have salvaluui 
through such friendship. That brings saha- 
tion, if we can love like that. If we have that 
faithfulness, why, there is the «\ssenee of all 
eoneoiitralion. You need not worship any 
gods in the world if you have that faith, that 
strength, that love. And that was there with 
us all throughout that hard time. That was 
there. That made us go from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, from the Indus to 
Brahmapootra. 

This band of boys began to travel about. 
Gradually we began to draw attention: 
ninety per cent was antagonism, very little of 
it was helpful. For we hfid one fault: we 
were hoys — in poverty and with all the rough- 
ness of boys. He who has to make his own 
way in life is a bit rough, he has not mueh 
time to be smooth and suave and polite- “my 
lady and my gentleman,” and all that. Yon 
have seen that in life, always. He is a rough 
diamond, he has not much polish, he is a 
jewel in an indifferent casket. 

And there we were. “No compromise !” 
was the watchword. “This is the ideal and 
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this has got to be carried out. If we meet 
the king, though we die, wc must give him a 
bit of our minds; if the peasant, the same.” 
Naturally, we met with antagonism. 

But, mind you, this is, life’s experience: if 
you really want the good of others, the whole 
universe may staml against you and cannot 
hurt yon. It must crumble before your 
power of the Lord Himself in you, if you are 
sincere and really unselfish. And those boys 
were that. They eame as children, pure and 
fresh from the hands of nature. Said 
OUT Master: “I want to offer at the 
altar of I he Lord only those flowers that 
havt‘ nol evim been smelled, fruits that have 
not been touched with the fingers.” The 
words of the great man sustained us all. 
For he saw through the future life of those 
boys lhal: he eolleeteil from the streets of 
Calcutta, so lo say. People used to laugh at 
him when he said : “You will see — this hoy, 
that hoy, what he becomes.” His faith was 
unalt<‘rable. “Mother showed it to me. 1 
may he wTak, hut when She says this is so - 
Sin* can n(‘vcr niaki* mistakes it must be so.” 

So things went on and on for ten years 
w'ithout any light, hut with my health breaking 
ail I he time. It tells on the body in the long 
run: somelimes one meal at nine in the even- 
ing, another time a meal at eight in the morn- 
ing, another after tAVf» days, another after 
three days— and always the poorest and 
roughest thing. Who is going to give to the 
beggar the good things he has? And then, 
they have nol mueh in Imlia. And most of 
the lime walking, elinibing snow jicaks, some- 
limes ton miles of hard uioiintain climbing, 
just to get a meal. They eat unleavened 
bread in India, and somelimes they have it 
stored away for twenty or thirty days, until 
it is harder than bricks; and then they will 
give a s(|ijare of that. T would have to go 
from liouse to house to collect suflieiont for 
one meal. And then the bread was so hard, 
it made my mr)ulh bleed to cat it. Literally, 
yiai can break your teeth on that bread. Then 
i wimid ])ul it in a pot and pour over it water 
from the river. For months and months I 
existed that way - of course it was telling on 
the health. 

Theu T thought, 1 have tried India; it is 
time for me to try another country. At that 
time your Parliament of Religions was to be 
held, and someone was to be sent from India. 
I was just a vagaboTid, but I said, “If you 
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send me, I am goinf^. I have not much to 
lose, and T don’t earc if I lose that.” Tt 
was very difficult to find the money, but after 
a long struggle they got together just enough 
to pay for my passage and I came. Came 
one or two months early, so that I found my- 
self drifting about in the streets here, without 
knowing anybody. 

But finally the Parliament of Religions 
opene<l and I met kind friends, who helped 
me right along. I worked a little, collected 
funds, started tw«> papers, and so on. After 
that I went over to England and worked 
there. At the same time I carried on the 
work for India in America, too. 

My ])lan for India, as it has boon deve- 
loped and centralized, is this: I have told 
you of our lives as monks there, how we go 
from door to dw)r, so that religion is brought 
to everybody without charge, except, per- 
haps, a broken piece of bread. That is why 
you see the lowest of the h)w in India hold- 
ing the most, exalted religious ideas. It is all 
through the work of these monks. But ask 
a man, “Who are the English ?” —he docs not 
know. He says perhaps, “They are the child- 
ren of those giants they sficak of in those 
books, arc they not ?” “Who governs you ?” 
“We don’t know”. “What is the govern- 
ment?” They don’t know. But they know 
philosophy. It is a practical want of intellec- 
tual education about life on this earth they 
suffer from. These millions and millions of 
people arc ready for life beyond this world — 
is not that enough for thorn ? Certainly not. 
They roust have a bettor piece of bread and 
a better piece of rag on iheir bodies. The 
great question is, how to get that better broad 
and better rag for these sunken millions. . 

First, I must tell y»»u, there is great hope 
for them, because, you see, they arc the 
gentlest people on earth. Not thiit they are 
timid. When they want to fight, they fight like 
demons. The best soldiers the English have 
are recruited from the peasantry of India. 
Death is a thing of no importance to them. 
Their attitude is, “Twenty times I have died 
before, and I shall die many times after this. 
What of that?” They never turn back. 
They are not giv'n to' much emotion, hut they 
make very good fighters. 

Their instinct, however, is to plow. If you 
rob t^cm, murder them, tax them, do any- 
thing to them, they will be quiet and gcqtle, 
so long as you 'leave them free to practise 


their religion. They never interfere with the 
religion of others. “Leave us liberty lo wor- 
ship our gods, and take everything else !” 
That is their attitude. When the English 
touch them there, trouble starts. That was 
the real cause of the ’57 mutiny- -they would 
not bear religious repression. I'hc great 
Mohammedan governments were simply* 
blown up because they loiiehod I ho Indians’ 
religion. 

But aside from that, they are very peace- 
ful, very quiet, very gentle, and, above all, 
not given to vice. The absence of any strong 
drink, oh, it makes them inliniti'ly superior 
to the mobs of any other country. You can- 
not compare the decency of life among the 
poor in India with life in the slums h('rc. A 
slum moans poverty, but poverty do(*s not 
mean sin, indecency, and vice in liidin. In 
other eountrics, the oppor I unities are such 
that only the indecent and the lazy need be 
poor, ihicrc is no reason for jiovorty unless 
one is a fool or a blackguard the .sort who 
want city life and all its luvnrics. They 
won’t go into the country. They say, ‘‘Wc 
arc hero with all the fun, and you Jniist give 
us brewi.” But that is not the cast* in India, 
where the poor fellows w'c»rk hard from morn- 
ing to sunset, and somebody else takes the 
broad out of their hands, and I heir ohihlron 
go hungry. Nolwilhstandi»'g thr of 

tons of wheat raised in India, scarcely a grain 
passes the mouth of a peasant. Ho lives upon 
the poorest corn, which you would not feed 
to your canary birds. 

Now there is no rea.son why they should 
suffer such distress — thc.se people; oh, .so 
pure and good ! Wc hoar .so imadi talk abcait 
the sunken mitlioiis, and tlie dogradcsl wonioii 
of India -but none come to our help. What 
do they say? They say: “You can only 
be helped, you can only be gfM»d by ceasing 
to be what you arc. It is useless lo help 
Hindus.” Those people do iu)t know the 
history of races. There will be no more 
India if they change their religion and their 
institutions, because that is the vitality of 
that race. It will disappear, so, really, you 
will have nobody to help. 

Then there is the other great point to learn : 
that you can never help, really. What can 
wc do for each other? You are growing in 
your own life, I am growing in my own. H 
is possible that I can give you a push in your 
life, knowing that, in the long run, all roads 
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lead lo' Rome. It is a steady gro'wth. No 
iiatioiiul eivilization is perfect, yet. Give 
that eivili/.atioii a push, and it will arrive at 
ii«s own ^oal : don’t strive to change it. 
Take away a iialicni’s institutions, customs 
and maimers, and what will be left? They 
hold ihe nation together. 

• Hut here comes Uie very learned foreign 
man, and lie says: “Look here: you give up 
all those institutions and customs of thou- 
sands of years, and take my toni-fool tin pot 
and h(‘ iiujijiy.” This is all nonsense. 

\Vc will lia\c to help each other, but we 
havi tt) go one step farlher : the lirsl thing is 
to Ixvome iniseliish in help. “If yon do just 
what 1 tell you to do, 1 will help you. Othcr- 
wiM* not.” Is that help.'* 

And so, if the Hindus want to help you 
spiritually, there will be no qiicstipn of limi- 
tations: jUTfeet unselfishness. T give, and 
I here it ends. Tt is gone from me. My 
miinl. my powers, niy everything that 1 have 
to give, is given : given with the idea to give, 
and no more. 1 have seen many times people 
who have robhed half the w’orld, and they 
gave “to convert the heathen.” 

What f.s!*? s'Or tiu* her.elU of the heathen, 
or for their own souls Just think of that. 

And the Nemesis of erinie is working. We 
men tiv lo hootlwink our own eyes. Hut 
inside the heart, lie lias remained, the real 
Self. He never forgets. We can never 
delud** Him. His eyes will never be IiockI- 


winked. Whenever there is any impulse of 
real charity, it tells, though it be at the end 
of a thousand years. Obstructed, it yet 
wakens, once more to burst like a thunder- 
bolt. And every impulse where the motive 
is selfish, self-seeking — though it may be 
launched forth with all the newspapers 
blazoning, all the mobs standing and cheer- 
ing— it fails to reach the mark. 

I am not taking pride in this. But, mark 
you, T have told the story of that group of 
boys. Today there is not a village, not a 
man, not a woman in India that- does not 
know I heir work and bless them. There is 
not a famine in the land where these boys do 
not iliinge in and try to work and rescue as 
many as they can. And that strikes to the 
heart. The people come to know it. So 
help whenever you can, but mind what your 
motive is. If it is selfish, it will neither bene- 
fit those you help, nor yourself. If it is un- 
selfish, it will bring blessings upon them to 
whom it is given, and infinite blessings upon 
you, sure us you are living. The Lord can 
never be hoodwinked. The law of Karma 
can never be hoodwinked. 

(This hitherlo iiii published lecture was delivered 
by Swami Viveknnanda to the Shakespeare Club 
of Pasadena, California, on .faniiary 27, 1900. It 
was reeorded in a nuli'})uuk whieh has reeenlly 
been driven to the Kditors hy Mrs. Ida Herman, 
a personal frieinl uf the Swaiiii. Although this 
traiiseriptioii was unedited, it has been thought 
liest to make as few cuts and alterations as po$si> 
hie — ill order lo presiTve the charm and force of 
Vivekauaiida's personality.) 
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We offer our hearty New Year Greetings 
to all our fneiids. 

With this number, the Prabuddha Bharata 
ent(*rs its fiftiidh year of existence in its 
service of India and the world. For a 
monthly publication in India, and espeetally 
in a foreign language like English,., this is a 
long life, and the retrospect may well fill us 
with eoiirage and hope that the Prahuddha 
Hharata Inis still a long and useful career 
nt its continued search for Truth, and the 
upholding of it before the educated classes 


in India and the world till, to quote the 
Swaini Vivekaiiaiida, 

Hidbre thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions nudt, and fold after fold of dreams 
Ucpnrt.s to void, till Truth and Truth alone, 

In all its glory shines. 

Til July, isnu, the Swami Vivekananda 
wrote with regard to the conduct of the 
jounial, *Be obedient and eternally faithful 
to the cause of truth, humanity, and your 
country, and you will move the world. 
Remember it is the person, — the life which 
is the secret of power, nothing else. . . 
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Again in August, 1898 , in an inspired poem 
to the Frabuddha Uharatu, he thus visualized 
the task before the journal : - 

And tell the world -- 

Awake, arise, dream no more! 

This is the land of tlreams, when? Karma 
Weaves uiillireaded garlands willi our tlioiighls, 
Of flowers sweet or noxious, -and none 
Mas root or stem, lu'iiig. horn in iiaiighL, whieh 
The softest breath of Truth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. He bold, and faee 
The TriiLli! He one with it! Let visions 
Or, if you eannol, dream then truer dreams, 
Whieh are Klernal Imve and Service free. 

What I he Frabuddha Bharat a during llie 
period of its existenee so far Inis aeeuiii- 
]dislied, and what it has failed lo aceumplish, 
we would rather leave lo our friends and 
critics lo detcrniiiic. But tiiis much we may 
claim. The prestige of this ‘heatJieii’ nulioii 
has been raised abroad among many broad- 
minded and edu'eated people. The people of 
India have been lilled with the hope of being 
able to prove themselves in the future worthy 
heirs of their glorious past. It has ]nil a 
severe break on the palroiiizing atid proud 
movements from Western ])ricsts, preachers 
and politicians to save the body and the soul 
of India despite the Indians themselves. 

TI 

The search for Truth is by no means a 
safe occupation. Every important truth dis- 
cfivercd and published has roused the anger 
and opposition of those to whom it means 
the painful death of some fond illusion. 
Tims, in the sphere of religion, look at the, 
HOW' to us, silly and cruel o[)position of the 
Christian Church to the Copernican Theory, 
because certain passage's in the. Bible were 
against the new astronomical view of the 
Solar system, and how it turned the niaclii- 
iiery of the Inquisition upon Galileo, the 
great astronomer and scientist, and under the 
menace of torture forecd the learned scientist 
to abjure his belief that the earth moves 
remnd the sun ! (liordaiio Bruno, another 
great Italiaii ])hilosopher, mystic and scien- 
tist, likewise fell into the clutches of the 
Inquisition and was imprisoned for several 
years, and finally bv'ncd to Icath because 
he rejected the AristoLeliun astronomy, for 
that of Cf)pernicus which allowed for the 
possibility oi innumerable worlds ! Bruno 
wa.s, in the eyes of the Inquisition further 


guilty of heresy, for in his book Spaccio he 
^exults truth, prudence, wisdom, law and 
judgment, and at the same time scoffs at the 
mysteries of Christian faith, and places the 
Jewish record on u level with the (Jreck 
myths’, aii<l because he asserted (what many 
pliascs of Indian thought have done from time 
immemorial) that ‘amid all the varying pheno- 
menon of the universe, there is something 
which gives coherence and intelligibility to 
them and this something is god, the universal 
unifying substance from which all things 
come of necessity. As a manifestation of God 
the universe must be infinite and animated, 
but being itself difficult to com])rehcud, it 
gives no true knowledge of God, who is far 
removed from His effects. As the unity in 
all things, God may be called the nionns 
nnjmtdtinif every other thing being like a 
inunns or self-existent, living nature, a 
universe in itself. The human soul is a think- 
ing mnna<l whose highest function is the eon- 
teinplation of the Divine Unity and whose 
destiny is immortality as a portion of tlic 
Divine Life.’ (Kneyelopnedia Brittanniea). 

Or again, to take an illustration from every- 
<lay life in India, see how misguided Mussal- 
mans would slaughter Hindus for playing 
music before their mosques, or how r(]ually 
misguided Hindus would belabour Mussalniaiis 
becfiuse they kill the sacred cow ! All this is 
done in the defence of religious truth ! 
Again look at the inhuman ostracism of the 
uiiloueliables and lower castes by high caste 
Hindus, all sincerely done on the j)lea of 
preserving a spurious spiritual purity bused 
upon local prejudices and customs, with 
regard lo matters of food ami drink. Frotest 
against such iniquities and you will raise a 
hornet’s nest round your cars. 

In the field of politics and economies many 
such examples of selfish interests, individual, 
class, or racial, - sailing under the flag of Truth 
in grandiosi* guises, will readily occur to the 
minds of our readers. Thus the English- 
speaking ])eoples arc ostensibly fighting for 
freedom and democracy in the world, but 
American critics point out that England must 
shed her political imperialism, while English 
critics jioint out that the Americans should 
not try to substitute English political impe- 
rialism in the world by the imperialism of 
the American dollar ! The moni^ magnates 
of the world gloss over their exploitation of 
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thij irtboiiTiiijii classes by pointin/:' out that but 
ior their cujiital and their business brains, 
acyie of the present-day glories o[ eivili'/aliou 
Woiihl he |*.nss''blc, and the masses would have 
to revert to the drab and dreary rural econo- 
mies of the middle ages, if not forced into 
actual slarvation consecpienL upon the 
jncrc'asing populatirjn among the ]ioor;‘r classes 
• if the world. 

in all ages and clinics this warfare between 
truth and untmih, knowledge and ignorance, 
liberty and lyraimy, the privileged and the 
uiipiivileged. has been going on in various 
guises ai.d in varirnis ways. ‘Save to the eye 
of lailli Ihe universe displays a dual perso- 
nal' ly, kindly and cruel, ])h.ilanthnj].nc and 
inliumun. If Uod is in evidence, Satan is 
also in eviileiiee. Ormuz and Ahriman arc 
ia arniy againsi each other, the ])owers of 
dght mill darkness, of organisation and dis- 
organisation, construction and destruction, 
!u.’ai!li anil di cji'^c. bfc and death’. ( the 
Ilunum .^'.itnalicjn, by VV. M. Dixon). 
J’Inee w'ho laki; the side of tTulIi and 
liberty against ffdscluKxi and Uramiy, 
as I bey eoneelve it, have, however, the 
nii^iport of lh(r best Ihouglit of the world 
in I heir favour. The Ujianisliads have 
declared in no uncertain terms, “Truth alone 
triumphs, not iinlrulh”. The Gila says that 
liod Him.sc‘*f eoiiK's down on earth as Tnearna- 
iions to xi i ui'e ihe triumph of ’J’rnlh over un- 
'nilli. liul the seeker ir Truth should no* 
any uusillai.iiuons hankering for bi.ing 
ivwardi'd lil>eral!y for his espousal of ihc' cause 
■jf Tndh. Tnilh lor trulh’.s sake should be 
^'■‘s idc. l. Tliriv are gooil pious peo]>l<* wdio 
diink it i^ po’^siblc io have in lids world good 
alone v.ilhont v\il, pleasure ahnie without 
uain. 

The llosli ivi*s n.ii- favasiiri!. 

The M-ns.-.s foi- such I .strains ol siai«. 

The iiiiiHl hir jn'i'is of I:Liu;hlcr, 

Toe henri p:uit.s In n-aih beyond s /nuw ; 

Wh.i c.rc's exrhanjre llie .soollun;; iiiouidi.^lil 
For the* hiirniin; rays of the n'.-onlis!e sun? 

The wri'ieh with a r'coreiung luaiii 
• -^^ven he lovc's ilu* swc-'l inocai ; 

Ul thirst for joy. — Vivekanando, 

And this thirst for joy makes us fondly 
dream of a world where all is joy and Imppi 
ncs-s, of a heaven where there is no more 
sorrow. The seeker after truth, however, 
must aec(‘pt Kali, the Mollu-r, both iu her 
All-Mcreiful as well us terrible aspect. He 
must count labour and suffering and service 


.sweet instead of bitter. He should not 
shrink from defeat nor cinliraec despair. He 
must look for no mercy for himself if he 
would be ‘the bearer of groat vessels of 
nicrey to others \ 

111 

Tiiis unending adventure of the ::)caieh alter 
'rniih, and the advocacy of il.s practical ap- 
jilication iu the various lic!d.s of hiiniaii life is 
the task to wliich the Prabiiddha iiharala has 
ilidicatcd ilvcdr. it shall i'c our aim a .«! cons- 
tanl (riiiicu’* iiUr to ]dace b; unv (lur leaiiers, 
firstly, all the trntlis diseoxeicd by the grratc.st 
niir.ds ol Iht ( ilTe^j:e^ li^ e of what race 

or religion they belong if.-) which will iijilift 
Ilu* iiuiividnal luan and *.;id help them 

io make tiic bc-l of I heir r, .dural gifJs of mind 
and bf?dy. St'eoiaily, it .'ihail be. Llie s])ccial 
care of the Trabuddiiu Hharata to see that it 
iuslilic.s its I'.amc by a.-;sisling toAvards a 
grealtr avvakcr^uig of ail clashes in India 
from their age-long si urn her in j‘’elij.-»hiiess and 
igiioraiH'c. ami incessantly calling to them to 
rise to the occasion, and make of their 
country, liy love and unity among themselves 
once more a powerful, wise, and beiieliecul 
factor in the onward evolution of all huiiuinity. 
Thirdly. I'olh in individual and in national 
life in India, we .sli.dl plead vvitli all the 
sirciigtii {»! our erimm.Did for a vigorous but 
eJiiighleficd .su])port for MliC ideals, for 
soeieSy and for the i!uii\iduul. which were 
twi^inally foiinulaled three thobsaiid xear.^ 
ago in Asi.'i, and which those who ha\e not 
broken witri liu* tradition of civilization still 
accept’. (Kuds and Mrans hy Aldous 
lJuxlev). I.astly we shall show .-cant syus- 
pathy lor all iluuights and acli\i'.ic*- of i.sdivi 
dual.', or ;)rgain>a! ions which iininlge in jaiia 
lieism, pcrseenlion and tlie suppnssioi! or 
di.-'!ortion of truth iu defence of uul enable 
privileges. Following the aj\i(r td Sri 
Krishna l(» .\rjmia in t.he lUi.-igavad Gita \vc 
sl'.all call nj)on all to light the battle i.f life 
bravely like lie rocs, to Avlioui victory amt 
defcal arc alike welcuine, j)ro\ide.l they can 
luive the iiinci' sati.sfaetion of having df.'ne 
their b'Csi in the righteous light. 

T I't NS mcikc this last point a little elrtircr, 
as it bears vitally iijmui buiiiau condue*:. 
Sri Krishna’s julviee to Arjuna is Ilu* eternal 
message of the Diviiu* to each individual, 
group, or nation to resi.?t the siren voice of 
defeatism and cowardice masquerading under 
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the cloak of pity, tciuU i-hcartccliiess " and 
virtue. 

Arjuna, whose side had hccii unjustly des- 
poiled of all their ri^'hts and insulted in various 
inhuman ways hy iliiryodhana, hud, out of 
sheer self-rcspiret, to declare war uj)(»ii the 
Kaurasas, yet slran^^e to say this victor of 
a thousand lij'hts exhibits a pusillanimous 
teinler-hearledncss and a virtuous horror of 
h^htin^' his old friends, now his enemies, llie. 
horrors of war, the doubt fill ness of victory, 
the fear of fallin^r into Hell— these make him 
a fauil-heart, and he is willing to be 
(»ppressed. and insulted, willinjj to allow 
wickedness and iintriitb trium])b. And he, a 
warrior sworn to uphold the ri^hi and punish 
the wicked aiul the unjust ! Enstoad of the 
Kshatriya’s motto of “IJcath before dis- 
honour”, he would ]jrefcr dishonour and 
iynoble slavery rather than face or inflict 
deatli. This is the treaeheroiis slouch fd 
despond into which individuals, communities 
and nations sink imperceptibly when they try 
l(» cscapt? from their obvious and honourable 
duli<‘s as human bcin^^s. They forget that 
the more we kow-tow to the forces of untruth, 
tyranny and evil, the greater is the benumb- 
ing grasp of those forces over ns. The brute 
forc(s must be faced at the outset itself what- 
ever the cost or we are lost irretrievably. 
We must never forget that shirking our 
maiiiresl duties will never give us salvation. 
So long as we feel the reality of the oiitsid • 
world, so long jis oiir hearts are iillcd with 
love and hate, pleasure and jniin. so long as 
we feel a sense of right and wrong, so long 
as we retain the slightest sense of personal 
responsibility, there is no way out except by 
facing lionuurably the liangers and diirieultics 
that will inevitably iiefall all of us in this 
world of dualily. It is all hypocrisy to talk 
»)f love. eom]Kissioii and non-violence for your 
opponent, wlien in your heart of hearts the 
fires of hatred, ill-will and anger are smoulder- 
ing, Iml without the power t(» flame up. So 


S*ri Krishna lays bare Arjuna’s motives, and 
weans him away from the futile policy of 
defeatism and retreat, of escaping from the 
world’s j>rize-fights by dubbing them coarse 
and vulgar, of jmssivity and surrender, and 
steels Ids heart with the saving doctrine of 
enlightened, disinterested activity for battling 
manfully in the cause of justice and righteous- 
ness against untruth, injustice, oppression, 
and dishonour. It is to this lesson of en- 
lighteiK'il active participation like a free soul 
whether in the field of thought or action that 
we call the earnest attention of eve ry Indian. 
Sri Krishna’s message may be exyiressed in 
the one pronouncement, “Quit ye like men”. 

“And how are we to quit us like men ? 
By never silting down short of the goal. By 
£ispiring lo the front on the field of battle, 
and the back in the durbar. By struggle, 
struggle, struggle, within and without. Above 
.all, by e\(Ty form of self-mastery and self- 
direction. There is no tool that wi- must 
not fry to wield, nc> weapon that wr can be 
eoiiteni lo leave to others. In every field we 
must enter into the world-slruggU. And we 
must aim at defeating every eornpMilor. The 
New Tx'arning is ours, nr> less than other 
meirs. Tlie search for truth is ours, and we 
are as well ef|nipped for il as any. Civic 
integrity i^ (»urs. IVe havt* only t»» demons- 
trate it. Honour is ours. We liave only to 
carry il into places new and strange. . . . 

“But to reali/.e the ideal that these words 
call II]) before us. we must struggle f(»r ediiea- 
tion of all kinds, as ea])tives for air. as the 
famine-strieken for food. We must eaj>lure 
for ourselves the means of a fair struggle, 
and then, turn on us all the whiteness of 
your searchlights, oh ye tests of moilern pro- 
gross ! Ye shall not find the children of India 
shrink from the fierceness of your glow !” 

These striking words of the Sister Nivedila, 
written thirty years ago, iieckon us yet to our 
goal. 


UPANISHADIC xMEDlTATION 

By Swami Gambhirananda 

Vptham in Kvenplay lAfv any special phase of the Hpanishadic teach- 

When c»ric projaises to write unything such as upnsana which is roughly traii- 

about the Upanishads. pco])I(^ get scared, slated as meditation. This is natural, for 
and more so when one proposes to deal with the Hindus have long given up studying their 
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own scriptures even of later origin, not to 
speak of the Upanishuds which are consider- 
ed full of mystic sayings of a bygone age and 
which are not in touch with our work-a-day 
life. For this prejudice against the Upani- 
shads our scholars arc not a little responsible. 
In speaking of the Vedas and the IJpaiii- 
shads they refer mostly to the .linhm-hhida 
and the Knnna-ktuida — the j)orLion dealing 
with knowledge and the portion dealing with 
sacriliees, etc. Now, truth to say, modern 
India is inten'sted in neither of these. The 
old saeriiices can never be revived now, and 
knowledge in the Vedantic sense is only for 
the select few. For everyday life, it is assum- 
ed, as a consequence, that the Vedas have 
no message. The Upanishads are the con- 
cenis of the monks and ])hilosophcrs and the 
sainhiidti of the scholars and antiquarians. 
Our endeavour here will be to show that these 
two alternatives <lo not exhaust between 
themselves all the possibilities and implica- 
tions of the lJ]}anisliadie teachings. 

It is true that from the philoso[ihical 
standpoint the Vedic teachings naturally 
divide themselves into the well-known s«*e- 
tions on jtifhni and kaniui. But from the 
practical ])oint of view there is an inter- 
inediati* section as well, which links np the 
two and shows liow karnm can ho made a 
means of higher spiritual aehievenuaits and 
how i vervday life eaii lie relumed by the 
light of jtrhui and may itself beeonie a path 
of sddluind m' spiritual praetiee. This re- 
orientation of work-a-day life through its be- 
ing impregnated by jndnu, was known tr tin 
npanishadie seers, and this forrneti the 
background of the tJpanislnnlie iquhauds, 
'I’lic* sages felt that life is not so simple an 
alfair as to be divided into work and philo- 
sophy. Surely I here should he an iiiternie- 
dial.e stage where philosophy gives the direc- 
tion to action and where action prevents 
philosophy from vanishing into airy nothing. 
Surely there must be some regions in life 
where heaven and earth can meet. For our 
purpose, then, wc shall divulc the Vedic lore 
into three sections- - j fid tut, iiiidsatuh and 
Aarnui— knowledge , meditation , ami action . 
fn later days such a division of the Bhaga- 
vadgita was emphasized by Madbusudana 
Saraswati; only he substituted hhakt'u devo 
tion, in place of iipdsand and said that ac- 
cording to the Gita plan of spirittiai jirogress, 
performance of duty leads to hhakii ainl 


bhiikli leads to jrithin. Now, bhakti is in 
essence meditation made natural through 
combination with love for a Personal God. 
We shall see that this is w'hat iipdfiond also 
means ill essence. But the point wc are con- 
sidering here is that in the Gita scheme of 
sudhaiid there is no necessary break in life’s 
progress. It does not contemplate that a 
man should on a. particular day give up all 
duties and lieeonie a bhnkhi, a devotee. On 
the contrary, it shows the possibility of life 
being inwardly transformed even when the 
fiutward garb remains the same all along. 
There are the instanei's of rdjarshis, klug- 
saints, like Januka. Similarly the Upanishads 
insisted that life should not be degraded into 
mere roulim*; for, thougli work is noble and 
effective, it becomes nobler and more effec- 
tive when intelligently directed and morally 
and spiritually transformed.*’ 

Now, this path of inner transformation in 
the midst of outward conformity was worked 
out in all its philosophical hearings and prae- 
lical details by men of action among whom 
wore some rpanishadii* rdjarshis who were 
conscious of the eflieney of the path as well 
as of their monopoly of this. In the liriha- 
ddnnnjtikit !’ jmnisfKhL King Pravahana Jai- 
vali says to the Braliniin Gautama: ‘Before 
this, this knowledgi* did not reside in any 
Brahmin.’" In the ('hhdiidouijn I'lianishaiL 
loo, the same king says to Gautanya, ‘Before' 
you, this knowledge reached no Brahmin, 
•nid hence in all the worlds the Kshatriyas 
had their supremacy.” 

In the (iita Sliri Krishna says. 

This indesinictihle Yoga T comiuiinicateil lo llie 
(Being ill I lie) Sun : I he Sun traiisiiiilteil it tn 
Maim ; Mann liainlci it i»vrr to IkshvAku. TliU' 
this ran along the line of tlu- rajurshis. Hu I in 
the course of ages it Ii.In lieen lost.* 

Yes, it belonged to men of action, and it 
ought to ha\’** be(‘n preached by a man of 

' f5i?raT jftaariT 

Oi/i. 1. i. II'. 

- aare vi.ii. n. 

a raas grr fawr msnnT^ a^sfa a^m^ 

v. iii. 7. Also cf. 

ibid . III. xi. !•. 

' faa?aa aW tnaarairaww \ 
faafsiTS'Jia^ nr? 11 

qa nTskn fa^: 1 
w Hjar ami ae: 11 iv. i-y. 
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action. But as ill luck would have it, our 
men of action have lost I ho philosophy oi 
action, and our philosophers have ignored all 
applicalioji of philosc^pliy. How times have 
really ehan«cd ! 

To illustrate our point, let us eite some 
concrete examples in)in the Upanishadic 
texts. But 1 eiorr !lr:t v;e iviusi meetaily 
place oiu’selvts in an allo‘'ollier ilillereiit en- 
vironine I'or, rlioin/h wo shall desciibe the 
viuhunuh conneeltd with the daily life of the 
IJpaiiishadic people, they will seem not only 
unfamiliar hut sfunetinies (jucer also. Never- 
theless, the stamp of ‘practical Vedanta’ -to 
use the well-kiiowii phrase of Swaini Viveka- 
naiuia is written lar»re on them, and even 
a pa‘^:-.in;^ '(lance v. ill c(n!\inec us oT iise real- 
istic iiiinds at vnak wliieh did nol fin* 

world as a mere chimera. Tlicy arc full of 
flints and suggestions for those modern 
pe(t])1e who know how to ajiply the ancient 
teehnifjuc in a erhanj^ed social milieu, 

'the ehnTitin.i^ of llie Vedas was the daily 
duly of the stii<lciils of those days. But 
lest it should dc.<;cneratc into a mechanical 
process, the stiidcnts were e:;coura"cd to add 
a little reflcclion in the form of up/iafina to 
this rouliiie Siork. Ti.c Clihuudo tja Iffiaui- 
shud says, ‘One should rellect on ih.e. yfinian 
willi which (ijic would nn tin rik on 

which the snmuii rests, on the scer who saw 
the rik verse, ai.d cm* should rellect on tin*, 
deity which one Avonld eulogize’ (1. iii. D). 
Ill the Tuinirittfi (-putiif^had Ave read of the 
fiumhilftpmiisihil or the updsand based on the 
eoniumdioii of letters. It is thus; 

VVe arc asked to meditale on the four fac- 
tors involved in jjroiiomieing the words 
from live different jioints of view. The 
four fuel nrs .‘ire : (I) it at the end of jg[q 

which is to he joined to ( 2 ) ?T ct the 
beginning of The third factor is the <3 

which makes its appearance as a connecting 
link between and For when we 

artunlhj proutmuct' these words rapidly, we 
get and not simply gq and c^t. 

The fourth factor is the interval between 
5^ and r-qj which is filled up by the emergent 
^ and where tlie two haters " of |q and « 
of rq’aetually combine. Now tr uik of the 
first factor »t as the earth, the second 
fae.or ' a as tlic heaven, the third factor pf 
as air, and the fourth factor interval as sky, 
and you get one part of the fivefold updsand; 
for in the intermediate space do the earth 


and sky combine through the atmospheric 
medium. Wc are again asked to think of the 
first factor as the teacher imparting the 
Vcdic lore; the second factor us the pupil; 
the knowledge imparted as the connecting 
link between the two; and the actual pro- 
iniiicialirui as the held of this connection, for 
here the con junction is uclualized. Similarly 
too, the four factors may be looked on as the 
father, mother, their issue, and their mar- 
riage. The whole idea behind this fivefold 
meditation, of which Ave have given only 
three parts, is to draAV the pupil’s attention 
to the universal fact of four factors involved 
in all conjunctions. From the mere linking 
ii]i of tAvo letlers the ])U])il is. to be leil to a 
vision of eosmie unity in diversity. The 
jnipil is taught not to rest satislied Avith jiar- 
tial vie.Avs hut to ex])and his intellect to the 
furthest ])oint it can reach. His imagination 
is to have the Avidest play though not at the 
expense of basic trnihs. Viirt hennon*, he i-. 
encouraged to exercise his Avill : lie is as\c<l 
not only to have a meiitul pieliire, but to 
concentrate on it till it vibrates with life and 
light. 

Take another example of njuisand from 
everyday life Avhirh aims at sclf-integrfition. 
Oiir didicuUies in life, arise very often from 
irreironeil ability of interests. 'I'he difftrent 
scns(‘s pull their AATight ni iiilT(T<i!i (tired Di-}., 
so that ]icrsoniility (usint('i.'rates :ie i l ie be- 
comes a failure. T^ong })efore Bergson, tlio 
lirlhuflnraitynka tauglil; us to A’isualize the 
primacy of life through a beautiful mcdit.v 
lion (I. iii). Wc may imagine that Ave have 
'rcjached a crucial point in life whch is t.ho.'ght 
of as u sacriliee. The iidiidltVa (i.c., of the 
priest who sings ii:hnnu>‘) void* is about to 
break into a sAveet mciifdy in praise of the 
deity of the sacrifice. Wc are just nearing 
the 'point of (*!ation AAdien sueeess would be 
in our gras[). But the. senses full apart, and 
e.ieli elai»;’.s su'ieviority over' the others. Tii 
addition to this civil w^ar the situation is 
worsened by the constant changing of party 
allegiance; for tlie senses are sometimes 
divinely inspired and become devas, gods. 
These very senses arc again self-willed and 
become asinas^ devils. These devas and 
aavraa decide to end the strife by aeceptiJig 
the leadership of anyone emong them who 
can sing the best. So they try one by ono- 
tongne, car, nose, and so on. But everyone 
of them lays a personal claim to the highest 
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bciiciit derived from the song, and does not 
share it with the others. In consequence of 
this selfishness they s\vcll the ranks of the 
amms. Last of all comes the vital force, 
whose success is proportionately shared by 
others. So it gets their undisputed leader- 
ship and saves them from imminent death or 
•disruption. Through this meditation our 
thoughts are raised from the plane of the 
senses to the vital plane, where all the sense- 
efforts get harmonized and life is divinized. 

Take yet another, and a more sublime, N/m- 
suHu — the well-known puncMgni-vidyth' 
The whole world, sentient and insentient, 
is here thought of as factors in acosmic sacri- 
fice involving live successive tires arranged in 
order of their subtleness, and they are all 
knit together through a spirit of self-sacrifice 
so that new creation may emerge, new life 
may come into existence at every stage. 
Thus 'faith is poured as oblation in heaven 
which is one of the fires; and, as a conse- 
(picnce, the lunar world, the world of manes, 
comes into existence. This moon is again 
poured us oblation in the second fire, viz. 
the rain-god; and so rain pours on earth, 
which is the third tire. From this sacrifice 
grows food, which is offered to man considered 
as the fourth lire. The fifth fire is the wife. 
The most familiar emergence of life is wit- 
nessed at child-birth, which inspires one of 
I he subliiiicst parts of this meditation. 
Modern decency forbids me from making this 
text intelligible through translation. But the 
ancients were bold enough to look on all 
things and processes from a higher intellec- 
tual and spiritual view. They did not idea- 
lize the real, to be sure, but realized the 
ideal through real and concrete situations. 
To their spiritual vision the father, the 
mother, and the gods who preside over the 
organs, were all agents in a sacrifice bringing 
new life into existence. As the cosmic coun- 
tcr})arts of this outlook we are asked to think 
of the other world as the fire, the sun as its 
fuel, the rays as the smoke of that fire, day 
as the light of the fire, the directions as 
charcoal; or of the cloud god as the fire, the 
year us its fuel, the clouds as smoke, light- 
ning as light, thunder as charcoal; and so on 
and so forth. 

One of the grandest conceptions of life as 
a sacrifice is to be found in the Chhundogya 

” BrUiaddranyaka Vpanishad, VI. ii. ; Chhdn~ 
dogya Upanishad, V. iv-x. 


Upanishad (III. xvi-xvii), which by the way 
is the richest storehouse of Upaiiishadic upd- 
sand. The Upanishad says, ^9: 

— ^maii himself is a sacrifice,’ and shows in 
details how this can be so. His life is divid- 
ed into three periods corresponding to the 
three periods in a sacrifice called mvunas. 
Each period is given its proper deities. The 
first part is prcsidc<l over by the Vasus who 
work for life’s stability, for life requires the 
utmost attention during this period. They 
are succeeded in youth by the Rudrast^ the 
energetic gods who are often cruel. As such, 
a man must be extremely judicious in what 
he docs in his youth. Old age is presided 
over by the Adilyaa who attract everything 
towards them. Men, then, attracted by 
higher forces, prepare for the final departure 
after making their best contribution to the 
world. In this connection we are also asked 
to look on distress caused by hunger and 
thirst as dikshd or initiation into a higher 
life of struggle and achievement; on charity, 
non-killing, truth, etc., as dahahhid or offer- 
ings to the performers of our sacrifice, i.e., 
to our good neighbours; on merriment and 
laughter as hymns and songs to gods ; and on 
death as the bath after the sacrifice is com- 
pleted.* 

There arc many other practical hints for 
transforming life into addhand. The Briha- 
ddranyaka instructs us to look on death and 
disease as lupasyd or peiianee : ‘This indeed 
is excellent austerity that a man suffers when 
he is ill. . . . This indeed is excellent austerity 
that a man after death is carried to the 
forest. . . . This indeed is exeellciil tnpnsyd 
that a man after death is placed in the fire’ 
(V. xi). 

The Shvetdshvatara Upanishad^ as pointed 
out by Shri S'hankara, went further and anti- 
cipated the Gita theory of performing duties 
without thought of results or of performing 
them as offerings to God. For instance, we 
read ‘ag wt H?*"- doing 

His, i.e. God’s, wwk and then renoiineing all 
work’ (VI. 8); or wffgr 
beginning to perform duties as worship of 
God’ (VI. 4). 

The Chluhidogya Vpiniisbad also gives a 
practical hint as to how one can be in con- 
stant presence of Reality in the miilst of 

« Cf. 

fin: I —^hivamdnasa-pujana’8iotram. 
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daily duties : ‘The Atman is in the heart, . . . 
he who meditates thus goes to heaven every 
day* (VIII. iii. 8). Surely, it does not cost 
one much to bear constantly in mind that the 
heart is the temple of God from where He 
is directing and watching all our ^activities. 
We are mere tools, and He is the real archi- 
tect of life. Surely, one who meditates thus 
is ever present in heaven. The same idea is 
involved in the lirihaddranyaka conception 
of Antarydmin or the Inner Ruler.' 

' Cf. who inhabits the inlellcct but is within 
it, whom the iiiLellect does not know, whose body 
is the intellect and who controls the intellect 
from within, is the Internal Kulec, your own 
immortal self’ (HI. vii. 22). 

. Also: ^Immortality is achieved and true know* 
ledge attained when He is known in and through 
each cognition’ (Kenopaninhad, 11. 4). 


VEDANTA AND 

By Dr. Roma Chauoiiury 

Both ^Vedanta and Sufism are monistic 
systems of thought. In Vedanta, we have 
the conception of Brahman as ‘ekamevftd- 
vitiyam’, cfne only, without a second ; and in 
Sufism, too, Allah is taken to be not only the 
only God, but also the only Reality. Thus, 
both the systems are not only Monotheistic, 
believing in one God; but also Monistic, be- 
lieving in one Reality, and the God of Reli- 
gion is conceived also as the sole metaphysi- 
cal principle, underlying all plurality, 
apparent or real. 

Monism is of two main types. First, 
Reality, by whatever name we may call it, is 
taken to be sole unitary principle, and plural- 
ity as absolutely false. Secondly, Reality is 
taken as the truth of the world of plurality, 
which, therefore, is not an independent 
second principle, though as true as Reality 
itself. Here, again, there arc two sub-divi- 
sions. In the first case, unity is expressed 
in plurality, and also exhausted in it. In the 
second case, unity is expressed in plurality, 
but only partially. Thus, we have altoge- 
ther, three types of Monism : — (1) Unity 
alone is posited, plurality altc: 'ether denied. 
(2) Both unity and plursJity aic posited, but 
they are but the inner and outer sides of the 
very same principle. Here unity is wholly 
immanent in plurality, and the one and the 


These hints and exj^cit directions remind 
us of the famous Gita verse : 

‘O Arjuna, make an offering to me of 
whatever you do, whatever you eat^ what- 
ever yoii sacrifice, whatever you give, and 
whatever penance you undertake.’* 

The difference in the two cases is that 
what is implicit in the Upanishads is , made, 
explicit in the Gita, and whereas the Gita 
prescribes duty as a worship to God, *the 
Upanishads ask us to sacrifice everything to 
a Higher Reality which is felt as a living 
presence. 

iX. 'i7. 

{To be continued) 

SUFI MONISM 

M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon) 

many being exactly identical. (8) Both unity 
and plurality are posited, but the latter is but 
a partial manifestation of the former. Here 
unity is immanent in the plurality, as well as 
transcendent over it, and the one and the 
many arc nut co-ex tensive. 

Ill Sufism, we find all the three tyiies uf 
Monism. 

(1) As the first type, we may take the 
system of Mahmud Shabistari, author uf the 
famous Persian treatise ‘Gulshan i Raz’ 
(Mystic Rose Garden). According to 
Shabistari, God creates the world in order 
that He may become known. Like other 
Sufis, Shabistari, too, accepts the famous 
Tradition according to which when asked by 
David why He had created Mankind, God 
replied: ‘1 was a hidden treasure, and I 
desired to become known’. Moved by this 
desire, God, the Pure Being, reflects Himself 
on non-Being, as in a mirror, as the sun is 
reflected on water, and this reflection is the 
universe. But who is to know and sec this 
reflection? None but man. Man is the eye 
that sees the reflection; but the eye cannot 
see by itself, even though the object be pre- 
sent before it; it requires, further, a light. 
This light is not the light of reason, but 
God’s own light, through which alone man 
sees God. In other words, Ctod sees Himself 
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through man. Thus, God is the reflected 
essence, nan-Being the mirrcnr, the world the 
reflection, man the seeing eye, and God the 
light of the eye. Hence, G^ is *at once the 
seer, the seeing eye and the thing seen*. Crea- 
tion, thus, is a process of successive emana- 
tions from God through which He is reflected 
*on non-Being. The first emanation is uni- 
versal Reason (Neo-Platonic ^pneuma*), then 
in order of succession, ninth and highest 
heaven *arsh’, the eighth heaven,- other seven 
heavens, .four elements (air, fire, water and* 
earth), three kingdoms (mineral, vegetables 
and animal), and last of all, man. Man is 
the last in order of time, but first in order of 
thought, as the entire creation is really lor 
the sake of man. Again, universal Reason, 
the. first emanation, is also the very essence 
of man, the last emanation. Hence the first 
and the last are the same. 

Thus the world is not different from God, 
though it appears to be so, but is nothing 
but God’s own reflection. Every atom re- 
flects a divine quality, and when it puts off 
its limitation and phenomenal character, it 
becomes one with the Absolute. 

^Beneath the veil of each atom is hidden 
the heart-ravishing Beauty of the Beloved’s 
face.’ When this veil is removed, when all 
phenomena are annihilated, God and the 
world become one, and God becomes the sole 
reality. Just as the reflected sun is not really 
different from the real sun, so the world is 
really non-different from God. 

Now, a reflection though ultimately non- 
different from the object reflected, is not an 
illusion or something imaginary, so to bring 
out the utter falsity of the world of plurality, 
Shabistari also describes as a mere figment of 
imagination, as a dream, as an illusion, as 
‘one point revolving quickly in a circle’ (cf. 
nldtn-chakra). He says : 

You arc asleep, and this vision of yours is a* 
dream. All that you sec thereby is an illusion. 
On the mom of ^e last day, when you shaU 
awake, you will know this to be baseless fabric 
of fancy. When the illusion of semng double is 
removed, earth and heaven will become trans- 
figured. 

Man, too, is not different from God. Just 
as the same sun shines through many 
windows, so the same God is reflected 
through the -plurality of niankind. Hence, 
there is really no distinction between man 
and God, and between man and man. 


The g}ory of the Truth admits no duality. In 
that glory is no T’ or Hhou’. T', ‘we’, ‘thou’ 
and Tie’ are all one thing. For in unity there is 
no distinction of persons. 

Thus, to the divinely illumined heart, the 
world appears in its true colour as a mere 
non-entity. The sole Truth is God, who is 
reflected on this non-Bcing, so that non- 
Being appears to be Being, although it is not 
really so. In this sense, non-Being is both 
existent and non-existent. It is existent be- 
cause it appears to be real, it is non-existent, 
because it is not really so. 

Shabistari rejects the doctrine of trans- 
formation. Being, he points out, does not 
actually bvcovie non-Being, or non-Being 
does nut actually become Being. Being is 
the only Reality, non-Being but an empty 
name, a mere refleetion that, disappears on 
the rise of true mystic knowledge. ‘Non-Being 
to become existent-- -this is impossible,’ he 
points out, ‘but real Being in point of exist- 
ence is imperishable.. Neither does this be- 
come that, nor that this. All plurality pro- 
ceeds from attribution*. 

(2) According to the Pantheistic school ,of 
Sufism, led by Ibnul Arabi and his great fol- 
lower Jiii, (iod and the world of mind and 
matter are identical. Creation is nothing but 
the gradual individualization of the Absolute, 
the process through which Pure Being comes 
to have various attributes and relations, and 
thereby knows itself ontological ly. The process 
of creation consists of three stages. 

(i) The first stage is the stage of Pure 
Being, devoid of all attributes, relations, 
mocles and adjuncts. Such a Pure Essence 
has an inner and an outer aspects. The ijiner 
aspect is called ‘dark mist* or ‘blindness*. In 
this slate, the Pure Essence is in a state of 
bare potentiality, not even related to itself as 
the ‘other*, altogether sunk in itself, and not 
conscious n! anything, ‘ even of its own self. 
The outward aspect is known as ‘the abstract 
notion of Oneness*. In this state, the Pure 
Essence comes to have a relation with itself, 
and knows itself as a transcendent unity. 

(ii) The second stage is the stage of 
Abstract Oneness, having an inner and an 
outer aspect. The inner aspect is called 
‘He-ness*, when Being is conscious of itself as 
negating the Many. The outer aspect is 
called T-ness’, when Being is conscious of 
itself as the truth of the Many. 

(iii) The third stage is the stage of Con- 
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Crete Oneness or unity-in-plurality. This is 
the stage of the actual manifestation of the 
Absolute in the world of plurality, in the 
Hegelian language^ *the self-dijremption of 
the Absolute Idea\ Here the darkness of 
Pure Being is overcome and illumined, the* 
potential becomes actual, and the Absolute 
becomes conscious of itself, identifying itself 
as One with itself as Many. In this stage, 
the Pure Essence is manifested in attributes, 
and the sum of these attributes is the world 
of plurality. 

According to Jili essence and attributes are 
identical. There is no *thing-in-itself’ behind 
and beyond the attributes, but the sum of 
the attributes is the substance itself. Now, 
Creation is nothing but the manifestation of 
the attributes of the Absolute Essence and 
the sum of these attributes is the universe. 
Hence, as essence and attributes are identical, 
the universe is identical with God. It is phe> 
nomenal, but not unreal. It is phenomenal 
in the sense that it is the outward manifesta- 
tion of the essence of God, but it really exists 
as the objectification of Divine Thought. In 
fatft God and world arc correlative. ‘We our- 
selves are the attributes by which wc describe 
God*, says Arabi, ‘our existence is merely an 
objectification of His existence. God is 
necessary to us in order that we may exist, 
while we are necessary to Him in order that 
He may be manifested to Himself*. 

Jili compares the relations of the world to 
God to that of ice to water. God is water, 
universe is the ice, and as such the two are 
really identical. Just as water is the sub- 
stance from which icc is made, so God is the 
substance, the stuff of the universe. Just as 
the name ‘ice’ is lent to the frozen mass 
whose real name is ‘water’, so the name 
‘universe* is lent to the world though its real 
name is ‘God*. In this connection, Jili rejects 
the doctrine of Incarnation. Incarnation, he 
points out, implies a difference between God 
and man; i.e. it implies that God manifests 
Himself in and through man who is differ- 
• ent from Him. But if God and man be iden- 
tical, no Incarnation is possible. Jili also 
holds that God is not immanent in the world, 
but He Himself is t^e world 

The distinction between the above two 
types of Monism is as follows ; 

According to the first view, the statement 
‘God is the sole reality’ means that because 


the world is false, God is the sole reality — the 
world is not 'the transformation or manifesta- 
tion of God, nor real. But according to the 
second view, it means that the world itsdf 
is nothing but God Himself, and not a second 
principle besides God. The world is God’s 
actual, external manifestation, and as such, 
as real as God Himself. Both the views arc 
Monistic. But the first proves God’s oneness 
by denying the reality of the world ; while 
the second does so by identifying the world 
with God. Both begin with two principles — ^ 
God and the world. The question here is : 
How to establish Monism or the sole truth of 
the one alone? There arc two ways of doing 
so—either by reducing the world to sheer 
non-entity, or by elevating it to Godhead; 
either by denying the world or by defying it. 
The first accepts the first and the second the 
second means. The first by pronouncing the 
world to be false says : ‘God alone is real’ ; 
the second by pronouncing it to be God says 
‘God alone is real’. The first holds that just 
as the sun and its reflection arc not two real- 
ities, but the sun is the sole reality, the re- 
flection being a non-entity, God and the 
world arc not two realities, but God alone is 
real, the world being entirely false. The 
second holds that just as the lump of clay and 
the clay-jar are not two realities, but the clay 
alone is real, the clay-jar being nothing but 
clay itself, so God and the world are not two 
realities, but God alone is real, the world 
being God itself. 

(8) According to the third view, God is 
both transcendent and immanent, and the 
world is a partial manifestation of God. As 
such the world is real like God, though not 
an independent second reality, eo-extensive 
with Him. This is the view of most Sufis. 
This view may be called Panentheism, the 
All-in-God theory, as distinguished from Pan- 
theism or All-God theory, which makes God 
wholly immanent in the world and identical 
with it. 

Let us now compare the above Sufi views 
with the Vedaiita. 

(1) (i) The strict Monistic view of Shabistari 
is similar, from the point of view of philo- 
sophy, to the Advaitavftda of Shankara. Thus, 
first) according to Shabistari, the world is 
but the reflection of Being on non-Heing. Wc 
do not find any clear indication of what non- 
Being is in Shabistari ’s system. But it seems 
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to be similar to Shankara’s mdyd. According 
to Shankara, Brahman creates the false world 
by its power of mdydf just as a magician 
creates one object in phicc of another. Ac- 
cording to later Advaitins, the world of plu- 
rality is iiolhiiig but the reflection of 
Brahman on mdyd or avidyd, (ii) Secondly, 

. according to Shabistari, Gcxi is not really 
transformed into the world, but only appears 
to be so. This is like the vivariavdda of the 
Advaita school. When the cause is actually 
transformed into the effect, -the latter is called 
the parindvia of the former; as curd is of 
milk. But when the cause is not at all trans- 
formed, but only ap^icars to be so, the so- 
called apparent effect is called the vivarta 
of the cause ; as snake is of the rope in the 
case of the rope-snake illusion, (iii) Thirdly, 
according to Shnbistari, the illusory world is 
both real and unreal. According to Shavkara 
the world is inithyd^ i.e. neither sat or real 
nor asat or unreal. The real (Brahman) is 
never contradicted, but the world is sublated 
on the rise of the knowledge of Brahman. 
Again, the unreal (like sky-flower) is never 
perceived, but the world is. So the world is 
‘sadasad-vilakshuna-anirvachaniya* — inex- 
]ilicable. (iv) According to Shabistari, 
Brahman is the sole Reality, the souls aiid 
the world are illusory. The distinction be- 
tween God and the world, God and soul, soul 
and the world, soul and soul are all false per- 
ceptions. According to Shaiikara, too, all dis- 
tinctions and plurality are due to upadhis 
like body, mind etc., which are ultimately 
false, (v) Shabistari has repeatedly described 
the world as a dream, as a figment of imagi- 
nation, as an illusion only. But Shankara has 
very particularly distinguished between the 
world on the one hand and mere illusions, 
dreams and ideas in the mind on the other. 
The world is false no doubt, but it is neither 
an utter non-entity like the sky-flower, nor 
even short-living like a dream or an illusion. 
Later Advaitins have propounded the theory 
of *sattva-traividya-vdda’. According to this 
theory, there arc three kinds of realities — 
noumenal or pdramdrthika (Brahma), empiri- 
cal or vydvahArika (the world), illusory or 
Jfrdtibhdshika (illusions and dreams). The 
last two are not really ^realities* or sattd, but 
•false* or mithyd. Still they are not of the 
same category, but the prdtihhdshika is lower 
in the sense that it is less lasting than the 
vydvahdrika, and while it is sublated by the 


vydvaMrtka^ the latter is sublated by the 
pdrumdrthika only. Evi^ry morning the 
dream-images are sublated by waking percep- 
tions; and the illusory snake, too, soon dis- 
appears by the {MTCcplioii of rope. But the 
world-illusion lasts for a very long time, life 
after life, and is not negated till the rise of 
the realization of Brahman. Scj, Shankara is 
careful to point out that ike world is like an 
illusion, but not itself so. But in Shabistari, 
we find no such distinetion. 

(2) The second form of Suii Monism is not 
found in any system of the Vedanta.. No 
system of the Vedanta is Pantheistic, making 
God wholly immanent in the world and iden- 
tifying the two. It has been wrongly sup- 
}K>sed by some Western scholars tliat the 
AdvaitavAda is Pantheistic. Pantheism im- 
plies two things — viz. the reality of the pre- 
sent world of plurality, and its Godhood. 
But according to Advaitins, from the trans- 
cendental or ^pdramdrthika standpoint, 
Brahman is the sole reality, the world is false, 
so that the. very question of Brahman’s im- 
manence in and transcendence over the world 
does not arise here at all — so, it is wrong to 
think that from the transcendental standpoint 
Brahman is the world. Here Bralitnaii is 
only Brahman and nothing else. From the 
empirical or vydvahdrika standpoint, again, 
Ishvara is both immanent in and transcendent 
over the world. So, in no ease is Brahman 
wholly immanent in the world and klcntieal 
with it. 

(3) The third type of Monism is generally 
found in the Vedanta system. All the theistic 
schools of the Vedanta propound it. Here 
Brahman is conceived both as immanent and 
transcendent. The jiva and the ja^nt arc 
attributes or powers of Brahman, as such 
Brahman is immanent in them or they exist 
in Brahman. But Brahman has inflnite other 
attributes or powers, as such Brahman is also 
transcendent. So, the world of plurality is 
but a partial manifestation of Brahman — the 
inrinite Brahman can never be exhausted, in 
a single universe. So, the universe is God 
alone but God is not the universe alone. The 
propouiiders of this view are careful to point 
out that the world of plurality, though real, 
though not identical with God, yet does not 
disturb its integrity or disprove His Oneness. 
God is not the sole reality, still He is one, for 
soul and matter are real in Him, as depen- 
dent on Him, as His powers, attributes, parts 
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and effects. The substance is one, though 
its parts, attributes and powers are many, 
as they are not independent, ‘second* sub- 
stances; e.g. suppose in a garden, there is 
only one tree. Here the tree consists of many 
parts, like root, trunk, brunches, leaves, 
flowers and fruits, each of which is as real as 
the tree, yet not identical with it. Still, we 
say that there is l)nly one tree in the garden, 
not many, for root etc. are not so many trees, 
independently of the whole to which they 
belong— they are parts merely not- wholes. 
In the same manner, iSrahman is a whole of 
parts, a concrete unity having nothing outside 
it, nothing superior or equal to it, having, as 
such no sajiitiya and xrijdtiya. bHcdaSf yet 
having svagata hhedas. This conception of 
svagata bheda or concrete unity ensures at 
the same time, the reality of the parts and 
the sole oneness of the whole, the parts being 
whole in essence. 

To discuss very briefly, the merits or 
otherwise of the above three types of Monism, 
Pantheism is satisfactory neither from the 
philosophical nor from the religious point of 
view. Philosophically, the one must also be 
inliiiite, but an Absolute commensurate with 
the finite world fails to satisfy the intellect. 
It magnifies the world but at the expense of 
the magnificence of God.' From the stand- 
point of Religion, it is impossible to have a per- 
sonal relation with a God who is absolutely 
immanent, as with a God who is absolutely 
transcendent. In the lirst case, the worshipper 
and the worshipped become one; in the second 
ease, the worshipped is altogether ’ beyond 
the rcacdi of the worshipper. At most liere, 
we have only ‘a desire of the moth for the 
star’, •a distant slave-master relation of 
awe, not an intimate relation of love and 
companionship, which is the very essence of 
religion. 

In the case of the Sufis, however, we find 
that their Pantheism has not prevented them 
from positing a lover-beloved relation between 
themselves and God. The inmost yearnings 
of their heart for a sweet personal relation 
with a God of love make them disregard the 
wisdom of their head. 

The distinction between the first and third 
types of Monism in the Ved/nta is only a 
distinction of standpoints. What is pdram- 
dHhika to the propounders of the third view 
is only vydvahdriha to those of the first. To 


the theistic school of the Vedanta, the con- 
ception of God as the creator of the world, 
as both transcendent and immanent, as the 
God of love and grace, to be known and 
adored, as both non-diffcrQiit and different 
from the world — ^is a final one, the highest 
point man can ever reach. Wc cannot and 
need not proceed any further. But accord-* 
ing to the Advaita school, we can and must. 
From the vydvahdrika stage, we must pass 
on to the pdramdrthika^ from God to the 
Absolute, from creation and transformation 
to unconditioned, changeless existence; from 
transcendence and immanence' to a condition 
beyond both, from love and worship to pure 
knowledge, from diffcrencc-iion-difference to 
pure non-differcncc. At first, wc are at the 
stage of pure difference, when we think our- 
selves to be altogether distinct from God, 
altogether independent of Him, a sclf-sub- 
sistent second principle besides Him. This 
is Pure Dualism. Then, through knowledge 
and worship we reach the stage of difference- 
non-diffcrence, when through knowledge and 
wors];iip wc realize our essential unity with 
God, yet retaining a sense of separate indivi- 
duality. This is Modified Monism. At last, 
wc reach the stage of pure non-difference, 
through knowledge and intuition, when the 
relation between two separate persons ceases. 
This is Pure Monism. At the first stage wc 
arc turned away from God and unrelated with 
Him ill our egoity; in the second stage, wc 
are turned towards God and united with Him 
in our personality; in the third stage, we arc 
God but not in the Pantheistic sense, be- 
cause wc arc not God as man, but God as 
God, In Indian philosophy alone, wc have 
such a sublime conception of man as God 
Himself, and there can be no doubt that such 
a state, though very difficult, is not a mere 
unrealizable ideal. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to point out 
that though from the philosophical standpoint 
there is a general similarity between Advaita- 
vftda and Sufi Monism, yet from the stand- 
]x>ints of religious and mystical experience of 
oneness, the two are fundamentally different. 
Advaitavada is a purely intellectual system, 
and if wc call it mystical, it is intellectual 
mysticism. But Sufism is mainly a religious 
system, and emotional mysticism. However, 
this is not the place to discuss these in 
detail. 



WHAT DOES A MAN SEEK ? * 

By SwAMi Favitbananda 


The first cry of a new-born babe indicates 
*the struggle with which its life on earth has 
begun and the last gasp for breath of a dying 
man signifies his grim determination to fight 
oven a losing battle. Man is engaged in cease- 
less struggle from the beginning to the end of 
his life. Man works hard for material pros- 
perity, he strives for what he considers to be 
the regeneration of the society in which he 
is born, he fights for the political independ- 
ence or uplift of the nation to which he be- 
longs, and, if he be very noble, he labours 
day and night for the uplift of humanity 
according to his light and knowledge. 

In any ease, he is working hard, very hard 
indeed. He has no rest, he gets no rcs])itc. 
But what does all this struggle lead to ? Does 
a man know what he is really seeking, what 
he is aspiring for ? 

It is said that a madman was running and 

running all the while giving out that he was 

very, very busy. Bystanders were all laugh- 
ing at this funny sight. If a witness were to 
see the spectacle of our hard labour in life, 
would he feel less amused? What docs our 
mad struggle really mean? Have we found 
any lasting peace or hap])iness ? Is the world 
better? Has any society evolved a perfect 
system? Has any nation found a form of 
Government which is tyraiiny-jiroof or which 
will not with easy conscience grind the poor, 
oppress the weak, faivour the rich, or flatter 
the powerful ? Let us take for granted that 
every man is honest and sincere. But then, 
why is it that the condition of the world, is 
such ? How is it that our civilization and cul- 
ture now and then pass through a test which 
unmistakably proves that man’s activities on 
earth have been a great failure, that with all 
his boast and pride man is no better than the 
species in the lower scale of evolution — that 
he has evolved physically and mentally but 
not morally and spiritually. This clearly 
shows that man has not found his real path 

* Contributed to the symposium entitled What 
f Believe edited by Mr. K. M. Talgeri JLA . inJbe. 
published abroad. I 


or, even if he has found it, he has not follow- 
ed it: he is in a wrong direction, 

Man works for an immediate objective. He 
docs not look much ahead, his activities are 
not regulated by a vision of the future. 
Rather he does not work, he is, us a matter 
of fact, worked, he is compelled to work, and 
he is helpless. Nor is a man daring enough 
to think boldly and act fearlessly. His 
thoughts are influenced by traditions and 
associuti()n.s, and his activities are determined 
by social or national ideas and prejudices. 
With all his love for freedom, man is not 
really free. He is under a great bondage — a 
thousand and one shackles bind him. And 
so he cannot stand erect or move according 
to his own will. 

If man could or would think boldly, un- 
prejudiced or untrammelled, he would easily 
sec that no man has found real peace from 
anything earthly and material, that our so- 
called social progress or reform is a misnomer, 
that the talk of political regeneration^ or in- 
dependence is a sham: it is a smoke screen 
to hoodwink the ignorant or misguide the un- 
W'ary. An Act of Parliament, if honest,. may 
at best give a few more crumbs of bread to 
the people, it may start a few thousand more 
schools (without knowing what real educa- 
tion is) for the children, or a few hundred 
more hospitals and dispensaries (without dis- 
covering the basic cause of disease) for the 
diseased, but it cannot supply a panacea 
against the ills of life. An Indian proverb 
says that when the charm with which an evil 
spirit will be exorcized is itself possessed by 
that spirit, no remedy can be expected. 
When the leaders of thought have not them- 
selves found light and enlightenment, they 
cannot surely be expected to guide others 
properly. 

Man no doubt wants joy, peace and happi- 
ness. But how few have found them ! Ask 
any man what has been the experience of his 
life; if he be honest his confession will surely 
be sad and pathetic. Man seeks joy and peace 
usually in the possession of material wealth 

elusive. So he 

i;in,Tuw# 
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derives no real satisfaction though he runs 
after them throughout his whole life. Some 
joy is derived in the expectation of getting 
a thing or a position, but as soon as you get 
that, the charm is gone and you feel bored 
and hanker after a new thing or start after a 
fresh pursuit. This is the story of every 
man’s life. But one does not get wiser by the 
exjiericiice of another. Everyone has to 
spend almost his whole life to get this experi- 
ence, when, alas, it is too late to start life 
again. 

Cruel Nature has made the senses outgoing, 
and man runs after external things for plea- 
sure and peace. Peace is a state of the mind. 
So long as a man depends for that on exter- 
nal objects, he will not get it. To get real 
peace man has to study the mind itself, has to 
know the laws of mind and to control them. 
Man has discovered many laws of external 
nature; he can fly through the air, dive 
through the waters, knows the working of the 
stars even at the distance of several million 
light ycjirs, can say what is happening within 
the minutest particle of an atom; but strange- 
ly enough, he does not know himself, he does 
hot know the laws that govern his own inner 
life. But that is the most important thing 
for a man. In order to get peace that 
passeth understanding, or the joy that is 
everlasting, man must know himself. For 
that he must turn the searchlight of his 
thoughts inward, and not run after the 
external world. 

If a man closes his eyes for a few minutes 
and asks himself what he really is, he will be 
in a great quandary, lie will see, to his great 
dismay, that he does not find himself. But 
still he has been toiling hard throughout his 
life on the supposition of his material exist- 
ence ! But if he be bold and daring enough 
to pursue his thoughts he will discover that 
there is something in him which is noii-self or 
more than self, that there is some Existence 
in )um which is at the back of all existence. 
Whatever name you may give to that Exist- 
ence, to discover that for oneself is the goal 
of human life. ‘Know thyself’, said* the wise 
man of Greece. This is as much true now 
us it was more than two thousand years ago« 


Man must know himself, if he wants peace for 
himself or for the world. The. man Who has 
known himself, supplies spiritual sustenance 
to millions of persons for thousands of yeard. 
“He is the salt of the earth. Without knowing 
himself,when a man goes to Work— to reform 
societies, to regenerate nations, to uplift 
humanity, he only creates fresh problems ' 
instead of solving the existing ones. 

I am afraid I am here entering into the 
domain of religion, at which a modern man 
usually looks askance. The word religion 
may be a taboo but the essence of religion 
will always remain a necessity for humanity 
and the world. Don’t call it religion, give 
it any other name if you so like, but the dis- 
covery of the real Self is a thing of the fore- 
most importance in a man’s life. On that 
depends the peace and happiness of the 
individual as well as of the world. 

If a man turns his thoughts inward, will 
not all his outward activities be paralysed 
and his very existence be in danger?— may 
ask the worldly-wise. No, a man does not 
or cannot plunge at once within himself so 
deeply that he cannot come out. When a 
man will pursue the objects of his inner 
world, his outward activities will automati- 
cally be chastened, purified and sanctified. 
The less a man has got faith in the external 
world, the more will he be free from greed, 
malice, anger and egotism, which arc the 
root cause of all our troubles. If a man be 
honest and sincere, he will remain true to the 
plane of existence to which he belongs. So 
long as a man has not found a perfect refuge 
within the sanctuary of his inner world, he 
will certainly pursue his outward activities — 
just like other men — ^but his actions and 
deeds will have a new meaning, a changed 
outlook and an altogether different purpose. 
He will smoothen life where there is frictipn, 
shower love in response to hatred, radiate 
peace in face of troubles. And if he has been 
fortunate enough to reach the depth of his 
being and realize the Self, he will kindle a 
light for humanity, which will burn for 
thousands of years. 

Has not the time come for the world to 
follow this path? 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To ouB Readers 

• The picture on the front cover page has 
been changed. The present one gives a side 
view of the^ Dakshineswar Temple, the 
Tamous centre of Sri Ramakrishna’s wonder- 
ful religious realizations and ministration. 

. • . The frontispiece, — Partha-Sarathi — by Sri 
Nandalal Bose, is an inspiring reminder 
that India must follow the lead of the 
Divine Charioteer, if she is to achieve 
victory in her present struggle for free and 
honourable survival within the comity of 
civilized nations .... Swami Shivananda 
was the second President of the Ramakrishna 
i\iath and Mission. The Conversations, which 
we hope to continue, will inspire and guide 
many a pilgrim in the spiritual path .... 
}fy Mission, by Swami Vivekananda, lays 
hare in vivid outline the trials and tribula- 
tions the great apostle of Hinduism had to 
pass through, before he succeeded in evok- 
ing sympathy and respect from the rest of 
the world for India and the Hindu religion. 
. . . Dr. Roma Chaudhury, the talented 
joint-editor of the Prachyavani, has contri- 
buted the learned and lucid article 'on Vedanta 
and finfi. Mnnisw, 

Education through a Foreign Language* 

Dr. Amarnath .fha, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allahabad University, made some very perti- 
nent observations on educational reconstruc- 
tion in our country while addressing the Bihar 
Young Men’s Institute. He observed that 
education must be suited to the needs of 
society and be conducive to progress and* 
development of every individual. Criticizing 
the present system of education, he said that 
the fundamental defect in it was that the 
medium of instruction whs English. He was 
of the opinion that 

No education could be proper which was imparted 
through the medium of a foreign language. In 
India, English was being tauffht. by those whose 
niother-tongue was not English. It was a ‘fraud 
that was being perpetrated in the name of 
education. 

Thanks to the efforts of Lord Macaulay, 
Indians have not only learned English, but, 
more than that, learned everything in English. 


The English language has, no doubt, 
helped Indians to gain access to the vast 
realm of one of the best literatures of the 
world, and brought . about intimate contact 
between India and the English-speaking 
world. But the undue importance given to 
English education in the Indian universities 
has put the Indian languages at a disadvant- 
age, with the result that the modern educated 
youth finds little interest in the rich litera- 
tures of his own land. Sanskrit has fallen 
almost into disuse, and the gems of ancient 
Indian literature lie buried. Long neglect of 
the study of the Upanishads and the mytho- 
logies has been the cause of degeneration of 
our past culture and institutions. The Indian 
languages are given a place of minor im- 
portance ill our educational curriculum. 
In any future educational reconstruction 
our universities and the Government will 
do well to encourage Indian authors to write 
suitable text-books in the difierent provincial 
languages, and thus afford greater facilities 
for their study than at present. 

Dr. Jha deplored the appalling illiteracy 
in India, and suggested that in the primary 
stages education should be imparted through 
the mother-tongue, while in the gecondarj' 
stage and still higher stages it should be 
imparted through the medium of maior pro- 
vincial languages as the ease might be. He 
also regretted that there was no provision 
for any religious education under the existing 
system. We confidently hope these helpful 
suggestions of a well-known cduciitionist will 
be borne in mind and given effect to by those 
who will be entrusted with the task of post- 
war reconstruction of education in our 
country. 

India and Liberated Europe 

In India famine and epidemics have taken 
toll of thousands of lives. Even today the 
situation is not as encouraging as it should 
be. In spite of the be^t efforts of Govern- 
ment and various relief organizations, the 
fear is expressed, even in authoritative quar- 
ters, that the food position may deteriorate 
or famine conditions may recur. Sir Henry 
French, Permanent Secretary to the British 
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Food Ministry, who was in India recently, 
was of the opinion that no solution of India’s 
food . problem was possible without proper 
movement of supplies. After his tour of the 
country he was reported to have expressed 
that no adequate solution had yet been found 
for the purpose. The food production in the 
country is limited. But the demand for food 
is increasing. Everyone, including Sir 
Henry, feels that India needs a fair share of 
the world’s food supplies. Without import 
of foodstuffs it appears another famine can- 
not be averted. 

In contrast to conditions in India, there 
has been no famine in Europe, at least that 
part of Europe liberated by the Allies. Even 
ns the Allies entered town after town in 
France and Belgium, they, found there was 
abundance of food in the liberated areas. 
After having heard of the reports of German 
atrocities in occupied countries, one would 
have expected the most distressing conditions 
in these countries. Surprisingly enough it is 
not so. In the course of a despatch a War 
Correspondent says: 

When we landed in Fr:iiK*e we were, surnrised 
and almost perplexed M Ihe abundance of foo<! 
in Normandy. Quit** obvio'i.wly no one bns b^en 
starving Ihere. . . . Tn Paris the people do not look 
pale, pinrhed or starved. Even durini; the transi- 
tion period before liberation there was food to be 
had. ... In Belgium the* situation seems even 
belter than in France. . . . Everything was orga- 
nised and even p«ior people were kept alive. 
(7/tndtt). 

The Correspondent was of the opinion that 
this state of affairs was due partly to the 
German organization and partly to the clever- 
ness of the farmers and producers of those 
countries who, according to him, ‘kept their 
products back from the Germans and sold 
them on the black market’. 

Various causes may have contributed to 
India’s sad plight. But what is urgently 
needed is to increase the quantity of food- 
stuffs in the country, both by import from 
abroad and production within. Of course the 
real causes that have led to this plight have 
to be investigated into in order to be able to 
prevent a recurrence of past mistakes. It 
will not help to try to throw the blame on 
to another’s shoulder. The Government will 
have to take the lead and use its influence 
and authority in removing the wants of the 
people; and the people will have to do their 
part in helping to organize relief to the needy. 


Need for Study of Sanskrit 

The importance of the study of Sanskrit in 
the development of our national life was elo- 
quently stressed by Dr. C. Kunhan ^aja, 
addressing the Sanskrit Association of the 
Presidency College, Madras. He made a 
fervent call for organizing a strong movement 
for the study of Sanskrit literature which, he 
said,- was essential to the cultural progress 
of India. The introduction of Western ideas 
of education and culture into our country has 
b^n instrumental in shifting the emphasis. 
The Sanskrit language has apparently lost its 
popularity and currency, yielding place to 
a foreign language. People have come to 
associate culture and prestige with English 
learning. Sanskrit is looked upon as some- 
thing ‘classical and ancient’, that is to be 
admired, but which does not serve any use- 
ful purpose in these modern times. The 
learned lecturer held this was not true. In 
his view, 

Study of Sanskrit had got a real and practical 
interest in their national life, and it was not a 
subject, as some thought, that should be confined 
to riiti{|iiiirian rcscarcli scholars. 

In the interests of the proper education 
of our youth and the preservation of all that 
is best in our culture, Indians, will do well 
to take to the study of the Sanskrit language. 
It is culture that withstands shocks, and not 
a mere mass of knowledge. The initial 
difficulty in making Sanskrit popular again 
will have to be overcome. Indian educa- 
tionists would be doing a great service to 
the country if they combine Sanskrit educa- 
tion with the teaching of ideas in the verna- 
culars to the masses. This will give strength 
to the race, and better the condition of the 
masses. 

Education in Ancient India 

In ancient India people devoted themselves 
more to spiritual advancement, and their life 
was marked by great religious toleration. 
Historians tell us that ancient India was 
economically much more prosperous than we 
are today. Educationally too, ancient Indi^i 
was not as backward as many suppose. 
Writing in the Social Welfare^ Mr. Lankn 
Sathyam observes: 

Even though there was nothing of a State educa- 
tion os sncli, education was widely diffused m 
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ancient India. . . . India was not illiterate, and 
Indians were never in such an eaucationaiiy back- 
ward condition as they are today. . . . India was 
hunous for its learning. The schools were symbols 
o£ culture and discipline : men and women had 
chances of getting educated. . . . The Universities 
of Taxila, Nalanda, Vikramasila, Ujjain, and 
Amaravati were world famous, and scholars from 
all the world over came to India for higher studies, 

^and education was more religious than 
secular as it was not merely a means of 
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bread-winning. To this our present-dAy 
education is a sad contrast. From facts and 
figures given by the writer, it is clear that 
^the spread of literacy in India is not com- 
mensurate with the large amount of money 
spent on State education. An educational 
policy, truly nationalistic, and in accordance 
with the educational ideals of India will best 
suit the needs of the country. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Saniosh 
Kumar Chatter jke. Publinhed by The Marwari 
Aseociaiion, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. Pp. B8. 
Price Re, I^4. Aa. 

This is the first of a series of publications 
by the Marwari Association, bearing on the 
topics of the day, especially connected with 
India’s economic, social, and cultural aspects. 
In these pages the author discusses, in a clear 
and concise manner, the Indian question in 
South Africa which has become prominent recently 
in connection with the Union Government’s 
discriminatory legislation. Indian settlers and 
immigrants in South Africa have had to undergo 
much hardshii) at the hands of the European 
oiilonists. Racial discrimination, colour prejudice, 
and political and economic disabilities have done 
immense harm to the Indian community there. 
The book under review mnkes a general survey of 
the origin and growth of the anti-Indian feeling in 
South Africa, and relates the story of the struggle 
which the Indians had to put up in order to live 
like self-respecting citizens. The author analyses 
in a lucid and critical way the implications of the 
Pegging Act and its repercussions on the political 
and economic life of the Indian community long 
settled in that country. We welcome this timely 
imblication and eagerly await the other numbers 
of the series that are to follow. 

(DNSTIPATION AND DYSPEPSIA. By Sarma 
K. Lakshman. Published by The Nature-Cure 
Publishing House, Pudukkottai, Pp. H6. Price 
He. 1-8 As. 

The author is a well-known naturopath. He has 
written some other books too on the natural cure 
of diseases. In this book he deals with the causes 
and cure by natural metliods of constipation and 
dyspepsia. He discourages the habit of ’drugging’ 
oneself, or constantly taking in medicines for 
ordinary ailments which arise chiefly from a wrong 
way of life. He advocates regular habits and the 
right type of food to be taken in the proper way 
for the prevention and cure of constipation. He 
prescribes simple methods of cure for dyspepsia 
and digestive troubles. The treatment of chronic 
*lyspepsia is discussed in a separate section. In 
Appendix I the author relates his personal experi- 
ences and how 'he came to be a confirmed adherent 
af nature-cure. In Appendices IT and HI .are 


described some curative baths, enemas, and 
bandages. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF RELIGIONS. 
(Second Edition). By Sophia Wadia. Published 
by The International Book House, Lid. Ash Lane, 
Bombay. Pp. a:x+g88. Price Rs. 3, 

THE NATURAL CURE OF EYE DEFECTS. 
(Third Edhion). By L. Kamesvara Sarbca. 
Published by The Nature-Cure Publishing House, 
Pudukkottai. Pp. 74. Price Rs. 8. 

SELF-RESTRAINT VERSUS SELF-INDUL- 
GENCE (PART I). (Sixth Edition). By M. K. 
(iANDHi. Published by Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, Pp, ISO. Price Re. 1-8 As. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME (SOME SUG- 
(;ESTI0NS). (Selx>nd Edition). By Rajendr.% 
Prasad. Published by Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. Pp, SJ^. Price 8 As. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME (ITS MEAN- 
ING AND PLACE). (Second Edition). By M. K. 
Gandhi. Published by Navajivan Puhliahing 
House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 88. Price 6 As. 

UPASANA (Bengali). (Second Edition). 
Published by Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students' 
Home, Narayanganj. Pp. H7 

A WEEK WITH GANDHI. By Lours 
FrscHER. Published by International Book 
House, Ltd., Bombay. ' Pp. 98. Price Rs. 3-J^ As. 

Wc have to thank the publishers for bringing out 
an Indian edition of the book first published in 
America in 1$M8, 

The writer, an American journalist, spent a week 
with Mahatma Gandhi, in Sevagram, in June 1942. 
This coincided with the .time when a wave of frus- 
tration and indignation was surging the country 
due to failure of the Cripps mission and Mahatma 
Gandhi was about to discuss his famous ’Quit 
India’ resolution with the members of the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. 
Louis Fischer in this book records his impressions 
of India’s great man. And his intimate description 
of Mahatma during this critical period of Indian 
history is important at least from one aspect and 
that is to clear him from the false charge of being 
pro-Japanese and a lying propaganda which was 
resorted to by enemies of the Indian freedom move- 
ment immediately after his arrest in August 1942. 
Mr, Fischer, an impartial foreigner, clearly qllotes 
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Mahatma Gandhi as having told him : ‘I do not 
wish Japan to win the war. 1 do not want the 
axis to win.’ Why then he wanted Britain to quit 
India? Fischer says that Mahatma Gandhi’s main 
object in asking this was that he believed that^ 
Britain could not win unless India became free. 
In other words he made the ‘Quit Indm’ demand in 
the interest of Britain as well. Fischer, however, 
makes it clear that Gandhiji wanted no physical 
withdrawal but just, a transfer of political power. 

Louis hischer has* succeeded in giving an inti- 
mate picture of Gandhiji— ‘the biggest thing in 
India’ according to Lord Linlithgow. His conclud- 
ing remarks about the Indian leader deserve special 
attention, wherein he describes Gandhi the man and 
the qualities that make him great. He is right 
when he says: ‘Gandhi’s wisdom, his shrewdness, 
and his profound religiousness in a nation that is 
the most religious nation in the world further 
explain his pre-eminence. But his strongest popu- 
lar appeal is his desire for national freedom and 
the impatient passion with which he drives towards 
that goal. . . . Gandhi is father and brother to 
millions of semi-naked, half-starved, not-too- 
intellectual peasants and working men who want to 
attain dignity and prosperity through national 
effort. He is a chip of their block.' 

D. P. 

VKDANTA-PARUATA-S AUKABHA OF 
NIMBARKA AND VEDANTA-KAUSTUBHA OF 
SRINIVASA. Tbansu'Hed and Annotated by 
Dr. Roma Bose, M.A., 1). Phil. (Oxon). Pub- 
lished by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
f. Park Street, Calcutta. Three volumes. Pp. 
88i+312. Price : Vol. L, Ra. 6-4 AsT; Vol. 11., 
Rs. 6-4 As. : Vol. in., Rs. 5. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
Dr. Roma Bose (Chaudhury) must be congratu- 
lated on their having placed before the public for 
the first time an authoritative English transla- 
tion of Nimbarka’s Vedanta-pdrijdta-saurabha 
and Srinivasa’s Vedanla-kaustubha together with 
a critical study of other schools of thought. This 
task was undertaken by Dr. Roma Bose at the 
suggestion of Prof, F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, as her 
doctoral dissertation, and it was accomplished 
under the Professor’s valuable guidance. 

The first two volumes give the English translor 
lion of the above works with critical notes by 
Dr. Bose. The translation is also interspersed 
with comparative estimates of the views of 
Shankara, Ramanuja, Bhaskara, Shrikantha, and 
Baladeva. Their differences in the reading as well 
as interpretation of the aphorisms of Vyasa are 
clearly brought out, which shows great insight on 
the part of the writer. Her originality, too, is 
evident at many places. The range of study is 
amazing. 


The third volumei which, by the way, is the 
most interesting and original, traces the develop- 
ment of Nimbarka’s views trough a succession 
of eminent teachers who sought to elucidate the 
succinct writings of Nimbarka, giving flesh and 
blood to the skeleton set up by him. Almost all 
of them recognized monism as their worst rival 
and devoted not a little of their writings to its 
refutation. Madhva’s thoughts, too, came some- 
times for criticism. But, in spite of this zeal to 
purity and propaganda, the school does not seem 
to have escaped outside influence altogether. 
Harivyasadeva, for instance, was clearly indebted 
to Baladeva. 

Dr. Bose’s intellect shines the most brilliantly 
in her, critical and comparative study of other 
schools. The problem before the philosophers who 
subscribe to the reality of both unity and diver- 
sity, is how to reconcile difference (bheda) and 
non-difference (abheda). According to Ramanuja, 
substance and attribute, unity and plurality, form 
an organic whole, and the relation between them 
is non-diffcrcnce and not absolute identity. Unity 
is here qualified by diversity, and dillerence is 
subordinate to non-difference. Shrikantha’s philo- 
sophical views are substantially the same. 
Bhaskara holds that the relation between unity 
and plurality is one of difference-cum-non- 
differeiice during the state of creation, but com- 
plete identity during the causal state. Difference 
is due to limiting adjuncts {upddhi). Baladeva 
admits the reality of both difference and non- 
differeiicc, but gives up the attempt of reconciling 
them, as that is incomprehensible {achintya). 
Nimbarka holds that difference and non-difference 
are both real, equally true, and perfectly recon- 
cilable. His view is therefore known as Svdbhd- 
vika (natural) Bheda-abheda-vdda as opposed to 
the Vishishtddvaita of Shrikantha and Ramanuja, 
the Aupddhika Bheda-abheda of Bhaskara, and 
the Achintya Bheda-abheda of Baladeva. 

Dr. Bose has left nothing in making the volumes 
interesting and instructive and the Royal Asiatic 
Society has made .the printing and paper good. 
We arc sure, the volumes will be an acquisition 
to any library of Oriental books. 

BENGALI 

ATMA-VIKASHA. (Three booklets). Published 
by Sri RamakrUhna Mission Students’ Home, 
Narayanganj. 

We welcome the three booklets published 
under the above title for the use of students. 
Each contains a discourse addressed to the 
students instructing them in the true ideals ol 
education and righteous living leading to moral 
and spiritual upliftment. 


SWAMl VIVEKANANDA^S BIRTHDAY 

The Birthday Anniversary of Swami Vivekananda falls on the 5th January, 1945. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Brlur Math, 1922 


It was October 1922. The evening services 
in the shrine had just ended. Silence 
reigned all around. It struck one from out- 
side as though the monastery had no living 
soul within. The sarniyAshis and brahma- 
charins were all meditating or telling beads. 

The Mahapurusha (i.c., Swami Shiva- 
nandaji), too, sat in meditation on a bed in ' 
his own room. The dim light heightened 
the serenity of his face and made it brighter. 
.Some time passed by in this way, when the 
Mahapurusha began intoning sweetly the 
Shivamahimnah-stotra (hymn to the great- 
ness of Shiva) in a low tone. His mind was 
still merged in bliss, when a devotee from 
Calcutta came slowly from the shrine, salu- 
ted the Mahapurusha with reverence, and 
sat on the floor. The devotee was intimately 
connected with the monastery and was a 
well-known figure there. After a while the 
Mahapurusha himself asked affectionately, 
‘Who is that? Is it K. ? When did you 
come?* The devotee respectfully took the 
dust of his feet and said, ‘Yes, sir, I came 
during the evening services.* 

‘You must have been in the shrine so 
long ?* 

‘Yes, sir.* 


‘Well, why do you look so depressed and 
worried? I hope everything is well with 
your family.* 

‘By your blessing, sir, everything is well 
with the family; but for some days a ques- 
tion has been weighing on my mind, and 
hence this depression. I have come today 
to the monastery with a view to placing the 
whole thing before you. I shall begin if I 
am permitted.’ 

‘Very well, do so.’ 

The devotee then began with great feeling : 
‘Sir, the whole country is now swayed by 
the non-co-operation movement of Mahat- 
maji. Hundreds of men and women are 
rotting in jails, and many are dying. The 
Mahatma himself is in the thick of the fight. 
But why is the Ramakrishna Mission quite 
unresponsive to this tremendous and coun- 
try-wide movement? Have you nothing to 
contribute to this? All the people of our 
country are silently wondering as to what 
the Ramakrishna Mission is up to. Has it 
no part to play in the fight for the country*8 
freedom?* And he concluded in a tone of 
complaint, ‘Do not your hearts cry even a 
little for the country? Have you no power 
to do anything?* 
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The calm countenance of the Mahapurusha 
became calmer still. He kept silent for a 
while and then began slowly: *Mark it, 
K., the work of an incarnation who moulds 
an age, is beyond human conception. How 
can you, or for that matter the whole 
country, comprehend the trend of his 
mission ? When the Lord comes down in 
human form, He docs not come for any 
particular country or selected people — He 
comes for the good of the whole world. 
This time there has been a manifestation of 
the supreme spiritual powers of the Lord. 
Shri Ramakrishna as an incarnation was the 
full embodiment of purity. Although he 
had in him all the six godly qualities,' he 
relied, during this human incarnation, on 
the pure spiritual qualities. Mark, for ins- 
tance, how he spent his life by the Ganges 
in a temple compound. How can you com- 
prehend the deep significance of such things ? 
He brought with him such a great powerful 
medium as Swamiji (i.e., Swami Viveka- 
nanda) to assist him in spreading those pure 
and spiritual ideas. Could not have 
Swamiji, if he had so willed, created a 
great political revolution in India? Who can 
stand comparison with him in his patriotism ? 
How many hearts did weep for the poor 
and the miserable like his ? But, as a 
matter of fact, he did not do so. If India 
could really benefit thereby, he would cer- 
tainly have done so. Or leave alone 
Swamiji, if you will; by the Master’s grace 
there is in us such power that we, too, can 
create a commotion in the country if we 
have a mind to. But the Master will not 
have us do so. He brought us as helpers 
in his cause, and is guiding us to do such 
things as will be of lasting benefit to the 
country and its people. And we, too, are 
toeing the line. We have no other desire 
except that of the general welfare. We 
cannot express to you in words how deeply 
our hearts are moved by the misery of the 
world. That is known only to the indwel- 
ling God. 

*When the Master ended his sport as a 
human being, he bequeathed all his power 
and programme to Sw.trniji. An 1 Swamiji, too, 
after travelling over this world from end to 
end and making close scrutiny, established 

' A fullness of splendour, righteousness, glory, 
beauty, knowledge, and non-attachment. 


this monastery and this Mission for the good 
of the world and especially of India; and he 
made us join this work one by one. Would 
it have been im{)ossible for us to spend our 
lives in religious practices in hills and 
forests ? That was what we had been 
actually doing. Almost all of us had roam- 
ed out of the Math at will for religion;^ 
practices and penances. But it was Swamiji 
who called all back and put them to these 
works — to the works of serving human beings 
considered as Narayana. We are carrying 
it on even in this old age.’ 

Devotee: *Do you then, sir, mean to say 
that national leaders like Mahatma Gandhi 
are not serving the country properly? One 
cannot surely ignore their wonderful sacri- 
fice, suffering, and service to the country. 
What violence and persecution have they 
not suffered for their country’s sake !’ 

Mahapurusha: ‘Why should I say so? 
Their sacrifice, suffering, and service In the 
country, etc., are really very praiseworthy. 
Their lives, too, are really noble and ideal. 
Besides, they have done quite a lot for the 
country. None the less, our mode of work 
is different. They have been doing sincerely 
what has appeared to them good and what 
they have thought beneficial to the country. 
Do you know what we think of this? They 
have been doing these works under the ins- 
piration of some of the ideals which the 
Master and Swamiji represented. And there 
can be little doubt that Mahatma Gandhi is 
really a great dynamic personality. It is 
also true that in him has found special ex- 
pression an aspect of that Primal Energy 
which is the Mother of the Universe. 
Addressing Arjuna the Lord said in the Gitn, 
“Whatever specially gifted beings there be, 
know them to have originated from a part 
of my energy,” etc. It is an incontrover- 
tible truth that wherever there is a striking 
manifestation of dynamism, or whoever is 
sought after and respected by many people, 
there or in him has Divine power found « 
special expression. That very power of the 
Mother of the Universe which has been 
awakened by the Master, is working diverse- 
ly through diverse mediums. Swamiji has 
indicated in innumerable passages as to how 
the real good of India will be accomplishc<1- 
What he said about the good of the country 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago-' h’*" 
instance, the elimination of untouchability* 
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uplift of the backward classes, spread of 
education among the masses, etc., — those 
very ideas are now being preached by 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is certain that the 
country will derive real benefit thereby. As 
for ourselves, we do not make much propa- 
ganda through newspapers, but show these 
■through actual work. To be sure, we do 
not do so as part of a political movement, 
whereas the Mahatma does so as a part of 
a political programme. We not only crave 
for the good of India, but want also the real 
good of other countries and other peoples. 
We work for the good of other countries in 
other places, just as wc do so here for 
India. But, of course, our programmes 
differ according to circumstances. ^And in 
this monastery established by Swamiji, 
every monastic disciple is working for his 
own salvation as well as for the good of 

Devotee: ^But, sir, if the Ramakrishna 
Mission co-operated for the awakening in the 
whole country which the Mahatma has 
brought about through the non-co-operation 
movement, the country’s progress would 
have been greatly accelerated. This is not 
merely my personal opinion, but is the 
opinion of many groat thinkers of the country. 
Why do you not co-operatc with the 
Mahatma?’ 

Mahapurusha: ‘Well, I have already told 
you that we are working according to our 
own ideal. And this ideal has been left by 


that prophetic seer, Swamiji. Before his 
prophetic vision rose the picture of the future 
millenniums, not of India alone, but of the 
whole world. With that clear vision of 
everything and with perfect consciousness as 
to what he was doing, he chalked out a pro- 
gramme: this was not like throwing a stone 
in the dark. He could peer into the distant 
future and see everything clearly. More- 
over, there had not been in the preceding 
hundreds of years any manifestation of 
Divine power like the one that incarnated 
as Shri Ramakrishna. The spiritual wave 
will progress in the world unhampered for 
a long time. This is just a beginning, a 
foretaste. All the world will be flooded by 
the pure light of the sun that has appeared 
on the Indian horizon. It is, therefore, that 
Swamiji said, “The centre this time is 
India.” That spiritual energy will emanate 
from India as its centre. Who can possibly 
block the way of that spiritual power ? 
India’s awakening is a certainty. India 
will advance so much in education, training, 
activity, ability, knowledge, intelligence, 
and all other fields, that the world will be 
struck with wonder. The future of India 
will be so glorious that the glory of the past 
will pale before it. Then will you realize 
what the Master and Swamiji came for and 
what they did for India. How much of 
their mission can a petty human intellect 
comprehend ? They awakened, in sooth, 
the national KundaUni Shakti of India-- can 
you not so much as conceive that?’ 


READING AND REALIZATION 

By Sw'AMi Turiyananda 


The Upanishads, the Gita, and Shankara’s 
commentary on the. V t/dsa-sutras are the 
three authoritative works on the Vedanta. 
One should be specially acquainted with 
these; for this reason books on them arc 
many. It is difficult to look into all the 
Works. Panchadanhu Yofiavdskishta^ Viveka- 
f'hud/imanU etc., are also famous books. If 
one studies Panchadashi carefully one gets a 
Tair knowledge of the essentials of the 
Vedanta. Above all, spiritual practices are 


specially required. Realization is the chief 
thing in Vedanta, and it depends on spiritual 
practices. Study is only an aid to it. 

Doubts do not entirely vanish until 
saufudhi. One cannot really be free from 
doubts by just studying or listening, without 
direct realization. But then much can be 
known by discrimination. Study of scrip- 
tures with faith is of great help. The value 
of holy company hardly needs any saying. 



l^UGION AND ITS 

By the 

In the Infinite, the unlimited, alone is Bliss. 

I 

From the earliest times of man’s history, 
we find him coming under the spell of the 
lure of the Infinite. Himself finite, limited, 
weak, man has felt instinctively the need for 
a source of infinite strength, knowledge and 
love, from which he can draw sustenance and 
joy, and thereby overcome, in the first in- 
stance, the dangers and miseries that beset 
him in this world, and, secondly, insure if 
possible a comfortable berth somewhere after 
death --that obvious and inevitable end' to all 
earthly existence. The existence of this in- 
finite power, or Cod us we cull it, has been 
believed in on the testimony of saints and 
prophets or on revelations handed down from 
prehistoric times. If powerful human beings 
when praised and worshipped are gracious un- 
to the worshipper, how much more so must 
be the reward that God will give to his wor- 
shipper ! Acting on such motives, men, both 
savage and civilized, have tried to please God 
by various acts of worship, praise and prayer. 
But as infinite or supernatural power seems 
to be manifest in the sun, nature, fetishes, 
ghosts, Zeus, Jove, Jehovah, the Christian 
Father in Heaven, the Muhammadan Allah, 
or in God-men like Rama, Krishna, Buddha, 
Jesus, Mahomet, and a host of other saints and 
projihets and Avatars, all such things and 
persons, both mythological and historical, 
liave been objects of worship of some group or 
other of human beings. Some groups have 
often succeeded in converting to their parti- 
cular form of belief and worship large numbers 
of men, and these forms of belief have been 
called the major religions of the world. The 
ordinary man finds religious gratification in 
the exercise of his natural senses in worship, in 
singing, dancing, feasting, or drinking. The 
man of great intelligence and intellect finds 
more religious satisfaction in learned philo- 
sophies or in ecstatic contempla ion, and to 
some mystics nothing is too mean that they 
cannot see the ))ower and glory of God in it. 
But the religious impulses, whether that of 
the savage or the saint, are all but expres- 


PLACE INCUR LIFE 

Editor 

All limitation is misery. (Chhandogya, VII. 28 ). 

sions of that inner urge to expand, to be com- ^ 
pletcly free from all limitation, bondage and 
misery, and to enter into a state of perfect 
peace, love, knowledge, and bliss. Each 
in his own way and with his own symbols 
has tried to worship the Infinite and thereby 
enter into eternal life. 

II 

But religions in their zeal to foster this in- 
nate striving of man towards the Infinite have, 
because of narrowness of heart and vision, 
also largely been the means for misdirecting 
this powerful human impulse for |)crfeet free- 
dom by forging fetters of doctrinal darkness 
and inhuman cruelty ; so much so that to 
many educated people nowadays religion is 
often a by-word for learned ignorance, bigo- 
try and inhuman halreil of brother man. 
The story of what some of the religions have 
done to bring into contempt, if not to des- 
troy altogether, the true spirit of religion is 
one which can be read in the history of the 
Crusades and other religious wars. Instead 
of the humble attitude of the seeker after 
Truth, pride and arrogance entered the 
hearts of professed representatives of reli- 
gions; love and charity were replaced by 
malice and hatred, and the Semitic religions 
especially, instead of becoming forces for 
unity among inankind became warring sects 
insisting upon a dead uniformity of unscienti- 
fic belief and insincere worship. 

In Europe there has been a great develop- 
ment of the domains of science and know- 
ledge, which has tended not only to destroy 
the shibboleths of religion,' but even the 
necessity for religion itself. Man wishes -to 
live, whether well or ill; and when well-off he 
not only wants to live, but to live and lord it 
over others. With the tremendous powers 
for lordship which the pursuit of science has 
placed in the hands of Europeans and argu- 
ing on the principle that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush, they organized 
themselves to produce more wealth and en- 
joy the pleasures this world will give. They 
saw that the padres and priests, though 
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preaching of great happiness in heaven were 
not themselves very eager or in great haste 
to go there, and were not much averse to 
the good things of the world, from which 
they wanted their flocks to abstain in order 
to win the kingdom of heaven. ‘He who in 
the present state vanquishes as much as pos- 
sible a corporeal life, through the cathartic 
virtues, passes in reality into the fortunate 
Isles of the soul’, so said the Churchmen. 
But to resign ‘the glittering goods of the 
outer and passing world*, to sock peace by 
the denial and abandonment of earthly things 
and their futile values is, to modern minds, 
to follow the equally futile though well-worn 
path of the ascetics. 

The truth is that Christianity^ did not, as is 
commonly supposed, convert Kurope. On the 
contrary Europe transformed tHiristianily. ft was 
an Knstcrii an*l ascetic creed, a creed of Avith- 
(Irawal from life rather than of participation in 
ils fierce confliots and competitions and was so 
iindcrslood in the early centuries. But the 
U^'stern races were not prepared to ahaiidon the 
world. Their eneriries were loo tfreal, the natural 
ni'n in them unsuhdualile. . . . For the souls 
afraid, mortally afraid, of life— and how many 
they be and have reason to he— Christianity eiime 
with heiiling in its wingsi. But to the lover of 
life and ihe world, fascinated by the Avide range 
of its vitrd and vivid interests, ils sunlit hndse.ape, 
Ihe brave shoAv of ils human figtires and enter- 
lirises, Ciiristianity had no clear message. ‘One 
world at a time,* men said, ‘and the pn*sent is 
the present * (Giflord Lectures, W. M. Dixon). 

Side by side with the dcvclr)]imeiit of this 
critical spirit there arose tlio acliievement of 
physical science with its iioii-ereutional 
theory of the origin of the universe and the 
evolution of man. Science seemed to offer a 
new highway for the fullilmcnt of human 
aspirations. It dispensed with the necessity of 
belief in a Hebrew God who sweated for six 
days in creating the world and had to take 
rest on the seventh after his strenuous 
labours. The ultimate materials out of 
which science recreates the universe, our own 
(‘arth included, are the electron, the proton, 
and radiation. 

Space-time could be conceived as empty of 
in:^lter but coiilaiiiing travelling nidiatinn light, 
ciismie rays etc. Then the radiation might for 
some reason congeal itself into parends of equal 
quantities of protons and electrons. Such a 
universe would know at first only these Iavo suhs- 
tanees, familiar to us as the nuclei of hydrogen 
•■'loms and free electrons. (An Outline of the 
Vniverse by J. G. Growther). 

In short the whole universe, organic and 
inorganic, is the result of an unexplained, 

2 


and perhaps inexplicable, concatenation of 
these ‘wavicles’ of radiation. 

As the process of nature evolves from energy 
into protons niicl electrons, and from these into 
atoms and inolecidcs, and from these into eolloidal 
particles, the appnmeh to the cromplication of 
life is eA^idenl. The colloids are the root from 
Avhich living processes have grown. 

^ The exact steps of evolution from eolloid to 
living particles, are not yet known as the evolu- 
tion from proton and electron to colloid is known, 
and the evolution from simple living cell to man 
is surmised. (Ibid.) 

What do we learn as a result of the new 
scientific view of the universe? 

The modern man iindei'Nlnnds at least that 
wcollli rather Ilian magical iileas is connected 
AA’ith the fuller life. In the vanity of his mind 
man has always tended to magnify the distine- 
lion of his spirit. Consecpiently i in pro Axemen t.s in 
eiAMli/ation have usiinlly been nccompanied by 
an apparent decline in the quality of the human 
spirit. The declining nation often prelend.s to 
exceptional .spirit!iality ; while the rising nation 
Avilh clo.scr knoAvlcdge of reality has n humbler 
opinion of itself and the niiliire of the source of 
its imppAvement. . . . The chief eonilition of n 
fuller life is that cA'ery man should do his job 
and inerea.se the AA’ealth available for distribution. 

. . . (Ibid.) 

Assertions about the seen aie more dnnger()it.s 
than those about the iiti.seen. hcc'^iisc it is pos.sihle 
to verify the triilli of the assertions about the 
seen, and thus lest the intelligence and charachT 
of the seer. (Ibid.) 

. . . The revohitionr»ry, hard and brilliant 
inlelleets of lleiseiiherg and Dirac do not vield 
mystieisni ; that i.s a spurious groAvlh stimulated 
ill iincreativc by crcaliA’e minds. Mysticism is 
the product of thus,* wlio fail In understand, the 
substitute for comprehension and the margarine 
of phi1o.sophy. (Note, Ibid,) 

These quotations are typical of the attitude 
of tlic educated young men of today in 
Europe and America, and in India even. 
Reeling under siieh sledge-hammer blows of 
seienec, Christianity in its various traditional 
forms has been losing hold on the eonvietions 
of its professed adherents. 

God and the soul are ignored as outworn 
superstitions. The denial of any future life 
saps the foundation of Christianity and 
other purely theislic religions. Christianity 
or what is left of it is fast changing into a 
sentimental humanitarianism. 

What is noAV left of the old theology (Christian) 
in the circles of the ediie.iled and the intelligent? 
What do Avp noAV hear of the fall of man, the 
plan of salvation, the sacrifice of Christ, the 
redemption of the Avorld through the shedding of 
blood, of predesl illation, of the blessings in store 
for the believer, the torments that await the 
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infidel? Who now believes, as did St. Augustine, 
in the damnation of unbaptised infants, or that 
a man’s actions in time determine his destiny 
throughout eternity ? (Gifford Lectures, W. M. 
Dixon). 

Thus modern enlightenment makes out be- 
lief in and adoration of God to be incompati- 
ble with scientific ways of thinking, and that 
religion is merely a curious survival of primi- 
tive superstition. Science is considered as 
the latest flowering of the cultures, and to 
prove that it is also the best many leaders 
of science are pointing triumphantly to the 
splendid achievements of modern science in 
putting under man’s control tremendous 
powers to be used for the advancement of the 
comfort and happiness of mankind. 

Ill 

There is no denying the successes of 
science, and one cannot sufficiently admire 
the scientific achievements of our day. As 
days pass on, science is adding fresh laurels 
to its crown. So fur, so good. But scien- 
tists have been running like horses with 
blinkers, along the road just under their 
noses only. At present some of them arc 
also guilty of the same narrowness of vision 
and intellect which is so characteristic a 
feature of Western religious sects. Science, by 
insisting on a theory of strict determination 
excludes the obvious facts of creativeness and 
volition. But at its best the theory of deter- 
minism is but a methodological assumption. 
The theories of evolution, though in them- 
selves inadequate to explain the phenomena 
of evolution, arrogantly deny the possibility 
of all other agencies other than the mechani- 
cal. Science can as yet offer no satisfactory 
explanation of the great facts of evolution, 
reproduction, development, heredity, fixity 
of type, memory, purposive self-dircction, 
learning or profiting by experience, or intel- 
ligent adaptation. Science is guilty of deny- 
ing the truths of things which it has not 
studied at all or only inadequately. 

After all, the modern scientific approach 
to the problems of life and the universe is 
but one of several. The artistic and the 
religious, cacli employing its own unique 
methods and technique of introspection and 
intuition are equally valid, eq ially instruc- 
tive to mankind, equally venerable, equally 
a part of the racial experience. Science 
studies successfully the ^measurable’ and the 
‘observable’, ergo, all things ‘unmeasurable’ 


and ‘unobservable’ are unscientific, — ^such an 
attitude is far from scientific. 

Luckily the tide of scientific bigotry also is 
turning. The naive materialism of the nine- 
teenth century has gone the way of exploded 
dogmas. The notion of ‘substance’ has been 
replaced by the notion of the fundamental 
intangible electron and the ‘behaviour’ of 
interacting quanta. In other words, matter 
is now the result of mysterious, intangible 
phenomena whose elusive activity is beyond 
our observation. Science is beginning to 
realize that like ail men’s thinking, it itself 
is and must be anthropomorphic, and that 
all our theories and the facts on which we 
build our theories arc conditioned by our 
nature, by our human needs. Progressive 
leaders in the various branches of science no 
longer maintain that scientific knowledge is 
the only valid form of knowledge. Science 
has become conscious of its limitations. The 
time is coming when our religious and aesthe- 
tic experiences will be taken seriously and 
accepted widely, when they will not be dis- 
missed as illusions, as the merely accidental 
and meaningless result of the make-up of our 
brain and body. That we can experience 
reality under aspects other than those dis- 
cussed by science is more and more being re- 
cognized. Religion, Art, and Science must 
all play their part to make the life of 
humanity, fuller and richer. 

IV 

The search for God or Truth has always 
been one of man’s chief concerns. The race 
has known that there were some things 
which it could find out only by scientific 
observation; others, like poetry and art, 
which can be discovered only by creative 
activity ; and still others — and these the 
deepest and most subtle— to be mastered by 
seeking of ultimate reality in personal terms, 
which is religion. In and for itself nature is 
manifestly nothing. Take away the actor and 
where is the play? Take away the scientist 
and where is his science ? Without a perceiv- 
ing mind, there can be neither science, nor 
art, nor religion. Religion therefore insists 
that the spiritual ideals of man have causal 
efficacy, and have the power to mould and 
alter both man and his surroundings, and 
that the spirit of man partakes of the essence 
of, or is identical Wth, the infinite spirit 
that moves all nature^ animate and inani- 
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mate^ and makes possible all phenomena, 
physical and metaphysical. It may or may 
not turn out to be true that the ultimate 
postulates of the modern physicist may obey 
the laws of a strict determinism. But the 
activities of men, on the contrary, are pur- 
posive and prompted and sustained by spiri- 
tual ideals, by aspirations towards higher 
and better things. Religion asserts that man 
is not a fortuitous concatenation of protons 
and electrons, but is a conscious centre of 
creative activity towards the attainment of 
ever-increasing spiritual harmony between 
himself and the rest of the universe. Life, 
thus conceived, is the adventure of the indi- 
vidual human soul aspiring towards the In- 
finite, the Perfect, in which it may lose all 
sense of limitation and want. 

But the critical attitude engendered by 
science has made man rely primarily upon 
his reason and has done good to the religions 
in one sense. It has destroyed those theo- 
logies and those particular brands of religion 
winch have been persisting in refusing to ad- 
mit the validity of scientific knowledge. 
Science cannot, however, destroy religion, 
Tor that is the outcome of the religious spirit ; 
and the religious spirit is as innate us the 
scientific. Mythologies, doctrines, and dog- 
mas have lost their previous hold on people, 
unless these are symbolic or representative of 
any universal spiritual experience. For ex- 
ample, the Christian Churches have been 
forced 

to lighten the ship by throwing over many 
aiitiriuatcd traditions, and the educated Christian 
has accepted Copernicus and Galileo, and Newton ; 
he has acceptea Darwin; he has accepted Jeans 
and Eddington; he is prepared to accept Einstein 
if he could understand him. lie has surrendered 
the geographical heaven and hell, perhaps with- 
out fully realizing all that implies, lie aeeepts 
llie nsijent of man from lower forms; the immense 
age of the earth ; the even more amazing vista 
which astronomers allow us to contemplate in 
die future. . . . (Science and Religion, Gerald 
llowrad.) 

If life is to be lived worthily, the religious 
spirit must pervade all our activities. Reli- 
gion must become living, directing as well as 
inspiring men’s actions, both individual and 
collective. This does not mean that religions 
should lay down what we should do from 
our cradle to our grave. But it should pro- 
vide us vrith a touchstone, a way of looking 
at nature, the world and ourselves, which 


m 

harmonizes our ideas and meets our daily 
requirements. 

And what spiritual principle can possibly 
provide men with this necessary sustenance 
for the soul’s advance in the universe? 

Leaving aside theologies and traditions, 
the only place where we can look for it is in 
ourselves, in the conscious assertion of our 
essential spiritual nature in the same way 
as the great saints and prophets of all times 
and places have done on the basis of their 
own personal experience. Revelation and 
reason may help us, but without personal ex- 
perience ideas never become life-giving, satis- 
fying. This is true not only of the religious, 
but of all other spheres of human knowledge. 

Einstein, reputedly the greatest scientific 
genius living, after a reference to the anthro- 
pomorphic character of the idea of God com- 
mon to most religions, writes : 

Only exceptionally gifted individuals or espe- 
cially noble communities rise above this level ^ in 
ibese there is found a third level of religious 
experience, even if it is seldom found in a pure 
form. I will call it the cosmic religious sense. 
This is hard to make clear to those who do not 
experience it, since it does not involve^ an 
anthropomorphic idea of God. The individual 
feels the vanity of human desires and aims, and 
the nobility and marvellous order which arc re- 
vealed in nature and the world of thought. He 
feels the individual destiny as an imprisonment 
and seeks to experience the totality of existence 
as a unity full of significance. . . . The religious 
geniuses of all times have been distinguished by 
this cosmic religious sense, which recognizes 
neither dogmas nor God made in man's image .... 
Ilow can this cosmic religious^ experience be 
communicated from man to man, if it cannot lead 
to a definite conception of God or to a theology? 
It seems to me that the most important function 
of art and of science is to arouse and keep alive 
this feeling in those ivho arc receptive, (Italics 
ours.) It is quite natural that the churches have 
always fought against science and persecuted its 
supporters. But on the other hand, I assert that 
the cosmic religious experience is the strongest 
and noblest driving force behind scientific re- 
search. (Quoted in Outlines of Modem Science.) 

It is such cosmic religious experience of 
unity that the Upanishads proclaim again and 
again in no uncertain terms. To quote one 
example : — 

«ti‘ 3 ^ ^ II 
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{Katha, V. U, 15) 
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‘That indefinable infinite Bliss people con- 
ceive as this (in various objective forms). 
But really how are we to realize whether it 
shines and becomes an object of our per- 
ception or not? For there (in that undefin- 
ahle infinite Bliss) none of these — the sun, the 
moon, the myriad stars or the lightning 
flashes,- not to speak of the ordinary flame 
of fire— is able to shine (i.e. have no sepa- 
rate visible existence). All these but shine 
deriving their light from that.* 

5i 

*ra II 

(Kalha. VI. 9) 

‘His nature is not limited by any forms, so 
no human eye can see Him. Those brave 
souls who realize His true nature by purified 
inner vision become free from the fear of 
limited existence.’ 

How to achieve this saving vision of the 
Infinite? By Yoga, by stilling the activities 
of the senses and the mind completely, by 
the inhibition of all experience, physical and 
mental, resulting in self-absorption in the In- 
finite. 

iFa:* *i ii 

(KaUia, VI. 1U) 

‘The wise call that the highest stage when 
a person’s mind and the senses of perception 
cease being active and no more coiiceptivc 
activities arise in his intellect.’ The percep- 
tions of the outside world give rise to concep- 
tions in us, while our innate conceptions 
determine the nature of our perceptions. 
Because of this ceaseless flow, in and out, 
we are unable to experience ultimate Reality. 
The way lies by getting beyond both. 

VI 

The discerning reader will at this iJoint 
raise the plausible objection that we began 
earlier with finding out a spiritual principle 
which harmonizes our ideas ard meets our 
daily requirements ; and that now we arc ad- 
vocating the time-honoured and apparently 
defeatist method of running away from the 
joys of the world as well as its sorrows, by 
plunging into a life of negative contempla- 


tion. If inhibition of all our activities be the 
only road to God, then the remedy seems to 
be worse than the disease; it is like cutting 
off the head of a man to cure his headache. 
This is the most common, and seemingly the 
most formidable objection that is raised 
against the religious life, that, by holding up 
as the ideal means the method of contenr- 
plation and withdrawal from the world’s 
activities, religion has taken away from men 
all initiative and incentive for betterment 
of their world and their fellow-men. 

But such objections are superficial and arc 
not valid because they judge religion from 
the point of view of man’s immediate neces- 
sity for bread, butter, and wine, sexual satis- 
faction and children, and all the para- 
phernalia that contribute towards ensuring 
the pleasures of life. But the religious 
spirit implies that wc should seek the king- 
dom of God first, that wc should become 
established in the knowledge that we are 
immortal spirits, partaking of the essence of 
the Infinite, and not mere ephemeral, physical 
and psychic phenomena, not will-o-the-wisps 
wafted hither and thither in an aimless 
fashion. Oud realization is the altifinate ftoal 
of reliffion. Only then do we seem to arrive 
at a complete solution of all our difliculties. 

Only those who arc fed up with the tanta- 
lizing joys and sorrows of this existence will 
try to find out and follow this path. The 
more refined and intellectual the individual, 
the more fitted he is for the path of con- 
templation, for at every step he realizes the 
futility of tinkering with the problem of com- 
plete freedom by trying to seek it in the acti- 
vities of a world, which by its very consti- 
tution, is a world of bondage and limitation 
for him in some form or other. That is why 
all the great religions have emphasized that 
if wc are to be perfect even as ‘our Father 
in heaven’ is perfect, we should seek this 
perfection in eternal things. 

It is true that all persons have not reached 
that stage that has marked true religions 
geniuses like Krishna and Buddha and others 
like them. To such people, the lovers of 
life, inclined to activity and enjoyment, 
to whom the ‘observable* world is more 
intensely real and lovable than the world of 
religion, religion points out a way without 
lowering or giving up the Truth it stands for, 
for reaching the ultimate goal even while 
participating in all activities and joys and 
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sorrows' of this world. This is the lesson 
that Krishna taught to Arjuna in the Gita. 
It is the lesson of *Karma-Yoga’. Work in the 
world, experience all its joys and sorrows, 
but develop and maintain the attitude of a 
witness, a spectator; be detached, under- 
stand that the gifts of your body and mind 
arc but instruments at your disposal. Be not 
affected by the nature and state of your 
instruments. Use them and improve them 
for getting all the experience you can out 
of them. If they become beyond repair, 
throw them away and get new ones, and go 
on with the process, till you find more joy in 
yourself than in these instruments. If you 
believe in God, do all your work ^for the 
{’lory of God’ as the Christians say, or because 
it is ‘the will of Allah’. Also do not desire for 
yourself the fruits of the work you have done. 
Ordinarily like coolies we want our wages 
for every bit of work wc do. But the 
hero of action who wants to reach God 
must not care whether the benefit of the 
work he does he himself gets or somebody 
else. He works because his whole being 
delights in work, and personal loss or gain 
do not enter into his calculations. He works 
solely with a view to benefit others. Soon 
he begins to work in the feeling that the 
humblest, the easiest and the readiest of 


duties is to lay down one’s life for the 
ignorant, the ill-behaved, the unkind, nay, 
for every soul that is weary and heavy-lafien. 
For are not all these but the forms in which 
the Infinite appears? The man inclined to 
action should therefore learn to work in a 
detached way, calm and self-poised, knowing 
that the hidden hand of God is everywhere, 
and that it is God himself who is fulfilling 
himself in the world in various ways. 

People who are attracted by the joys and 
prizes which physical and mental activities 
in connection with the outside world hold 
up before them must remember that it is 
only by giving up the attraction, the fasci- 
nating hold, of lesser things that we are 
enabled to rise to higher things. Those to 
whom the joys of the things of the spirit 
are not of higher value will certainly get 
caught in the attraction of the world which 
is so much with us. By insulating your 
body, you can touch a live electric wire, 
and not be harmed. Similarly insulate your- 
self with the covering of non-attachment, 
with the idea that all is God’s in this world, 
that you arc only a beneficiary, and you 
can live and manipulate the ‘live’ wires of 
the world’s activities without coming to 
any personal harm. 


THE SPIRIT OF ASIA^ 

Bv Dr. Dhirendra Nath Roy, M.A., Pii.D. 


How long still the present world war will 
continue to suck the life-blood of nations is 
a question uppermost perhaps in all of us 
today. Directly or indirectly we all have 
been terribly involved in this total war and 
have been witnessing its blood-cunlling 
episodes here and there and almost every- 
where in this unhappy eastern hemisphere of 
ours, not as silent spectators but as co- 
sufferers with those of nations’ precious youths 
who have been immolating themselves at the 
call of civilization to save it from the 
brute violence of Axis barbarism. Our 
enemy, who fights for a losing cause and has 
long begun to taste of the bitter reverses of 
^ar, shows no desire to submit. On the 
contrary, like a hydra-headed monster he 
3 


seems to possess some strength still to survive 
the numerous fatal blows from the Herculean 
hands of the Allies. There is no doubt that 
he will be sagging soon before our ever- 
growing forces and will accept his ultimate 
defeat as the inevitable decree of destiny, 
a just retribution for the sordid lust for 
power which has plunged the world into an 
abyss of unspeakable misery, death, and 
devastation. But how soon he will do so no 
one can predict. Indeed none but an amateur 
statesman or a professional astrologer can 
hazard his scientific surmise upon it. In the 
midst of this protracted uncertainty as to the 

* Address delivered at a joint assembly of ^ the 
Associated South-West University and the Univer- 
sity of Yunnan, Kunming, in April, 1944. 
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time limit of achieving our ultimate victory 
our sufferings have been going on in such an 
ever-increasing magnitude that the golden 
rays of our positive optimism can hardly 
pierce through the dense gloom of the pre- 
vailing pessimism caused by the woeful 
spectacles of the war and its dire effects upon 
mankind. A bright and glorious future 
which promises to be our lot does not seem 
enough to console us out of the dismal pre- 
sent in which we live. 

Indeed, the grim reality of the present 
which seeks to absorb us in the depth of 
pessimism seems to touch the core of our 
philosophic mood with its all-inclusive tragi- 
calness. Philosophy characterizes man’s 
reflective condition. And man reflects when 
he faces a problem affecting his normal 
course of life. In this total war which has 
affected the normal course of life of almost 
every individual by its incessant call for 
undergoing sufferings and sacrifices in order 
that the forces of evil may not triumph and 
thus destroy all that is most worthwhile and 
noble ill man and in his world, our philo- 
sophic mood is most profoundly touched to 
open our vision to the sad spectacles of 
universal sufferings. For a time we are not 
excited with a passion to do nothing but to 
strike and kill our enemies; we are rather 
weighed down by the thought of these suffer- 
ings that have overtaken not only all of us 
of the Allied Nations but also millions of 
innocent people who dwell in the land of the 
Axis aggressors. And when we consider the 
flowers of humanity, the youths of all nations, 
both the Allied and the Axis, — ^those bloom- 
ing souls who alone make this world, through 
their spirit of selflessness, service and sacri- 
fice, a better place for man and yet who are 
now being killed in their thousands almost 
everyday, should a man be condemned out- 
right if he cannot help brooding over all these 
tragic phenomena of our world today and 
being overwhelmed by higher sentiments to 
pause and wonder and do almost nothing 
else? 

Perhaps he does not deserve to be con- 
demned, for his feeling is undoubtedly sincere 
and noble. But he must think more over 
the stern facts that coi; front us nd not allow 
himself to be swayed by pious emotion at 
this critical time when all that is best in 
human life and civilization is seriously in 
jeopardy. With adequate calmness of his 


spirit which has been ruffled and overwhelmed 
by the sorrows and sufferings of the day he 
may be able to perceive that his pessimism 
with all its appealing qualities is after all a 
mere philosophic gossamer dissolving itself 
before what we may call the fourth dimen- 
sional reality of the war. The spatial eharac- 
tcr of the reality with which we are so vitally 
concerned today makes it appear very tragi- 
cal indeed, but it is a reality seen only in 
part as long as its fourth dimension, that 
is, the time factor is not fully considered. 
The sufferings and sacrifiees of all the nations 
engaged in the present world war cannot be 
considered as the whole reality apart from 
its ultimate result whieh time will surely 
bring to us. This ultimate result is the 
supreme goal which enthuses us to plunge 
into the fiery ordeal of war and enables iis 
to bear it patiently. To all of us of the 
Allied Nations this goal is ‘Victory’, yes, 
victory at all cost, victory over the forces of 
evil that have been let loose by an exotic 
gang of neurotics violently intoxicated with 
the vodka of Nictzschean philosophy. It is 
no time to mourn over the terrible cost which 
involves our determination to win victory, 
for otherwise we are doomed— nay, the whole 
civilized mankind is doomed to an irrevocable 
state of sufferings and disgrace with which 
our present sufferings can hardly stand any 
comparison. It would be a most tragic 
myopia on our ])art if we see the cost of 
the present war isolated from that glorious 
thing called victory for which we have been 
paying so heavily all this time. Let not 
pessimism blur our vision to the whole reality 
of the war which concerns not only our own 
fate but also the fate’ of our children and 
our children’s children. 

Moreover, for us of the Allied Nations in 
China and India this war is not simply u 
tale of unmixed sufferings and sacrifices. It 
is something more than that, — ^it is an oppor- 
tunity, perhaps a blessed opportunity. Suffer 
ings and sacrifices have been our lot even in 
the pre-war situations of Asia. That these 
have fallen on us for no real fault of ours 
has not been fully grasped by others. For 
a long long time since the Crusaders made 
Europe develop a new kind of interest i»* 
Asia our unhappy days began. Those days 
gradually brought in their trail only darker 
and denser nights of sufferings and humilia- 
tions for us. In vain we raised our choked 
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voice to tell our tale of woe that it might 
reach the masses of Europe, those whose heart 
could not but be good and responsive to the 
call of the crying heart of Asia. The resound- 
ing voice of organized propaganda by those 
who have been unkind to us, has been rather 
too strong in its effect upon Europe to let 
pur feeble voice be heard. Our long conti- 
nued fate of suffering gave it the appearance 
of a just recompense and we almost, accepted 
it as not without some tinge of truth. 

Let no one understand here that we have 
in mind any particular nation of Europe 
when we speak of this long story of our mis- 
fortune. There are good and noble people 
in every nation, — people who are refined and 
cultured enough to discountenance and con- 
demn all exhibition of racial egotism, of 
vulgar habits and cruel exploitations. What 
nation in Europe or anywhere else has become 
great without some such people therein main- 
taining a higher manhood in them? It is, 
therefore, not any particular nation of Europe 
but a particular tyjje of people coming from 
the various parts of Europe of whom alone 
we think as we dwell upon the facts of our 
pre-war misfortunes. 

The present war has given us an oppor- 
tunity which never before we had in all our 
past relation with the people of the West. 
It is an opportunity of the people from the 
masses of Europe coming to meet the masses 
of Asia with a common purpose and ideal 
to extirpate the enemies of higher manhood, 
of culture and civilization. A common mis- 
fortune for all of us of the civilized mankind 
has made possible what has hitherto been 
considered impossible, that is, the elimina- 
tion of the social line of the so-called East 
and West and the formation of a new great 
society of Allied Nations belonging to all the 
continents of our world. Inspired by a com- 
mon cause against the menace of resurgent 
barbarism threatening us from both the East 
and the West the people from the masses of 
Europe and America, of Australia and South 
Africa, have come in our midst for joint deli- 
beration, decision and action. This has in- 
directly served to replace the old nasty fecl- 
ing of racial exclusivism and prejudice by a 
new wholesome feeling of sympathy and 
fellowship. 

In this refreshing atmosphere of mutual 
sympathy it is no longer difficult for our 
Allies from other lands to see and under- 


stand our problems and sufferings of the past 
as we see and understand them. The oppor- 
tunity has thus arisen to make a frank expres- 
sion of these to them without being misunder- 
stood any more. It would be a tragic folly 
on our part not to do so while they are here 
personally seeing our things and conditions 
and no longer relying upon fabricated impres- 
sions of narrow and bigoted minds. For, 
when again after the war shall we find them 
in our midst in such highly representative 
numbers with a genuine attitude of under- 
standing and sympathy for us? Those who 
would like to say that this is no time to raise 
such matters when we are so deeply plunged 
in a world crisis do not understand the whole 
problem confronting our world today. By 
making a free and frank expression of our 
past grievances in thinking of the real cause 
of which we cannot help thinking also of 
some type of Western people, we only seek 
to dear our conscience and lighten our heart 
to our Allies whom we welcome as our friends 
and whom wc expect to regard us as their 
friends. It is the sincerity of the heart that 
makes friendshi]) genuine and lasting. What 
has long been rankling in our heart may 
appear to be like a complaint to them against 
those some of whom may be even their own 
fellow-countrymen. Should it still be allowed 
to remain in u suppressed condition in us? 
Can we know one another intimately in that 
condition ? Can we make our friendship 
genuine and lasting? If we do not try to 
know one another now, we may not have 
a second opportunity. 

And this is fraught with a possibility which 
is certainly ominous by its very nature. We 
are, of course, confident that this war will 
end in the victory for the Allied Nations. We 
can hardly think otherwise. Accepting that 
as a settled fact, we may feel jubilant in 
anticipation. That is quite a healthy step 
to stimulate our jaded nerves and to over- 
come our present sufferings. But while it is 
all right to think from now as to how best 
we may celebrate our hard-earned victory 
when it is won, wc should also have an occa- 
sion to consider what the defeat to our 
enemies, the Axis peoples, may lead them to 
be. While we may not have any strong 
reason to be concerned about the Hitlerite 
Germany which is farther from us in Asia 
than from our European Allies wc cannot 
afford to be unconcerned about the post-war 
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temper and conduct of defeated Japan, our 
nearest Axis aggressor. The Allied Nations 
may, after the victory, adopt some strong 
measures and impose many disabilities upon 
the Axis Powers to prevent their rising to be 
a menace again. The hard lesson of the 
period between the end of the last world war 
and the beginning of the present one un- 
doubtedly makes them wiser and more care- 
ful. But one can hardly help being scepti- 
cal about the net result of preventive 
measures, especially against the defeated 
Japanese people whose Asiatic environment 
is quite different from that of Germany. He 
has to recognize the fact that the Japanese 
peopte cannot be totally crushed by any 
measures however strong just as the German 
people were not crushed after their defeat 
in the last world war.' The Japanese are no 
less clever than the Germans. On the other 
hand, they have something to their advantage 
which the defeated Germans did not have in 
1018. They are quite conscious of the 
various old grievances which their Asiatic 
environment harbours against some Western 
people. Indeed they are almost co-sufferers 
with the rest of Asia. When they are 
defeated and disabled by post-war measures 
they will certainly not resign to their well- 
deserved fate but will seek every possible 
means to utilize the aggrieved feeling of the 
Asian people. They will do everything to 
rouse this feeling to its bitterest form and 
then incite them all to rise in unity and be 
prepared for a racial war. There can be 
little doubt that the Japanese have already 
set themselves to this task of working upon 
the strained racial feeling in their conquered 
territories. If that feeling can be successfully 
worked upon everywhere in Asia and deve- 
loped into a form of bitter race hatred 
against the West, the stage is then quite 
prepared for a far more disastrous war than 

' This has been home out by the famous British 
statesman Sir George Srhustcr, K.C.S.T., K.C.M,G., 
M.C., M.P. In an article published in the 
Asiatic Review, .January 1844, he said, *But perhaps 
some one will ask, *‘Why all this talk of security? 

. . . Will not Japan be crushed and powerless after 
the war?” My answer to such questions is that 
it was in just su^h a mood that we all faced the 
future after 1018. We thought Germany was for 
ever emasculated, and that Russia was in such 
chaos that she could not within any foreseeable 
time become a great military power to be taken 
into account among world forces. And now we 
know the realities. . . . That she (Japan) can he 
utterly crushed out is impossible (Vol. XL, 
No. 141, p. 54). 


what has hitherto been witnessed. Japan has 
the necessary organizing capacity and war 
experience to instil hope and confidence in 
such terrible trial of powers. We shudder to 
think of such eventuality, for human society 
cannot stand a shock like it. 

Let us, therefore, not be misunderstood 
if we take this opportunity to tell our allied 
friends from outside Asia of our past griev- 
ances against some of their own people and 
ask them to help us clear our old misunder- 
standing. Let them be good and liberal 
enough to understand our frank criticism of 
their ways of life and study their persistent 
problems anew. Let them appreciate our 
honest effort to make men develop a universal 
outlook of life and thus live in peace and 
harmony. 

Wc do not want Japan to find an oppor- 
tunity or excuse to stir up our war impulses 
and lead us into a third world war. It would 
mean the virtual repudiation of the very 
noble ideal for which we all of the Allied 
Nations are fighting. Japan today is a lost 
child of Asia having been spoiled by Western 
infiuences in gross material and military lines. 
If circumstances compel the ancient peoples 
of Asia to listen to Japan’s alluring whispers 
and promises, they too will fall under the 
spell of the Axis cult of greed and power and 
eventually lose themselves in its dangerous 
holocaust. 

That would mean the final exit of the noble 
spirit of culture and civilization for which 
the old countries of Asia, more especially 
(.hina and India, have silently undergone 
sufferings and humiliations for so many ages 
of the^ past. That would mean Asia repudiat- 
ing her own past stubborn and heroic 
adherence to things and ideals which her 
ancient wisdom conceived for the benefit of 
the whole mankind. That would mean Asia 
losing her own soul in the maelstrom of cant, 
swagger and cruelty. 

What precisely is the nature of the spirit 
of culture and civilization which Asia repre- 
sents ? That is a question which at first may 
seem puzzling in view of the fact that Asia 
contains more than one distinct civilization, 
especially such as the civilizations of India 
and China. There is no doubt that each of 
these two great civilizations has its own 
peculiar character representing a peculiar 
type of people. But the peculiarity of each 
of these civilizations does not represent the 
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commou spirit of Asia; what is common in 
them does. When we consider this point the 
answer no longer seems difficult. The spirit 
of Asia is the spirit of harmony and adjustr- 
inent. This may be stated in other terms, 
such as, unity, S3rmpathy, fellow-feeling, etc. 
but the substance of the underlying thought 
would not be very different from it. The 
great Yedic literature of our Aryan fore- 
fathers in India reveals to us the truth of it. 
It tells us about their ceaseless and heroic 
efforts to understand the mighty elements of 
nature and to be in fellowship with them. 
It tells us how wonderfully they solved the 
most difficult problem of cultural coiiilict 
arising from their coming into contact with 
the old Dravidian people of India, people 
who had already developed a distinct civiliza- 
tion of their own, by incorporating the 
latler’s ideas and ideals in their own Vedic 
literature as we find in the somewhat weird 
contents of the. Atharva Veda. The ancient 
literature of China which represents the ideal 
ways of Chinese life embodies the same spirit 
of harmony and adjustment. 'Fhe Confuciaii 
doctrine of the Jen or universal love means 
it. True to the logic of life Confucius in his 
noble spirit of good-will could not but uphold 
the law of reciprocity slating that one really 
desiring to maintain himself must sustain 
others, one desiring to develop himself must 
develop others. In other words, the highest 
thing in life is, according to this great sage, 
to draw from one’s own self a parallel for the 
treatment of others. The spirit of his splen- 
did ethical philosophy is thus the spirit of 
harmony with all, especially in human 
.'iociety. Lao Tzu, the other master mind of 
("hiiui, sought to emphasize in his philosophy 
of the Tao the ideal to be in harmony with 
nature. Almost at the sama time arose in 
India the great Buddha with a most strikingly 
impressive personality whose sublime thought 
profoundly influenced the life and the mind 
of the Indian people for several centuries. 
The basic spirit of his doctrine was to realize 
the essential harmony or unity of life and, 
therefore, love all life. Although his doctrine 
was in accord with the main ethical ideas of 
the Vedas, its supreme position in Indian 
spiritual life came to an end within a few 
centuries, nay, as a new system of faith it 
had visually to disappear from India. This 
liappened because it saw the discrepancy of 
the Vedic rite of animal sacrifice with a 


strongly critical attitude and also because it 
did not concern itself much with reality in its 
mystical and transcendental aspect. The 
Indian mind is by nature very susceptible 
to mysticism. As the Vedas have enough" 
of it, especially in such portions of them as 
arc called the Upanishads they have served 
to inspire the Indian life far more than any- 
thing else. Lack of mysticism in the Bud- 
dhistic faith caused its sublime ethical ideal 
to slowly fall from the height of glory it had 
attained in popular esteem yielding its place 
again to the Vedas. Since then Buddhism 
has never again been able to recapture its old 
position in the land of its origin. But that 
did not detract from tlie position of divinity 
or avatar which its originator the great 
Buddha held and is still holding in the heart 
of Hindusthan. The Hindu spirit of harmony 
was clearly manifest in the deification of the 
Buddha although there was some disagree- 
ment with his teachings. Buddhism, how- 
ever, received a hearty welcome in all the 
surrounding countries of the north and the 
east of India. China with her wonderful 
practical mind gave it an imperial welcome 
inasmuch as it was quite in consonance with 
the natural spirit and ideal of her people. 
The moral code of Buddhism was to them like 
an amplified version of Confucianism. The 
acceptance of Buddhism by China showed the 
inherent spirit of unity between the two 
ancient countries of Asia. And these two 
countries, which have preserved their cultural 
spirit for the last forty centuries, can justly 
claim to represent the spirit of Asia. 

This spirit of Asia, the spirit of harmony 
and adjustment, has made it possible for her* 
to maintain in her bosom diverse forms of life 
even today, to allow diverse racial types to 
live and thrive in mutual recognition and 
appreciation of their differences. It has 
enabled her to be the proud mother of a 
rich variety of culture and civilization, the 
mother of all the living religions of the world. 
It has enabled her not only to tolerate and 
love variety but also to develop a strong 
dislike for uniformity. Indeed Asia main- 
tains her variety to cultivate her spirit of 
unity. For her it is the highest art of life. 

When others laugh at us Indians and 
Chinese because neither of us has yet been 
able to form a nation they do not seem to 
understand us. They do not try to sec why 
India is still like an epitome of the world. 
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more like a continent than a country. They 
do not see why China is still like a ‘sheet of 
loose sands’. They do not know what causes 
us to go slow in adopting the modern method 
of civilization and progress. They do not 
know because they have not read our cultural 
history or if they have read it they have not 
understood it. 

The spirit of harmony and adjustment 
which permeated the cultural history of 
India made her go slowly in drawing within 
the ambit of her great civilization the vari- 
ous types of people representing various 
levels of life. It was clearly against this 
spirit to forcibly absorb them into her civili- 
zation. Instead of that she allowed all these 
types of people to live in their own atmos- 
phere by the side of civilization coming when- 
ever they liked in close contact with it and 
choosing whatever they liked of it to adopt 
in their own ways of life. Thus closer and 
closer contact and the consequent familiarity 
with the civilization enabled them to gradually 
assimilate its various elements in such a 
spontaneous and natural manner that they 
themselves did not know since when they 
belonged to it. In many cases our Aryan 
forefathers, who carried the torch of civiliza- 
tion, sought to show interest and even appre- 
ciation of some of the naive or crude customs 
of tribal faiths introducing in them high spiri- 
tual interpretations and then adjusting them 
with their civilization. This way many tribal 
people of India have been slowly initiated 
into the higher ideas of life, — attracted, won, 
and finally absorbed. The process is slow 
^indeed, but it involved no cultural friction 
or maladjustment. There is no problem or 
misunderstanding in this method of cultural 
infiltration, for it is founded on the spirit 
of harmony and adjustment. 

The Indian is by nature against any kind 
of cultural imposition. To him the very con- 
ception appears to be self-contradictory and 
degrading, since it is uncultural for a cultured 
man to impose his culture upon others. An 
act of imposition involves the application of 
force, and no cultured man can think of 
resorting to force in any of his social under- 
takings. This is why India could not tolerate 
or appreciate any foreign civilizcdion which 
was uought to be imposed upon her. She 
kne.7 quite well that there were good things 
in every civilization, but it could not be good 
if imposed upon her. Naturally whenever 


there was a case of an alien civilization seek- 
ing to impose itself upon her she rejected it 
outright and was careful enough to see that 
no trace of it could remain in the land. That 
was why although Alexander succeeded in 
conquering some part of India he failed to 
implant the Greek civilization there. This 
has been admitted by all great historians. 
Here is what the reputed British historian 
V. A. Smith writes: ‘The campaign (of 
Alexander) although carefully designed to 
secure a permanent conquest, was in actual 
effect no more than a brilliantly successful 
raid on a gigantic scale, which left upon 
India no mark save the horrid scars of bloody 
war. India remained unchanged. The wounds 
of battle were quickly healed; the ravaged 
fields smiled again as the patient oxen and no 
less patient husbandmen resumed their inter- 
rupted labours; and the places of slain my- 
riads were filled by the teeming swarms of a 
population . . . India was not hellenized. 
She eontinued to live her life of “splendid 
isolation”, and soon forgot the passing of 
the Macedonian storm. No Indian author, 
Hindu, Buddhist or Jain, makes even the 
slightest allusion to Alexander or his deeds.’- 
This fate of the Greek civilization in India 
was inevitable although undoubtedly it had 
many splendid things within it which have 
been a real inspiration to all civilized peoples 
of even today. There were Greek colonies 
in India left by Alexander, but these India 
took care to absorb and today we do not 
know even where these colonies were. Similaf 
fate hud met the other invading hordes and 
raiders like the Sakas, the Huns, and the 
S'eythians. Having Finished their devastat- 
ing raids, carnage and rapine they finally 
chose to settle in the land. Instead of im- 
posing their own ways and culture they all 
became absorbed. The same process of cul- 
tural absorption has worked upon the suc- 
cessive invading forces of Tartars, Mongols, 
Turko-Iranians, Afgaiis, and so on, who no 
longer retain their distinctive racial names 
and other differences but have come under 
the common name of Moslems to be soon 
united or adjusted with the people of the 
land and to be real Indians. 

The history of the Chinese people, 1 believe, 
tells us the same truth. China, true to her 
spirit of the Jen, could not think of imposing 

® Karli/ History of India, p. 133. 
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her civilization upon the various backward 
and tribal groups of her people. They all 
have been, on the other hand, free to imbibe 
the civilization of the land by having every 
opportunity to come into closer contact and 
be familiar with it. It is the same cultural 
process of infiltration as in India which has 
been working in China all throughout her 
long history. That was how the desert no- 
mads, the Mongols and the Manchus, who 
ruled over the destiny of China for a long 
period of time finally became Chinese. It 
is very doubtful if these fierce people can 
now be clearly distinguished from the pure 
Chinese type of people.* The absorption of 
several millions of Israelites in this great 
civilization is a striking fact having perhaps 
no parallel in world history. We all know 
how this chosen race of the Holy Bible have 
resolutely been resisting, for the last nearly 
two thousand years, every attempt of the 
European people to absorb them. The Jews 
ill China, it is said, came originally from Per> 
sia about the second century B. C. They, of 
course, brought with them their characteristic 
race fertility, religious fidelity and cultural 
pride. Yet in the association of the Chinese 
]}cople they lost themselves altogether. This 
has been stated by a popular Chinese writer 
although with an unnecessary air of self- 
cxaltationl He seems to be quite sure that 
*it was due entirely to the family system that 
the Chinese were able to absorb the Jews of 
Honan who today are so thoroughly sinolized 
that their Jewish tradition of not eating pork 
has become a mere memory. The race cons- 
ciousness of the Jews can be shamed into obli- 
vion only by the greater race consciousness of 
the family-minded Chinese, and it was no 
mean accomplishment in the ethnological 
field.” 

Dr. Lin Tutan, author of this statement, 
can certainly feel proud of this great accom- 
plishment on the part of his people. But 

“ ‘When the Mongols of the Yuan dynasty entered 
China, they not only failed to destroy the Chinese 
race but were absorbed by the Chinese. Chinese 
not only did not perish, but even assimilated their 
Mongol conquerors, ^e Manchus subjected China 
and ruled over her for more than two hundred and 
sixty years ; they not only did not wipe out the 
Chinese race but were, on the contrary, absorbed 
by them, becoming fully Chinese.* (Dr, Sun Yat- 
Seii, San Min Chu I, translated by F. W. Prire, 
P. *28). 

^ Dr. Lin Yutan, My Country and My People, 
p. 85. 


those who actually won these stubborn Jews 
into the heart of their culture and society 
must have done it without any conscious 
feeling of it, for otherwise they could never 
think of socializing with them such hyper- 
conscious racialists. Only the spirit of har- 
mony and adjustment could account for this 
cultural accomplishment. 

This spirit has been working still in China 
to absorb her millions of tribal people in her 
south-western borders and interiors, such as 
the Hakkas, Miaos, Yaos, Lolos, Chungchias, 
and so on. Like India, China too has to 
take time to dispose of her problem of nation- 
building, for it is against her nature and 
tradition to use directly or indirectly any 
force to civilize them. 

The peculiar spirit which we thus find so 
clearly vindicated in all the struggles of India 
and (Jhina did not fail to assert itself also in 
other parts of Asia, especially in her olden 
days. The Greek conquerors failed to im- 
pose their civilization upon the near-eastern 
countries almost as completely as they 
failed in India. Many Greek generals who 
succeeded Alexander in their campaign 
of conquest ‘founded dynasty after dynasty 
within Asiatic limits’. But in the end 
practically no impression of these con- 
cpicrors remained. Even the mighty Roman 
conquerors fared no better. We arc told by 
a very distinguished British author that 
‘though he (the Roman) succeeded in 
southern Europe he failed in Asia as com- 
pletely as in Britain. ... He made the bold 
barbarians of Gaul, and of the more stubborn 
barbarians of Iberia, Romanized peoples, but 
of Asia he Romanized not one tribe. Some- 
thing in them rejected him utterly, and 
survived him ; and at this moment among the 
eight hundred millions of Asia, there are not 
twenty among whom can be traced by the 
most imaginative any lingering influence of 
Rome.” 

Yes, something in them rejected him utter- 
ly. What this something is does not have to 
be said any more. True Asia rejects all im- 
position of culture. She does it because it 
militates against her very ideal of culture. 

Is it very hard still for our allied friends to 
understand why we should be so anxious to 
tell them of our past grievances at this time 

* Meredith Townsend, Asia and Europe, pp. 23 
and 24. 
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when we arc so terribly involved in war 
against the Axis aggressors ? In the common 
crisis which has overtaken the entire civilized 
humanity of today we have come together 
with a genuine feeling of mutual sympathy 
and fellowship. This is the psychological 
moment, the most opportune time for us to 
know each other thoroughly and intimately. 
This is the time when we can sow the seed for 
permanent international unity. 

Never before in the history of international 
relationship have we heard the political 
leaders of Europe and America speak so 
sincerely and earnestly about the ideal of 
universal justice and fellowship as we hear 
today. The cult of power is fast losing its 
old fascination to them, perhaps through its 
dreadful exposure of bloody carnival that 
ultimately brings to itself a more dreadful 


nemesis. In its place we hear now the talk 
of an Atlantic Charter, of the four freedoms, 
and so on. The wild cyclonic temper of the 
Atlantic seems to have been prevailed over, 
almost with the touch of a miracle, by a 
fresh soothing air arising from an alchemy of 
cruel facts. This air is now ‘seeking every 
passage to transmit its lively ozone to the 
other ocean areas, more pronouncedly to the 
Pacific, and is thus giving signs of a new 
refreshing atmosphere that may revitalize the 
almost asphyxiated spirit of Asia and let it 
assert its supreme position this time over the 
entire globe, wiping out forever the narrow 
fictitious boundaries of the East and the 
West and thus heralding the dawn of a new 
era of peace and love and genuine fellowship 
for all. 


WHAT DID SWAMI VIVEKANANDA TEACH IN AMERICA ? 

By Swami Atulananda 


The story of the life of Swami ’Vivekananda 
is the story of the development of great 
ideas; it is the story of a soul groping, strug- 
gling for light and self-realization and 
finally of attainment. It is the story of the 
inner nature of man. First intellectual 
struggle, scepticism, and doubt; then, burn- 
ing faith and illumination — these were the 
stages through which Swami Vivekananda 
passed before he became the great exponent 
of the Vedanta religion, the greatest of his 
time. 

In the presence of Swami Vivekananda we 
stand in the presence of spirit sclf-revealcd; 
wc stand face to face with Reality. Listen- 
ing to his voice we listen to a voice coming 
from afar, a voice reverberating through the 
ages, travelling in silence, recognized only by 
mystics and sages. Blessed are they who 
can hear that voice; twice blessed are those 
who came under the spell of that voice when 
made audible to mortal hearing. 

When we study the life of Swami Viveka- 
nanda we study the book of life. For his 
was a life not only of divine revelations, but 
also of extraordinary human events. 

Before his meeting with his divine Master, 
Bhagavan Shri Ramakrishna, Swami Viveka- 
nanda was known as a restless youth with 


keen intellect always in search of Ttuth. 
Steeped in Western culture, he was constant- 
ly analysing the religious and social condi- 
tions not only of his own, but also of 
foreign nations. But when he met his 
Master a new world opened up before him. 
For in the temple-garden of Dakshiueshwar, 
near Calcutta, he found a man, the living 
embodiment of ancient wisdon^ and the 
ancient culture of the East. Nay more ! He 
found a man who could stand up and say, 
*I have seen God\ It was the blending of 
these two lives, of the old sage at Dakshi- 
neshwar and of the young college student 
known as Naren, that produced the perso- 
nality revered by the world today as Swami 
Vivekananda. It was as the spokesman of 
his Master’s message that we knew the 
Swami in America. Wc knew him as the 
young prophet burning with zeal and 
enthusiasm, a magnetic personality.' At the 
very beginning of his public career in 
America, at the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, the man stood revealed. At the 
very opening sentence of his short address, 
six thousand men' and women rose to their 
feet applauding the foreign monk. The 
audience was touched as no preceding 
speaker had been able to touch them. The 
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Swami’s masterly address on that occasion, 
alone, would have been sufficient to secure 
for him an exalted position in the American 
mind. 

The Swami’s genius expressed itself in 
various ways. In his lectures in America he 
threw a new light on the Vedanta philosophy; 
he breathed new life into the old doctrines; 
he made Vedanta a living practical power 
in the lives of the people. 

Swami Vivekananda came to us without 
credentials. He came as he had wandered 
in India from village to village, and with 
American hospitality he was welcomed and 
accorded an opportunity to speak. And 
when he spoke it was of the religious ideas 
of the Hindus. What the Swami accom- 
plished in his first address directed to the 
nations of the world at Chicago, was a 
marvellous disclosure of his genius. 

Not only the different Christian churches 
were represented, but also eight great non- 
Christian religions. These were Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Confucianism, Shinto- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Mazdaism. Each 
representative of these great faiths spoke 
from his own limited standpoint. 

When Swami Vivekananda spoke, a new 
atmosphere seemed to pour into the great 
Hall of Columbus. A new spirit look posses- 
sion of the audience. Sectarianism, bigotry, 
superstition were swept aside to make room 
for the harmony of all religions. It was an 
overwhelming message of good will and 
brotherly love. After addressing his audi- 
ence as Sisters and Brothers of America, 
when at last the applause that greeted these 
words had subsided, the SVami began by 
thanking his audience for their cordial wel- 
come. He thanked them in the name of 
the most ancient order of monks in the 
world; he thanked them in the name of the 
millions of Hindus of all classes and sects. 
‘I am proud’, he said, Ho belong to a 
religion that has taught the world both 
tolerance and universal acceptance’. And he 
closed by expressing his hope that the bell 
that tolled that morning in honour of the 
Convention might be the death-knell of all 
fanaticism, of all persecution, and of all 
uncharitable feeling. 

Here the religious consciousness of India 
spoke through Swami Vivekananda addres- 
sing itself to the religious consciousness of the 
West. Behind Swami Vivekananda stretched 


a world that dated from the Vedic period, 
long ages of spiritual development; facing 
him sat the new world, young, tumultuous, 
overflowing with energy and self-assurance, 
yet alert and inquisitive. Into the ears of 
the youngest among the nations he poured 
the wisdom of the ages. ‘We Hindus’, he 
once said, ‘do not merely tolerate, we unite 
ourselves with every religion, praying in the 
mosque of the Mohammedan, worshipping 
before the fire of the Zoroastrian, and kneel- 
ing before the Cross of the Christian. We 
gather the flowers of all religions, and binding 
them together with the cord of love, make 
them into a beautiful bouquet of worship’. 
And with the insight of the prophet he 
declared: ‘Upon the banner of every religion 
will soon be written, in spite of their resist- 
ance, “Help, and not fight, assimilation and 
not destruction, harmony and peace, and 
not dissension” ’. 

The Swami spoke of muhtly the doctrine 
that man becomes divine by realizing the 
Divine. ‘Religion’, he said, ‘reaches its 
perfection in us only when it leads us to 
“Him who is the One Life in a universe of 
death, to Him who is the constant basis of 
an ever-changing world, to Him who is the 
only Soul, of which all souls are but delusive 
manifestations” ’. And when he spoke of 
the doctrine of the Ishta-Devata^ the right 
of each soul to choose its own path, and to 
seek God in its own way, the West was 
startled by his catholicity, for such freedom 
in religion the West had not even dreamt of. 
For divided as the numerous Christian 
churches may.be, they all agree on this one 
point that there is one path and one only, one 
Saviour, Jesus the Christ, and unless one be- 
lieves in him there is no salvation. 

But Swami Vivekananda pointed out that 
such a narrow conception of religion invari- 
ably leads to fanaticism. And in his own 
humorous way he told the story of the frog 
who thought that his little well was the 
universe. ‘All mas’, the Swami said, ‘are 
little frogs hypnotized into the belief that 
their particular wells arc the best and 
grandest. Fanatics refuse to listen to what 
other religions have to teach’. And he 
chaiitccl, ‘Hear yc children of immortal bliss, 
even ye that dwell in the highest spheres, 
for I have found the Eternal One, and 
knowing Him yc also shall be freed from 
death’. ‘Then alone’, he said, ‘can misery 
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cease, when I am one with happiness; then 
ilone can error cease, when I am one with 
wisdom; then alone cun death cease, when 
[ am one with life’. 

The Swam! had little patience with the 
constant harping on original sin, in the 
West. ‘Why do you dwell on sin so much’, 
he exclaimed, ‘you are heirs of immortal 
bliss. We Hindus refuse to call you sinners ! 
Ye arc the children of God, holy and perfect 
beings. It is sin to call man a sinner, it is 
a libel on human nature’. And straighten- 
ing himself to his full length he called out, 
‘Come, O lions, and shake oiT the delusion 
that you arc sheep. You are souls immortal, 
spirits free, blest and eternal. In the heart 
of everyone of you the same Truth reigns*. 

Thus the Swami cleared the theological 
atmosphere of the West. He sounded the 
trumpet call of glad tidings, of hope, of 
cheer, of salvation for all. And a new 
thought-wave swept over America. The 
Swami brought the Gospel of the Divinity 
(if man. 

At the Parliament of Religions Swami 
Vivekananda had suddenly become a world- 
figure. The newspapers acclaimed him the 
greatest figure at the Parliament, a noble, 
sincere man, learned beyond compare. The 
Nexv York Critique spoke of him as an orator 
by Divine Right. The Hon’blc Mr. Snell 
wrote that on all occasions the Swami was 
received with greatest enthusiasm. People 
thronged about him wherever he went, and 
hung with eagerness on his every word. 
The more liberal Christians confessed that he 
was ‘a prince among men’. 

Thus through the newspapers the masses 
of America came to learn about the wonder- 
ful monk from India. Thus the Swami was 
introduced to the American nation, for 
every American (from the north to the 
south, from the east to the west), even in 
the smallest villages reads his daily paper. 

Thousands of enlightened persons, Emer- 
sonians, Transcendcntalists, Neo-Christians, 
Universalists, whether hearing him personally 
or reading about him, felt that the Swami 
was, indeed, an Oriental prophet come to 
them with a new message. And so meteoric 
was the transformation from (.’fscurity to 
most exalted fume, that it can be truly said 
that the Swami ‘awoke one morning to find 
himself famous’. 

But to the Swami all this glorification was 


as so much straw. It did not touch or elate 
him. He bowed down to that great, divine 
Power that stood behind him, that inspired 
him, that spoke and acted through him. 
He rather regretted that the joy of the free 
life of the unknown Sannyasin was at an 
end. There was no more quiet, no more the 
peace of retirement. His life was now for the 
public, strenuous, ceaseless labour, giving 
himself for the good of all. 

Neither was his task always a pleasant one. 
Travelling from place to place, always lectur- 
ing, always teaching, suffering from the 
severe cold of the American winter taxed his 
strength to the utmost. Then, ignorant people 
plied him with stupid, irritating questions. 
Upon these he fell like a thunderbolt to 
defend his Faith, to uphold the prestige of 
his motherland. His replies came as flashes 
of lightning, and the venturesome questioner 
would find himself impaled on the lance of 
the Swami’s keen intellect. 

Swami Vivekananda had come to speak the 
truth, not to flatter the American nation to 
win their applause and sympathy. He had 
u great reverence for Christ and his teachings, 
but he saw the flaws in current Christianity. 
He pointed out the defects of so-ealled Chris- 
iiaii civilization. And sometimes he had to 
deliver hard blows. 

Ill Detroit, before a large audience he ex- 
claimed, ‘One thing I would tell you. You 
train and educate and pay men, to do what ? 
To come over to our country and curse and 
abuse all my forefathers, my religion, every- 
thing we hold sacred. These men come to us 
and say, “You idolaters, you will go to hell.” 
If all India stood up and threw at you all the 
mud of the Indian Ocean, we would not be 
doing the smallest part of what you are doing 
to us. And for what? Did we ever try to 
convert the West to our religion ? Nay 1 Wc 
say to you, “Have your own religion and let 
us have ours.” Neither have I come to make 
you Hindus. I have come to make you better 
Christians. Remember Christ’s saying : 
“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” Everything 
that has selfishness for its basis must perish. 
If you want to live, go back to Christ. Go 
back to him who had nowhere to rest his 
head. Go back to him, and give up your 
vain pursuits. Better live in rags with Christ 
than in palaces without him.’ 

It is no wonder that some of the Swami’s 
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utterances gave rise to opposition. Some 
tried by all means to impair the Swami’s 
reputation. But amidst all these distractions 
he kept his equanimity of mind, trusting in 
God, and consoling himself with the thought 
that the high-minded Christians were his 
avowed admirers. The Swami remained sim- 
ple and pure as a child. 

On one occasion he said, *1 am a plain- 
spoken man, but 1 mean well. I want to 
tell you the truth. You are my children. I 
want to show you the way to God by pointing 
out your errors. Therefore I do not flatter 
you', or always say fine things about your 
civilization. I point out to you what Christ 
taught.’ 

And when a distinguished clergyman asked 
the Swami how he could understand Christ so 
well, he replied, ‘Why? Jesus was an Oriental. 
It is only natural for us Orientals to under- 
stand and love him.’ And again, when he 
was asked if he did not resent the false rejicrts 
circulated about him, he said very gently, 
‘Not at all ; this is also the voice of the 
Beloved. My Master would never recognize 
personal abuse or malice; “Everything,” he 
said, “comes from the Mother Divine.” ’ 

During his first period in America, the 
Swami found a life of constant change a great 
strain, mentally and physically. By nature 
he was meditative. His friends often found 
him wrapped in his own thoughts, hardly cons- 
cious of his surroundings. But the constant 
fri'^ion of alien thoughts, endless questioning, 
and the frequent clash of wits in the Western 
world, awoke in him a different spirit. He 
became as alert and wide-awake as the world 
in which he found himself. He began to 
study various problems. He compared 
Western and Eastern culture, and he investi- 
gated the industrial and economic systems of 
America, that he might apply these later to 
the wants of his own people. He visited 
museums, universities and art galleries. In 
short, he became a keen student of American 
life. As the result of these observations he 
later declared, ‘As regards spirituality, the 
Americans arc far inferior to us, but their 
society is superior to ours. We will teach 
them spirituality, and assimilate what is best 
in their society.’ 

The Swami was now admitted into all classes 
of society, even the most exclusive. Thus he 
met the most brilliant intellects of the country. 
The famous orator and agnostic, Ingersoll. 


himself a man of bold and fearless speech, 
once told the Swami : ‘If you had come forty 
years ago to preach in this country, the 
people would have hanged you or burned 
you alive. But now the nation is somewhat 
prepared to accept you. Your ideas are most 
enlightening.’ And Mr. Fesla, the most dis- 
tinguished scientist of his time, said, ‘Swami, 
I appreciate your lectures so much because 
they arc so scientific !’ 

But with it all the Swami felt somewhat 
disgusted with the fame he had acquired. 
He felt that the interest he had awakened 
was after all superficial. He desired earnest- 
minded disciples whom he could teach the 
deeper truths of Vedanta, who would follow 
his advice, and struggle for God-realization. 
He therefore began to hold private classes in 
New York City. 

There, in his room, students came to him. 
They sat on the floor, in Indian fashion. As 
one of the students has expressed : ‘How 
intensely interesting were these classes ! 
Those who were privileged to attend them 
can never forget it. We seemed to live in 
a different world, to be transplanted to a 
higher sphere. And when we went home we 
seemed to walk on air. Swami was so digni- 
fied, still so simple, so earnest, so eloquent.’ 

In this humble way did Swami Vivekananda 
do his work in New York. Thus he taught 
wealthy Americans of high position in the 
fashion of the ancient Rishis. He felt that 
now he was carrying on his work, slowly but 
surely, on the right footing. He gave himself, 
all he had to give, in leaching and training 
these chosen followers. He taught them how 
to calm the restless mind, how to control the 
senses, how to lead the natural desires into 
spiritual channels. He taught them to medi- 
tate, and how to form the habit of thinking 
spiritual thoughts. IIc explained to his stu- 
dents that religion was not a question of 
belief, but of realization, and realization was 
the result of earnest practice. 

Swami Vivekananda lived not for himself, 
he lived for others. ‘I do not care a straw for 
your hhakti or he exclaimed, ‘may 

I be born again and again, and suffer a 
thousand miseries, so that I may worship the 
only God that exists, the only God I believe 
in, my God in the poor and ignorant of all 
races and all species. I would go through a 
thousand hells to do good to others. This is 
mv Dharma.’ 
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In America the Swami taught from the 
Bhagavadffita and the Upanishads. He 
taught the different systems of Yoga as so 
many means to realize God. He preached 
the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. His was a 
religion of strength and fearlessness. 

Fear he declared to be the greatest sin. 
‘Man is born to conquer nature. Faith in 
ourselves, and faith in God, this is the secret 
of greatness. We arc the Atman, deathless 
and free; pure by nature. Life is short, the 
vanities of the world are transient. Let us 
preach and live the Truth.’ 

And again he said, ‘Desire nothing, look for 
no return. It is desirelessncss that brings 
results. And remember, the stepping stone, 
the real centre, the real heart of all spiritual 
culture is Renunciation. Arise ! Awake ! 
and stop not till the goal is reached !’ 

On one occasion the Swami said, ‘If I 
succeed in helping one single person to 
realize God, I shall feel that my labours have 
not been in vain ; I shall consider my work a 
success.’ 

Wc tread here on sacred ground. We are 
not here at liberty to indulge in vain specula- 
tions. But, perhaps, I may be permitted to 
give it as my sincere conviction that this hope 
of Swami Vivekananda was more than fulfil- 
led. Certain it is that the Swami has been a 
spiritual blessing in the lives of thousands of 
Americans. 

Those of you who have watched the growth 
of the American mentality since the Swami’s 


February 

advent in that country will agree with me 
that the Swami’s work has not been in vain. 

Today in magazine articles and other publi- 
cations, today from platform and pulpit, ideas 
are promulgated akin to the teachings of 
Vedanta. For this broader outlook Swami 
Vivekananda laid the foundation. Today 
science with its wonderful progress is 
approaching the ancient Truth, taught by our 
Rishis ages ago, the truth that One Intelli- 
gence, One stable Consciousness is at the back 
of the ever-changing universe. 

The American mind is in search of a final 
solution of the problem of life. This solution, 
so far as human speech can reveal it, has been 
placed before the congress of nations by 
Swami Vivekananda many years ago. Brother 
Sannyasins have followed the Swami in 
the field. And at present several trained 
Sannyasins of the Ramakrishna Mission arc 
in America, in different cities, preaching the 
life-giving truths of Vedanta. 

America is a vast country. The number 
of workers is small; the demand is great. 
But I trust some day the Swami’s vision will 
come true, and the West will be honey- 
combed with Sannyasins of our Mission. It 
is only the deeper truths of religion — as the 
Swami has pointed out— that can bring 
harmony and understanding between the 
nations of the world. This harmony, this 
understanding, based on the divinity inherent 
in man, is the message Swami Vivekananda 
brought to the West. 


UPANISIIADIC MEDITATION* 

By Swami Gambthraxanda 


The Mean in ^ of IJpdsann 

Thus far we have dealt with some updmnds 
which may be called f)ractical Vedanta. But 
ypdsand is a much more comprehensive term 
and covers not only a life of action but action- 
less life as well; and, as such, it was the con- 
cern of not only the Kshatriyas but of all, 
though the former were the discoverers of 
some of its most important methods. 

Let us, then, first understand wcat the word 
updsrnd exactly means. Literally it means 
sitting near, mentally approaching an ideal. 
In Vedantic literature we come across several 


definitions of this term. In the Vrdfwtasurn 
the definition runs thus: *TJpusand is a kind 
of mental process relating to the Qualified 
Brahman, such, for instance, as the ShdndUya~ 
vidyd,^ But this definition is not compre- 
hensive enough. For in the Upanishads wc 
have not only BrnhmopCmwd but also ahrnh- 
viopds(im1~\t has as its object not only the 
Qualified Brahman, but much more that is 
not Brahman. Shankaracharya, accordingly, 
defines vpdsand thus in the introduction to his 
commentary on the Chhdndofipa ZJpanishad' 

•Continn^ from the .Faniiary issue. 
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^Updsand means this^ that, after accepting 
some object of meditation as set forth in the 
scriptures, one should have such a current of 
thought directed towards it that no other idea 
may arise to break the flow.’ In the com- 
mentary on the lirihaddranyaka (I. iii. 9) he 
writes: ^Updsand is mentally approaching 
the form of the deity or the like as it is pre- 
sented by the eulogistic portions of the Vedas 
relating to the objects of meditation, and con- 
centrating on it, excluding conventional no- 
tions, till one is as completely ideiitiiied with 
it, as with one’s body, conventionally regarded 
as one’s self.’ 

So, according to Shankara, the object of 
meditation may be any Hhantric object, or any 
deity, or Brahman. Besides, it is essentially 
a mental process, and aims at a knowledge of 
the object through identilication. But itpd- 
sanA itself is not knowledge. This is a 
very important point to keep in mind. Upd- 
sand may lead to realization trough the puri- 
fication of the mind, but by itself it falls far 
short of realization. The process of knowing 
and meditation arc both mental processes to 
be sure, but knowledge of an object is 
not subject to the option of the kiiowcr, inas- 
much us he cannot know it at will to be other 
than what it actually is. He knows the ob- 
ject as soon us his organs of knowledge begin 
to act with reference to the object. In 
meditation the meditator’s will plays a pro- 
minent part. The meditator has full freedom 
to meditate or not or do it in the manner he 
best thinks fit. The Panchadashi (IX. 71.-82) 
brings out this distinction very aptly: 
‘Knowledge is determined by the object, but 
vpdsand is dependent on the subject.’ The 
Panchadashi also emphasizes the cloraciit of 
faith in updsaiuu One must have faith in 
the object and the jirocess of meditation 
as taught by the scriptures and the Guru, 
Knowledge does not prcsui)])osc any such 
faith. A third ]M)int to note is that the 
objects of vpdsand arc not merely imaginary 
things or concepts, — nor need they be real 
in the ordinary sense of the term; but they 
are presented by the scriptures. Thus know- 
Iwige and meditation arc entirely different. 
As such, if we arc to divide the Vedas into 
two parts, we shall naturally place the part 
on meditation under karma rather than under 
jndna. As Shankara remarks in his commen- 
tary on the Urahma-sutraSf 


That which is presented for performance irres- 
pective of its nature and which is dependent on 
man’s will, is called duty. As for instance the 
instriieiion, ‘The sacrificer will meditate on the 
deity to whom he is to sacrifice,’ or ‘He will 
mentally meditate on sandhya. Meditation im- 
plies thinking. Though it is mental like know- 
ledge, a man may at will do it, not do it or do 
otherwise than instructed, since it is subject to 
option. But knowledge presupposes means of 
knowledge ; and these means depend on the nature 
of objects. So knowlcdgjc cannot be done, not 
done, or otherwise done. It depends solely on the 
object and not on injunction or the subject’s will. 
So, though knowledge is mental, it is entirely 
different from aelion. In sueh instructions of 
updsanii as 'O Gautama, think on the man as a 
sacrificial fire, think on the woman as a sacrificial 
fire,’ the thinking of man and woman as fire is 
only a result of scriptural instruction and is 
dependent on the subject’s will. Hut the know- 
ledgc of the real fire as lire is neither due to sueh 
an instruelion nor to the subject's will. What is 
it then.^ It is knowledge determined by fire which 
is being perceived with the eyes; it is not action. 

Thus far we are all agreed. Our next 
stumbling block is with regard to nididhyd- 
sanUf which term also is roughly translated 
as meditation. Some Vedantists, too, would 
think of nididhydsana us meditation in the 
ordinary sense of the term. But Sureshvar- 
acharya in his Vdrtika is at pains to show that 
this can never be so. In the lirihaddranyaka 
Vjfanishad Yrijiiavulkya says to Maitreyi, his 
wife, ‘The Self is to be seen, to be heard of, 
to be thought of, and to be made an object 
of nididhydsana. Everything is known when 
the Self is seen through hearing, thinking, 
and vijndna.^^ Commenting on this Suresh- 
vara says that the use of the word vijdna in 
the second sentence in place of nididhydsana 
ill the first, shows that nididhydsana is not 
ordinary meditation, but a meditation of a 
higher order in which there is no sense of 
exertion of will, no conscious employment of 
the thinking process, no intellection whatso- 
ever. It is constant presence of a conviction 
of the form ‘I am Brahman’, and yet it falls 
just short of aparokshAnabhuti or the direct 
realization of the Self.- 

(U- iv. 5). Fi/ndna literally 
menus spt^cinl knowledge. 

wTRUfw wnril I 

PifipsiriHsni^ n 
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Aims and Methods 

We have thus distinguished updsand from 
karnia on the one hand and jndna and ntdt- 
dhydsana on the other. Wc have seen that 
its proper function is to prepare the mind for 
the final realization^ the intuition or revela- 
tion of Ultimate Reality. It takes hold of 
the man as a whole. It deepens his emotion^ 
strengthens his will, and expands his intellect. 
The Upanishads do not stop simply by saying 
— the Self is to be intuited by 
the mind,’**' they also show the technique 
through which the requisite power of intui- 
tion is to be developed. For in Vedanta, we 
must remember that, we have not to reach 
God or to obtain Him as wc obtain things. 
On the contrary, we have merely to unfold 
our own latent infinitude and gradually grow 
till we reach the highest expansion. The 
highest realization comes as a sudden and 
spontaneous opening of insight; all that 
upusand can do is to free the mind from all 
impurities and worldly distraction, and con- 
centrate it on Brahman so that light may 
descend unimpeded. The highest immediate 
knowledge or intuition in which the subject 
and object become absolutely identified comes 
after a long process of preparation; and 
updsanu helps greatly in these preliminary 
stages. Let us take some examples. 

Pravahana Jaivali, of whom wc have 
already spoken, taught some Brahmins an 
updmnd in which the imagination is guided 
to higher and higher strata till it loses itself 
in the highest thing which is Brahman. Thus 
sdnianft arc shown to be resting on voice 
(UT^i which is dependent on vitality ( um ), 
which again is sustained by food Pro- 

duced with the help of water. Water comes 
from the upper atmosphere. This rests on 
solid earth. This earth is dependent on the 
subtlest of all things which is Brahman. Thus 
if we push our chain of dependence to the 
farthest limit, we cannot escape being in the 
presence of the Highest Cause. This is a 
meditation based on the ascending order of 
things.^ 

In another updsand this ascent is combined 
with gradual expansion. We cannot possibly 
give all the details, but present only the 
bare outlines. First, we are asked to medi- 

* Brihaddranyaha VpanUhad, IV. iv. 19. 

* Chhdndogya Upanishad, I. viii-ix. 


tate on such words as hdoo, hdee, atha, etc., 
which meaningless words are added in sdma 
songs for making a tune full. We have to 
consider hdoo as the earth, hdee as air, atha 
as moon and so on. Then we come to the 
sdyna, song as a whole divided into five parts 
which are thought of differently as identical 
with different things in the universe, till at 
the end of this section of the updsand we have 
almost exhausted everything gross and subtle 
including the mind, the vital force, the organ 
of speech, etc. The next stage leads us to a 
higher synthesis where a bigger sdman having 
seven parts is taken up as a symbol for all 
conceivable things. In the fourth stage 
different kinds of sdnums bearing different 
names arc used as symbols. The climax is 
reached in the last stage, when, by the widest 
sweep, the whole universe is imposed on all 
the sdmans conceived as a unified entity. 
All the three worlds, all the three Vedas, 
all the gross stellar bodies, and all living 
beings as well as all subtle things arc thought 
of as identical with sdman, and the Upanishad 
concludes the uj^dsand by saying, *He who 
meditates thus becomes identified with all'. 

But if the Upanishads taught the updftands 
of infinite expansion outwardly, they were 
careful to prescribe meditations for probing 
into the subtlest of all subtle things. Thus 
we arc told that the earth is the essence of 
all elements, since it is their highest creation. 
Water is the essence of earth since it is water 
that makes the particles of earth a compact 
whole. Herbs, that is to say, the juices 
of the herbs, are the essence of water since 
they maintain life. Man is the essence of 
these juices since they impart strength. Speech 
is the essence of a man since speech distin- 
guishes him from animals. Rik mantras arc 
the essence of speech. The mmans are the 
essence of the rikn since music is the highest 
achievement of voice. And Om is the essence 
of all sdmans.^ This Orn is the name and 
symbol of Brahman — ^Omiti Brahman’.' 
Through this process of searching for the 
essences of things we reach Brahman. Again 
we are to deduce everything from that Om, 
for everything is from Oin — *Omiti idam 

^ IhuL, I. xiii-xxi, 

• Ibid-, I. i. 8. 

’ Taittiriya Upanishad, II. vni. 

Chhdndogya Upanishad, U* 

zxiii. 8. 
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narvamy* and everything is penetrated through 
and through by Om; Orn is everything. This 
double process of induction and deduction 
carries us to the centre of things and gives 
us a universal view. 

The Upanishads were, however, careful not 
to carry all and sundry to the Ughest medi- 
tation irrespective of their mental progress. 
Various %iiithand» of various degrees and 
subtlety were prescribed for people in various 
stages of life. *From the familiar to the un- 
familiar’ was their motto, as it was also ^from 
the concrete to the abstract’. It is a mistake 
to think that the updmnd-kanda was meant 
only for those who retired from life, the 
vdnaprasthoit. The students, too, had their 
upihandSf as we have already shown in con- 
nection with samhitopanishaU The house- 
holders had theirs, as for instance the 
panchdffni-vidyn. The priests engaged in 
sacrifices— the chanters of hymns, the pourers 


of oblation, the singers of sdviam — ^had their 
adequate updsands. And so also had those 
who led a retired life, or were otherwise 
debarred from undertaking the costly and 
prolonged ceremonials. And as a usual rule 
they started from the most familiar things — 
the students from letters, the ordinary people 
from acts, the thinkers from concepts, and 
the meditators from lower meditations. And 
the whole process aimed at a grand synthesis 
in which the gross and subtle, the microcosm 
and the macrocosm, the transcendental and 
the immanent lost their separate existence. 
Thus at every turn we are reminded of the 
identity of the adhibhuta^ the adhidaiva^ and 
the adkydtma — the natural, the supernatural, 
and the personal. In fact, the updsands 
aimed not only at intellectual grasp but also 
at spiritual identification. 

(To be Concluded) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

Among our new contributors to this issue 
is Dr. Dhirendra Nath Roy, M.A., Ph.D., 
who was visiting Professor in the National 
Yunnan University, and Professor in the 
National College of Oriental Studies, Chung- 
king, China. He f^ves a brilliant exposition 
of what Asia Stands for, . . . Swami Atula- 
nanda is an American Sannyasin of the 
llainakrislina Mission, who is almost an 
octogenarian now, and is spending his time in 
the Himalayas. Here he gives us a graphic 
and authentic account of the impression made 
by Swami ‘Vivekananda on thinking Ameri- 
cans of his time. 

Romain Roij^ni) 

According to the Paris Radio, Romain 
Holland, the famous French author and 
literary geniu's, has passed away, at the age 

79, at Vezelay in the Yonne Department. 
In October 1948, the German Radio had 
announced his death which later proved to 
be incorrect. In the death of M. Romain 
Holland the world has lost a noble soul, and 
India a sincere friend who truly understood 
and appreciated her cultural greatness, and 
her spiritual personalities. He was one of 


the greatest writers of the modern age who 
combined erudition with a rare catholicity of 
vision. Being a true well-wisher of humanity, 
and a passionate lover of peace, he deeply 
felt the anguish of soul seeing the horrors 
of war and the tragedy of modern civiliza- 
tion. Disillusioned in the West by the hap- 
]ienings of the last war, he turned to India 
for inner light and spiritual- strength for the 
fulfilment of his cherished dream. In his 
search for the verities of human life, he came 
into intimate touch with Indian philosophic 
thought, and was greatly influenced by it. 
Romain Holland’s monumental works on the 
lives of Shri Ramakrishna, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and Mahatma Gandhi, are an expres- 
sion of his pmfound admiration for and 
indebtedness to such spiritual giants of 
India. In them he found the fulfilment of 
his own ideals of universal .harmony and 
spiritual dynamism. Through these biogra- 
phies he not only acquainted Europe with 
the teachings of Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, but also presented the lacerated soul 
of the war-weary West with the balm of spiri- 
tual healing. He was a philosopher, poet, 
and mystic in one. He dedicated his life for 
the cause of world peace and the brother- 
hood of mankind. We hope the efforts of 
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this ^eat savant will not fail to bear fruit. 
May his soul rest in peace. 

Medical Men and Social Welfare 

Prof. H. E. Si|»erist of the Foreign Experts 
Medical Mission has drawn the attention of 
medical men in this country to the need for 
utilizing teehnieal advance in medicine to the 
promotion of social welfare. In his Address 
delivered at the Madras Medical College he 
stressed the importance of sociology of medi- 
cine in the training of doctors who should be 

not only men trained in the science of medicine, 
hut social workers, educators, friends and helpers 
of their fellowmen, leading them to a healthier and 
happier life. 

Medical education in India suffers from the 
same drawbacks as does general education 
with respect to ideals and training. Medical 
graduates passing out of the Universities find 
it difficult to earn a decent living outside the 
cities owing to the poverty in the villages. 
Ilcncc little or no medical relief is available 
in the majority of villages. Besides, there is 
a great paucity of medical workers compared 
wilh the vast field to be served in India. It is 
necessary that the system of medical educa- 
tion should be suited to meeting the basic 
needs of the people at large. Hence Prof. 
Sigerist suggests that doctors should not rest 
content with curing diseases only, but that 
they should become active social workers, 
paying attention to prevention, sanitation, 
and the spreading of general health education. 

Mcdicvil cflucsilion would hcrcMflrr have lo 
emphasi/e the preventive side. Preventive medi- 
cine must permeate the entire teaching of medicine, 
and new text hooks and laboratories would have 
to he devised in this behalf. . . . We must introduce 
socinlogierd training in the eurriciilum. Wc must 
develop a sociolotfy of meilicine. . . . sociology of 
medicine taught through actual field work, students 
unde:- training being ri'.it for n. few months each 
year to work among the people. 

Our doctors should be encouraged to be- 
come not only better physicians, but better 
and useful citizens. The learned Professor 
said that in Russia and Yugoslavia much 
advance had been made in training medical 
men in medico-social work, and in helping 
the people to know how to prevent disease 
and promote health. Such a ta^\ will prove 
undoubtedly more difficult in India where the 
majority of people in the villages are unable 
to read or write. Hence a greater respon- 
sibility rests on the few educated persons. 


They have to work for the regeneration of 
India by becoming familiar with the social 
and economic conditions of the vast masses 
and by educating them and raising their 
standards of life by living and working in 
their midst. 

A Tirade Against Hinduism 
Hinduism lias allowed a great amount of 
liberty in religious and spiritual matters. 
Hindus have shown infinite tolerance towards 
other religious and faiths. But yet attempts 
arc made to discredit Hinduism and Hindu 
scriptures, wrongly attributing to them the 
onus for social or sectarian prejudices. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkur, explaining his stand 
against the Vedas and the Gita at a party, 
is reported to have held that these books 
which showered insults on the ‘depressed 
classes’ and had thrown them into such a 
humiliating plight would never be held by 
them as their sacred and holy bonks. In 
his opinion the Bbagavadgita was a ‘political’ 
book, whose purpose was to raise Bruhminism 
to a supreme position. It is unfortunate 
that a person like Dr. Ambedkar, occupying 
an eminent position today, is pleased to 
express himsidf in such words against the 
Hindu scriptures. W(; understand and 
sympathize with the feeling of utter dissatis- 
faction which has given rise to such expres- 
sion. But uiimeritcil condcin nation of the 
scriptures is certainly not the way to gel 
a wrong righted. The institution of caste, 
however irrational it may appear to many 
today, had its own good purpose to serve in 
the past; though in modern times it may 
have lost its noble aim of conserving and 
developing the best in every social group 
in harmony with national ideals. No Hindu 
scripture ever upheld caste derived from 
mere birth ow/i/. A man’s caste was deter- 
mined by his inherent gn//a and Ifarma, 
viz, by the temperament and tendencies 
predominant in him, mainly derived from 
past births. The Bhagavadgita makes this 
point explicit, and docs not support the 
claims of any one caste as against the others. 

All men are not of the same nature, and 
all are not equally endowed with gifts of 
head and heart. Hence distinctions of a dis- 
criminatory nature between man and maiL 
whether based on caste or wealth, exist in 
every society in some form or other. That 
part of the Vedas which embodies the spiri- 
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tiial teachings of the ancient seers, viz, 
the Upaiiishads, has been cited as the 
highest authority by all Hindu teachers. 
Hinduism never recognized any caste or 
])rivilege in religion and spirituality. Any 
local custom or convention, prevailing in 
u section of Hindu society, is not Hinduism, 
and has not the sanction of the scriptures. 
The Upanishads have, in proclaiming the 
Vedantic truth of the existence of the same 
divinity in all beings, stood for the elimina- 
tion of privilege. Hindu scriptures have 
unequivocally declared that all knowledge, 
all perfection is in every soul, irrespective 
of caste, creed, or colour. And the Bhaga- 
vudgita says, 

lie who looks upon the learned Brahmana, or 
Lhe outcaste, upon the eow, the elephant, or the 
ilog, with the same eye (of equality), he indeed 
is Lhe sage, he is the wise man. 

ft is not the Hindu scriptures or their 
teachings that arc responsible for provoking 
unfavourable criticism. But such practices 
as untouchability, privilege-claiming, and 
social • persecution in the name of religion 
have been the causes of much of the insult 
that is showered on Hinduism. It is no 
doubt regrettable that even today the blot 
of untouchability is not completely removed 
from Hindu society. No true Hindu can 
honestly associate himself with such iniquity. 
No true Hindu scripture sanctions it. As a 
louder of his community. Dr. Ambedkar is 
ipnte right in voicing his grievances. But he 
should try his best to raise his community 
l)y improving their standard of education, 
aiul by raising I heir economic status. Auto- 
mat icully their position in the social and 


body politic will be raised. But denunciation 
and destructive criticism will not prove help- 
ful in achieving his object. Many caste 
Hindus, including well-known personalities, 
have been working for the upliftment of the 
Harijans, along constructive lines. Their 
experience, however, is encouraging. The 
President of the Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
Allahabad, writing in the Indian Rvvkiv 
(November 1944) says, 

A caste Hindu is prepared to listen to you 
provided you do not rub him the wrong way. . . . 
in the vast majority of cases we have succeeded 
in convincing them (caste Hindus) that untouch- 
ability is a stigma on Hindu society and wc should 
try to remove it as speedily as possible. Invari- 
ably they have agreed. . . . You cannot convert 
anybody to your view either by riding a high 
horse or by wounding his deep-rooted susceptibi- 
lities. An average village TTiiidu is open to reason, 
and it depends on lhe tact and good sense of the 
speaker whether he will succeed in winning his 
sympathy. Our cx|)ericnce is extremely encourag- 
ing. 

The Upanishads and the Bliaguvadgita 
contain tlie sublimesL teachings of the world. 
The (Hia has a message even to the modern 
world. It is a message of harmony and 
peace, aiul not dissension whieh is the way 
of present-day ideologies. Decrying these 
teaehiiigs whieh are saered to all classes of 
Hindus will not serve to bridge the gulf of 
social inequality. A wrong proeediire may 
tend to 4ake us away from the goal. In 
their own interest, and in the interest of 
the country as a whole, lhe higher classes 
will have lo help the lower classes to get 
their legitimate rights. Only then will 
Hindus beeom<‘ strong in unity. The leaeh- 
iiigs of lhe scriptures will have to breonie a 
living force in our daily life. 
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TIIK RENAISSANCE OF HINDUISM. By 
D. S. Sarma. Published by the Hindu University, 
lienares. Pp. 690. Price Rs. 15 or 21 s. 

This is an excellent publication of the Benares 
Hindu University in the Pratap Singh Gaekwad 
library of Indian Philosophy and Religion series. 
The author deserves to he warmly congratulated 
for the success he has attained in giving a clear 
(‘Xpasiiion and describing in simpl<i language the 
Heiiaissance of Hinduism beginning from Ram 
Mohan Roy and progressing onwards. 

The writer originally intended the book ‘to form 
a companion volume’ to his ‘What is Hinduism ?’ 
hilt when he proceeded with the work he found 


that ‘the material for the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was so abundant and interesting* that 
he thought it host to make this period the main 
theme of this volume and it was good that he 
did so. 

The book starts with a careful and able Histori- 
cal Introduction dealing with the various phases of 
Hinduism and dating from the Vedic period down 
to 1940 A.D. 

Describing the period before coming into being 
of the Renaissance, the learned author says: The 
British supremacy was established over the whole 
of India after the subjugation of the Mahrattas 
and Sikhs and the government was transferred 
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from the East India Company to the Crown after 
the Mutiny’. India ‘was at this time brought into 
the current of Modern European civilization and 
culture’ when ‘her own civilization and culture 
had been at the lowest ebb for over a hundred 
years, from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In that dark period, there was no new 
development in Hinduism and almost all indigen- 
ous arts languished and died. . . . The inrush of 
a totally different civilization put an end to all 
creative work for a time and an uncritical admira- 
tion for all things Western took possession of the 
mind of the educated classes coupled with contempt 
for things of native origin. . . . The zealous Chris- 
tian Missionaries who never failed to point out their 
finger of scorn at our religious and social institu- 
tions were educators os well as crusaders.’ They 
opened schools where they imparted the new secular 
knowledge, but they also poured contempt at our 
religion and taught of Christianity as the only 
true religion. 

Such a state of affairs could not go on indefinitely 
if Hinduism was not to die a natural death. The 
soul of the country was aroused from its deep 
slumber and Hinduism rose to its feet. ‘The 
innate vitality of that religion with its great and 
glorious past asserted itself. At first the revived 
faith was at its defence, rather cautious and timid 
in maintaining its position and inclined to com- 
promise with the enemy. But soon it took the 
offensive, marched forward, even entered the 
hostile camp and asserted in ringing tones its right 
to live as one of the civilizing influences of man- 
kind.’ There arose in this period a number of 
saints and scholars who ‘purified Hinduism by 
denouncing some of its later accretions, separated 
its essentials from its non-essentials, confirmed its 
ancient truths by their own experience and even 
carried its message to Europe and America’. 

The pioneer of Modern Hindu Kenais.sance was 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy who like other prophets or 
teachers who followed him (viz., .lustice Runade, 
Swanii Dayanandii, Mrs. Annie Ues»iit, Shri Uama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekunanda, Shri 
Aurobiiido, Mahal m.i (landhi, .Mini Prof. Uudha 
krishnan, and all of whom are faithfully described 
in this volume), 'was a zealous Hindu, proud of 
India’s pa.st, proud of the achievements of his 
race nrul eager to conserve all that wus good and 
great in his ancestral religion. He struck a note 
of universalism which we hear again and again in 
the teachings of the prophets of the new age,’ 
and it is a note which was more particularly 
emphasised by Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and his great disciple Swami Vivekananda. The 
learned author is right when he says that this note 
of universalism is 'the most distinguishing note of 
the Hindu Renaissance of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It is the fulfilment and reali- 
zation of the universalism of the Upanishads.’ 

ITie author lucidly describes the various move- 
ments connected with the various prophets or 
teachers such as Brfihma Samaj with Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Prarlhana Samaj with .i istice Ranade, 
Arya Samaj with Swami Dayananda, Theoso- 
phical Society with Mrs. Annie Besant, Rama- 


krishna movement with Shri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa and Swami Vivekananda, and lastly the 
Satyagraha movement with Mahatma Gandhi. It 
would not be possible in this short review to deal 
exhaustively with each movement and it can be said 
to the credit of the learned author that he has 
dealt with the various movements in a very able 
manner and has drawn conclusions which cannot 
be refuted. He gives a truthful account and a 
clear picture. 

He has rightly pointed out that the leaders of 
this Renaissance were ‘able to view their religion 
apart from the mythological, rituali.stic and socio- 
logical forms in which it was embedded.’ The 
success of Swnmi Vivekan.'inda, and later of Prof. 
Radhakrishnan, in carrying the message of 
Hinduism to the Western nations 'was primarily 
due to their ability to interpret Vedanta as a reli- 
gious philosophy independent of the Indian caste- 
system or mythology or rites and ceremonies’. . . . 
Social reform formed a large part of the present 
Renaissance. It started with it and has made great 
strides in this field although much remains to be 
done. But in the words of the author ‘the ice 
has been broken, and the water has begun to 
flow’ and further progress is only a question of 
time. 

He has also made very sensible and pertinent 
observations about the future of the movement 
in the concluding portion of his bonk and they 
deserve careful attention. Speaking of the atti- 
tude of Hinduism towards Islam and Christianity 
he says thot our poilcy towards them ‘should be 
not one of absorption but of fraternization.’ If 
the.se religions insist on conversion, us they must, 
we must, of course, claim the same right. 

Lastly the author lays great emphasis on unity 
as the crying need of the hour. ‘Lack of unity 
among Hindus’ says he, *has hcK^n the cnii.se of cll 
their misfortunes from lime immemorial, ami 
‘they should realize that not even a thousand 
Renaissances of Hinduism would help them, if they 
did not learn to unite and act as one unit.’ 

The book deserves to be widely read by all 
Hindus who are proud of their culture and the 
contributions that it bus made and will yet make 
for the progress and the good of mankind. 

n. I). PuNmiA 

BENGALI 

PARAMARTHA-PRASANGA. By Swami 

ViKAJANANDA. P/). viit + Igg. Vdbodhun Karyti 
laya, ttaghbazar, Calcutta. Price (board) 
Kc. I~r* Ah. (cloth) Rk. 2-1 As. 

Spiritual knowledge is imparted in the manner 
of one torch enkindling another. That is, only 
a man of light can illumine another man. Anyone 
short of that is not only incapable of doing 
but may, as it often happens, instead of helping 
the progress of those who seek his help, rather 
thwart it. For, in his case, it is like ‘a blind man 
leading another blind man’, as the Upanishads 
.say. He is, according to Shri Ramakrishna’s force 
ful, though rather quaint, metaphor, like a weak 
non-poisonous snake trying to swallow a fmg* 
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which involves both the creatures in a long agpnis- 
ing process. A really competent teacher is, on the 
other hand, like a cobra which makes a quick and 
an almost comfortable job of it, both to itself 
and the frog. 

Swami Virajananda, author of the book, is a 
leacher of the second, kind. In addition to the 
special and the most-coveted advantage that he 
is a disciple of Swami Vivekananda, he is a rare 
veteran in the spiritual field, inasmuch as he has 
lH:en in it for more than half a century. If any- 
one, it is he and men like him, who arc com- 
pcLciit to teach spiritual matters. And that he 
has been prevailed upon to let his thoughts, which 
are the outcome of his long and fruitful experience 
of spiritual life, appear in print, is a great achieve- 
ment on which the publisher ought to be con- 
gratulated. 

As the publisher points out in the preface, the 
hook is rather esoteric, being specially meant for 
those who look up to him for spiriliinl guidance. 
Kilt it can — undoubtedly will — prove immensely 
helpful also to those outside that circle, for it is, 
after all, a common goal that all spiritual 
aspirants seek and methods of re.^ching that goal, 
too, arc necessarily similar. There arc no idle 
and academical ilisserLalions in the book ; there 


are only practical hints such as will help to gsuidc 
the steps of an aspirant through the mazes of 
spiritual life. Indeed, it is the practical value of 
the book that readily strikes a reader. Almost 
every difficulty that confronts one on the spiri- 
tual path has been anticipated and a practical 
os well as practicable solution has been offered 
as to how to circumvent it. Within the narrow 
compass of one hundred and sixty-eight pages is 
compressed such a treasure of spiritual informa- 
tion as only a very judicious and voluminous 
reading of books on spiritual subjects may yield. 

One other merit of the book is that even a 
man ordinarily indilferent and callous to religion 
will, while going through it, feel tempted to 
begin the practice of religion righlaway, seeing 
how easy it is and how rich a harvest he may 
reap by it. This is because throughout the book 
there is a note of hope and good cheer as there 
ought to be. Unlike most other books of the kind 
it does not exaggerate difficulties that stand in 
the way of nn aspirant. If it exaggerates any- 
thing at all, which of course it docs not, it 
exaggerates the powers that lie hidden in him. 

The book is really a wonderful guide in spiritual 
life, next only to a truly illumined teacher in 
the flesh. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


PRESIDENT’S TOUR 

Srimnt Swami Virajananda, President of the 
Kamakrishna Math and Mission, was receiving, 
for some time past, earnest requests from numer- 
ous devotees and admirers to pay a visit to North 
and East Bengal and Assam. But he could not 
comply with their reque.sts in con.sidcration of 
his ill health. L.aUerly the invitations became so 
pressing that the Swamiji coidd not refuse them 
:Miy longer and inspite of his indilTorcnt health 
consented to undertake a tour of some of the 
branch centres of the Mission in those parts. 
Aceoi'dingly, on ‘20th November 1944, he started 
from the Ashrama at Shyamlatal in the Hima- 
layas, where he usually spends the larger part 
of the year. He halted for two days at Lucknow 
and then proceeded first to Kntihnr and from 
there to Dinnjpiir. To the great joy of the 
devotees he stayed at the latter place for over a 
week and then started for Gatdiati in Assam. 
This was the first lime that the Swami came to 
this province. He spent two very joyful days at 
Uauhati and saw the famous temple of the great 
(loddess Kamakhya, situated on a hill at a short 
distance from the town. Shillong was the next 
destination where he was very enthusiswtieally 
received by the devotees. Af*:er spending eight 
days at this capital town of Assam he^ left for 
Sylhet where people were eagerly awaiting his 


arrival. The enthusiasm of the people reached its 
height when they saw the Swami and they did 
their l>est to make his stay comfortable there and 
also to Ix^mefit by his holy presence. The Swami 
stayed there for fifteen memorable days which 
were days of veritable spiritual feasts for the 
devotees. It was a sight to be seen when earnest 
seekers after truth came from long distances, all 
the way on foot, and with presents of fruits and 
other eatables on their head, to have darshana 
of the Swami and be blessed by him. 

The next place of visit was Dacca where the 
stay was the longest — for sixteen days. In 1889 
the Swami paid his first visit to this place when 
he was sent by his great mn.ster, Swami Viveka- 
natida, to preaeh the message of Vedanta here. 
His mission was a success. The Sw«^«ni was thus, 
in his younger days, one of the pioneer workers 
at Dacca, who paved the way for a spiritual 
rewakening, there. N«»w he is seventy-three and 
was gl.'ul to see the fruitful cffec^ts of that initial 
labour. He was highly pleased to recognize among 
the numerous visitors who came to see him Ame 
of the old friends and devotees whom he met at 
that time. All these sixtt*en days the Dacca Math 
presented an extremely lively sight and an exalt- 
ing atmosphere. 

The Swami was highly impressed in all the 
above places by the unbounded enthusiasm of the 
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people and their earnest hankering for a spiritual 
life. He was struck with wonder to witness how 
deep the message of Shri Rnmakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda has gone into the heart of the 
people and how silently but surely it has been 
bringing about a new transformation in their life. 
In all the places people, not only local but from 
neighbouring places too, were pouring in from 
morning till night to pay their respectful homage 
to the august visitor and have his blessings. The 
Swami a*1so received them kindly, listened to them 
patiently and enlightened their hearts by solving 
the problems of their spiritual life through suitable 
instructions and teachings- About 1,500 hanker- 
ing sniils, both man and women, and from all 
strata of .society, were blesscrd with initiation 
by him. 

In some places the pitblrr were very eoiger to 
present the Swami witli civic receptions, bnt he 
dissuaded them on the ground of his ill health. 
Many a invitation lo addi^ss gatherings or bless 
other public functions by his prescrncc bad to lie 
refused on .the same ground. But though the 
Swami himself did not address any public meeting 
he asked the other monks, who accompanied him 
in his tour, to hold classes alid deliver discourses 
on religious topics. They were glad to obey his 
bidding- There were some good musicians .also in 
the party and Rhajanas were held- Tims wherever 
the Swami ji went he created an atmosphere around 
him which was at once joyous and uplifting. 
People were greatly attracted by it. 

Devotees from other places, namely, Silchar, 
Habiganj, Comilla, Mymensingh, Noakhali, Bari- 
sal, etc., wTre sending their earnest entreaties to 
the Swami to visit those places, but the condition 
of his health did not allow him to accept those 
invitations and prolong his journey further. He 
left Dacca for Narayanganj where he stayed for 


over a day and then started for Belur Mttth and 
reached there on the 26th January. Thanks to 
the efforts of some earnest devotees and admirers 
because of which his journey was quite comfortable. 
11c will stay now for some time at the Belur Math. 

SWAMI PAVITRANANDA IN' SOUTH INDIA 

Swami Pavitrananda, President, Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, is in South India, visiting 
places of interest and branch centres of the Matli 
and Mission there. He left Calcutta at the end 
of November lost and reached Madras in the 
middle of December, visiting Waltair, Rajah- 
mundry, and Tonuka cn route. Leaving Madras 
soon after, he visited Nattarampalli, Bangalore, 
Mysore, places in Coorg, Ootacamund, Coimba- 
tore, Trichur,' Kaladi, Ertiakulam, Allcppy, 
Qiiilon, Trivandrum, Cape Comorin, Madura, 
Rameswaram and Dhanushkoti, and arrived in 
Ceylon towards the end of January, lie is ex- 
pected to return to Calcutta by the middle of 
February. 

RKPORTS PUBLISHED 

The following brunches of the Bnmukrishna 
Math and Mission have sent us their reports for 
the periods noted against each : 

Rnm.akrishna Mission Students* 

/Home, Madras 1644 

Ramakrishna Mission Sevash- 

/ ramn, Silchar 1640'4«3 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, 

Ontaenmnnd 1944 

Ramakrishna Ashrama, 

Trivandrum Aug. 194i6-Aug. 41 


SIIRI RAMAKRISIINA^S lURTIlDAY 

The Birthday Auniversary of Shri Ramakrishna falls on the 14th February, 1«45. 

\ 
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3iTHci STcq i” 

“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Bet.ur Matit, 1029 


The talk was about pilgrimage. A monk 
has just returned from a visit to Badri- 
iiurayan and other holy places. 

Mahapurushji remarked : Visiting holy 
places is easy enough. Anyone who is a bit 
hardy can do it. But love of God, faith in 
Him — these are rare things. You sec many 
monks who have visited the four Dhams* on 
foot. They may have done more such feats. 
But how many of them have real devotion or 
real discrimination ? Of course I don’t mean 
none of them have these. A few surely have. 
But a few — only a few. Progress in spiritual 
life is difficult. Specially so for those who 
have no living ideal. It becomes compara- 
tively easy if one is lucky enough to come in 
touch with an ideal personality. Otherwise 
very few can decide on a goal and progress 
towards it. If one can lay a firm hold on 
life’s ideal, then, by God’s grace, one can 
gradually progress towards it. Truly all 

* The four monasteries founded by Shankar- 
at-harya at four distant points in India. To visit 
Uiom is the most cherished aspiration of monks 
laMunffinif to Shankaracharya’s school. According 
^ .tradition, these are the Shringeri Mutt at 
Mirmg^ri in S. Indian the Govardtian Mutt at Puri 
!? BrjjBsa, the Jyotir Mutt at Badrinarayon in 
pimalavas, and the Sarada Mutt at Dwarka 
in West India. 


de{)ends upon God’s grace. We were very 
fortunate that we came in touch with such 
a great personality (i.e., Shri Kamakrishna). 
Through our own ex])eriences we have known 
how God is attained and how a man is trans- 
figured after attaining God. He came as 
incarnation of God for this age and kindly 
brought us, too, with him. Is it small luck? 
We have come in direct touch with God Him- 
self. We have seen Him, have modelled our 
lives on Him. Thanks to this, attainment 
of God has been easy for us. We are blessed. 
Again, those who have not seen Thakur, have 
not had his holy contact, but have seen us and 
through us, arc trying to grasp him, arc fortu- 
nate compared with millions of other men and 
women. Would you believe it, God Himself 
came in human form, and that only the 
other day. 

It all passed before our eyes like a pageant. 
What a fire of spiritual austerities he had 
kindled ! The warmth of that fire one can 
still feel. This is no ordinary age; this is a 
most sacred age. In this age all will be easy 
for him who will accept Shri Ramakrishna, will 
travel along the spiritual path making him his 
ideal. In these days anyone fashioning him- 
self after Shri Ramakrishna, casting his life in 
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the mould of his, will find it easy to attain 
God. But how many can actually do it ? 

The Monk : Maharaj, is it very easy to 
attain God ? 

Maharaj : No, not so easy. 

Saying this he began singing: 

‘Shyama, mother, you’re flying your 
kites, 

Of a million, only one or two of them 
get free. 

And when that happens, 


You laugh and clap your hands.’ 

*Out of a thousand only a handful try to 
find me. And of those who try, only one or 
two succeed.’ Realization of God is very 
difiicult ; without His special grace it is 
impossible. But if He is kind enough, dark- 
ness of a thousand years can be lighted up all 
at once. He is an ocean of mercy. Moved 
by man’s sorrows He came in human form to 
save him. Else why should He have come? 
He is full. What want has He ? 


RELI GION AND FREEDOM 

By the Editor 


Uc ivho knou's this Infimiv^ verily becomes one with it ; he crosses all the 
barriers of i^inorunce, sorroie, sin, and death, and becomes perfectly free, — Mundako- 
panishad. 


Man is born everywhere in chains, innate 
or environmental, and yet aspires to freedom 
of all kinds. Every man considers freedom 
his birthright, but he finds that all nature, 
as well as human society, is in a conspiracy 
to bind him down to fixed forms of move- 
ment and conduct. All individuals and 
communities have in them this desire for 
freedom, for liberty to act, feel, and think as 
one likes, hut it reaches its highest conscious 
expression only in civilized men. 

The ])rohlem of freedom is one and indi- 
visible whether we consider it in relation to 
man in his individual capacity or in his rela- 
tion to society. For we do not get individuals 
except in society, nor do we get a society 
without individuals. 

What do men seek? At the body level, 
they seek satisfaction, complete or incomplete 
us the case may be, of their bodily needs. 
The needs of the flesh arc indeed heavy, 
continual, and exacting. The more they arc 
satisfied the more they flame up, like fire 
fed with petrol. Men want food, clothes, 
houses, sexual satisfaction, and, perhaps 
incidentally, children. All men, saints and 
sinners, rich and poor, are alike under the 
visible bondage of most of these bodily needs, 
if not of all. Hunger, the iniperative need 
fOi' food, is the driving force in the life of the 
majority of mankind. It is to this universal 


need of physical sustenance that the Upu< 
nishads refer, when they speak of food as 
Brahman. There is no living creature but 
will be glad to have freedom from hunger 
and thirst. Men further desire also freedom 
from the inclemencies of cold and heat, sun 
and rain, in the form of shelter and clothes. 
As soon as these are satisfied men want the 
freedom for the satisfaction of Ihcir imperative 
instincts for marriage and parenthood. Here- 
in the individual comes within the firmer grip 
of the collective or racial force that works 
in the world, the force which the ancient 
Hindus deified as Prajapati, the god of pru- 
creation, what modern scientists would cull 
the biological principle of the reproduction uf 
the species. Except perhaps at the human 
level, this biological impulse for reproduction 
of type is an imperious and overpowering 
necessity, when the individual reaches matu- 
rity; and at this stage comes, the necessity for 
the young man or woman to recognize the 
function of family and society. Till the 
young boy or girl reaches the age of marriage, 
the purely physical needs of food and shclUr 
and play may keep them engaged and con- 
tented. But with the reaching of the adult 
or mature stage, the new needs of parenthornl 
make themselves felt, and if they are not satis- 
fied lead to much painful frustration. So 
each individual wants the freedom to choose 
his partner in the biological business of 
parenthood. 
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II 

Most of these physical needs man shares 
with the lower animals. As a Sanskrit verse 
says : food, sleep, fear, and sexual satisfaction 
— men have these in common with the beasts. 
But what distinguishes men is their reason or 
capacity for acquiring knowledge. The very 
etymology of the word ^man’, from the 
Sanskrit man, to think — vindicates that human 
beings have this special power of reason or 
of acquiring knowledge, of developing ideas of 
good and bad, true and false. It is because 
of this special power placed in men’s mature 
nature that human civilization has risen higher 
and higher in the evolutionary scale. Indeed 
it may be said that all that we prize in civili- 
zation is the result of the thinking and reason- 
ing power of man applied to meet the prob- 
lems facing him in the world. Increasing 
knowledge of the working of the forces in the 
universe has placed greater facilities in the 
hands of men for controlling the course of 
their own growth and evolution. So we find 
men struggling not for bread alone, like the 
beasts, but for the things of the intellect and 
the spirit. Economic and social freedom, 
political freedom, freedom of s|)eech and 
movement, and freedom of thought and 
worship are all desired by men at this level 
of development. 

Thus Indian leaders want freedom from the 
stranglehold of the British political and eco- 
nomic imperialism. Britain wants freedom 
from the menace of Japanese pan-Asianism 
which threatens to take away the sources of 
her sustenance, power, and glory by depriv- 
ing lier of India and other British possessions 
in the East. Russia and France want to be 
free for ever from the menace of Nazi mili- 
taristic brutality. The Americans want to 
free the Pacific Ocean and Asia from the 
darkening light of the Rising Sun. Nippon 
Wants to free the helpless Asiatics from the 
jaws of the Lion, and the claws of the Eagle. 
The Russian Bear of Bolshevism wants the 
freedom to tear to pieces the bloated honey- 
eombs of the capitalistic nations. Poor China 
prays for freedom as much from the tentacles 
nf the Japanese Octopus as from the bonds of 
silver with which America would like to bind 
^er to her side. Even battered France, and 
pulverized Holland and Belgium, want the 
freedom to have back their pre-war colonies ! 

bi other spheres besides the international, 
find the same desire to be free from dis- 


abilities imposed upon us or to have the free- 
dom to impose disabilities upon others. The 
white races want to keep at arm’s length the 
black and yellow races, because they consider 
their pigmentation or their frizzly hair or 
stubby flat nose or pin-hole eyes to be distinct- 
ly inferior to their own. Thus Asiatics are ex- 
cluded from any immigration worth the name 
into America. Australia, that babe of barely 
two centuries, will not admit the centuries-old 
Chinese or Japanese or Indians into its vast 
empty spaces. While South Africa, after 
having used Indian labour for developing the 
country, now wants to drive them away from 
its shores as if they had the plague. And an 
even more amazing suggestion was made by 
somebody in America that the Negroes from 
that country should be sent back in a body to 
their original homes in Africa ! Hitler’s ex- 
ample of Jew-baiting seems to be contagious. 

In the religious sphere also we see the same 
diversity and contradictoriness in the desire 
for freedom. In freedom of worshi]) Chris- 
tianity and Muhammadanism include the right 
to convert others to their own forms of belief. 
The milder and tolerant Hindu wants to be 
freed from the killing attentions of these 
saviours of his soul, who will like to apply 
the unction of salvation by force to the souls 
of others unable to resist them. The theo- 
logians offer us freedom from misery and pain 
and all the imperfections of this world in a 
heaven where we shall also become angels or 
(Ivv'is and have, to our hearts’ content, every 
happiness minus the pain of satiety. If we do 
not believe what the learned theologians say 
and accept their mysterious dogmas as gospel 
truth, they threaten us with eternal baking in 
hellfire. So many people lying hypnotized 
under the spell of the dualistic creeds want 
to be free from the fear of falling into hell. 

The individual fears poverty, disease, old 
age, death of his beloved ones as well as his 
own, and wants to be free from these calami- 
ties. President Roosevelt canvasses for world 
sup])ort by promising to work for freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and movement, freedom of worship, 
and a host of other freedoms, though in the 
serving out of this ambrosia of freedom, the 
claim of the white races will come before 
that of the coloured. Like Vishnu in the form 
of Mohini in Hindu mythology, he will deal 
out the ambrosia of happiness and security 
for all, though the secret understanding seems 
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to be that the coloured races are to be put oB 
from their share after the work is done. 

The labouring classes want freedom from 
the tyranny of the capitalists, the peasants 
want to be freed from the exhausting exac- 
tions of the landlords and the governments, 
and the unprivileged like the Depressed 
Classes in India want the restoration of their 
human privileges. The Muslims want freedom 
from the menace of absorption by the Hindus. 
The Hindus want no bifurcation of their 
dear Hindusthan, and compare the Muslims 
to the false mother in the fable, who would 
agree to cut the child, whose parentage was 
in dispute, into two. 

Ill 

Thus at the intellectual level, it so happens 
that each individual or group or nation wants 
to be free from the control of others in all 
matters. The greater the intellectual deve- 
lopment, the greater seem the differences of 
opinion. Th^re is no expert but has his own 
opinion. This desire for freedom, so dear to 
all seems to have no end. For what we con- 
sider freedom now, we consider slavery the 
next day; what one man or nation considers 
freedom another considers to be slavery. 

In spite of all this apparent confusion about 
the idea of freedom, the inner urge for free- 
dom is making higher and broader paths for 
its expression. Thus in the West this urge 
has taken more explicitly the form of fighting 
fur ]iolitical freedom. Through the centuries 
the West has been trying to perfect some 
political machinery by which the individual 
can be saved from absolute rule. Western 
I'iCople are always trying to throw off 
any one man ruling over them, and they 
are gradually advancing to higher and 
higher democratic ideas and have deve- 
loped the idea of physical liberty, — • 
though scliishly they sometimes consider such 
things applicable only to white races, and try 
to persuade themselves that the coloured races 
have to be under some form or other of 
autocratic government. In America in addi- 
tion to political they have developed social 
freedom to a considerable extent. In the- 
East, and especially in India, we developed 
the idea of religious and spiritual freedom. 
What the West considers wisdom the East 
considers folly and vice versa. Christ, an 
Asiatic, said that it pruhtod liti c to gain the 
wh de world if one lost one’s soul. The West 
thought, first let us secure this world, and 


then we shall see about the other. Easterners, 
thinking of God and the soul and the freedom 
from the pains of this human existence so 
abundantly evident in the form of frequent 
famines and pestilences, neglected this world 
as far as possible, and tried to forget it in 
the search for spiritual freedom. As Max 
Muller says: 

The Hindu enters the world os a stranger ; all 
his thoughts are directed to another world ; he 
takes 110 part even when he is driven to act, 
and even when he sdeijifices his life, it is to be 
delivered from it. 

They (the Hindus) shut their eyes to this world 
of outward seeming ai^tivity, to o^n them full 
to the world of thought and rest. Their life was 
a yearning for eternity ; their activity was u 
struggle to return to that divine essence from 
which this life seemed to have severed them. 

The best minds of the West bent their 
minds to get freedom from nature outside 
man. The wise men of the East devoted 
themselves to the problem of the freedom of 
the soul, to get free from nature inside man. 
The West began with the assumption that 
all was matter; it found matter evaporating 
into force ; and on still closer analysis modern 
scientists are more and more inclined to 
believe that matter and force all merge into 
coiisciomnvHs. Max Planck says: 

Consciousness cannot lie explained in terms of 
matter and its laws. I regard consciousness as 
fundamental. I regard matter as derivative from 
euiiseioiisness. We cannot get behind conscious- 
ness. Evcrylhing that we talk about, everythin); 
that we regard as existing,, postulates conscious- 
ness. 

Professor Schrodiiigcr also says : 

Although I think life may be the result of nn 
accident, 1 ilo not think that of coiischiusncss. 
ConKciousnesK cannot be accoiinled for in physi 
eal terms. For eonseiousness is absolutely fundu- 
mentnl. It cannot be accounted for in terms of 
anything else. 

The Indian sages also found out the same 
truth that Chit alone was the final thing. 
They called it more properly Sat-Chit-Anand(i, 
existenee-consciousncss-bliss. .lust as scieii' 
tists, initially running away from everything 
except matter, found that ultimately all was 
but consciousness, so the saints running away 
from all earthly things found at last that the 
spirit or God which they sought was in thoir 
own hearts, in the hearts of all living things* 
nay, in every atom of this Universe. As the 
mystics say, *A11 is God’; i7|f. 

The One has become matter and mind and 
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anything else left besides. As Swami Viveka- 
nanda says : 

Multiplicity of gods gave place to one God of 
the universe, and in the Upanishads there is a 
rebellion against that one God. Not only^ was 
the idea of so many governors of the universe 
ruling their destinies unbearable but it was un- 
bearable to them that there should be one person 
ruling this^ universe. . . . The idea g;rows and 
grows, until it strikes its climax. In almost all 
of the Upanishads we find the climax coming 
at the last, and that is the dethroning of this 
(>od of the universe. The personality of God 
vanishes, the impersonality comes. ^ God is no 
more a person, no more a human being, however 
magnified and exaggerated, but God has become 
an embodied principle in us, in every being, 
immanent in the whole universe. (The Freedom 
of fke Soul). 

Westerners are seldom tired of saying that 
the East is baekward, has not got the 
knowledge which the West has got, and so is 
not fit for political and economic freedom. 
The East says the West has but got a partial 
knowledge, a knowledge of the apara vidya 
that brings in its train only further misery 
and ultimate destruction; whereas it (the 
East) has got the knowledge of Brahman, the 
para vidya, the knowledge that frees the soul 
absolutely from all bondage. We believe that 
in spite of its present comparative economic 
and political decadence, the East is pursuing 
a surer tract to the goal of complete freedom. 
It is good to have political and economic 
freedom, which often makes easier the path 
to spiritual freedom. Nay, to the vast 
majority of mankind, freedom in political, 


economic and social matters is really necessary 
before they can rise to the heights of spiritual 
freedom. But in neglecting these forms of 
outer freedom the East has erred, we are in- 
clined to think, on the safer side. The Wcsl 
will go to rack and ruin unless it learns 
that, without spiritual freedom, all other free- 
doms lose their substance and become but 
further sources of bondage. This it must 
learn from the example and jirecepts of the 
East. It must shed its obsessions of racial 
and material superiority, and learn, as the 
Emperor Asoka learned, that happiness lies 
not in having the freedom to slay and exploit, 
like the beasts of prey of the forest, but in 
serving all mankind, and enabling everybody 
to develop along his own lines of growth. 
Nature abhors a dead uniformity. 

Freedom is ever man’s goal. lie seeks it 
ever. His whole life is a struggle for it. But 
freedom from what and for what? In the 
answer to such questions the East has shown 
a greater wisdom than the West. As Swami 
Vivekananda says : 

Illes.seflnrss, eternal peace, arising from perfect 
freedom is the highest concept of relif?ion, under- 
lying all the ideas of God in Vedanta,— abso- 
lutely free existence, not hound by anything, no 
change, no natiirc*. nothing that can produce a 
change in them. The same freedom is in you 
and in me and is the only renl freedom. 

Societies and nations should be so organized 
that each individual gets the maximum 
facilities for attaining such complete freedom. 


UPANISHADIC MEDITATION* 

By Swami Gambhirananda 


Vpdsand and Devotion 

We hinted earlier that uintsann has in it 
many elements of devotion, bhaktL It is not 
mere thought; there is scope for emotion and 
volition as well. Ideas arc to be adhered to 
with determination, and will is to be sustained 
by faith. And the whole effort is to be 
sweetened by love — love for a Personal God 
sometimes, but more often love for a higher 
ideal which is nothing but aachMddnanda, 
In consonance with the bhnkti schools, the 
Upanishads recognize God as love. For they 
say, ‘Raso vai sah— He is indeed Love’; 
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‘Kam Brahma, Khani Brahma- Brahman is 
Bliss, and Bliss is infinite’; and *A11 these 
beings come from Bliss, after birth they live 
through Bliss, and they move towards and 
cuter into Bliss.’ An example of 
meditation on personality can be cited 
from the Chhdndogya IJpanishad where 
the Divine Presence in the suii is medi- 
tated on. His beard is golden, his hair is 
golden, upto the tips of his nails everything 
is golden. His eyes are red as lotuses. This 
golden Being resides in the sun, and He is 

* Concluded from the February issue. 
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above all impurities. The Mundakopamshad 
speaks of the Cosmic Person as having fire 
as His head, the sun and moon as His eyes, 
the Vedas as His voice, the earth as His legs, 
and so on. In the Upaiiishads there is also 
mention of tatniiapnlvaf i.c., becoming united 
through and through with God. The 
Muiidakn Upanislind teaches a beautiful 
vin1smm based on (hn where it reveals the 
real mechanism for the concentration of mind 
on God: 

Takiiif; in h.'iiul the ^rcat bow wliieh is the 
great we.npoii presented in the ITpnnishads. fix on 
it an arrow that has been sharpened through 
meditation. Then with n mind wholly eaptivated 
by His Lhoiigiit, do thou draw the siring of the 
bow fully and hit the target which is no other 
than the Reality represented by Om. The Om 
is the bow, the mind is^ the arrow, Brahman is 
the target. It is to be hit with eoneentralion and 
I hen one should beeome unified with the target 
just like an arrow. 

As it may be naturally inferred, this kind 
of devotional ujuhmid was often combined 
with prnycT to God both in His personal and 
impersonal aspects. In the Shtuddshvatarn 
IJpanlshad (111. 0) the devotee su]i[)licatcs 
Shiva thus: 

O Shiva, do Thou make innoeuoiis the arrow 
that Thou hast taken in hand for shooting. Do 
not harm my relatives and this world.' 

In addition to such prayer for worldly 
welfare there is also fervid prayer for moral 
and spiritual uplift, such as, 

From evil leswl me to good ; from darkness lend 
me to light ; from death lead me to immortality.* 

In the bhakli school of thought there arc 
often meditations of God based on tlie mean- 
ing of the letters «)f His name. The Upani- 
sliads also abound in such meditations. 
Among the so-called later Ilpanisbads in 
which the hhakli element is strikingly in 
evidence, the (iopaJa-purvat/iptnilifa Vpavi- 
shad says: 

‘KrishP implies the earth, and ‘iia’ implies 
bliss. Their eomhinalion means Krishna who is 
Supreme Brahman.''' 

fillet f ^ II 

WPI I — Brifnidarnnyaka Vpanishad, 

I. iii. 28 . 

® W fiff I 


Similarly the older Upanishads prescribe 
updmnds based on the meaning of letters and 
suggestiveness of sound. The Chhdndoffyn 
(VIII. iii. 3) says that hridaya is a name of 
God, for the derivative meaning is hridi-ayam 
— He is in the heart. And the Brihaddranyaka 
(V. iii. 1) elaborates this updamui thus: 
‘This is Prajapati- this heart (intellect). It 
is Brahman, it is everything. Ilridaya 
(heart) has three syllables. is one 

syllabic. To him who meditates as above, 
his own people and otliers bring (presents). 
“Da” is another syllable. To him who medi- 
tates thus, his own people and others give 
(their powers). “Ya” is another syllable. 
He who meditates as above goes to heaven.* 

It may be remarked in passing that such 
devotional ideas, prayers, and meditations 
are also found in abundance in the sainhifds. 
The Shvctdshi'ntara IJpnnishnd^ which is 
counted among the older Upanishads, uses 
the word hhnkfi in its usual sense (VI. 23). 
Besides, there arc instnieiions for japa, and 
reference to graces : aivq 

-by him is lie realized to whom He is 
graecfiil’ (Knlhojmfiishadf I. ii. 23), and 
and ‘*rig: JraTgigL’ - ‘Ihrough 
Ihe grace of God* {Shiu^fdshvntarn Vpmnshad^ 
VI. 21, III. 20). The ])rcscnec of these ele- 
ments in the Vedas demolishes the theory that 
bhakli h a paurdnk development. But we 
cannot pursue this topic further. Suffice it 
to say that iipnHands of the devotional typ«' 
are found scattered in many Upanishads. 
But the Upanishads did not stop even with 
this; they pursued their task still further. 
Beyond Personal God they visualized afi 
Impersonal Entity which transcends every- 
thing; and towards this they addressed their 
untiring steps. For they discovered quite 
early that ‘Infinity indeed is happiness. There 
can be no real bliss in limited things. The 
highest bliss is identical with infinity.*' 
Moreover, Reality cannot be different from 
the meditator.'' 

Medifiition through Self-idcntificnfioJi 

And this brings us to a unicpic character- 
istic of the Upanishads that can be met with, 
perhaps, nowhere else in the world. The 
Upanishads not only searched for the Inli- 

Chhdndogya Vpanishad, 

® — Kenopanishad, I. 5. 
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iiite, but they found It to be identical with 
the Self in all. They first realized 
irU and then iirst ‘Brahman 

is all this,* and then ‘I am Brahman.’ The 
lirihaddranyalca Upanishad poses the ques- 
tion, 

Men think, 'Through the knowlcilgc of Brahman 
wc shall become all. Well, what did that Brah- 
man know by which It became all?’ 

And the answer is, 

This self was indeed Brahman in the beginning. 
It knew only itself as ‘1 am Brahman’. There- 
fore it became all. And whoever among the Gods 
knew It, also became That ; and the same with 
sages and men (1. iv. 6-10). 

And HU the task before the Upaiiishads 
was how to prepare the aspirants for that 
realization of unity. As a potent means to 
this they hit upon ahamgraha updsand in 
which the self is deliberately identified with 
different u.spccts of Brahman or with the 
Qualified Brahman Itself. The aspirant 
thinks of himself as Brahman. 

Thus in one meditatioTi Virdt or the Cosmic 
Person is thought of as food which is raised 
by stages, to the cosmic plane where every- 
thing is seen to merge in its cause which is 
considered to be the eater of food. This 
iiiial eater again is no other than Virdt ^ and 
the eating, too, is Virdt. When thus every- 
thing has been identified with Virdt, and 
cause and effect have lost their duality, the 
meditator identifies himself with the non- 
dual Virdt. This in brief is what is known 
as the sanivargff-vidyd or the meditation on 
the mergence of everything in the Cosmic 
Person which is no other than the Self." 
There is also another updsand bnse<l on the 
(idyatri which is taken as a symbol of Brah- 
man and is shown be as ali-inclusive and 
infinite as Brahman. The meditator then 
identifies himself with this Gdyatri-Urah- 
man. ‘All beings that exist are indeed 
(idyatri. Vdk (i.e., speech) indeed is 
(idyatri, for Vdk indeed sings (i.e., utters) 
all these beings and protects them." That 
which has been spoken of as Brahman is 
indeed in the space outside this body. The 
^paec inside is indeed the same as the space 
outside. The space in the body is the same 
as the space within the body. This spaee- 

" Chhdndogyopanishad, IV iii. 

Vrhis is the derivative meaning of (idyatri, 
which comes from the roots gai, to sing, and trai, 

protect. 

*Chhdndogya Upanishad, III. xii ; vide also 
"rihad&ranyaka Upanishad, V. xiv. 


Brahman is infuiite.”^ Similarly also in 
other cases. The highest updsand is reached 
where Brahman is presented as identified 
with everything that is good, noble, and 
beautiful, and the meditator then thinks 
himself to be no other than Brahman thus 
qualified. 

The Upanishadic seers were convinced 
very early of the efficacy of meditation and 
mental resolve. The Chhdndogya says, 

ModiLation is indeed higher than eonvietion. 
The earth is as it were, deep in meditation. The 
sky is engaged in meditation ; heaven, water, 
mountains, men, gods, .are all in meditation. Men 
get their uplift through meditation. So medita- 
tion is Brahman. 

And about faith the Upanishad says, 

Man is identified with his faith. As he believes 
so he becomes. So must he have faith.*" 

These two sayings reduced to ])racticality 
could not but give rise to the kinds of 
meditation wc have been considering and 
particularly so to the ahamgraha npdsauds. 

The long and short of it is that the Upani- 
shudie seers did not rest sul.isiied with an 
objective direction of the mind as it is usual 
in the path of devotion and duly, or subjec- 
tive withdrawal as it is usual in Yoga. They 
combined the two processes and reaped the 
highest benefit in the form of aparokshd- 
nuhhati or the immediate realization of the 
Self as Brahman, of the microcosm as the 
raaeroeosm. Their life’s goal lay not in the 
mere realization of an isolated Self, but in 
identification with God in His fullness — in 
His transcendence and immanence. 

It is this final objective that gave the 
direction to updsand. which was not allowixl 
to be alienated from life, but life was to be 
s])iTitualized through it. It is in this realis- 
tic attitude leading to the highest realization 
that the present-day worth of Ufianishadie 
iipasana lies. 

” wrwrt irawfl: 

I*! n «nenT av— 

He who is the eaiise of all cft'cels, who is the source 
of all (goofl) desires, nil (good) siuclls, all (good) 
essences, is the ix‘rvader of all this. He is with: 
out siM'eeh, (i.e. organs) and passions, lie resides 
in the lotus of (my) heart and is my Self, lie is 
Brahman.— Upanishad, lIT. xiv. i. 

w ag wgn*n 3^ WT 

wfti nkat « ws tii. 
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Cloitnes of Updsand 

Next I propose to deal in brief with the 
different classes of updmnd as this will clear 
our ideas about this word. 1 have abeady 
spoken of Brakmopdsund and abrahmo- 
jjusand, of aham^rahopdsand and samvargo- 
pdsand. Of Brahmopdmrui^ howeverj 1 
have given you only one aspect, viz medita- 
tion on Personal God or Qualilicd Brahman. 
But there is a school of Vedantists who think 
that it is possible to meditate on the Abso- 
lute Brahman as well. Most Vedantists 
would not agree with this, since the Abso- 
lute Brahman cannot be the content of any 
thought or meditation. When properly 
analysed it would seem that the controversy 
hinges on the meaning we give to the word 
nididhydsana. If by this word we mean 
ordinary meditation, then surely there can 
be no updmiid of the Absolute Brahman, for 
howsoever we may try we can have no 
image, concept, or psychosis in our minds 
higher than that of the Qualified Brahman. 
If, on the other hand, nididhydsana means 
meditation of the higher order as defined by 
Sureshwuracharya wc may have meditation 
on Absolute Brahman; but for clarity of 
thought and expression we shall be well 
advised not to call it updsand but ntdt- 
dhydsfina, not a form of mental activity but 
a flow of conviction. 

From another standpoint Shankaracharya 
places the updsauds under three heads. 
First, those which are connected with sacri- 
iices etc. actually being performed, angn- 
vubaddha^ and are calculated to heighten 
the results of the sacrifices; for according to 
the Vcdic people, though sacrifices are 
eflicacious by themselves, when they are con- 
joined with meditation they lead to greater 
results. Secondly, there arc those medita- 
tions which arc not coiinectod with actual 
sacrifices nor with Brahman, but arc calcu- 
lated to lead to heaven or yield other 
cherished results. Thirdly, there are the 
iirahmopdsands. In nflf: BT^—look on 
the Rig as the earth and the sdman as fire,’ 
we have an example of the first class. And 
in looking on death and suffering, etc. as 
penance, described earlier, we have an 
example of the second class. Similarly the 
Rrihaddranyaka begin,, with ^ meditation 
based on the horse sacrifice which may be 
resorted to either by those who are actually 
ciigaged in the sacrifice or by those who for 


some reason cannot do so. The result, how- 
ever, is the same in both cases. 

There ore again two kinds of updsand — 
Brahmojydsand and pratikopdsand — dbect 
meditation of Brahman, and indirect medita- 
tion based on symbols. A pratika is a 
symbol such as a shdlagrdma or an image. 
The ideas of the deities to be meditated on 
are fastened on these symbols and images. 
But the old philosophers were careful to 
warn us that there can be no direct medita- 
tion of God so long as the mind hovers in 
the plane of symbols. It is only when we 
can transcend the grosser world that we arc 
vouchsafed a higher realization of the Deity. 

The emblematical meditations are of two 
different kinds— samp£idupu8a?id and adhyds- 
opdsand^ When we take up a symbol of 
lower order and through similarity super- 
impose on it the qualities, etc. of a higher 
thing, we have sampadupdsand or medita- 
tion based on similarity, through which wc 
think not on the lower order of things but 
oil the higher ones which the lower things 
symbolize. In fact, the lower things are 
here raised through similarity to their higher 
correlates where they find their fulfilmcnl. 
Thus in the Bhdmati we read : ‘The Vishve- 
devas, who are innumerable, have a simi- 
larity with the infinite mental modifications. 
Therefore the Vishvedevas are superimposed 
on the mind; and the mind itself is consi- 
dered as though non-existing, the Vishve- 
devas having the pride of place. As a result 
of such a meditation one attains the infinite 
worlds. But ill adhydsopdsand the symbol 
itself predominates and on it arc super- 
imposed the qualities, etc. of the deity, as 
for instance, “Think on the mind as Brah- 
man,” or “The sun is Brahman — this is the 
instruction.” * 

Om may be used as a symbol of God, 
and through this we can get adhydsopdsand. 
Similarly the heart-meditation, etc. may he 
accepted as symbols of Brahman. An 
example of sampadupdsand can be taken 
from the Brihaddranyaka Vpanishad where 
the horse in a horse-sacrifice is thought of 
as Prajdpatif the Cosmic Person. ‘The 
head of the sacrificial horse is the dawn, 
its eye the sun, its vital force the air, 
open mouth the fire called Vaishvdnara^ and 

WPPVfi 

Kalpataru oo Brahma Sutras. I. i-'l 
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the body of the sacrificial horse is the year, 
fts back is heaven, its belly the sky, its hoof 
the earth, its sides the four quarters, its 
members the four seasons,’ and so on. One 
wonders at the wide sweep of the imagination 
and the all-comprehensive will and intellect 
which want to link up the most insignificant 
thing with the Highest Reality. We arc told 
that through this meditation, one becomes 
identified with Prajdpati, a result which is 
as high as that obtainable through the horse- 
sacrifice itself. The power of thought is here 
Fully recognized and meditation is given a 


status at least as high as the highest 
sacrifice. 

We have thus given some indication of 
what the upamnds arc and how they form 
an integral part of every-day life— that is 
to say, a life devoted to -higher ideals and 
not merely to sordid worldly things. We 
have also sought to impress on the readers 
the fact that these updsands arc not so far 
removed from modem life as some would 
have us believe. If we have succeeded in 
this we shall feel our present endeavour fully 
recompensed. 


AMERICANS LOOK TO INDIA 

My Elizabeth Davidson 


The American nation was born of faith in 
man and the desire for freedom. Out of and 
ill revolt against the oppression and poverty 
of life in the feudal states of Europe, there 
arose a tide of liberalism and belief in human 
dignity and brotherhood which was to span 
the Atlantic and create a new society. In 
Kurope the same impetus gradually changed 
the established order of things, but it was 
greatly handicapped by the jealous ambitions 
Ilf the military and ruling classes. America 
is not merely an extension of Europe; here 
the dreamers and doers joined hands in a 
genuine search for a way of life in which each 
individual could reach his highest stature. 

Although the America of today is regarded 
as shallow and materialistic, spiritual values 
were not absent in the founding of the eoun- 
Iry. When .Tefferson stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence ‘that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
^hat among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ lie was giving voice 
to the American dream. This American 
tlrcam is still evolving : it appears in various 
forms in the literature and jiolitieal history 
of this country. 

During the first hundred years of American 
b’story all the great leaders of the nation - 
Washington, .Tefferson, Lincoln — and the 
**olonists and patriots were brought up in the 
Christian tradition. Study of the Bible form- 
<'<1 the basis of early education, and though 
these leaders were able to outgrow the con- 
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fines of sect and creed, as no single church 
was permitted to establish its authority in the 
rapidly expanding life of the eomilry, the 
simple words of Christian love and brother- 
hood left their impress on their thought and 
mspired much that was noble and virtuoiiK 
in American life. The Quakers under Wil- 
liam I’enn. the Puritans and the Moravians, 
the Mormons and the Unitarians, formed 
earnest though sometimes bigoted religious 
communities. The religious life was consider- 
ed of sufficient iinportaiiee to bo included in 
the Rill of Rights; freedom of worship was 
permanently established along with political 
and economic liberties in the Constitutional 
amendments. 

The abolition of slavery aftor the Civil War 
may be thought of in a deeper W'ay than the 
merely humanistic righting of a social injus- 
tice. The word ‘freedom’ again recalls the 
American dream : the opportunity given each 
human being to evolve to his highest stature 

physical, mental, spiritual. Free education 
had already given the (•(iranion man far 
greater opportunities than ever before in the 
realm of mental enlightenment. During this 
period Emerson and Thoreau were captured 
by the immense vistas of Vedie thought. 
Tlicre is a kinship between ‘equality’ and 
•oneness of existence’- -the latter being an 
extension and intensification of the former. 
‘Equality,’ ‘brotherhood,’ ‘oneness’ — these 
form a natural sequence in human sympathy 
and understanding. Walt Whitman’s poems 
are evidence oI the infiltration of a greater 
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consciousness into American culture at this 
time. 

If one appears to search in vain for the 
next phase of the ‘dream* during the period 
of industrial expansion and scientific scepti- 
cism that followeti the Civil War, one must 
also remember that growth docs not proceed in 
a straight line. Greed and materialism have 
always been enemies of spiritual aspiration. 
Modern materialism has beeome so menacing 
expressing itself in world exploitation, mass 
production, technology, and war — that counter 
currents of equal magnitude in the realm of 
spirit must arise. The meaning of ‘freedom*, 
so essential to the American dream, demands 
perennial reinterpretation to give it life and 
value. A characteristic of this country is 
that the effort is constantly being made to 
remould society according to the changing 
values recognized by the individual. Wher- 
ever a bondage is met with, comes the effort 
to break through, to expand and immediately 
to share the new experience with the entire 
community. In principle and aspiration, no 
one is limited socially, economically, intellec- 
tually, <)r in spiritual endeavour. In prac- 
tice, this perpetual rebellion has led to chaos. 
The effect of scMishness and greed, of national 
and international bargaining, makes ideals 
appear an em])ty mockery and we are often 
startled by our own hypocrisy. But the 
aspiration remuins genuine. And in fact, the 
counter currents in the realm of spirit, the 
challenge to materialism, became a reality at 
the close of the century. The Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago in 180,3, an outcome 
of the American dream of universal brother- 
hood and understanding, brought us the 
message of a far greater freedom from India. 

When Swami Vivekananda spoke to the 
Americans, his message met with instantane- 
ous response, not just because of the appre- 
ciation of Vedie thought by Emerson, 
Thorcau, and Walt Whitman, but because of 
the American aspirations which the Swami 
rekindled. Here was a man capable of re- 
interpreting the meaning of freedom, not as 
had been our custom, by discovering and 
destroying further external bondages, but by 
turning the eyes within to a new world of even 
greater possibility in which absolute freedom 
was the goal, and complete oneness of all 
beings the experience. ‘Each .oul is poten- 
tia-ly divine. The goal is to manifest this 
divine within, by controlling nature, external 


and internal. Do this either by' work, or 
worship, or psychic control, or philosophy, 
by one, or more, or all of these — and be free.’ 
This was the ancient Declaration of In- 
dependence that India could share with us, 
and is sharing with us through ever widening 
channels of contact. 

Do we realize the urgent need of this con- 
tact ? Our country, the entire Western 
hemisphere, is facing a great cultural crisis. 
The devastation of war and accompanying 
hatred has reached its climax. Not only the 
principles of democracy but all relationships 
between man and man, man and the universe, 
are being overpowered by the forces of des- 
truction let loose by a purely matcrialistie 
interpretation of life. India holds in her 
possession the formula most needed to save 
us from annihilation. Whereas, since the 
days of Greece, Western emphasis has been 
on external values and pleasures, India Inis 
lived and survived under (londitions of great 
poverty and oppression by setting the highest 
store by inner verities. Our eyes are just 
opening to the significance of a deeper mcnt:il 
and spiritual enlightenment. We faintly 
perceive that before we can attempt any kiinl 
of perfection in the outer world, which is sn 
obviously created more by our thought tlnin 
by our deed, wc must, lift up and cleanse I hr 
world of thought itself. Thought is the pre- 
cursor of every deed. Though our deeds an* 
apparently swept away in time, our ways 
of thinking persist. Hence our despair for 
the future, unless we submit ourselves to a 
rc-ediication of spirit. 

Swami Vivekananda has presented to I hr 
West, in modern language and symbol, Hi* 
entire range of Indian thought and faith. 
To a world torn by individualistic passion 
comes the soothing message of oneness of 
existence, of peace, eon tern jilation, higher 
knowledge, and s])iritua1 perfection. Thr 
mighty outgoing forces unleashed by scieiirr 
and technology can be held in check by 
equally mighty faith in the divine heritage nf 
peace and blessedness which man carries 
within himself. Religion, which has so nearly 
been discarded, can reassert its true relation- 
ship to human needs in the words of Ihr 
Swami: ‘Each soul is potentially divinr. 
The goal is to manifest this divine within, hv 
controlling nature, external and internal- 
Do this either by work, or worship, or psychit* 
control, or philosophy, by one, or more, of 
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all of these — and be free. This is the whole 
nf religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, 
or books, or temples, or forms, are but 
secondary details.’ 

Perhaps the greatest contribution to 
modern thinking India brings to us through 
Vivckaiianda, is the reminder that only by 
means of meditation and ))rayer -great virtues 
(foinc to life. With all our materialism we 
have still the lingering desire for goodness 
but wc have lost the method of bringing such 
things as goodness, beauty, and peace into 
uiir daily experience. In the tcehniques of 
Yoga, Swami Vivekananda describes the 
mieient disciplines laid down by the Hindu 
seers, which purify the mind and prepare it 
for inner vision and self-knowledge. Dis- 
crimination between the permanent and 
impermanent, detachment from the ties of 
egotism and emotion, renunciation of what- 
ever is harmful to our ideal, and patient 
practice are among the steps to freedom. 
The same orderly process which science follows 
to disclose the jialure of matter by means of 
aeenrale and dis])assionate observation and 
experiment has its exact parallel in the 
system of self-analysis used in India now and 
for ages past. These ])riiieiples and practices 
have bestowc<l upon the gifted people of the 
East a mental hygiene we might well envy. 
Hud our religion adapted itself to similar 
seieiiLific means, we should have kept under 
control the forces of evil, the passions and 
selfishness which have brought on the present 
fury of mechanized war. 

riie wonder of it is that to the practical 
American there comes from India not only 
this promise of a greater goodness and free- 
dom, but the actual example in modern times 
*>r men, or rather saints, thus free. Many 
Americans, even the sim])lc men of the street, 
have already been stirred by the life and 
ulUTunces of Mahatma Gandhi. How much 
more deeply they are being moved by a 
closer study of Swami Vivekananda’s life and 
that of his Master Shri Ramakrishua as 
illustration and embodiment of the teachings 
of Vedanta ! Since the publication in Ame- 
rica of the ^Gospel of Shri Ramakrishua’, 
iiuinerous souls have taken refuge in the 
loving and completely enlightened personality 
timt comes to life in its pages. Here was a 
tnaii every particle of whose being was filled 
'vith God-consciousness, who was incapable 
^*f seeing evil in others, and who radiated 


love for all, without any national or geogra- 
phical limits. Seeing through his eyes and 
listening to his words wc can believe that 
ideal spiritual life is always possible and is 
not the monopoly of any particular age or 
religious sect; it is the heritage of all. 

‘Freedom’ and ‘the heritage of all’: these 
words arouse a nostalgia for the idealism of 
the past in every American heart. A certain 
simplicity and guileless faith, part of our very 
nature, venerates greatness and deeply trusts 
the true man of God. His words are tangible 
facts that can be verified. To think is to 
speak, to speak is to act, and if a single 
human being can reach freedom and perfec- 
tion, then you and I can try to do the same. 
This faith is the core of American life even 
today. It may appear childish and egotistic, 
but it is not difficult, in a country that has 
been self-reliant in all its activities, to fan 
the spark of aspiration into a passionate effort 
to attain a still higher goal. 

If Americans look to India for the re-educa- 
tion needed to achieve true freedom and wish 
to benefit by her religion and philosophy, 
we must clearly keep in mind the four essential 
points of Vedanta : ‘the Oneness of Existence, 
the Divinity of Man, the Unity of God, and 
the Harmony of Religions.’ Vedanta declares 
that the entire universe is one, not only as a 
stretch of mutter or idea, but us indivisible 
spirit. As inner knowledge ripens, the mul- 
tiplicity of names and forms created by our 
ignorance and cgoccntricity vanishes into a 
unity which comprehends all humanity as well 
as all objects, animate and inanimate. We 
can perceive all beings as our very self; our 
sympathy and understanding enfolds all. This 
knowledge alone can heal the wounds of cen- 
turies of mortal conflict between men and 
nations. 

In the Divinity of Man, the American dream 
of human dignity can And its ultimate fulfil- 
ment ; all thought of sin and weakness will 
cease. We shall then discover in ourselves the 
source of joy and blessedness, eternal, indes- 
tructible, infinite, and immortal. In spirit 
wc find ourselves pure and perfect ; and as 
spirit, man is one with God. 

God is one and indivisible : the God that is 
defined as the goal of different religions is 
only the highest reading of the Absolute by 
the finite human mind. According to differ- 
ences of environment and education God has 
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been given different names and attributes, but as slaves, being depressed by our failure and 
in His very infinity God is one. elated by the success of our efforts. When wc 

In the actual experience of Shri Rama- consecrate our work to the service of God, to 
krishna and of the seers of old who proclaimed the service of humanity as worship, He will 

the message of Vedanta, there is a complete accept both the success and the failure ; and 

harmony of religions. Tlie Christian, the Jew, in place of slavery we con enjoy a quiet mind 
the Hindu, and the Moslem can and will in the midst of great activity, 
reach the same ultimate illumination of soul, ^ . _ , . x 

though following different paths. The one . Amencun dream and the Indian 

thing needful is earnestness and reverence for '^cal of life are joined, both countries will 
one’s own faith. benefit. America may bring her smaller gifts 

Swami Vivekananda has set before us the human dignity, social equality, and physi- 
iiltiiiiate ideal of love and service, an ideal well-being to the common man. But 

that alone can raise the masses the world India will still our restlessness with the expe- 
over. In his words wc must indeed consecrate riciice of inner peace, quench our passions and 
our lives to God : not only to the God of our desires witli the soothing effect of spiritual 
inner experience, but also to God in the form discipline and renunciation, and arrest our 
of the poor, the ignorant and the wicked, the search fur material expansion by giving us a 
weak and the helpless. He also teaches glimpse of infinite bliss, the kriowlc*dge of our 
us a new freedom in our work : now we work divine inheritance. 

r 

MONISM, QUALIFIED MONISM, AND DUALISM: 

A KE-SYNTIIESIS 

By Dewan Bauadijr K. S. Ramaswami Sastiu 

How does it happen that Shri Shaukara oiir waking state, wc feel that wc are the 
who was the teacher of nirginui Brahman same, and that yet we are the witnesses of 
was an ardent worsliip])er of Vishnu? Is an endless series of changes with which we 
there any inherent incompatibility between identify ourselves. And yet in deep sleep 
philosophic monism and religious worship of the basic Being is experienced and all sense 
God ? Why did Shri Ramanuja and, later of change is eliminated altogether. When 
yet, Shri Madhvu nujvc away from such an Shri Shankara says that the One’s becoming 
attitude and give us different world-views ? the many is due to mnya which is anirvacha- 
Is it impossible to rc-synthesize their inter- ruya, he looks at the tangle from the slatii* 
pretations of life and re-combine the colours standpoint. When Shri Ramanuja propounds 
of the spectrum into ilie white light? There his seven anupapattis (logical errors) and 
was a lime when Advaitins and Vaishnavas hurls his seven arrows at the jnAyd doctrine, 
had intermarriages as in the instance of he looks at the tangle from the dynamic 
Appaya Dikshita’s grandfather and grand- standpoint. Shankara met the Buddhist 
mother. Later on intermarriage disappeared, (even there only the Iliiiuyaiia Buddhist) 
and yet later interdining, too, vanished. doctrine of illusion by the doctrine of 
It is the Advaitic doctrine of mnyd that anirvachnniya. The word indyd itself has 
has roused the ire of the so-called dualists, different meanings. It may mean shakti or 
It is the old battle of Being and Becoming liiysion or Prakriti. It may mean a mystical 
in ever new forms in ever new theatres. Can mixture of unity and diversity, i.e., unity 
there be perpetual change without a basic diversity and diversity in unity, 
permanent changeless principle of which 

change can be prediiri. tcd as a manifestation I ---Bigvethi- 

in the plane of relativity? If there be such 
a basic Being, the question arises, Why should 

it change at all ? II wc analyse ourselves in —Shvetdthvatara Vpanitlioi- 
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What is the cause of diversity ? The diver- 
sity of fruits of actions due to the diversity 
of kannas of an infinite number of individual 
souls (jivas), is the cause of the objective 
diversity. AvidytUkama-karrna (ignorance- 
dcsire-action) is a favourite phrase of Shri 
Shankara. Taking this triplicity to the 
cosmic level we get vtAyd of Ishvarih 
Hmhti-mnkalpa (creative will), and srishti 
(creation), .fust as avidya (individual ignor- 
ance) is tmudi (beginiiinglcss) and ftthiUi 
(having an end), even so muya is beginning- 
less and has an end for the inukta (the 
liberated seer). Shri Shankara says that 
Hidyd is a positive category (hhuvampa) and 
is not a mere negative or illusory principle, 
but it can be stu'ltilied and transcended. It 
is hence indefinable {anirvachfmiyn) and docs 
not belong to the category of what is (Eter- 
nal Truth like Brahman) or the category of 
what is not (mere illusion), 

Shri Ramanuja takes it that mAya is a sort 
of taint on God, and he attacks the doctrine 
licrcely. But in Shri Shankara’s eyes may a 
is not a rival category. If so his doctrine 
of Advaita would be stultified. If the avidya 
of each jha (individual) -and they are 
infinite in number according to Shri Rama- 
nuja -does not affect God who is the aatar- 
yd mi of the is there anything surpris- 

ing in the doctrine that mu yd does not affect 
Brahman? If the jivdiman (soul) can be in 
a body and yet be essentially untouched by 
the evolutes of Prakriti, what is there sut- 
[irising in Brahman’s being essentially un- 
touched by mdyd and its maierocosmic 
f volutes as well as by the derivative micro- 
cosmic evolutes? 

When Shri Shankara predicated a pdram- 
drthika mttd (absolute or noiimcnal reality) 
and a vydvahdrika ftaitd (relative or pheno- 
menal reality) and distinguished them from 
a prdtibhdithika sattd (illusion of reality) he 
gave us a master-key which could unlock the 
locked chests of world-interpretations. He 
got rid of the Buddhistic theory of nihilism, 
and saved the doctrine of Absolute monism 
from weak and erring compromises with 
doctrines of duality or triplicity or multi- 
plicity. Noumcnal reality and phenomenal 
reality are two grades of reality, each of 
which leads to the disappearance of the other 
out of the content of experience. The doc- 
trine of mayd is nothing more than the 
affirmation in the form of a slogan or a 

4 


mantrum of the aforesaid dichotomy of the 
concept of reality into noumenal reality and 
phenomenal reality. 

Let us remember also that science has a 
potent voice in this matter. Science has 
made a powerful analysis stripping the 
appearances of Being and positing the essence 
of Being in its own way. It has reduced 
colours and sounds to vibrations. It has 
pursued its hunt of the elusive mirage of 
mutter till the golden skin and the diamond 
and ruby and emerald spots on it have given 
place to its real and essential and inescapable 
being. As Balfour wittily said, 'Matter has 
not only been explained but explained away.’ 
Science arrives at primordial, universal 
energy as the reality after analysing and 
ex])luining away and negating the appear- 
ances of things. A recent European writer 
says well: 

Wff can say thal science demonstrates mdyd. 
Il furivs ns out of nur subjectivity, the false 
perspective, partial caiid limited, arising^ from the 
fact that we are installed in a body and in the 
ego. . . . Further, mdyd does not signify the 
negation of the :eoi7d and the tcisdom which 
lloxvs from it does not lead to a devaluation 
and disdain of it all, . . . But this movement of 
a return to oitrselves is always very soon corrected 
by a movement somewhat inverse, which prevents 
us from seeking our^ profound being in our illusory 
self inclined to egoism. ... If we free ourselves 
from the network of illusions and examine 
thoroughly the nature of our being, we shall find, 
according to the well-known Hindu doctrine, our 
petty ego giving, place more and more to the 
Oversoul, to the Great All, the ITltimale Benlity. 

This is w'hy Swami Vivekaiianda used to 
say again and yet again, ‘But the mdyd of 
the Vedanta, in its last developed form, is 
iieilhiT Idealism nor Realism, neither is it 
theory. It is a simyde statement of facts of 
what w'e are and what we see all around us.’ 
Tie tauglit also that Vedanta is neither pessi- 
mistic nor oyitimistie and that the true doc- 
trine of Vedanta is that nescience {mdyd or 
avidya) is the cause of misery and that each 
soul is potentially divine {sachchiddimndor 
sivarttpa). He demonstrated that the view 
that Vedanta has no .satisfactory basis of 
iiiorulity is absurd, and that the Vedantic 
theory of the unity and omnipenetrativeness 
of the Spirit is the only basis of all ethics. 
He was never tired of reyieatiiig that Vedanta 
is eminently and thoroughly practical. He 
says, ‘The Vedanta also says that not only 
can this be realized in the depths of forests 
or caves but by men in all possible condi- 
tions of life.’ 
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This is why all theoretical arguments that 
the doctrine of the identity of all is inconsis- 
tent with morality and altruism and love fall 
flat and feel pointless. Lokarsangraha^ prema^ 
kainknrpa, and hhakti are seen as often in 
the followers of the monistic school of thought 
as in the followers of the dualistic schools of 
thought. Dr. Dcusscii once said in striking 
words: ‘The Vedanta in its uiifalsiticd form 
is the strongest support to j)ure morality. 
Indians ! Keep to it.’ Ordinarily the ego 
identifies itself with the Jinite body, senses, 
and mind. Why should its expansion be 
regarded as iiieonsistent with ethics and 
devotion ? Altruism and love imply such 
psychic expansion. Miipu is the sense of 
Kepuraiion from others. Tf our egoistic sense 
of finiteness and separateness (avhlyd or 
wdyd) is negated by knowledge, the cause 
of altruism and love will in no sense suffer 
but will imjirove and triumph with full 
victory. 

W fsiw q?T I 

—The cnncepts of 1’, ‘mine’, or ‘stranger’ arc the 
ealcululiuMs of little iniiuls. To men of brotul 
minds the whole earth forms hut one family. 

This realization will come also when we 
regard all beings as images of God or as 
children of God or as amshaa (])arts) of God. 
But why should we suppose and assert that 
it will not come when we realize that they 
are one with God? Such a realization is not 
only a powerful means of denying the petty 
Unite limited ego-centrism but also a real 
source of the intensive and extensive love 
of all beings. If every soul is Brahman, the 
souls in the universe cannot be really separate 
from one another. Thus the concepts of 
universal renunciation and service and love 
flow as readily from the concept of nuhjd as 
from any other spiritual concept in the world. 
The concept of spiritual fellowship is a basic 
concept; but the concept of spiritual identity 
is an even more fundamental realization. 

We may consider here in brief the seeming 
irreconcilability of the Advaitic doctrine of 
vibhutva and the Vishishtadvaitic doctrine 
of anittva in respect of the individual souls. 
Here again we see the mighty potency of the 
primary analogies, examples, and illustrations 
which fascinated the great founders of the 
three systems of thought and wj ich tyran- 
nize over our mirids even to this day. The 
avachchhedorvddaf the himba-pratihimha- 


udda, the rajju-sarpa (rope-snake), the shukti- 
rajata (nacre-silver), the stMnu^purusha 
(stump-man) the maru-mareechikd (mirage), 
the vyddha-rdjaputra (king’s son brought up 
as hunter), dashamastvamasi (you are the 
tenth person) and other illustrations seem to 
throw light on the identity of the universal 
soul and the individual souls as well as their 
inliniteness of being consequent on such 
identity. The amshdnishi-xxtda, the angdngi- 
lulda^ the illustrations of agnivhphuVnga 
(fire and sparks), and deepaprahhd (lamp 
and light), etc., seem to throw light on the 
organic relationship of God and the world - 
chit and nchit — and on the vibhulva of God 
(Pnnnndhitnu) and the anutiui of the indivi- 
dual soul (lUman), But, after all. what is 
the basic difference between the infinite 
pervasiveness of the utman (as propounded 
by Shri Shankara) and the infinite pervasive- 
ness of the dharmnbhuta judmt of the dtnain 
or individual soul (as propounded by Shri 
Ramanuja)? If infinite dhannahhula 
jndmtii can be infinitely pervasive, why should 
not there be infinite xnbhu ulinatis with 
akhanddkdrd x'Htti till the identity of the 
jivutman and Paranidtman is intuit c<i and 
realized ? 

Tf we probe with some care and detach- 
ment the ultimate ideas about bcalitude, we 
can arrive at the same conclusion. Once 
we are agreed that pure dnaiida is the birtli- 
right and goal of the soul, there is no possi- 
bility of measuring the bliss of beatitude 
with any known organon or intellectual yard- 
stick available to us now. I have somehow 
a feeling that the doctrine of graded bliss as 
propounded by Shri Madhva — like his doc- 
trine of the classification of souls into mukii- 
yogyas^ nityfirsamsuris^ and iaina-yogyas is 
not of the essence of the dualist ie system of 
thought. But whatever that may be, that 
system also predicates pure ihmiidn un- 
touched by pain, as the nature and goal of 
the dhnaxi. Why should we not realize and 
affirm that there could be diverse types of 
beatitude just as there are diverse types o! 
nddhanda} The fact that sdlokya, sdmci'pyth 
mnipya^ sdrshti^ and sdyujya constitute one 
type of beatitude, cannot and need not 
negate the kaivalya type of beatitude, where 
the soul, freed from all tints of ignorance, 
attains absolute identity with Brahman-- 

l The orthodox 
Vishishtadvaita school calls kaivalya a low 
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type of beatitude, beiog the realization of 
the nature of the jivdtman or dtman^ while 
real beatitude is the realization of the nature 
of ParamdtTnan, The orthodox Advaita 
school calls salokya, etc., as a lower type of 
bliss compared with the kaivalya or bhoonid 
type of bliss. To me it appears that the 
supreme, eternal, infinite bliss of communion 
with God and realizing His government of 
the universe (without conducting it) is as 
high and satisfying as the bliss of kaivalya. 
Let us not try to establish ranks and pedigrees 
Mild hierarchies in the realm of supreme, 
eternal, infinite Bliss: 

Thus the seeming irreconcilability of the 
affirmations and attacks in respect of the 
mdyd doctrine turns out to be less formidable 
lhan it might appear to be at the first sight. 
The apparent irreconcilability of the nir^am 
and sagnna affirmations about Brahman is in 
the same boat in reality. When the Taitti- 
riya Upanishad says it is 

the starting point for both Shri Shaiikara and 
Sliri Ramanuja. If we regard the macro- 
cosm in relation to its causeless cause of 
Brahman, wc describe Brahman as Ishvara^ 
just as a man becomes a husband and a 
father after marriage and parentage but is 
only a man before then, liusbaiidhood and 
parenthood do not supersede manhood but 
coexist with it and are only modes or mani- 
festations of it. There is no compulsory 
causal relation between God and the universe. 
There is no lerthnn quid bringing them into 
relation or negating such relation. Accord- 
ing to Shri Shankara, it is Brahman’s ikshana 
that projects the universe on its evolution. 
According to Shri Ramanuja, it is hhvara^s 
saukalpn that causes creation. If we ask, 
)Vhy should there be such mnkalpa, we get 
such replies as ichchhd, dayth Icrld. etc. 
The same replies will explain the relation of 
Stiff It na Brahman and the creation and pre- 
servation and destruction of the universe. 
When viewed in relation to the universe 
Shri Shankara calls Him Safiuua Brahman 
<ir hhvara. But there is no external cons- 
traint in such a relation. Viewed apart from 
Mieh relation, Shri Shankara culls Him 
Brahman or simply Brahman. 

■fust as wc transcend all objectivity and 
^'uiltiplicity in deep sleep and intuit only the 
without the complications of the seen, 
‘■'cn so in asamprajndta or nirheeja or 
*^*rvikalpa narnddhi we can intuit, according 


to Shri Shankara, Brahman in esse. 

In the same manner wc can realize the 
point of reconciliation of the vivarta~vdda 
and the parindma-vddn. The former stresses 
the merely apparent character of the change 
and takes its stand on Being. It makes 
becoming a mi;re ripple on the ocean of 
Being. The ripple is due to the breeze of 
creativeiiess due to the unddi karma of the 
souls. If the karma is negated, the ripple 
lapses into the ocean, hut the breeze will be 
blowing elsewhere and countless ripples will 
be the inevitable consec^uencc. tf[ flW: 

- to use Shri Shankaru’s illuminating phrase 
which has another application as well, viz. 
that the individual selves belong to God and 
not vin- versa. The phrase occurs in Shri 
Shankara \s famous poem Achdryorshatpadi 
in which he supplicates Gcxl Vishnu and 
prays for God Vishnu’s grace. Even in Shri 
Kainaiiuja’s doctrine, we may ask how God 
undergoes change from the sukshma (subtle) 
slate to the sthula (gross) state without 
undergoing any change of essence. Hence 
it is not a total parindma but what the Shakta 
doc?trine calls avikdri-parindma (transforma- 
tion without change of essence). If change 
of essence is not inevitable in passing from 
the sukshma (subtle) to the sthula (gross) 
state, need we be surprised by such an affirma- 
tion in the passage from the real state of 
oneness to an apparent state of manifold- 
ness ? 

The fact is that Shri Shankara emphasized 
the concept of dminda which Buddhism of 
the narrow Hi nay ana type either omitted or 
negaled by the shunya concept, while Shri 
Ramcimija and Shri Madhva emphasized the 
concepts of love and grace which are exter- 
nnlizations of duanda. Shri Shankara says, 
and thus shows his inelu- 
sivencss in respect of the other schools of 
thought {darshanas) and especially the 
Vishishtadvaitins. Vedanta Deshika calls the 
Dvaita school of Shri Madhva us near to his 
system WtT Thus the three schools 

can draw together and coalesce into a trinity 
in unity and a unity in trinity which are but 
an aspect of unity in diversity and diversity 
in unity. 

Advaita and Vishishtadvaita and Dvaita 
are after all but branches of the Vedanta 
tree. The Brahman concept is the basis of 
all— Whether we regard 
Brahman as the infinite, eternal, nameless, 
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furmless Absolute, or nameless and formless 
stichchidananda (Ishvara)^ or God Vishnu or 
God Shiva or Goddess Shakti or R&ma or 
Krishna, we are but talking in diverse ways 
about one and the same Being. In some 
mysterious way we feel that we are infinite 
amidst the seeming flow of finite things and 
that we are in a vital and intimate relation 
(be it identity or equality or inequality) to 
infinite sachchidthfai)dn. According to our 
diverse endowments we may prefer and exalt 
action or meditation or devotion or know- 
ledge. But our common faith i.« that all is 
Divine and that we are pure Spirit and that 
iiliss is our birthright. This is the Vedantic 
Sun of which all the systems of thought in 
India or beyond India are but diverse rays. 
Th( ultimate synthesis is best expressed in 
the famous verse: 

The same idea is expressed in the forty-first 
verse in the sixth .vnrgn of Vidyaranya’s 
Shnnhimvijaya: 

ii 


There is a great deal of controversy as 
regards the avirodha concept as adumbrated 
ill the Advaitic system. It may be looked 
at from diverse points of view. One view 
is that if we eliminate the un-Vedic tenets 
in each rival system, we will have a coherent 
body of synthesized doctrine. But this means 
the starting of a controversy as to whether 
a tenet is Vedic or un-Vcdic. Another view 
is that the rival dualistie systems are at war 
with one another and might be left to fight 
it out with one another, there being no need 
for fight between them and Advaita: 

— Mamlukuii Karika, III, 13. 

But in fact they carry on mutual warfare 
and also fight against Advaita. The two 
verses quoted above give us a concept of 
organic iiiter-relatedncss which negates 
mutually destructive strife. In the Gitu 
Shri Krishna says: 

pi II 

I feci and belie vt that the synthesis of 
monism, qualified monism, and dualism must 
be sought in this wonderful verse in the 
Bhagavad-gita. 


THE CONSCIOUS, THE SUB-CONSCIOUS, THE UNCONSCIOUS, 
AND THE SUPER-CONSCIOUS IN PSYCHOLOGY 

By Pkof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. 


Until the great leader of psychoanalysis 
came on the stage of jisyehology, the students 
of our science were familiar only with the 
conscious and sub-conscious levels of the 
human mind, and even then their knowledge 
of the sub-conscious was amazingly defec- 
tive. So consciousness reigned supreme, and 
psychology, as we are aware, was defined 
as the science of consciousness. This was a 
strictly useless type of introspective psycho- 
logy which proved b-irren an'^ incompetent 
in the face of the great problems presented 
by sociology. The knowledge of the sub- 
conscious which these conscious psychologists 


possessed was confined to the realm of 
habits, mental and physical, which wvit 
sometimes pushed to the neural level, ami 
sometimes presented as puzzles to t}i<‘ 
pathologist. The .lamesian discussion of thr 
unconscious (it is really the sub-conscious 
misnamed the unconsciou's) in the eighth 
chapter of his Princijdcs is typical of dii* 
confusion that reigned in psychology. 'I'hc 
advent of Freud has cleared the mist 
enveloped psychological thinking, and has 
revealed the conscious, the sub-conscious 
the unconscious in their proper perspective. 
Anoegenetic psychology has rendered great 
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service to the students of human nature by 
dispelling many of the illusions that beset the 
path of the psychologist. The greatest ser- 
vice that it has rendered is, of course, the 
light that it has thrown on the nature of the 
conscious, the sub-conscious, and the un- 
conscious; and to the study oi the relation 
of these three aspects of the human mind we 
shall now turn our attention. 

We may, subject to the limitations imposed 
on us by a terminology coined out of a 
language which is spatial in essence, speak of 
the three layers of the human mind — the 
conscious, sub-conscious, and unconscious 
layers. These are ranged in the order men- 
tioned. The conscious level of the mind 
comprises all those thoughts, feelings, and 
springs of aeiion of which we arc aware. 
When we arc conscious, we think and feel 
and act; and wc arc also aware that we so 
think, foci, and act. The superlicial analysis 
of consciousness utlctiipted by James in his 
study of ‘the stream of thought’ may be 
tentatively taken as valid for our purposes. 
Hut what wc arc aware of ut any moment 
is but a small part of our mental equipment. 
While discussing a psychological topic, we are 
not explicitly aware of our knowledge of 
(ilhcr subjects, philoso]ihical and non-philo- 
sophical, that wc have gained. The systems 
of ideas and principles that we have organized 
or built up in these subjects is not consciously 
|»rcsent in our mind. But it is there some- 
where ready to come up to consciousness if 
needed. And the whole system of physical 
skills or bodily habits, is also there, springing 
up into dynamic activity at a moment’s 
lukticc if wanted, but lying quiet when not 
called upon to serve. All these may be 
viewed as lodged in the sub-conscious level 
of the mind. The sub-conscious is thus the 
repository of all these mental and physical 
skills which we have taken great pains to 
acquire, and which now have become part 
of the habitual equipment of our nature. 
It is to be noted that the contents of the 
sub-conscious had their birth or origin in the 
conscious level of the mind to start with, 
and then only sank down to the lower level. 

How are we to conceive of the unconscious ? 
l^^rcud’s contention is that the conscious and 
the sub-conscious account for one-ninth of 
the mind, using a figure borrowed from the 
appearance of the floating iceberg. Eight- 
ninths is unconscious. And this unconscious 


is dynamic, exercising its influence on the 
conscious, and controlling apparently our 
conscious behaviour. Now, the unconscious 
has been called many unkind names. It has 
been contended with great show of reason 
that it is a contradiction in terms'. These 
arguments are based on a wilful misinterpreta- 
tion of the Freudian connotation of the 
unconscious. It is too late in the day to 
pretend to naivete in the interpretation of 
the uneonscioiis. We know that Freud has 
established beyond any shadow of doubt that 
the unconscious is the store-house of all those 
unsocial, ugly, repressed desires which cannot 
be satistied, and which geii(‘raled unrcsolv- 
able conflicts, and finally had to go down to 
the hidden depths of the mind. They do not 
lie quiet there, but gathering momentum 
disturb the conscious level of the mind not 
only in sleep and dreams, but also in waking 
life, leading in extreme cases to insane beha- 
viour of a ]n]zzling type. Now', the point is 
this : no one of us is free from the uncons- 
cious. There is only one t.y])e of person who 
is free, and he is the Jivunmnkta. But then 
for him the phenomenal world 1ms ceased to 
count. So, the three levels of the mind 
as outlined above are present in all of ns. 

For the lirsl time in the history of psyclio- 
logy the study of Ihc three levels of the mind 
was undertaken by McDoiigall and Freud, 
the former giving his attention to the iirst 
two levels and the latter to the third aiul in 
many senses the most important Icvel.^ No 
one before them had the vision which inspired 
these two great leaders to iiiidortake a search- 
ing analysis of mental structure and function. 
Mental dynamics as a branch of psychology 
owTs its origin, development and its very 
existence to McDougall and Freud. For the 
present I shall confine myself to that aspect 
of purposivistic psycliology which has a 
bearing on the four levels of mind mentioned 
in the title of the paper. McDougall it was 
who analysed the dynamic structure of the 
mind into instincts and emotions. He has 
shown us how these instincfts and emotions 
are organized into sentiments, concrete and 
n>)stract, and how these arc finally organized 
after passing through conflicts and crises into 
scales of values. The value-scales which may 
vary at different times display a hierarchical 
arrangement of sentiments which are the 
outgrowth of individual experience. The 
primitive instincts and emotions are not only 
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innate and inherited, but they arc racial in 
operation. There is a certain uniformity in 
regard to their cognitive*, affective and cona- 
tive aspects and consequently they are stereo- 
typed. The sentiments on the other hand arc 
individual, ac(|uircd and variable in origin 
and manifestation. 

Now the bearing of this McDougalliaii 
analysis on the different levels of mind which 
wc are considering is this : the jirimitive 
instincts and their concomitant emotions, like 
the reflexes belong to the very constitution 
of our nature, and most of the lime they lie 
and operate below the threshold of eoTiscious- 
ness. It is not to be denied, however, that 
they do under certain conditions rise to the 
conscious level, and make themselves felt 
most obtrusively. But a good jiart of the 
rnechanism of instinct functions sub-consci- 
ously. This is as it should be in the interests 
of the general economy of life. The purely 
vegetative or biological functions of life must 
be taken care of by the levels of mind 
below consciousness. But man does not 
live by bread alone. He lives by ideals 
and values. And the level of mind 
which d«?als with the values of life is the 
McDougallian hormic level of sentiments and 
sentiment-scales. Desire, hope, ambition, 
conflict, decision, and will have their scenes 
of activity at this level. The formation of 
individual character and the development of 
group culture which McDougallian psychology 
has analysed with success, involve conscious 
effort, volition, and <lecision. And on goes 
man building sentiments and sentiment- 
scales, facing crises, resolving them, and 
conquering fresh fields of character. And all 
these take place at the conscious level. Now 
McDougall has pointed out that in this vast 
mental architecture the master-sentiment of 
self-regard })lays the most important part. 
This self-regard is to be understood in the 
strictly worldly sense. If it is to control all 
that is highest and best in man, then it will 
be found that the sentiments and sentiment- 
scales that wc take great pains to form, will, 
like the very complicated habits which wc 
take infinite pains to acquire, sink into the 
sub-conscious and become mechanical in their 
action. And some of them may become very 
wicked and unsocial and then they will go 
down to the unconscious levels. t^Veud has 
explai'ied to us how this happens. In fact 
the Freudian complex is nothing but the 


McDougallian sentiment that has become 
morbid, unsocial, and reprehensible. So, if 
the psychological process so beautifully 
analysed and explained by McDougall and 
Freud is under the control of the economic 
and unspiritualistic ethical tenets of the West, 
then that which is conscious will be constantly 
degenerating into the unconscious. The 
phenomenon of regression, discussed both by 
Freud and McDougall, is one instance of the 
degeneration of mental structure. Under the 
guidance of the ideals’ which are of the 
earth the consciously organized mental pat- 
terns of man will cither sink to the sub- 
conscious and become mechanical in their 
operation, or go down to the unconscious and 
become abnormal at their very source. Is 
there no way of lifting the sentiments and 
sentiment-scales to higher levels? There is, 
and it is here that the super-conscious comes 
to our aid. 

McDougall has shown how through great 
individual effort the primitive, brutal instincts 
and emotions arc steadily raised to higher 
levels. The master-sentiment is the great 
dynamic impelling force in this process of 
upliftment of the mind. If a proper master- 
sentiment is chosen then the jirocess of 
development will not be reversed. What 
then should be the master-sentiment for 
raising the human mind to the highest eon- 
ceivable level? 

Suggestions for a ])roper answer to the ques- 
tion have been forthcoming from those psy- 
chologists who have attempt(‘d to extend 
McDougall ’s hormic theory. Tht'ij arc l)rs. 
Garnett and Lundholni, The former has 
drawn our attention to the failure on the part 
of McDougall to explain the great force of 
the moral and religious sentiments in our 
mind. He has pointed out the necessity for 
|)ostulating some other sources of urge to 
activity besides the instinctive. The instinctive 
end is never ultimate, but always a means to 
a further end. Every instinctive urge has a 
point of satiety while man’s nature is such 
that he must for ever pursue something which 
satisfies but docs not satiate. What then is 
this that is present in man’s mind and yet 
does not belong to the instinctive level ? It is 
the desire of the spirit; and this desire mani- 
fests itself in the form of three spiritual 
instincts for truths beauty, and goodness. As 
Clutton-Brock says in his Ultimate Hclf^ 
‘Spirit is a name given by philosophy to that 
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part of us which has certain desires that 
are not of the flesh, and can only be 
satistied by different means. . . . The philo- 
sophy of the spirit tells us that the spirit 
desires three thing's, and desires these for 
their own sake and not for any further 
aim beyond them, . . . These three desires, 
and these alone arc the desires of the spirit, 
and they differ from all other desires in that 
they are to be pursued for their own sake. 
If they arc pursued for some ulterior end, 
they change their nature.’ 

‘So the spirit has three activities, and 
three alone as it has three desires, namely 
the moral, the intellectual, and the aesthetic 
activities. And man lives so that he may 
exercise these three activities of the spirit 
and for no other reason.’ 

If we incorporate these ideas into the 
McDoiigullian scheme, then we find that 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness should replace 
self-regard, and should function as master- 
sentiments at the highest levels of sentiment 
organization. But how is this to be done? 
And, moreover these three ideals have been 
pursued by the West, and yet as the carnage 
at the battle front demonstrates to us, they 
have not. succeeded in preventing the mind 
from degeneration to the sub-consciniis and 
unconscious levels. There are certain West- 
ern psychological theories of art and morality 
which lake great delight in tracing these 
ideals to I he repressed conflicts in the un- 
conscious levels of the mind. Art and 
morality are looked ujion as manifestations 
of the Freudian unconscious. So, Dr. 
Garnett’s suggestion does not carry us far. 
Let us now turn to Dr. Lundholm. 

Dr. Lundholm strikes the right note when 
he speaks of Meta-psychology in the opening 
paragraphs of his b(N)k, ‘Conation and our 
conscious life’. According to this author the 
basic property of mind is not merely the 
urge to live but also to evolve into higher 
forms of mental life. ‘May it not he,’ he 
asks, ‘that just as the organism by its physi- 
cal property is a constituent in an infinite 
physical continuum, by its mental property 
it is a constituent in an infinite mental or 
I)sychic continuum, and further may it not 
be that, just as changes in the extrinsic part 
of the physical continuum can reflect them- 
selves into the body of the organism, changes 
in the extrinsic part of the mental continuum 
might reflect themselves into the mind of the 


organism?’ Again at the conclusion of his 
discussion of the nature of the memory 
continuum our author asks, ‘Is there an un- 
known master mind which swayed by some 
supreme urge in one visionary synthesis, 
embraces this ocean of experience which 
causes to respond through a powerful ex- 
penditure of energy every part of this bound- 
less structure? Who shall tell?’ 

These authors arc blindly groping after the 
higher levels of mental evolution. Because 
of the oppressive traditions of the West they 
arc not able to see the existence of the super- 
conscious levels of mind. Now the Mc- 
Dougallian scheme of evolution of sentiments 
when supplemented by that of Dr. Garnett 
reaches the highest conceivable point in the 
conscious stratum. Thereafter the thread 
has to be picked by Hindu philosophy and 
psychology. The evolution of mental struc- 
ture should now ])rocccd on a higher and 
different plane. It should be controlled in 
such a way that regression to the lower levels 
may be effectively prevented from occurring. 
Sentiments of such a type should be formed 
as will lead to the assimilation of the instincts 
and emotions. All these are possible through 
the conscious and purposeful direction of 
nieiital evolution in the suj»er-con scions 
levels. And tlu' steps for such direction are 
laid down in our Yogic discipline. 

If there are levels below conseiousness, 
then it goes without saying that there arc 
levels above consciousness too. And if 
psychology has succeeded in unearthing the 
facts and principles governing the structure 
and function of the mind at the lower levels, 
then it is eonipcdent to deal with the super- 
conscious levels too. And such a psychology 
was known to our ancients. 

Starting from the point where McDougal- 
lian psychology abandons the evolution of 
the human mind, we can show that by mak- 
ing Parabrahma-regarding sentiment as the 
master sentiment the mind can rise to the 
higher levels till it reaches the highest pos- 
sible point in evolution. The methods of 
concentration and meditation and the goal 
of renunciation and detachment laid down in 
our holy scriptures show clearly the stages 
through which the aspirant should conscious- 
ly guide his mind. The Yoga system des- 
cribes the se\cral successive stages through 
which the mind has to pass before it reaches 
the final goal. The experiences, psychical 
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and mental, of the seeker after the highest 
truth arc also described. But when the 
supcr-coiiscious stage is reached it should not 
be taken for granted that there will be no 
fall. The power of the lower levels, parti- 


cularly of the unconscious is very great. So, 
he who is moving in the super-conscious 
levels must keep on till the highest stage of 
God-realization is attained. Then there is no 
fall. 


WINNING THE PEACE 

By Swami Ix>ke8waranani)a 


It is said the Allies arc lighting not only 
to win the war but to win the peace loo. 
A noble idea. But will they succeed? The 
war of course they arc going to win. That 
is as goo<l as certain now. But the peace 
it is doubtful if they are going to win. 

For one thing, they have no plans — at 
least none that is avowedly meant for 
winning the peace. That is rather strange 
in these days w'hen the value of planning is 
recognized and when everything is planned 
accordingly. 

Of course, there is the Atlantic Charter.* 
There is also the declartation of Four Free- 
doms. They are very good documents as 
far as they go. They envisage a new world- 
order bused on equity and justice. And 
that, indirectly, makes for winning the 
pcac<*. But many, in the East, as well as the 
West, are frankly suspicious as to the bnnu- 
[ulrs of these documents. They think they 
mean nothing. They are a mere eye-wash. 
Mr. Chiireh ill’s declaration, ‘We mean to 
hold our own’ is a proof that the suspicion 
is not altogether groundless. 

Then the Atlantic Charter has one limita- 
tion. It may not apply to India. That is, 
the proposed 'world-order is likely to exclude 
one-lifth of the world’s total population. 
Obviously it will be a sham. It cannot 
succeed. 

There is one clear danger for this lack of 
])1 a lining. When the war will end, wc shall 
not know' what to do. Inevitably we shall 
get into a mess. Perhaps we shall commit 
the blunder of a Versailles or something 
worse even. That means, wc will be sowing 
the seeds of another war. The very thought 
is dreadful. 

* From rccrent prc$9-reports it appears this too 
is a inyth. 


The thing is, wc arc too intent on winning 
the war. That fills all our attention. That 
is of course good, but that is not enough. 
Winning the war is not the end. It is only 
halfway to the end. Aiul it is comparatively 
easy, too; easy, because familiar. Wc know 
the way that leads to victory. But the way 
to the peace is altogether unknown to iis. 
It involves treading over a new ground. 
For peace itself is a new concept to us. 

The outlook for peace is indeed gloomy. 
All genuine lovers of pc^acc should feel con- 
cerned at this. They cannot just look on. 
Peace is not an affair of the ]>oliticians only. 
It is doubtful if t is their affair at all. TTliey 
are all right for the war, but not for pcac(\ 
Ff things arr left to them, they will surely 
bungle. Let men of the highest vision sle]» 
in; men w1k> can think of the w'orld as one, 
who are free from the complexes of race and 
creed ; men w'ho are conscious of the real 
purpose of life and are anxious for its fulfil- 
ment. Let them get logcther and hammer 
out a plan enlculate<l tr) establish and secure 
a lasting peace. 

The first thing to determine is what sort 
of peace is the right sort. Then it has to 
be decided, how, once established, it may 
be secured. 

With these there are other ciuestions in 
extricably bound up, the question of India, 
for instance. Will she continue to be ruled by 
the British or will she have her own Govern- 
ment? Similarly there are other countries in 
the East. There arc countries in Europe, too. 
like Poland, Austria, or Czechoslovakia. 
The fates of these countries must be settled. 
To make the peace safe, they must be given a 
fair deal. In the Peace Conference that will 
follow after the war they must be adequately 
represented and their just claims considered 
and met. 
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But it is difficult to believe this will be 
done. Very likely their voices will be stifled. 
For the mentality to bully and to boss is too 
strong among the Big Powers. And they 
still think in terms of imperialism, colonial 
expansion, mandatory system, and so on. It 
is quite conceivable they will begin to scram- 
ble among themselves for more power, more 
territories, more trade facilities — all these of 
course at the expense of the small powers. 
It will be a miracle if they do not. 

Then, will all the powers co-operate in 
building up the new world-order ? It is 
difficult to say. There is too much jealousy 
and distrust going round now. There are 
also ideological differences. Very likely, 
some of the powers will prefer to keep away. 
They have to be coaxed into joining the 
enterprise. It is rather odd: war can make 
the most absurd combinations possible. 
Even communism cun join hands with capital- 
ism. lliis is possible because of the lust for 
victory. A similar lust for peace has to be 
created. All must realize no sacrifice is too 
much for peace. And for its sake all must 
co-operate, all hands must join. They must 
realize also that isolationism does not pay. 
'I'hc world has become one today. Countries 
have their destinies peculiarly intertwined. 
Problems of one country are very soon prob- 
lems of other countries too. Peace, freedom, 
and progress these are indivisible today. 

Here an important question arises, What 
about the Axis countries ? Will they be 
asked to co-operate or left alone and treated 
like ^pariahs* ? Perhaps they deserve to be 
so treated for all they have done. But if 
there is to be a lasting peace, this must not 
he done. Instead, they must be treated like 
erring brothers. Anger must not overrule 
generosity and forgiveness. 

One difficulty can be foreseen in this con- 
nection: leaders may be willing to forgive 
or to be generous to the Axis countries, but 
not so the people. Almost surely they will 
demand reprisals. This happened after the 
last war too. Leaders will find quite a job 
of work trying to get them to change this 
attitude. 

When peace has been got, the next 
step to take is to devise means by which 
it may be permanently secured. This is 
a task for experts. Perhaps they will sug- 
gest a world-federation or some such thing. 
Whatever it is they suggest, it is certain it 


cannot be perfect all at once. It will have 
many defects, to begin with. Still all must 
agree to work it. If they work it, then, 
perhaps, in course of time and when sufficient 
experiences have been gathered, something 
good, something that will guarantee against 
any breach of the peace, will emerge. 

One thing is certain : the organization may 
be the best that human ingenuity can devise, 
still it cannot eliminate clashes and conflicts 
altogether. These will be there at any rate. 
But given mutual goodwill and trust and a 
love of peace, these need not lead to war. 
So the essential thing is to cultivate mutual 
goodwill, mutual trust and a love of peace. 
In the present atmosphere these things are 
lacking; nay, discouraged and discredited 
even. This state of things must be reversed. 
Otherwise the world federation will not 
succeed. 

Side by side with this, wc must recognize 
that war is an unmitigated evil, a terrible 
folly, a criminal waste. It involves us in 
an orgy of passions that debases us, turns us 
into brutes, and has, on the whole, a very 
retrograde effect on our civilization. There is 
a ridiculous hypocrisy in our attitude towards 
war. If two individuals fight in I he street, 
we arc shocked. We say, ‘It is savage.* In 
this war many such pairs of individuals are 
fighting and getting killed. We think it is 
all right. Wc approve it, we even egg them 
on. This hyprocrisy we must get rid of by 
all means. , 

Even then our task is not linisluHl. 'ITiere 
is a lot more to do. The problem of peace 
is not merely a problem of perfecting our 
economic or political systems or adjusting 
our international relations. Fundamentally, 
it is a spiritual problem. The root of the 
war is in our outlook, in our false sense of 
values. These wc have to change. Greed 
is our creed now. To grab — ^to grab more 
and more of everything — that is the attitude 
of our individual as well as collective mind. 
The tragedy of this age is our ignominious 
surrender to materialism. Things of the 
spirit do not appeal to us. Higher purposes 
of life we have lost sight of. We do not 
see the justification for honest life, for good 
life. We have knowledge, wc have power. 
These we use for the abject purpose of 
increasing our sense-pleasures. Our whole 
endeavour is directed to that end, in fact. 
It is a very serious situation. It is the 
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greatest crisis humanity has ever faced. 

But what is the way out? The way out 
is to seek God within our hearts — God, the 
Immanent. He is the source of all that is 
good. Charity, piety, tolerance — all these 
come from Him. He will give us all the 
noble impulses which we lack today or which 
are too feeble in us. Let us try to be con- 
scious of His will and His presence through 
the universe. Let us try to understand 
what He wants of us and let us try to be 
loyal to Him in all we do. Let us get near 
Him more and more and let us finally merge 


ourselves in Him altogether. That is our 
real fulfilment and that is our life’s real 
purpose. To that end we must dedicate 
ourselves, individually as well as collectively. 
A resurgence of religion — ^that is the need 
of the hour. By that we will become better 
individuals, and the world, a better place. 
And both these are necessary conditions for 
the safety of the peace. So let us conccri> 
trate on religion more and more, and then, 
the task of winning the peace and securing it 
will be easy. 


sum KAMAKHISIINA’S CONCEPTION OF SPIRITUAL 

MINISTRATION 

By a Vkdantist 


.Sfieaking about Gurus, Shri Ramakrishna 
once said, 

Anyone and everyone cannot be a (luru. A 
hiiae limber Hoats on the water and can carry 
animals as well. Hut a piece of worthless wood 
sinks if a^ man sils on it, and drowns him. 
TlicrefVire in every ajfe tSod incariiules Himself 
as the ^ (jiiirij to tench humanity. Sntchidananda 
alone is the Guru (Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
American Edition, p. R8). 

This is the highest conception of a Guru 
that a Hindu cun have. The point to note 
here is that the mere assumption of leader- 
ship is no guarantee that one is really 
capable of this. There must be an intrinsic 
worth, which is nothing loss than Divinity. 

If a man in the form of a (vuru awakens 
spiritual consciousne.ss in you, then know for 
certain that it is (k)d the Ahsoliile who has 
assumed that human form for yttur sake (ibuL, 
p. 217, italics ours). 

It is granted, however, by the Hindus that 
there may be degrees of manifestation of 
Divinity in the Gurus, which fact raises a 
peculiar problem. Through love, veneration, 
and spiritual conviction a disciple may be 
led to think that his Guru is possessed of the 
highest realization. No Hindu will dispute 
that so long as it is held as a personal belief. 
But if this is openly preached, the Hindu 
society has its safeguard in the form of the 
objective tests set for^li in tb scriptures, 
to which all Gurus must submit. These 
tests may be social, moral or spiritual. 


Besides, good leadership is dependent on the 
general level of culture, intelligence, morality, 
and spirituality. Given these, there can be 
little fear of bad guidance. But when these 
are wanting, any designing hoax or group of 
fools, be that in the spiritual or other fields, 
can impose on society. In a cultured society 
empty preaching evokes little response and 
has no lasting result: 

It is exlrcmcly diHiciilt to Iciich others. A imin 
can teach only if God reveals Hiitisclf to him and 
gives eommand. . . . Unless you have a command 
from God, who w'ill listen to your words Don't 
you know how easily the people of (alcuthb get 
excited? . . . The people of Calcutta* love sensn 
tions. . . . Hut it won’t do if a man only imagim*^ 
that he has God's command. (lod reveals lliniKcir 
to man and speaks. Only then may one receive 
llis eommand. Ilow' forceful arc the words of 
siKrh a teacher! He can move mountains. Hut 
mere lectures? People will listen to them for a 
few' days and then forget Ihem. They will never 
act upon mere word.s (ibid,, p. 141-42). 

Those who are not commissioned by GcmI 
become vain and lead others like the blind 
leading the blind. For such irresponsible 
and empty leadership both parties are to 
blame — the leaders as well as the led. H 
there is a hankering for ^sensations’, sensa- 
tons will be dealt out by the thousand. The 
recipients must be fully qualified for the 
gifts they expect; otherwise these will be 
no use. To ensure, therefore, that society 
is properly led we have to improve the social 
milieu : 
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One can get human Gurus by the million. All 
want to he teachers. But who cares to be a 
ilisciple? (ibid., p. 141). 

While admitting the cogency of unilateral 
liclp from a Guru and the possibility of 
siilvation through grace in rare cases, Shri 
Ilamakrishnu never encouraged sloth and 
slackening of personal effort. For according 
to him 

you must practise spiritual discipline a little, 
it will nut du simply to say that milk contains 
1)11 LLer. You must let the milk set into curd and 
liien churn it. Only then can you get butter from 
il. . . . one cannot achieve anything through la/i- 
ncss and procrastination (ibid., p. *241). 

Shri Rumakrishna held that spiritual leader^ 
ship descends on a man from above, and in 
its unadulterated form there is nothing of 
scliishness or ego in such a man. lie himself 
could never tolerate being called a Guru, 
for in his view God alone is the only true 
(fiirii. 

If suniehody addresses me as Guru, I say to 
liiiii : ‘Go away, you fool ! How can I be a 

Icaclicr? There is no teacher except Satehida- 
iKinda’ (ibid., p. 

There might have been fake ones who 


NOTES AND 

To OUR Readers 

The Coni'crsulions in this issue will open up 
I he dormant fountains of faith in the reader. 
Swiimi Gambhirananda finishes in this issue 
liis learned and instructive article based on 
research in the Upaiiishads. Americana Look 
In India hits the nails on the head, and shows 
what Indians have got to give to the spiri- 
tually hungry West. Dewan Bahadur K. S. 
llatnaswami Sastri has made out a thorough- 
ly convincing case for stopping the intellec- 
tual quarrels among Dvaitists, Prof. 
Naidu’s article breaks new ground and he 
has shown wherein Eastern Psychology sup- 
plenicnts as well as supersedes what the 
West has so far achieved in this field. 
b’iwMttig the Peace shows a way out of the 
seemingly impossible squabbles to which 
*^ien and nations are ordinarily heir to. 
Within a brief compass a vedantist has 
l^roiight out nicely Shri Ramakrishna’s con- 


made a profession of this institution, and for 
whom he had little regard: 

People with a little occult power gain such thiiig.s 
as name and fame. Many of them want to follow 
the profession of Guru, gain people’s recrognilion, 
and make disciples and devotees. Men say of 
such ^ a Guru, ^\h! He is having a wundcrfid 
lime.* . . . People give them presents. . , . The 
profession of a teacher is like that of a prostitute. 
It is the selling, of oneself for the trifle of money, 
honour, and creature comforts (ibid., p. 745). It 
i.s not good to lie a Gum by proferssion. One 
cannot be a leaclicr without a command from 
God. Hi* will) says In* is a (iuru i.s a man of mean 
intelligcnix*. ... He who is spiritually higher 
than others does not consider himself a Guru 
(ibid., p. 794). 

People flock round a true Guru unasked 
like bees gathering round a fragrant, full- 
blown flower. ‘Does the magnet say to the 
iron, “come near me”? That is not neces- 
sary. Because of the attraction of the 
magnet, the iron rushes to it’ (p. 4(i0). 
Egotism never manifests itself in his life, 
for he is ever conscious that not he but God 
is the real doer. 

As for warring sects, Shri Ramakrishna 
used to say that as sedge grows in stagnant 
pools, so sects grow where the spiritual 
current has stopped liowing. 


COMMENTS 

ceptioTi of a true Guru. It opens our eyes 
to Ihr equipments spiritual leadershi]) 
requires to be effective. 

Ideals of Indian Education 

A harmonious blending of the ancient and 
modern cultures in planning out I he right 
type of education in India was advocated by 
Sadhu T. L. Vaswani at a meeting at 
Calcutta. He wanted that Indian students 
should be given the opportunity to imbibe 
the ethical and spiritual ideals of the Hindu 
Riahia, and, at the same time, assimilate the 
scientific and technical knowledge of the 
modern West. He regretted that the educa- 
tion that was being imparted at present was 
not a unifying force, but often served to 
create an unnatural distinction between the 
educated and the illiterate. Regarding the. 
ideals which should be kept in view in plan- 
ning out the country’s education, the speaker 
said that the following three principles 
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should be inculcated, viz, reverence for the 
teacher, reverence for the physical body 
which was the vehicle of the spirit, and 
reverence for the poor. Emphasizing the 
need for inspiring the educated youth with 
the ideals of service and sacrifice, he observed. 

Filled willi a sjiiril of service and saxTific^e, go 
forlii as selfless soldiers of the motherland, and 
who so iijrhts and who so falls in the service of 
the lowly and the lost, — ^he is blessed ; for truth 
and justice in him triumph for ever more. 

Universities in our country have more or 
less become merely examining bodies. 
Students pass out by the hundreds, and some 
of them come out in brilliant form. But in 
the majority of them true originality is lack- 
ing, and capacity for leadership absent. 
The idea of sacrifice for the common weal is 
hardly developed. Wrong ideals and the 
foreign outlook engender, in the educated, 
snobbery and a false sense of prestige which 
alienate them from the masses. It is gratify- 
ing to note that educationists in this country 
are trying to reorganize the present system 
of education on right lines suited to the needs 
of the country. Sardar * K. M. Panikkar, 
President of the All-India Educational Con- 
ference, said : 

We cannot, in the new world to come, be 
salisHcd with an education which separates the 
educated from the general masses of people and 
makes Uirm feel difTercnt from the rest. It is the 
raising of the standard of the average that our 
national education must aim at, providing at 
the same time, for leadership in every sphere of 
life. . . . Any well -organized system of national 
education must allow for a wide variety of 
educational institutions : experimental schools, 
work schools, (ruruleuls. Ashrams, and any other 
kind that ediirational thinkers can dcivise. It is 
only in these institutions that new ideas can be 
developed, new methods tried, and new systems 
fashioned. Special schools and institutions which 
strike out original paths in both methodology and 
organization not only deserve toleration, but 
every encouragement. They alone can provide the 
antidote to departmentalism, the control of educa- 
tion hy routine and administration, and put a 
brake on the inevitable tendency towards 
regimentation. 

The necfessity for placing the control and 
direction of our educational institutions in 
the hands of selfless and staunch educa- 
tionists need hardly be emphasized. Those 
who are for State control of education or regi- 
mentation cannot feel encouraged when they 
find what such education has ;iade of young 
m^n and women in some Western countries. 
The present war is an example of what 


wrong education can do. The ideals of edu- 
cation should be free from the unhealthy in- 
fluence of political doctrines or racial bias. 
They should help the growth of essential 
human values on a spiritual basis. 

The Historian’s Task 

A fervent appeal to all Indians, irrespec- 
tive of their caste, race, or politics, to unite 
in a common effort to reconstruct the glori- 
ous past on which depend the present and 
the future of the country was made by Dr. 
S. N. Sen, delivering the presidential address 
of the Indian History Congress. He depre- 
cated the attempts of interested politicians to 
distort historical evidence to suit their needs. 
A historian is a Faithful recorder of truth, 
and should not be influenced by racial or 
political prejudices. 

History and polilirs ludong to entirely different 
planes, but honourable eo-operation lietwmi 
politieians and historians is not impossible or 
iinpracticablc without a subservient alliance, for 
they both profess to have a common enil in view, 
the service of the 'motherland. 

But unfortunately the position in India 
is different. Indian history, written by 
foreigners, is often neither dispassionate nor 
impartial. Non-Indian writers of Indian his- 
tory cannot be said to have been inspired by 
a sincere spirit of service to the motherland. 
It cannot be denied that India has had to 
suffer due to wrong history being used as 
convenient political propaganda. Hence Dr. 
Sen has rightly sounded a note of warning 
that 

to try to harness history to the chariot-wheeb 
of politics is a senseless sacrilege, for history 
written to order is propagandist literature, and 
siibjcclivc studies mu.st necessarily be one-sided. 

And he has drawn the pointed attention 
of the historian to the fact that the task of 
history is to discover truth, however incon- 
venient it may be to individuals or groups. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswarai Mudaliar stressed 
the importance of the role of the historian in 
depicting the history of nations with as mucli 
care and accuracy as possible, and, at the 
same time, keeping himself above petty pas- 
sions and prejudices. He observed, 

History, which is but a story of true life of 
generations past, would still lose none of ij*' 
essential virtues if the historian were to he a 
more considerate and a little less critical of lla* 
supposed faults of individuals and of natioiisi 
trying to sec the good in tilings, as much ofi 
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possible, if not more, than the evil of historical 
events, and so to depict history that while it en- 
couraged a spirit of respect and reverence towards 
one’s own land and to one’s own history, it did 
not provoke those tendentious inclinations and 
repercussions which eventually led to the cult of 
hatred and to the spirit of antagonism to this 
or that particular nation or group. 

There are many instaiiees in which a false 
or incorrect interpretation of history has 
roused the passions of not merely indivi- 
duals but whole nations, thus leading to 
terrible tragedies. Some think there is no 
harm in telling an untruth or half-truth if it 
is apparently beneficial to a class or com- 
munity of people because, to them, the end 
justifies the means. In the modern State, 
politicians dominate every branch of life acti- 
vity, and indirectly put pressure on the 
scientist, the historian, and the economist 
who may not see eye to eye with them. But 
if the historian is to give his best, no im] 3 edi- 
ments should be imposed on him from outside, 
and he must be left at liberty to pursue his 
studies in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Historical research has an important place 
in the collective life of a nation. Nations, 
like individuals, can profit by the accumula- 
ted experiences of the past. And one has to 
turn to the pages of history for the past ex- 
periences of the human race, its achievements 
and failures. Thu^a great responsibility rests 
on the historian whose task is none too easy. 
He has to get at the truth, and not be 
guided by wrong ideas or superstitions. 
Those who address themselves to the task of 
compiling the history of a country other than 
their own, will have to guard against forming 
views and opinions from ignorance or mere 
Kiipcrlicial knowledge of indigenous conditions. 
The tendency to twist historical data, from 
any consideration whatsoever, has to be dis- 
couraged. Until recently Indians have had to 
rely on the writings of Western scholars. It 
is a matter for the Indian Universities and 
such other educational and cultural bodies to 
offer greater facilities for historical research. 
We are glad to note that the History Congress 
iias already taken up the arduous task of 
compiling a true and scientific History of 
fndia. 

Freedom — ^Essential Condition of 
Permanent Peace 

As the United Nations approach the 
beginning of the end of the War, their leaders 


arc called upon to give serious thought to 
the ways and means of ensuring a stable 
peace in the post-war world. The statesmen 
at the helm of affairs, at the termination of the 
lust War had hoped to achieve permanent 
world peace by making sure that there would 
be no future wars. But they have been 
sadly disappointed. And the trend of the 
declarations made, from time to time, by men 
in power today is far from encouraging. The 
prospect of victory is not able to hold out 
an equally cheerful prospect of freedom to 
those who deserve it. Writing in the Indian 
Rcviexv for December 194'1>, Sir R. P. 
Masani says: 

When, therefore, the threat to life and property 
is removed and the hour of peace or victory draws 
near, the lower ‘ instincts of man reassert them- 
selves. Masses as well as classes are swept off 
their feet by a narrow national outlook, dominated 
by selfish interest, despite all previous resolutions 
and declarations in favour of reorganizing and 
revitalizing their life on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity. 

If one country keeps another in bondage, 
it will naturally excite the jealousy of a third, 
thus making wars inevitable, as world events 
are already ])roving today. Freedom is the 
essential condition of corporate life. A 
brotherhood of free nations, big and small, 
with right of individuals to freedom of 
thought and speech, can work successfully 
for peace and security. Expressing his fears 
regarding the outcome of victory, he 
observes : 

During the gloom of the early days of Axis 
C/ggressiun, there were declarations of human 
equality anil unity, declarations promising free- 
dom and security to all nations, great or small. 
Uul as the prospect of victory was seen rising 
over the horizon, we noticed a lexidciicy to drift 
back to the old discredited notions of im]K*rialism 
and exploitation. 

But statesmen arc human, and may lose 
sight of the principles and ideals which they 
profess to muiiilaiii and uphold. But ‘they 
shall not’ do so, thinks Sir Masani, 

if a world-wide effort is made to ensure that 
the mistakes made liefore shall not be repeated, 
that people will no longer tolerate perpetuation 
or aggrandizement of vast empires at the expense 
of smaller or backward nations, that the end of 
this war must mean the end of domination of 
one country over another, the triumph of right 
over might, and that the new world order is 
based on a world society of free nations. 

A sincere and optimistic view indeed, which 
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most Indians share. For the future of India 
is full of hopes as well as fears. Among 
others, Indians too are anxiously looking 
forward to the realization of their aspirations 
to freedom and progress. But it is not 
only for mere material or political 
advanefement that India is struggling. 
Love of freedom is in our very nature; it is 
a constant urge in man. Human progress, 
cultural or spiritual, is thwarted in an 
atmosphere devoid of freedom. In the words 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 


To be deprived of the freedom to solve the 
problems of one’s own country is the most 
depressing form of spiritual degradation that can 
be inflicted on the uiinking man. No amount of 
material improvement can compensate for the 
loss of spiritual dignity. . . . Political freedom 
means a great release, a soaring of spirit, which 
will mean healthy renewal of creative activity. 

Moreover the problem of India is not 
unrelated to the problems of the entire 
civilized world. Indian freedom will not 
only earn for the United Nations the friend- 
ship and goodwill of a self-reliant India, but 
also ensure world peace. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TIT K ETERNAL COM PANION— HR AIIMA- 
NANDA. (His Li™ anu Teachinos). Published 
by Sxvami Prabhuvananda, Vedanta Society of 
Southern California, 19^6, Ivor Avenue, Ilollyxvood 
JS, California, V.S.A. Pp. 2QJ^. Price $ I.SO. 

One day Sri Rnmakrishna had a vision in which 
he saw the Divine Mother point out to him a 
boy as being his son, assuring him it was his 
spiritual sou and not a son in the worldly sense. 
Afterwards when the disciple who was later known 
ns Swurni^ Brahmnnanda came to him, Sri Rama- 
krishna at once recognized him ns the same boy 
whom the Divine Mother had shown him in his 
vision. Swami Ilrahmananda was one of the most 
einineiit of Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples. Of the 
monastic disciples he was the first to come to 
the Master and was intimately attached to him 
till the end. In the book under review arc 
presented the life and teachings of this gigantic 
spiritual jicrsonality. Swami Vivekananda refer- 
ring to Swami Rruhinnnanda, once said that in 
spirituality be (the latter) was greater than all 
the other disciples. Sri Rnmakrishna loved Swami 
Hrnhniniinnda deeply, and would often say he 
was the Eternal ('ompanion of Sri Krishna in n 
former life. Swami Brahmannnda was the first 
President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
llis great personality attracted a number of 
brilliant young men, many of whom became his 
disciples and devoted thernsedves completely to a 
life of renunciation anti service inspired by his 
living, example. Under his fostering care and 
guidance the work of the Mission made pheno- 
menal progress, and the spiritual growth of the 
members of the Order was steadily maintained. 

Swami Rrahmananda is less widely known than 
some of the other disciples of Sri Ramakrishna 
to persons outside India, as he did not visit foreign 
lands or lecture or write much. The compiler of 
this volume, Swami Prabhavananda, has done 
invaluable service to the Western world by pre- 
senting in a concise and systematic manner the 
life and teachings of this illumined soul. The 
teachings of Swami Rrahmananda, mostly taken 
from records of informal talks given to monastic 
disciples on several occasions, cover more than half 


the book and are classified, for convenience, under 
thirty-two different topical heads. These teaching;; 
arc incomparable in their directness and simpli- 
city; and offer the most appropriate solutions to 
various subtle problems with which every spiritual 
aspirant is faced. Religious or philosophical utter- 
ances are, to most people, mere moribund pro- 
nouncements. But in these sayings of Swami 
Brahmnnanda religion is made living and practical. 
The Swami’s profound spiritual wi.sdom and superb 
character have stood as a beacon light on the 
path to realization to every person that came to 
him for spiritual consolation. In his teachings 
Swami Brahmnnanda laid stress on the value of 
meditation and japam in attaining knowledge and 
devotion. Although Swami Brahmannnda lived 
continuously in a high state ^ God-consciou.sness, 
he was very natural and huiKii in his behaviour. 
To those householder disciples who came to him 
laden with sorrow and troubles he gave a .syin- 
pathetic hearing and valuable constructive advice- 
Doctors, lawyers, and other professional men found 
him capable of discussing their work easily and 
intelligently, and very oRcii giving them a new 
angle of approach to their problems. This volume 
will prove an unfailing source of solace and 
giiidanra to all alike at all times and on all occa- 
sions. The biographical portion is excellently 
written, and the teachings are well translated. 
The book is beautifully printed and handsomely 
)>ouiid. 

THE EQUATIONS OF WORLD-ECONOMY. Bv 
Bknoy Kumaii Sakkar. Published by Chuckerverity 
Chatterjee and Co., Ltd., 15, College Square, 
Calcutta. Pp. 115. Price Rs. 12. 

Dr. Sarkar’s books are well known for their 
thoroughness and scholarship. The present work. 
The Equations of World Economy in their Bearings 
on PosUwar Reconstruction, offers a new dispensa- 
tion for the pre.sent and future humanity in world- 
state organization and world-planning. It is u» 
analysis as well as a comparison of world econoinic 
data. It is a comparative study of the socio- 
economic life of the different c*nuntrics of the 
world. He takes England, Germany, and the 
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United States as leading examples of well-integrated 
economic patterns. Russia is, in his opinion, indus- 
trially ‘backward’ compared with these countries. 
The economy of communistic (which, he says, is 
nothing but state-capitalistic) socialism is discussed 
in brief in relation to the capitalistic and the iion- 
c.ipitalistic. The book is divided into eleven chap- 
ters, contains four illustrative charts, and has a 
valuable index appended to it. Population, public 
health, and social questions have not been left 
out of these discussions. 

The work under review, like the other works 
of the author, is distinguished by breadth of 
knowledge and profundity of expression. It 
has grown out of a number of public lectures deli- 
vered at different places on several occasions ; and 
many of these have been published in various 
periodicals. According to the author, economics 
is not independent of technology and industrialism 
which include not only manufacture but also agri- 
culture and commerce. He adduces cogent reasons 
and quotes authoritative statistical data in support 
of his conclusions. His ideas may appear to the 
orthodox as a bold departure from the traditional 
school. 

Arthik IJnnati or ‘economic progress’ is the watch- 
word of every modern country. The War is 
reac^hing its final phase and the problems of 
(leniobilixation and post-war reconstruction are 
engaging the attention of public men and the 
(aovernment. The present work has appeared at 
an opportune time when its worth will be most 
appreciated. In these days ivhen militarism and 
war-organization have made international econo- 
mic problems more complex, the learned author’s 
elucidation of Indian conditions and their rela- 
tions to war economy is worth careful study. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on bring- 
ing together in this book Prof. Sarkar’s thought- 
provoking contributions to post-war reconstruction. 
It is excellent in method and substance, and is 
of permanent value. 

TIIK Y()(;A of SUI AUROBINIX) (Part II). 
Rv Namni Kanta Gum. Price Re. 1-J^ As. 

This is a small brochure containing three essays 
which elucidate and interpret the Yoga of 
Aurobindo. It is ‘the second of a series in which 
it is proposed to deal with various aspects of Sri 
Aiii'obindo’s Yoga in their simple and broad out- 
lines’. Aurobindo’s well-known work Life Divine, 
in three volumes, has been found difficnilt to under- 
stand by many readers who have aspired to learn 
nhout his teachings. To such the book under 
review will serve as a very convenient and intelli- 
gible guide to Aurobindo’s philosophy. The pro- 
nouncements contained in it may be accepted as 
aulhoritativc and reliable, as they come from the 
pen of one closely associated with Aurobindo. The 
author attempts to make his subject lucid and 


understandable to the readers. Yet there are places 
in it which are not all clear. 

Aurobindo’s writings are characterized by vast 
erudition, and a mastery of Eastern and Western 
thought. Rut many a lover of Indian philosophy 
finds himself unable to subscribe to some of 
Aumbindo’s views on Yoga, or to comprehenil 
Aurobindu’s strong criticism of the Shankara s(;hool 
of Vedanta, s|MH‘ially nuiyavtida. Philosophers have 
always differed ; and Shankara, not unlike Auro- 
bindo, has had his critics too, even from his own 
times. In a book like this, one w'uuld have been 
happy to see the author prc.scnt a synthetic pic- 
ture, harmonizing the various points of view, 
instead of bringing out the differences .sharply- 
But all the same wc arc grateful to Mr. Gupta 
for the services he has rendered to the reading 
public by bringing within a modest compass the 
thoughts of a great intellectual of our times. l*hc 
book under review, together with its earlier volume, 
will serve as a stiHly preparatory to the more 
ambitious one of Aurobindo’s own works. The 
gjet-up of the book is decent and the price reason- 
able. 

THE CALL OF BADRINATH. Bv G. P. 
Nautivai.. Published by Mahesh Nand Shtirma 
8f Sons, Frampton Square, Lucknow. Pp. 54- 
Price As. 10. 

The holy shrines of Kedarnath and Badrinath 
arc the two important popular places of pilgrimage 
in the Himalayas. People From different parts of 
India visit these shrines in large numbers every 
year during the .sen.son. The booklet under review 
contains useful information to intending pilgrims 
and tourists to these places. We congratulate the 
sMitlior on his laudable attempt to offer so much 
information within a small number of pages. He is 
well acquainted w'ith these hills, and his descrip- 
tion of the pilgrim routes will serve the purpose 
of a good guide. The book is profusely illustrated 
and contains four maps- 

ANNUAL RETORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION FOR 1912. Published by the 
Vniicd States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C, Pp. 42 L Price $ 1.50. 

The Report of the Smithsonian Institution of 
the United States for the year has reached 
us after a long time- Some of the original contri- 
butions of outstanding merit arc: Is there Life 
on the Other Worlds} by Sir James Jeans ; The. 
Nutritional Requirements of Men by C. A- 
Elvehjem ; The Sun and the Earth's Magnetic 
Field by .1. A. Fleming ; and The Geographical 
Aspects of Malaria by Sir Malcolm Watson- We 
arc glad to note that the printing and get-up 
of the Report have been ns good as before in 
spite of the war conditions. There are many 
illustrative plates and drawings. It is a valuable 
contribution to the advancement of scientific 
learning, in all branches. 
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ARDIIA KUMBHA MELA AT HAllDWAR 
IN' APUIL, 1915 

An 

The |{n*tnakrishna Mission Sovashramsi, Kaiikhal, 
proposes to organize Medical Kelief Work during 
the ensiling Mela in order to serve the numerous 
sick and sufTcriiig pilgrims. Uelief work will be 
rondii('t(‘d through our permanent Indoor Hospital, 
one Touring Uelief Section, and two Temporary 
DisfH'nsarics, which will consist in all, of five 
doctors, five compounders, and a number of 
dressers and nurses. Our estimaU‘d expenditure 
is Us. 15, (MM)/-. 

We earnestly appeal to the generous public to 
help us with their liberal contributions for the 
purpose. 

Contributions may kindly be sent to: 

1. The Secretary, Uamakrishna Mission Seva- 
shrama, Kankhal P.O., Dist. Saharanpur, IJ.P. 

2. The President, Uamakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion, Belur Math P.O., Dist. Howrah, Bengal. 

ACTIVITIKS OF THE UAMARUISHNA MISSION 
IN THE K. AND J. HILLS, ASSAM 

Modest but inspired by the highest ideals— 
that is how the work of the Uamakrishna Mission 
in the K. and J. Hills, Assam, may be best 
described. Situated at widely apart points of the 
hills its educational institutions are symbols of 
seliless service given in love and humility. Each 
of them has a record of its own, in the long-felt 
need that it has removed and the heroic struggle 
that it has put up to continue in existence in 
the midst of innumerable difficulties. And if they 
arc still alive and daily growing in utility and 
popularity, it is chieily because of the spirit that 
animates them. 

Among these institutions one is a high school 
sitiinlcd at Cherrapunjee, rightly termed ‘the 
cultural headquarters of the Khasis.’ It has an 
interesting history of growth and development. 
Beginning as a primary school it was raised first 
to the status of a M. E. school and then to that 
of a higjh school, urged by the people and aided 
by their support and co- operation. With its own 
land and buildings, affiliated and Govt.-aided, 
the school is now on a firm footing. Besides 
theoretical education it gives some technical 
education also, and physical instruction forms an 
important item in its programme. Love and 
personal care of the alumni— this is the special 
feature of the school. One noteworthy fact about 
these institutions is that their management is 
largely in the hands of local people. Among 
others who are on the Managing Committee of 
the .school at Cherrapunjet arc siieh popular ffgpres 


of the locality as Dr. H. C. Sing Wahlang, 
L.M.P., and the Rev. L. S. Diengdoh, B.A., B.D., 
the former being the vice-president of the Com- 
mittee. 

Like all educational institutions in the country, 
lhe.se institutions also have been very adversely 
aiTcctcd by the war. Of course money is the chief 
difficulty. They find it very hard to keep things 
going. It is the high school at CherrapunjcH* with 
its heavy recurring expenditure that is having the 
worst of it. Recently appeals have been made 
on its iM'half for financial help. The local people, 
themselves by no means affluent, have made a 
splendid response by contributing over a thousand 
rupees— a measure of their love of ediK'ation ami 
the .schoors popularity. While this money will 
bring some relief, more help is badly needed to 
enable it to pull through its present difficulties. 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam recently 
visiting the school with his wife was pleased to 
say ‘ . . . the way it has developed in a few years 
from small beginnings shows that it has been meet- 
ing a real need and is a tribute to the standard 
maintained by the steff, who are rendering careful 
and devoted service for a minimum of remunera- 
tion. . . . The attention given to physical instruc- 
tion, the various outdoor and manual activities 
and the recognition of the inqmrtanee of religion 
all indicate an earnest desire to give as complete 
an education as po.ssiblc, and to train pupils fur 
healthy life and not merely for exnminiuLion.* 

Visiting earlier the Deputy Commissioner, K- 
and J. Hills, and Political Officer, Khasi States, 
remarked : ‘ , Here is .service on the highest 

plane. Only big men could spend their livi's 
sharing their gifts and industry among the young 
of any creed in a .spirit of simple rendering to 
God the things that are (h)d’s.’ 

The object of the Mi.ssion’s work through this 
institution ns through those others in the.se hills 
is two-fold: First, to make available education 
free from bins for any special religious ctcciI, 
secondly, to help the children ff the hills— the 
Khasis — to regain contact with the pcrcniiinl 
sources of Indij^n culture, which they seem to 
have lost living in isolation for ages. Very 
ancient, but, still, full of pluck and go, and 
pos.se.ssing political and social institutions that 
can compare with the l>est in any progressive 
society— the Khasis are indeed a wonderful people. 
Their truthfulness and honesty, their peaceable 
and trustful nature, their good artisanship and 
skill in trades, their adaptability and enterprise 
—all these are proverbial. If only they can he 
made to fit into the matrix of larger Indian lifcf 
without of course any interruption in the pursuit 
of their own ideals, they will then serve bctlcr 
not only their own narrow racial interests 
also the national interests of the whole of India- 
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* 'Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SUIVANANDA 

Belur Math, May 1920 


Aflernooii. Sj. Gaiiguchiiruii Mukherjee, 
])lejKl(*r, Moiighyr, has come. With him arc 
ills daughter and a few otiicr members of his 
fiimily. 

Bowing low to Mahajjiirush Maharaj 
Gnngaeharan Babu remarked: ^Maharaj, you 
look so pulled down ! You’re much worse 
than 1 saw when I came here last year.’ 

Maharaj: ‘Yes. The health is really very 
bad. And it’s going from bad to worse 
every day. Well, the body must pass through 
ihe six phases* of change. With my body, 
the linal phase has begun. That’s inevitable. 
The very nature of the body makes it so. 
All bodies must perish some day or other.’ 

Uangacharan Babu : ‘Every letter I got 
(from the Math) kept saying your health has 
completely broken down. That’s why I’ve 
Pome to see you. I was ever so anxious to 
s*‘e you.’ 

Maharaj (smiling) : ‘What’s there in this 
sort of meeting — meeting on the physical 
plane? The real meeting is inside, on the 
•spiritual plane. And there’s the same in- 
dwelling God in everybody. This whole 
universe has emanated from Him. “From 

* Birth, existence, growth, tendency to decay, 
and destruction. 


Him have originated life, mind, sense- 
organs, ether, air, light, water, and the earth 
which is the support of all things. All created 
things have come from Him. And He’s their 
governor.” “For fear of Him shines the 
sun.” Again in Him do they merge when 
they are destroyed. This world originates 
from Him, functions in Him and goes back 
to Him when destroyed. Birth and ilcath 
— these are inevitable. There’s no escape 
from them. Only God is beyond their pale. 
He’s free from disease, free from death. By 
nature He is pure- enlightened, free. The 
goal of life is to realize Him within. That’s 
the sHwmuw. bomwi of life. And wdien 
that’s achieved, it’s immaterial whether the 
body remains or goes. He’s within our- 
selves. Self of everything, abode of bliss, 
He’s in every being. Only we must realize 
that.’ 

Gangacharan Babu: ‘Maharaj, I’ve a 
question to ask. Must all of us pass into 
spiritual bodies after death?’ 

Maharaj: ‘Why should it be so? Those 
who are devotees of God, have real love for 
Him -why should they have spiritual 
bcHlies? They all become one with God, 
they become free.’ 
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Gangacharan Babu : *But, then, what’s 
the meaning of those rites that are enjoined 
to be performed after death? And why is it 
that they together with the rites to be per- 
formed yearly arc prescribed in all cases 
irrespective of everything?’ 

Maharaj: ‘Yes. That’s right. But it’s 
only a general rule. And as it happens, all 
observe it. But in special cases — in the case 
of your wife, for instance, there’s no harm 
if those rites arc not observed. Your wife 
was a rare devotee. Her case is very special. 
She has gone straight into Heaven after 
death. This has been revealed to me in a 
clear vision. She has attained to a high order 
of spiritual existence.’ 

Suddenly Gangacharan Babu bur.st into a 
loud wail. He fell at Muhapurush Maharaj’s 
feet and with folded hands and tearful eyes, 
begged, ‘Maharaj, you must grunt me a 
prayer. Sec that I may have real love for, 
real faith in, the lotus feet of Mother (Holy 
Mother). See that 1 may find refuge in her 
feet.’ Saying this he began to weep like a 
b(»y. 

Maliapurushjec putting his hand on Ganga- 
charan Babu’s head .said: ‘Yes, my child. 
You shall have them. You’ve them already. 
Now they’ll increa.se. I bless you with all 
my heart. I assure you, child, Mother’s very 
kind to you.’ 

Gangacharan Babu: ‘If only you plead for 
me, Mother’ll surely listen to you. You’re 
iny support, my hope.’ 

Maharaj : ‘Of course Mother’ll listen to me. 
She’ll listen to you, too. She listens to 
everyone who calls on her with a guileless 
heart and with real earnestness. Grace, 
grace. Without her grace there’s no way. 
Glory unto the Lord, Glory unto Gracious 
Thakur.* 

Gangacharan Babu felt comforted by his 
blessing. After a short discussion on other 
things he and his party got ready to leave. 
One by one they paid respects to Mahapurush 
Maharaj. Gangacharan Babu’s daughter, 
too, paid her respects and then begged for 
his blessings. 

Maharaj (in a voice full of sympathy): 
‘May you enjoy peace, my child ! May your 
husband, your children and other relatives be 
happy. There’s hardly any happiness in the 
world. Compared to .v^irrows i: <d sufferings 
happiness is negligible. Still they who are 


devotees of God are comparatively happy. 
However much they suffer, they’re not 
moved. For they know everything is a gift 
from God. He who gives happiness gives alsci 
pain and sorrow. Knowing everything to be 
llis blessing they suffer without complaint. 
They’re not overjoyed with happiness nor 
upset with sorrow. As worldly happiness is 
transitory, only for a moment, so is also 
worldly sorrow. They come and g<». Tht') 
don’t last. The only perniaiient thing, the 
only source of peace, is God. Stick to Him. 
mother; then only will you get peace.’ 

A small girl -a maiden, bowed to Maharaj. 
Touching her head he said, ‘They all ar^ 
Mother Herself. “All women are you. 
Mother, in different forms.” ’ 

A little before evening a lady-devotee 
paid her respects and asked, ‘.Maharaj, how', 
your health?’ 

Maharaj; ‘Not good. The body’s old; 
how can it be well again ?’ 

Lady-devotee: ‘And you can’t cut miieli 
food, either?’ 

Maharaj: ‘Only a plain soup and rice at 
noon, and a little milk at night. 1 can’t 
eat more than this. And I dont feel like 
eating more, either. There’s not the least 
desire to cut delicacies. FoimI is only for 
keeping up the body. A little food, there- 
fore, is es.sential. So that 1 may have 
strength enough to think of God .so long us 
the body’s there. There’s no other desire 
than that I may think of God. To .see 
Thakur in the heart — that’s all that matters. 
Father, mother, brother, friend, comrade 
they all arc short-lived. The world itself 
will be left where it is after your death. 
Only the in-dwelliiig God is and will he 
there always. He alone is eternal.’ 

Lady-devotee: ‘What’s our way, Malia- 
raj? We’re creatures caught in the meshes 
of niayth By our attachment to this world 
we’re bringing our own ruin. We simply 
can’t give it up. We suffer so much; slill 
it’s there.’ 

Maharaj: ‘God is the only way. Takt* 
refuge in Him. He’s everything — ^father, 
mother, brother, or friend. Cull on Him with 
sincere longing. He’ll surely take pity. 
In this world of misery He’s the only source 
of peace. Thakur used to say how 
the camel happiness means eating thorny 
herbs. To worldly men also happiness 
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means something like that. His grace — 
that’s the only way, mother.’ 

After a short pause he continued: Hs it 
a joke to be convinced of the unreality of 
the world ? Only His grace makes that 


possible. Weep and pray intensely; then 
only His grace will come. He’s there inside. 
He becomes known wlien the veil of in&yd 
is removed. Grace, grace — ^that’s the only 
way.’ 


THE LOWERING OF SPIRITUAL STANDARDS 

Ry the Editor 


I 

Modern scion ti lie achievements bid fair to 
make a new heaven of this earth of ours. 
Everyday wc get news of fresh wonders be- 
ing worked by scientists. Professor Haldane 
says that no limit can be set to human pro- 
gress if science be permitted to take matters 
in hand. In the new millennium that science 
promises us, we shall* have comforts un- 
dreamt ol even in the heavens of the Hindus, 
or the paradise of the Muslims. The Chris- 
tian paradise is u poor place in comparison, 
gloomy and nebulous, with little comforts 
except the singing of perpetual Tv Ihmns 
or .Ire Manns and occasional flights with the 
aid of bright and rustling wings as messen- 
gers of the Almighty to some favoured 
mortals on earth. 

The. ajiplications of seience wc see all 
iunijiid us. Vegetables are raised chemically 
in the deserts of California; they are raised 
in hot-houses, fed with the water of hot 
springs in Iceland, a land of ice and snow. 
Seientilie dairying has put into man’s hand 
vast (piant.itics of milk, butter, and cheese. 
SeirTitilie breeding has given better beef, 
pork, and mutton. New varieties of wheat 
and rice have been discovered or raised, 
which will do away with all fear of starva- 
tion, because of their phenomenal yields. 
Science promises to produce synthetic fibres 
that will rival if not boat in fineness and 
linish Dacca muslins or Japanese silks or 
English wools. The. harnessing of electric 
power promises to do away witli the ordi- 
Mary drudgery and dirt of cookings with coal 
or fire-wood, and to make of the kitchen a 
place of magic, where for the pushing of a 
I'uttoii, palatable viands, undreamt of even 
the Arabian Nights, are made ready to 
please the most fastidious palate. The elec- 


tric light and the electric torch have destroy- 
ed the fears that darkness had for us as 
children. Eh^ctricity has given us the tele- 
graph, the telephone, and the radio; and 
television is in the process of becoming an 
everyday affair. In the sphere of locomo- 
tion, railway trains were the first wonders; 
then came the motor-cars and electric trains, 
and steamships. Now it is the age of aero- 
planes, mighty roaring monsters of the sky, 
flitting like meteors ever and anon. Ships 
have become out of date for passengers. 
Similarly great arc the wonders in engineer- 
ing, medicine, and other spheres into which 
the scientific spirit lias entered. The world 
war is rlononstrating what seience can do 
when applied to fhe purpose of forging 
weapons of destruction. 

H 

Seience, in its essence, represents a mas- 
tery of the fcTces of iKitnrc to be used for the 
fiersonal purposes of man. The knowledge 
that, seience puts into man's hand can be 
used both for purposes of destriietibii as well 
as const nietiori, for the destruction of one’s 
enemies and the advancement of the interest 
of one’s friends and oneself. As to whether 
our strength derived from the application of 
science ought to be used against those whom 
we consider, rightly or wrongly, our enemies, 
is a question which many scientists don't 
bother to think about. This is heeaiisr in 
the first flush of success in scientific research, 
workers in scientific fields coiieentralcd on 
the particular with a corresponding neglect 
of the general. Such an attitude was also 
considered to be a sign of wisdom. Speciali- 
zation WHS carried to extremes and the typic- 
al scieiitiiic worker, though a master at his 
job, was completely ignorant of nearly all 
other related things. The result is Hhe old 
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idea of comprehensiveness waned until today 
it is hidden by the inci)-ordiiiatcd pile of 
8[)ceiulizcd knowledge, one of the surest ways 
of acc|uiring intellectual short-sightedness*. 
Also the scientific spirit has not permeated 
seriously the fields of vital problems, and 
even where it has entered it is characterized 
by the evils of specialization, by ‘intellectual 
short-sightedness*. The science of human con- 
duct, collective and individual, the whither 
and wherefore of human endeavour, the pro- 
blems ])osed by ethics and religion have been 
studiously avoided by scientists in general, 
where they have not been ignored as senti- 
mental folly. This attitude has resulted in 
grave results to the morals of mankind. 

in 

The denial of God and the soul, and the 
future life as unproved figments of the ima- 
ginations of j)eople suffering from the ‘ment- 
al decoiicontration which affects those within 
sight of the grave* has led to an undermin- 
ing of faith in morality, goodness, justice, 
and mercy. The grim theories of racial 
superiority and ruthless struggles for national 
or racial survivals have gripped the minds 
of the leaders of nations with the result that 
mankind is threatened with extinction by in- 
ternecine warfare. 

Individuals also seem to have lost their 
moral bearings. Freudian psychology, by re- 
vealing the true nature of the unconscious in 
every human being, has left ordinary people 
with a vague idea that they arc under the 
thumb of complexes like the Oedipus and 
others, and have therefore no moral responsi- 
bility for the operation of impulses that tend 
to lower them to the level of beasts. While 
admitting fresh air into the noxious drains 
of psycho-j>athology, Freudian psychology 
has tended to vitiate at the same time the 
])urcr atmosphere of the conscious life. Far 
be it from us to condemn Freud or the later 
fisychologists as responsible for this mis- 
apprehension and misapplication by the gene- 
ral public of the knowledge which they have 
so laboriously acquired and applied to the 
benefit of suffering humanity. But the ten- 
dency in human nature is to find a scapegoat 
for one*s mistakes. The knowledge of 
the unconscious has been misapplied by 
inculcating in the minds of people, 
young and old, the idea th .t they are 
almost automatons swayed by impulses 


which arc beyond their control, and that 
efforts at controlling such impulses only lead 
to repressed complexes whieh may lead to 
mental and physical ailments. Therefore, it is 
argued, what one should do to ensure mental 
and physical health is to give full reins to 
one’s inclinations and passions without caring 
to consider whether they are harmful ^o one- 
self in the long run or whether such a 
course is not ultimately anti-social. Moral 
and social standards of conduct arc valid, it 
would seem, only so long as one is not 
thwarted in the fulfilment of one’s personal 
desires. 

Thus life today seems to move in a ‘mate- 
rialistic science and philosophy which cannot 
rise above the satisfactions of flesh in morals, 
and domination over the world in politics,* 
—the natural consequence of a pliilosopliy 
of life that cannot see beyond the ‘coiifin(*s 
of sensuous and pragmatic experience*. 

w 

All religions worth the name have, how- 
ever, held up certain standards of condiiel, 
certain ‘oughts* and ‘don’ts’ bused upon what 
they conceive to be the shtr ({uti nan for 
attaining the ends they consider as supremely 
good. Religious teachers of all ages, oiil 
of love for their fellowmcn, have pondereil 
dee])ly on the problems of life, and havr- 
placed before the world what seemed to them 
to be the greater ends which human beings 
individually and collectively ought to pursue 
ill order to attain, in their lives, an ever- 
growing richness and satisfaction, increasing 
peace and happiness. 

Tt is a significant fact that a great un- 
animity of views exists among most religious 
teachers us to what this aim should be. All 
of them emphasize that man’s chief aim 
should be to aspire towards a perfection 
which, they say from their own experienee, 
is possible for all men if only they make llu* 
necessary effort. They all testify to the reality 
of the conception that there is God who hel)>s 
human beings to reach towards Him, if tin y 
sincerely pray to Him and endeavour etu- 
iiestly to tread on the path that leads to 
Him. 

It is true that conceptions of God vary 
in details in all religions. This is due to tbo 
fact that the conception of God in all *1'^ 
fullness is a very difficult one, and not to 
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))c grasped easily by untrained minds. But 
the difficulty or the manifold complexity of 
uii idea is no criterion of its want of pragma- 
tie value or of its being not true to the 
real nature of things. To illustrate the matter 
from a familiar fact, we all believe in the 
existence of electricity by what we see of 
its effects. It has various effects: it gives 
ns light; it has magnetic properties; it gives 
11^ heat without smoke; and it can send men 
lo death in a second. We sec its operations 
ill the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
wireless.- And yet even the best scientific 
brain can give us no dear idea of what it is 
in words which all can understand. Rather 
we find scientists tending to develop a 
language of their own, in mathematical 
symbols and equations of which the layman 
can make neither head nor tail. The lay- 
man is simply aghast at the wonders scientists 
are. able to achieve; and just as in previous 
ages there dcvclojjcd great faith in religious 
leiwlers who were able to convince and con- 
vert large numbers of men to their views 
by their faith, works, and personality,, 
so in modern times people tend to develop a 
i»reat faith in whatever the scientists say, 
for they seem to produce I ho goods, seem 
In give tangible evidence which carries con- 
vielioii. So the attack of science on reli- 
gions belief seems to carry weight by the 
more prestige of scientific achievements rather 
Ilian on the merits. As u result religion 
commands little respect from the majority 
f)f modern men and women to whom science 
pFf anises to do away with the iiecessily for 
any religion wiialsoevcr. Hence without 

any belief in God to guide them, without 
any controlling aim in life except the one, 
which science proclaims, of living the physi- 
cal life in all its fullness and drinking the 
Clip of pleasures to the dregs, modern youths 
are ])ractieully bereft of idealism. Consider- 
ing all uleas of good and bad, right and 
wrong, as traditional social taboos, elevated 
lo unworthy heights of saerediiess under the 
•sanctimonious titles of morality and religion, 
llicy are taking to ways <»f conduct which 
nre ultimately bound to lead to the decay 
the individual as well as human society. 


Purposive endeavour is the characteristic 
uf all life, and purpose is ns much a principle 
obtaining in the operations of Nature as the 
*4 


principle of determinism to which alone hard- 
headed scientists would like to pin their faith. 
McDougall has exposed the short-sightedness 
which makes some scientists deny the purpo- 
sivencss of all vital endeavour, and he has 
adefjuately recognized the great value of 
purposiveness in life’s activities. In India 
this fact was recognized from time im- 
memorial, and all civilization developeil on 
the ])rinci]) 1 c that human life owg/it to be 
guided by certain conscious aims. The forces 
contributing towards the realization of those 
desired and desirable aims were to he culti- 
vated and strengthened, while all forces 
acting as barriers were to be avoided or des- 
troyed. The greatest stress was put iijioii 
the value of inhibition as a method in the 
development of the individual as well as 
society. Inhibition of desires and activities 
that were antagonistic to the proclaimed and 
acce})tcd aims for the individual and society 
was iiieuleated as the means to realizing the 
end. 

The achievement of spiritual perfection or 
the realization of Gml was considered as the 
highest aim of human endeavour. To those 
who were not ready for accepting the highest 
aim of human life, to whom the objective 
world of senses was very intimately real, and 
the claims of which upon their attention were 
too imperious to be ignored, the aim was 
held up, not of the extiiiclion of all desires, 
but of the proper choosing of right desires, 
desires not in conflict with dhanim or righte- 
ousness, and of the avoidance of all desires 
and activities that lead to greater misery both 
for the individual and society. A man might 
have desires, both good and bad, for himself 
and for society. The good ones he should 
try to get fulfilled, the bad ones he ought 
to discard by discriminating on their baneful 
effects. No sane man willingly or consciously 
wants to ruin himself. Everybody desires 
what, according to his lights, is best for 
himself. It is only through ignorance, through 
a partial or complete misapprehension of the 
results or consequences that may follow a 
particular course of action that n man comes 
to grief. Hence the necessity for acquiring 
knowledge at all costs. For it is only 
knowledge that ultimately saves. ‘What- 
ever is done with knowledge, with faith, and 
in the manner taught by the teacher becomes 
crowned with full success,* says the Vedic seer. 
And steadfastness in the putsuit of one’s life- 
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aims is the sine qua non for integration of 
personality and for mental peace. Having 
once selected one’s aim in life one should not 
deviate from it until one has reached what 
one had set out to achieve. Not in satisfac- 
tion of immediate ends without reference to 
the supreme aim in lifc^ but in the subordi- 
nation of immediate satisfactions to an all- 
absorbing ideal or aim lies the way of psycho- 
logical integration of personality and spiritual 
progress. 

But because of their own inability to strive 
for the highest, lesser minds have always 
tried to shelter their inferiority complex 
under the cloak of an ill-concealed denial 
of higher values in a life beyond the sensuous, 
beyond the throbbing, thrilling pleasures and 
joys of ordinary experience. All strivings for 
God and perfection are condemned by sucli 
as the inane efforts of individuals suffering 
from physical and psychological frustration. 
This is the great danger that is confronting 
modern minds lost in the mist of the mate- 
rialistic philosophy, a mist that has risen out 
of the warmth of the morning suti of scientific 
knowledge and achievements. But, as wc 
have said before, Western science has not 
yet addressed itself seriously and impartially 
to the sciences affecting man most closely 
such as psychology, sociology, and religion. 
The more it docs so, the less it will be guilty 
of ignoring the fundamental values of human 
aims and of giving a false lead to indivi- 
duals and nations. 

VI 

There should be a stop to this lowering 
of spiritual standards. Because one finds 
marriage necessary for oneself, one need not 
disparage the virtues of continence. Nor 
should the modern laxity in sexual matters 
be a handle in the hands of voluptuous 
hypocrisy for decrying the virtue of chastity 
and the sanctity of thg unsullied home of 
happily married couples. Because one finds 
it impossible to lead a life of meditation and 
sustained thinking on spiritual matters on 
account of one’s pre-occupation with the 


things of ordinary life, one need not gratu- 
itously decry the spiritually-minded contem- 
plativcs and dub them ‘misf-ics’. To a 
gentleman who told Sri Ramakrishna that his 
visions and devotion to the Divine Mother 
were all due to a strain of madness in him, 
he answered, *lIow does it stand to reason 
that I become mad because I have been 
constantly thinking and meditating on God, 
goodness, love, and other spiritual things, 
while you consider yourself sane even though 
your whole life is being spent in thinking of 
physical things like home, money, women, and 
wine ?’ 

Wc would say thus to people engrossed in 
the enjoyments of this world, in accumulating 
wealth, and in exploiting other groups or 
nations : ‘Earn money by all means, but 
ilon’t say that mammon-worship is the only 
real thing in life. Indulge in companionate 
marriages, weekly or monthly divorces, and 
what not, but for decency’s sake don’t parade 
it as the way of the gods, and condemn those 
who lead a pure and virtuous life, to bi; 
exhibited in tlic show-cases of modern civili- 
zation as curiosities of an out-worn age. Let 
capitalists and imperialists suck the life-blood 
of other helpless groups, races, and nations, 
and wax fat like vampires gorging themselves 
with the blood of their victims, but let there 
be intellectual honesty and decency, and lei 
l.hem not delude others by saying that these 
are the fruits of Christian spirituality and 
Western democracy. Let there be no 
lowering of sfiiritual standards and values. 
President Roosevelt is reported to have said 
that the Atlantic Charter, like the Sermon 
on the Mount, was an ideal to be aimed at. 
though they may woefully fall far short of 
it in practice. In his endeavours to make 
America economically and politically 
supreme in the world he has not, at least, 
lowered spiritual standards by calling bad 
things by good names. Lot all men, leaders 
as well us rank and fde, be honest with 
themselves. •• For, in sincerity, in corrcspoini- 
once between one’s thought, word, and action 
lies spiritual salvation. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE WEST 

By Swami Atulananda 


rt is a curious fact that until about a 
century ago the West knew absolutely 
nothing about Vedanta, tlie greatest system 
(»f religion and pliilosophy the world has 
ever produced. A few scholars in Germany 
were the first to take up the study of 
Sanskrit. Charmed by the beauty of the 
language and the ideas expressed therein, 
!liey began to delve into the knowledge of 
the East. And they extracted from Hindu 
scriptures nuggets of wisdom which they 
[iresented t<i the world in their mother- 
tongue. Thus the West got her first 
knowledge of the religion of the Hindus. This 
knowledge, however, did not spread among 
the jieople. The Theosophists, much later, 
tried to populari/e it in America and Europe, 
hill the great push Ilindiiisni received in the 
Wist came from Swami Vivekananda, the 
illiiiniiied prophet, who in 1.S1W at Chicago 
delivered his lirst Address on Hinduism. 
This, as wt all kjiuw, was received with an 
•iiitinirst of enthusiasm from his astonished 
iiiidience. 

Among the great majority of that august 
.issemhly, Hniduism, or Vedanta, was un- 
known. They had a vague idea that all 
Hindus were idolalors with strange supersti- 
linns and hideous forms of worship. The 
niteranees of the Swami on that occasion 
came to them as a revclution. And from 
that moment the pieliircscjue monk became 
I lie great attraction al the Congress. This 
was the beginning of tlie Swami’s great and 
fruitful work in America. This was the real 
introduction of Vedanta among Western 
races. 

To give in short the full story of the 
Swami ’s expericnees and of his meteoric 
career in the West, is an utter impossibility, 
rile four years he spent abroad were too 
fall of events. And I shall give only the 
most significant of these confining myself to 
his sojourn in America only. I can only 
ioiieh on his not less important and intcrest- 
hig adventures in England and the continent 
af Europe, 

Virst of all let us examine the Swami’s 


state of mind before he finally decided to 
sail for the West. We must remember that 
ill those days, that is, over fifty years ago, 
it was no simple matter for a Hindu 
Sannyasih to go to the West. No other 
Sannyasin had ever ventured to cross the 
ocean and live among Western people. 
Orthodox Hindus shook their heads. They 
did not find the act sanctioned in their 
shdfitras. 

Then there were personal considerations. 
Pioneer work is always beset with difficul- 
ties. Would the West accept him? Would 
he be provided for? Would he succeed? 
And then there was the one great (luestion 
lowering above all other considerations. Was 
it God’s will? 

The conquest of the Western thought- 
world by a young Sannyasin from the East 
was a gigantic undertaking. The Swami, 
then only 28 years old, was fully aware of 
this. Still, this was the enormous tusk that 
faced him. And unless this was ueeom- 
plished his attempt could nut be called 
successful. No wonder a mighty tumult 
agitated the Swami’s mind. Should he go 
to America or not go? That was then the 
cpiestion. 

Sometimes for days his soul struggled for 
a definite conviction about his mission. Was 
it his own ambition that sometimes thrilled 
him with anticipation, or was it God’s com- 
mand that made him so restless? Was it 
his duly to extend the scope of his work and 
to gather new experience in foreign lands, or 
was he influenced by the enthusiasm of his 
friends and admirers? 

Intuitively the Swami felt that it was his 
duty to go, that he had a message not only 
for his own country but for the world. But 
he was not satisfied to trust to his own 
conviction. He wanted more tangible proof, 
a definite sign, a command from above. 

And so the Swami spent days and weeks 
in prayer and contemplation. Then, at last, 
the command came. It came in an un- 
expected, mysterious way. 

One night, when this all-important ques- 
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tion had kept him awake £or hours, he at 
last fell into a slumber. And in this state 
of half sleep he had a dream and vision. 

He saw a vast ocean. And on the sea- 
shore he saw a figure. The figure was 
pacing up and down evidently immersed in 
deeii thought. Then suddenly it halted facing 
him. A shock of delight went through the 
Swaini, for there stood before him Sri Rama- 
krishna, his own beloved Master. There was 
sadness in the Master’s face. But this sad- 
ness made room for a smile so sweet, so gentle, 
so loving, that it thrilled the Swami to his 
deepest being. Then the Master beckoned 
him, and turning around walked away upon 
the waters of the ocean. The Swami wanted 
1.0 jump up and follow him. But then he 
awoke. 

It was enough ! Sri Ramakrishiia had 
called him, had beckoned him to follow across 
the ocean. There was the command from 
above ! The Swami’s doubts were laid. All 
fear and restlessness left him. And in an 
ecstasy of joy, in the night, he exclaimed, 
‘WluTc thou leadest I will follow, even if it 
lie to the end of the earth.' 

Thus reassured and strengthened in his 
|)nrposc and conviction, the Swami prepared 
himself for the journey. And on May 81st. 
isn8, he sailed for America, 

As the steamer was detached from the 
wharf at Bombay and slowly moved away, 
the Swami stooil on the deck looking towards 
his friends who had come to bid him God- 
speed. With folded hands he blessed them 
and gave them his farewell benediction. 

His eyes were filled with tears. Ilis heart 
was overwhelmed with emotion. He thought 
of those whom he left behind ; of the Holy 
Mother who liad sent him her blessings; of 
his sjurnbhdh who were scattered over the 
land he was leaving; of India, his beloved 
motherland, once so great, now the laml of 
suffering. 

But as the ship steamed on and he found 
himself surrounded by the black waters of 
the ocean, alone with his thoughts and the 
vastness of sea and sky, his mind took a 
more cheerful turn. He realized the wisdom 
of his decision. He felt the guiding hand 
of a Power greater than his. Yes, he thought, 
wc Indians must travel, we must go to 
foreign lands, we must see h« v .society is 
organized in other countries, and wc must 


keep in touch with the minds of other 
nations. If. we do this, India will rise again, 
and wc will become a nation among nations. 

The journey proved enjoyable and instruc- 
tive. Fellow passengers were congenial. The 
Captain of the ship took an interest in the 
Swami and treated him with courtesy and 
respect. 

From Bombay the steamer went to 
Colombo, thence to Hongkong and Japanese 
jiorts, halting at the different harbours for 
coaling or di.schargc of cargo. The ])asscii- 
gers at these places went ashore; and the 
Swami was delighted to see the interesting 
sights. ‘ 

At last the long journey was over and the 
ship anchored at Vancouver in British 
Columbia. Then came a three-days’ trip by 
train to Chicago. Here, at lust, the Swami 
stood on American soil ! From the land of 
poverty transplanted as it were to the laiul 
of untold riches; from the land of depriva- 
tion to ‘the land of luxury; from the land of 
renuneiation to the laml of worldly enjoy- 
ment ! 

But this was not the time for reflections. 
There he slood in one of the busiest railway 
stations in the world, alone, as .stranger in t\ 
strange land. Where to go? What to do? 

For those of us who have not been in the 
West It may be difileult to realize what 
Swami Vivekananda had to meet and over- 
come. He was not u.sed to handling money, 
he had never travelled in foreign lands, (his 
baggage was a burden to him, his strange 
dress made him conspicuous, ])riccs h^r 
everything were fabulous,) ho met with cus- 
toms with which he was uiiacquainte<l. 

Now, at Chicago he found himself in the 
midst of a mass of restless hurrying human- 
ity chiefly visitors from .all over the world 
who had come to the great Fair. There he 
stood in the enormous railway station^ Not 
knowing where to go he entered the waiting 
room, and then he contemplated his next 
move. 

A hotel clerk approachcxl him, and aski*d 
him to come to his hotel. The Swami fol- 
lowed him and in the hotel was shown a 
room. There he sat down, glad to be aw^iv 
from the noise and bustle of the street. 

‘Now I will have quiet’, the Swami 
thought, ‘but where have I come? What a 
rush, what a noise, what madness ! Every- 
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one is running and hurrying hither and 
thither as if a demon was pursuing him. 
Is this America ? Shall 1 have to live in this 
confusion ? Oh, blessed India, land of 
leisure ! Oh, blessed Himalayas, abode of 
peace !* 

The Swami wiped his perspiring brow. 
Then a knock came at the door. His bag- 
gage had arrived. The porters demanded 
exorbitant charges. ‘Shiva, Shiva,’ the 
Swami thought, ‘where we pay with annas in 
India 1 have to pay with dollars here. Has 
money no value in this land? Where shall 
I get a new supply when my purse is empty ? 
Dollars here vanish like air. Money flows 
like water.’ 

The Swami was weary and confused. 
Restless and nervous, he paced the floor. 
He tried to calm his mind but could not. 
Despondent, he sank into an easy chair. 
Then with great ciTort he withdrew his mind 
from his surroundings, lie entered within 
himself. And as lie did so, there flashed 
before his mental vision the scene of the 
battle-field of Kurukshetra. He seemed to 
hear the din and clatter of the contending 
armies. And above this noise Sri Krishna’s 
voice roaring like thunder, ‘Yield not to 
unmarilincss, O son of Pritha. Cast off this 
faintheartedness and arise ! He who sees 
inaction in action he is wise, he is a Yogi, he 
is free !’ 

The Swami jumped to his feet. And shak- 
ing off all weakness he stood there like a lion 
ready for buttle. The rest of the day he 
spent in his room. But early the following 
morning he set out to visit the World’s Fair. 
What he saw there filled him with wonder 
Jiml enthusiasm. Here the Western world 
was represented iu all her riches and glory, 
lie was amazed at the ingenuity of the 
liuman mind in the field of art, science, and 
invention. And with a bleeding heart he 
contemplated how backward his own dear 
motherland was in these directions. 

Daily he visited the Fair. He lcariie<l all 
h(* could so that later he might be able to 
use his knowledge and experience for the 
good of his countrymen. He realized that 
in organization and united effort lay the 
strength of the West. India had to become 
^ united whole before she would be able to 
hold her own among the nations of the 
World, 

While visiting the Fair, Swami Viveka- 


nanda enquired about the Parliament of 
Religions. To his utter dismay he found that 
tlie Religious Congress would not commence 
till September. Furthermore he could not be 
admitted as a delegate as he had no creden- 
tials. And it was too late to enlist anyhow. 

What a blow ! Had he come all this 
distance in vain? It was only July. His 
money had dwindled to almost nothing. 
What could be done ? It was a serious 
dilemma. 

Fortunately a gentleman from Madras had 
written about the Swami to an American 
friend in Chicago. This friend found him 
and invited him to his home. He was 
received with hospitality, and became an 
honoured guest. He soon won the love and 
respect of the entire household. 

Here the Swami stayc<l twelve days. 
Then he decided to go to Boston, the centre 
of culture in America. On his way a strange 
thing happiaicd. In the train an elderly 
lady was attracted by the Swami ’s appear- 
ance and dignified behaviour. Charmed by 
his personality and wisdom, after a long con- 
versation, she invited the Swami to her home 
near Boston. The Swami accepted. When 
he had entered the train he had not known 
where to put up in Boston. Now he was 
taken to a beautiful home of culture where he 
was introduced to a large nimiber of distin- 
guished visitors. 

Among these was Prof. Wright of Harvard 
University. The Professor, after many 
intimate talks with Swami Vivckanaiida, 
became greatly interested in him. He in- 
sisted that the Swami should represent 
Hinduism at the Religious Congress. ‘This’, 
he said, ‘is the only way by which you can 
be iiilroduccd to the nation at large.’ ‘But 
1 have no credentials’, the Swami said. At 
this the Professor smiled and said, ‘Swami, 
to ask you for credentials would be like 
questioning the sun his right to shine.’ And 
he wrote a letter to the Chairman of the 
Committee for selecting delegates, in which 
he wrote : ‘Swami Vivekununda is a man 
more learned than all oiir learned professors 
])iit together. Wc must have him as a 
speaker at the Fair.’ Then he gave the 
Swami a letter of introdiietioii to the Com- 
mittee in-charge of Oriental delegates, and 
paying for his passage, sent him back to 
Chicago. 
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How wonderful ! After all, the Swami^s 
trip to the West would not be in vain. 

But God’s children often meet with great 
difficulties. They are tried again and again 
in the crucible of faith. And a new trial 
awaited the Swami. When he arrived at 
Chicago he found that he had lost the 
address of the President of the Committee. 

With an almost empty purse the Swami 
went in search of a cheap hotel. But he 
could find none. In his search he had 
wandered into the German section of the City 
inhabited by emigrants of the labouring 
class. These people knew very little English. 
They could not understand what the Swami 
wanted. And taking him to be a Negro 
treated him with little respect. 

It was almost night when the Swami came 
to a railway yard. Here he found an empty 
freight car. He entered it, and being utter- 
ly exhausted he lay down and fell asleep. 

On the following morning he walked out, 
and soon found himself in the most fashion- 
able part of Chicago. He was hungry, and 
began to beg his food at the palatial dwelling 
houses. But his shabby appearance aroused 
suspicion, and the servants slammed the 
doors in his face. At last, tired and dishear- 
tened, he sat down upon the roadside oppo- 
site a fashionable residence. Then, to his 
great surprise he saw a richly dressed lady 
come out of the house and approach him. 
In a sweet cultured voice she spoke, ^Sir, 
are you a delegate to the Parliament of 
Religions ?’ 

The Swami told his story. After listening, 
to it the lady invited him to her home. Here 
he was shown into a beautiful room, and 
after a bath and breakfast was taken to the 
headquarters of the Committee. He was 
accepted as a delegate, and lodging was given 
him with other orientals. Now all anxiety 
was removed. The Swami ’s heart melted 
with gratitude for the divine guidance. He 
felt that a divine power was protecting him. 

And so, at last, the day arrived for the 
opening of the Parliament of Religions. It 
was September 11th, 18UJ1. On that memor- 


able morning there sat upon the platform of 
the great Hall of Columbus representatives 
of the religious beliefs of twelve hundred 
million of the human race. It was indeed 
impressive ! And among these greatest 
divines of the world sat Swami Vivekananda, 
clad in orange robe and turban, his remark- 
ably line features and brilliant eyes distingui- 
shing him in that great throng. 

Cardinal Gibbons, highest prelate of the 
Roman Catholic Church, rose and opened the 
meeting with prayer. High dignitaries of 
the Christian Church delivered their orations 
followed by representatives of the East. At 
lust, at the request of the Chairman, Swami 
Vivekananda rose. 

His face glowed with fire, and in a vibrant 
voice addressing his audience of six thousand 
men and women he spoke, ^Sisters and 
Brothers of America’. 

It was as if an electric shock passed 
through the audience. Their hearts were 
touched. A stranger from a strange lainl 
was the first to address thorn as ‘Sisters and 
Brothers.’ A storm of applause followed ami 
when the Swami had finished his address the 
entire assembly was at his feet. 

The Congress met for seventeen days. 
Over a thousand papers were read. The 
Swami gave several Addresses, and read 
several papers on Hinduism. He was the 
most popular speaker. The audience would 
sometimes wait for hours when other spea- 
kers lield the platform, to hear a few words 
from the inspired lips of the Hindu monk. 

From an obscure, wandering Sannyasin, 
the Swami had become a world-figure. Life- 
size'" pictures of him were posted up every- 
where in the streets of Chicago. The press 
rang with his fame. The newspapers pro- 
claimed him as a pro])het. All this the 
Swami accei[)ted in a child-like spirit wUhnul 
a trace of conceit. In humility he bowed 
down to ‘Him who makes the dumb eloquent, 
Him who makes the lame cross mountains’. 

(To hr rojicludrd ) 



THE FUTURE OF HINDUISM 

By Swami Adidevananda 


From time immemorial India always stood 
for the highest spiritual values ; and if we have 
to regain the sense of spiritual values, wc 
must not only face the challenge of the allur- 
ing materialism of modern scientific thought, 
but also give a new shape to the ancient philo- 
sophic thought of India in order that it may 
appeal to the modern scientific intelli- 
gence in India and abroad. While there is 
so much confusion around us, an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon strikes us with a glimmer 
of hope: a widespread interest in the study 
of Hinduism is increasing by leaps and 
hounds. There is a reaction from the con- 
servatism of the last century, and a large 
number of books on the Upanishads, the Gita, 
the au<l other Vedantie works arc 

lining published without any break. 

It ii> an admitted fact that Christian doc- 
trines have withered in the psychological 
situation created by modern scientific dis- 
coveries and have been rc])laecd by an utter 
agnosticism. Various causes have accelerated 
the drift from the churches; and Sunday out- 
door trips are breaking Uf) the solemn church- 
going party. One important reason for the 
alienation of the educated classes from the 
church is the pugnacious (|uarrels of bishops 
over questions of dogma. Moreover, intelli- 
gent people arc finding it difficult to have 
faith in a religion which blesses war lime 
and again, and in ministers of the gospel of 
h)ve who exhort men to kill other men whom 
they have never seen. The part which 
science has played in demolishing the citadel 
of Christianity is indeed enormous. The 
scientific account of the universe has exploded 
the old theory of creation of the world in seven 
days. Finally, tfic view that all men are 
tnercly ])romoted anthropoid apes, having the 
small lemur-like creature for their primordial 
ancestor, has come as a severe shock stultify- 
ing the belief in the doctrine of the Fall whkh 
had taught Christians to believe that they 
'vere only degenerate angels. 

The outcome of all this is a reaction of 
Ihc present generation against the faiths and 
morals of the Victorian age, which has ended 


in a flagrant repudiation of the values and 
standards of the Christian way of life. The 
attempt of some enlightened representatives 
of the Church, like Dean Inge and Bishop 
Barnes, to accept the conclusions of science 
and revise, and even reject certain jaded 
dogmas in the light of science, has not suc- 
cessfully checked the spirit of the age, namely, 
absolute disbelief in the old gods and angels. 
We have to regretfully realize that Christ’s 
dream of bringing the Kingdom of Heaven 
to the earth is too transcendent for our petty 
minds that cannot grasp the fundamental 
truth of religion. 

The impact of science on the credulity of 
people who burnt not less than three-quarters 
of a million women as witches in one single 
province of Europe is quite understandable. 
One can easily appreciate the rejection of 
outworn beliefs such as the Creation story 
and the Flood story of a people who cannot 
give up the idea of a fixed earth and a 
reinforced heaven even after Copernicus had 
destroyed the supremacy of man’s planet 
and proved it to be an ordinary lump of 
mutter gyrating round the sun. But it is 
rather intriguing to find how Hinduism, 
the rational religion of the Vedanta which 
has survived many a shock in the past, is 
menaced by the blitz of Western ideas. 
In sj>ite of the non-contradiction of our 
metaphysics with any theory of evolution 
which may have to trace our ancestors to 
the jelly-fish and the amceba, evidences arc 
not wanting to indicate that a state of danger, 
like the Sword of Damocles, is hanging over 
the whole structure of Hinduism, the religion 
par Circcllvacc, 

What is the state of religion in this coun- 
try today? If an annual return is prepared 
showing the number of educated people 
attending temples, Maths, and other holy 
places with a view to benefit spiritually, we 
may*^ discover, to our great surprise, a consi- 
derable drop in the number. In our schools 
and colleges millions of students are not 
receiving any sort of religious instruction in 
their class-rooms. If a questionnaire is cir- 
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culatcd among the students on the state of 
their religious belief, we may possibly 
expect to get replies of Himalayan ignorance. 
The great monasteries which were once the 
power-house of spirituality and theological 
learning arc now quiet and vacant, and attract 
no pilgrims; the Maths are quite content to 
sleep in their present state without in any 
way trying to influence the practical ethics 
and morals of the society. The colossal 
monolithic temples which enshrine the sym- 
bols of the Deity are now infested with bats, 
rats, and other vermin; the court-yards and 
artistic Mandapams of the temples of Spirit 
arc dirty, ill-kept, and uninviting. Besides, 
the secular, ignorant, and commercial-minded 
])riest (of course, save the real servants of 
God) insults the spiritual feeling of any 
devotee with his repulsive attitude. The 
Upanayanam, marriage, obsequies, and other 
rites are performed in a most mechanical and 
meaningless manner. Both the teacher and 
the taught are equally ignorant of the mean- 
ing and significance of the mmiiruwH. Where 
is that race which produced immortal works 
of art in stone and palm-leaf ? The families, 
noted for thinkers and writers in Vedanta, 
Dharma-shastra, Jyotisha, and other depart- 
ments of Sanskritic learning, are sending 
their children to English schools so that they 
may become successful clerks and eke out a 
livelihood. While the Vedantic spirit is 
fading away from our life, the doctors of 
philosophy arc as keen as ever in their futile 
controversies which never touch the funda- 
mental issues. The decline of spiritual con- 
victions and irreverent altiLu<le towards the 
achievements of the past are the two 
disintegrating elemenis which remind us of 
the spirit of the age; unbecoming dances and 
sensual music, the craze for ])leasure and the 
twilight of nobler sentiments are some ex- 
pressions of the abovf? tendency. 

Now, what are those factors which arc 
mainly of)erative in reducing our national 
ideals to their present pass ? Broadly 
speaking, they are as follows : 

1. First among the factors that have 
brought about our degeneration is the 
present system of education which 
does not suit the soil of India. 
This system oi educat: m, in sub- 
ordinating spirituality to Western 


learning, has buried, as it were, 
the birth of future India. “But 
mark you,’ says Swami Vivekananda, 
‘if you give up spirituality or leave it 
aside to go after the materializing 
civilization of the West, the result 
will be that in three generations you 
will be an extinct race. Because the 
backbone of the nation will then be 
broken, the foundation upon which 
the ediflee has been built will then 
be undermined, and the result will 
be a smash, an all-round annihi- 
lation.’ 

2. The second constituent that is eating 
into the vitals of our spiritual life 
is the blind superstitious ortho- 
doxy. From the standpoint of 
social life no religion in the world is 
so capable of dynamic transforma- 
tion as Hinduism. Still it is a pity 
that we have taken every local 
superstition and contradictory cus- 
tom us essential to our spiritual life. 
Again, in the words of the Swami, 
‘the greatest mistake, therefore, is 
to think that in these local customs 
lies the essence of onr religion’, 

3. The third im])ortanL factor that has 
damaged the fabric of Hinduism is 
the influence of modern science. If 
in the West modern science has 
alienated educated people from the 
Church, we also think witliout try- 
ing to know the A B C of Hindu- 
ism, that our religion also must be 
equally worthless and meaningless. 
So. the vainglorious Westernized 
mind endeavours to trace the origin 
of our religioji in the emotions ami 
fears of primeval man though it 
cannot explain the spiritual charac- 
ter which has emerged from the son! 
of a civilized people. 

• 

The conclusion is inevitable. Hindiiisin 
began and flourished, — not because primi- 
tive man wanted it, not because it rose from 
man’s nature, — but because the gigantic 
minds of our forefathers considered that reli' 
gion and spirituality were alone the back- 
bone of our national life. They cared neither 
for politics, nor for social regeneration, nor 
for scientific genius as an end in itself, for 
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they were convinced that these things were 
of secondary importance. So if the rejection 
of all that is best in Hinduism is the spirit of 
our era, then the future must be one without 
any light and hope. Even those who hoped 
for a panacea from the West are disillusioned 
now after the breaking nut of the second 
world conflagration. 

The remedy has to be found out in the 
light of our ancient teachings, so that wc may 
not. forget our duty towards Cod and man. 
Even the atheistic thinkers of the West have 
begun to confess that without some system 
of morals to discipline, the wild passions, 
some idealism to purify the profane fetishism, 
man’s life would be meaningless. And the 
consequence would be a kind of Epicureanism 
which comes in the form of *Let us cat, 
drink, and be merry, for tomorrow wc die’. 
Due to the preaching of Swami Vivekanatida, 
our country has already awakened from its 
<leep slumber, and his voice is still ringing 
ill our ears. Our task in the wake of the 
Swami is to interpret Hinduism to the world, 
lo capture the imagination of educated young 
men and women and to guide their energies 
to ends that are socially, politically, and spirit 
tually good. Otherwise fascism, communism, 
and other isms will capture their imagination 
and direct their impulses to dangerous ends in 
a world which is alreaily weary by the second 
world war. 

As regards the origin and develoj»ment f»f 
lliiidnism one thing must be made clear. 
Psycho-analysts are fond of pointing out that 
religion is the sublimation of primitive lusts 
and fear. Religion, says Freud, is partlv 
derivable from the Oedipus cow pi and 
Prof. TiCuba is anxious to conclude that reli- 
gion is the rationalization of primitive sexual 
desires. Wc want to know how religiou^i 
consciousness, springing from the fears of. 
the savage, could transcend its lowly origin. 
To judge the root one must understand 
the fruit- There is something in religious 
mysticism which has eluded all the psycho- 
analysts. Here come the Rishic of the 
Vedas by pointing out that our religion did 
not originate from the dunghill of human 
emotions, not from mere reason and argu- 
ments, not from accepted truths of today, 
^nt from Vedic expressions of self-evident, 
eternal, and universal Truth. To the Vedic 
seers any attempt to trace the origin of 
religion to natural phenomena could not give 


the least satisfaction. We can say that they 
intuited certain forces invisible and incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary intellect of man; 
thus, the Vedic truths, realized by the direct 
experiences of sages like Vishvaniitra, 
Bharadvaja, Vamadeva, and others arc em- 
bodied in their hymns and give a faint idea 
of what they realized. 

Vedanta, the crown of Hindu philosophy, 
is the quest of final truth ; it cannot be at the 
mercy of psycho-analysts whose accepted 
conclusions of today may become the ex- 
ploded fiction of tomorrow. The Reality 
has been revealed by the Supreme Deity -to 
the Vedic seers who are wedded to truth 
dispassionately on the basis of their personal 
experience. Hence our faith in the source of 
Hinduism, in the Vedas. 

Swami Vivekananda points out that there 
is not one system of Vedanta which does not 
hold the doctrine that God is within, that 
divinity ' resides in all forms. Vedanta is 
threefold,- -dualism, qualified non-diialism, 
and absolute non-dualism. Every one of the 
Ved antic systems admits the purity and per- 
fection of the soul. Though intellectual 
approach to reality admits degrees of rcali7.a- 
tion, the central spiritual theme is the same 
ever 5 rwhere. Vedanta, while admitting the 
evolutionary principle ot-thc projection of the 
physical universe, body, mind, and sense- 
organs, avers that all the external pheiinmena 
are siiperini positions on the Self; the Self 
which is unborn, eternal, and pure, owing to 
the mistaken identity with the non-Self 
suffers and enjoys the ephemeral fruits ; 
the fitwan forgets its blissful nature and ima- 
gines itself as if bound and subject to 
misery. Knowledge of one’s own nature and 
non-identification with matter is freedom. 
Release is not something to be newly 
achieved but realization of what is already 
thcrc- 

What is the conception of God in the 
Vedantin’s scheme of thought.^ Like the 
scientists and philosophers of the West, there 
is no need for any Hindu to rationalize his 
conception of God according to modern 
needs. The Vedantin’s God is sexless, indi- 
cated by the neutral term ‘Brahman’. It is 
personal when associated with certain rela- 
tions and attributes, and impersonal when 
conceived as devoid of human values. The 
One and the Many are the same Brahman, 
perceived differently and at diverse times by 
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the human mind. To conceive of Brahman 
as the source of all creation is not to raise 
the insoluble problems associated with an 
imperfect Bein^ who has taken the responsi- 
bility of deluding his creatures. For, unlike 
the Christian conception of the Deity It 
docs not safely sit in the skies, keeping a 
dossier of each individual for jiurposes of 
espionaj'o and vcngeanec. It is within, 
animating the universe, and without, trans- 
cending everything. It is iioii-different from 
the self of all and at the same time It is 
neither jagat nor the jiva. Hence there 
does not arise the defect of associating the 
Eternal and the Immutable with a world that 
is in a eonstant state of flux and lienee 
imperfect. The Divine is aware of the 
aspiration and movement of Life towards 
It; otherwise the illumination of mystics in 
the unbroken joy of clear meditation would 
be meaningless. We cannot set aside the 
unanimous testimony of saints and mystics 
as idle babbling of halLwits. The com- 
munion with the Divine is the highest acme 
of religious consciousness which is not only 
a subjective feeling but also an awareness of 
an object which edifies and exalts the 
aspirant. 

It is quite probable that India lags behind 
other nations in the development of science 
and other secular subjects. But no religion 
is yet as fully developed as Hinduism which 
eulminaies as the highest expression of the 
human spirit. The Vedantic consciousness 
i^ontains an element of intuition, an intui- 
tion which transfigures the universe as a 
whole. This intuition involves the idea 
that the universe is no longer a fleeting 
bubble, but a reflexion of the Supreme Spirit 
which is at once the source and the sum of 
all values. This attitude evokes adoration 
and worship, because it is realized that every- 
thing is a mode or expression of the Reality, 
liowcvcr distorted may be the vision to the 
non-enlightcncd. The future of Hinduism is 
one in which the highest values of the spirit 
will be broadcast while modern creeds and 
dogmas from the West arc inspiring men 
with an inordinate graving for wealth, power, 
and other primitive needs. Hinduism of 


the future will emphasize its two distin(N 
tive aspects, namely, strength and renuncia- 
tion, in a world infested with the bacteria of 
weakness and attachment. Even a cursory 
glance of the basic scriptures of Hinduism 
will convince anyone that strength is the 
watchword of the Vedanta. If Hinduism 
preaches humility, love, kindness, unselfish- 
ness, and censures vices of pride and selfish- 
ness, it should not be assumed that the rcli 
gion of the Vedanta is extolling the virtues 
of a slave. For, Hinduism glorifies the 
liumility of the great, the meekness of the 
strong, the unselfishness of the rich and the 
mercy of one who has the power to strike the 
wicked ; but it never justifies the qualities of 
a slave who cannot rise above his servitude^ 
and weakness. 

As regards the second aspect of Ilindiiisin. 
viz renunriation, Swami Vivekananda says 
that India has survived by tyAfia alone while 
other nations springing up from nothingness, 
making vicious play of their uncontrol leu I 
desires for sense-life for a few days, have 
grown and decayed like mushrooms almost 
every century. So the Vedantic religion of 
the Hindu stands on the bedrock of renuncia- 
tion, annihilating the very idea of cold cruel 
competition and inordinate craving which 
have brought untold miseries to the individual 
and collective life of humanity. 

Man is still clogged by the heritage of 
untiquatcd orthodoxies and superstitions, 
and cannot, therefore, emancipate himself 
from those vestigial relies which create in 
him false needs. In his moments of weakness 
and spiritual loneliness, he is carried away 
on an aimless journey with false hopes. 
It is from such an impasse that Vedantic Hin- 
duism can restore us. And in the mystical 
intuition that conics, we perceive as the goal 
of a journey’s end the One which appears 
as Many, the Impersonal which becomes 
Personal, the infinite glory of the Soul of 
man, and finally the knowledge of the rela- 
tion between God and man, which, 
transcending the finite range of time, space, 
and causation, loses itself in the divine 
mystery. 



the philosophy of devotion in the bhagavaikjita 

By Trof. S. N. L. Siirivastava, M.A, 


The twelfth cliupter uf tlie Bliaj^uvad^ita is 
n\iv Oil Bliakti-Yoga, the ])ath of devotioii; 
ciiid ticreiii we find williin the short compass 
(if twenty verses all the essentials of Sri 
Krishna’s philosopliy of devotion. Every- 
thiiijj: said here is from the standpoint and 
for the benelit of the aspirant after 
(h'votion. The whole discourse of the pre- 
sent chapter, as of the entire Bha^avadpla 
for the matter of that, has been [^iven from 
I lie ])ractical view-point, the vicw-])oint of the 
siUlhnka^ and not from the view-])oirit of 
settling' questions of theoretical or metaphy- 
sical importance only. We shall consider 
Sri Krishnais exposition of the hhakli-iiuirfltt 
iiiidcr three heads: (1) the object of devo- 
tion, (2) the methods rif devotion, and (3) the 
nijirks of the devotee. 

The Object of Devotion 

After having' shown his vishxva-rooiftj^ his 
cosmic form in rnanifestalion to Arjunu, Sri 
Krishna thus explaiiHHl to him the way of 
iitlaiiiin^ the vision : ^By one-poinled devo- 
tion am I able to be thus known and seen 
in essence, and to be entered into, O 
1’aranlapa !’ (XT.54.). The path of devotion 
coiiiiiicnds itsc^lf to Arjuiia and ho becomes 
I'.'iriust about attaining the vision of God 
tiirough devotion. But he iinds himself at 
p.iiiis in making a choice between the Form- 
less, Unmanifest, and Impersonal {avijakia^ 
nkithiira) aspect of Godhead about which he 
li.'ul heard from Sri Krishna, and the Mani- 
fest rersonni Form whose vision had been 
bestowed on him. Which of these has to be 
made the object of devotion? Arjuna puts 
the question to Sri Krishna : ^Between those 
who, ever harmonized, worship Thee and those 
who arc devoted to tlic Imperishable and the 
Uiimaiiifcst, whom dost thou consider wiser 
hi Yoga?’ (XII.l). Behind the cosmic 
splendours and immensities, behind the 
Variegated manifestations, informing themr 
without being in them, supporting them with- 
nut itself resting in them, is the ever Unmani- 
fest (avyakta-moortij Supreme Spirit, the 
rootless Root of the universe. It contains all 
things and yet remains untouched by them, 


even us the expansive space rciiiaiiiK unaffect- 
ed by the air moving everywhere within it. 
(IX. 4-(»). Such is the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the Uiiinanifest about which Arjuna 
had learnt even before his vision of the Mani- 
f(\st Divine. The question, therefore, cannot 
fail to arise in his mind : Should our devo- 
tion go to the Unmanifest God or the 
manifest God ? Should we worship God Svith< 
out form’ or God ‘with form’?'" Which is the 
proper Object of devotion, the Impersonal 
GikI or the Personal God? This is a peren- 
nial question of the human heart. There 
have always been men who have thought it 
derogatory to GckI to conceive of Him with 
some ‘form’ in so far as such a conception is 
belittling Ills ultimate formlessness. On the 
other hand, the devotee’s heart has always 
demanded a God with form and it is the 
testimony of ages that God has always 
rc'vealed Himself to his devotees in some 
form or other. 

Now, here is Sri Krishna’s answer to the 
cpiestion of Arjuna : ‘Best in Yi»ga are they 
who having fixed their minds on Me (mean- 
ing llie Personal Form), endowed with 
supreme faith and ever hariiiunizcd, worship 
Me. They, on the other hand, who worship 
the fmjierishable, the Unnianirested, Oinni- 
])resent, and Unthinkable, the Unchanging, 
Tnimulablc, Eternal, restraining and subduing 
their senses, having the same regard for all 
beings and rejoicing in the w'clfare of all, 
aho conte unto Me, Greater, however, is 
the hardship of those whose minds are set on 
the Unmanifest; difficult, indeed, it is for the 
embodied to reach the realm of the Unniani- 
fest Godhead.’ (XIT.1-5). 

Sri Krishna’s answer to the question of 
Arjuna is clear and decisive. Both pathways 
arc equally valid and lead to the same goal; 
but the manifest God, ‘God with form’ is 
rccommende<Fas better suited to the demands 
of the devotee’s heart (whatever be the posi- 
tion of philosophy or metaphysics) for the 
simple xpason that the ‘embodied’ cannot 
outsoar the conception of an embodied God. 
‘So long as you are a man in this world of 
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man, your God is human, your ideas human, 
and your religion’ human* said Swami 
Vivekananda. What Sri Krishna means to 
,say is that devotion to impersonal . God, 
ihou^h not im possible, is a more arduous 
affair for the embodied. In the nature of 
things, *God wilh the embodied form* offers 
the line of least resistance to the devotee in 
his jmth of devotion. They arc wiser in the 
prnvticv of Hhakti-Yf)ga who have from the 
outset reali'/ed the inexpugnable necessity of 
God with form for success in the path of 
devotion. 

The Methods nj Bhahti 

After having settled the question about the 
form of the object of devotion, which obvi- 
ously is a matter of prime consideration, Sri 
Krishna proceeds t<» speak on the methods 
or ways of hhakli. The best or ideal form of 
hhakti, as described in verses 6 and 8, is the 
spontaneous and unwavering meditation on 
God, with all one’s heart and soul, ever 
attached to Him and performing all actions 
for Ilis sake. Such unreserved and unwaver- 
ing devotion is responded to and reciprocated 
by the Lord Himself who takes upon Himself 
the responsibility of the redemption of Ilis 
devotee from the world of death and sorrow. 
Such devotees of the first order are those who 
can practise the Presence of God with case 
and spontaneity. 

Those, however, who arc unable to prac- 
tise the Presence of God, who are unable to 
lix their minds spontaneously in meditation 
»>n Him, should constantly asf)irc to reach 
Him. This mental practice of aspiring after 
the Divine is the second best thing to do when 
the spiritual practice of meditation on Him is 
found impossible or difficult. The former will 
eventually lead to the latter. 

If the aspirant finds even this mental 
practice too difficult for him, there is yet 
another and easier path open to him. He 
can engage himself in the performance of 
God’s works (matkarrna), say, in some form 
of service of humanity which is God Himself 
in His myriad forms. For a vast majority 
of mankind the higher meditative practices 
arc ever so difficult and many who willy-nilly 
struggle after them often recoil with a sense 
of utter futilitv and helplessness. Their lives 
could be redeemed from total spiritual empti- 
ness if only they betook hemselves to 
performing 'God’s actions’, actions not for 


one’s own selfish ends but for the larger ends 
of human welfare. Everyone could do somo 
disinterested service to others according to 
his own talents and capacities. This is thr 
only way of spiritual elevation for those to 
whom the higher qiiictistic disciplines of 
Yoga is an impossibility. One of the prfi- 
foiindcst teachings of the Gita is to turn 
action which is natural to spiritual advan- 
tage and make the active life of man a 
stepping-stone to the meditative life. 

Should even performing actions for God 
be found impossible, then one last course rr- 
niairis, the easiest of all— and that is thr 
rrniniciation of the fruits of all actions (.surra- 
ha raw -phala-tydfia), Tranquillil y follows 
immediately the relinquishment of the fruits 
of all actions. When tranquillity is gained, 
s|)iritual practices which were difficult in the 
bc^ginning become easy to perform. Act, for 
action is inevitable, but be notr attached In 
the consequences. 

The Marks o] the Devotee 

After explaining the forms of devotion. 
Sri Krishna passes on to explain the differ- 
entiae of the life of a true devotee. Verses l:t 
to 20 mention the murks of the devotee be- 
loved of God. It is significant to note that 
devotion, according to the Bhagavadgitu, is 
not mere ubundonment tr) excessive and ini- 
cofitrollcd emotionalism, but a .steady and 
tranquil fixing of the mind on the Ti»»rd. 
Karaw^phnln-tifn^a is so highly conimrndrd, 
because, besides being the easiest step in 
Bhttkti-Yoga, it brings peace forthwith to I In- 
mind. nie devotional spirit is a permanent 
and a pervasive quality of the devotee’s lih' 
which expresses itself not only in his attitudr 
towards God but also in his attitude towardh 
his fellow-men. 'He ])raycth best who lovcih 
best.’ The true devotee of God, says Sri 
Krishna, is 'He who bcareth no ill-will to- 
wards anybody, is kind and friendly towards 
all, is without attachment and egotism* 
evenly balanced in happiness and sorrow and 
forgiving. He is the Yogi of subdued self 
and firm resolve, ever contented, and has his 
mind and reason dedicated to Me. He is 
the devotee dear to Me. Him the world 
disturbs not; nor does he disturb the world. 
Free he is from the commotions of joy, fear, 
and anger. Such a devotee I love. Hr 
wants nothing from anyone, is unperturbed, 
pure, and passionless, and renouncing 
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undertakings is attached to Me alone. 
Him I love. He is Jiof elated (by worldly 
success) nor is he given to hatred; grieves 
not nor desires. Abandoning both good and 
evil, he is fuU of devotion to Me. Verily, he 
is dear to Me. Alike is he to friend and foe, 
h.i respect and disrespect, to the inciemenctes 
of heat and cold, to hapjiiiiess and to sorrow 
and imclinging to anything. He takes blame 
and reproach equally, is silent and content 
with whatever falls to his lot, is without a 
habitation, is stead y-mindf:d and full of devo- 
tion to Me. Such a man is dear to Me. 
Verily, those who fallow this nectarine path 


of devotion spoken of by Me, with supreme 
faith and £.ttaehment to Me, arc my devotees 
whom 1 lave beyond all measure.’ (XII. 
13-20). 

Re it remembered, that bhuhfiy according 
to the Gita, does not consist in sporadic fits 
of emotional efTcrvescence, but in a life of 
elemental calm, of ^malice toward none and 
charity for all’, of love illimitable and service 
ungrudging, and of faith that never loosens 
its hold on the feet of God. Such a life alone 
is the high light of hhnkfi. In silence and 
serenity, in service and humility, we should 
seek our God. 


THE SHRAUTA DIKSHA 

By Prof. .lAOADisircirANDRA Mitka 


The long range of the Rrahmana literature 
closely following upon the Samliitas is beset 
with the burden of sacrificial details of vari- 
ous types, and generally they presuppose a 
necessary course of discipline on the part of 
the intending sncriticer (Ynjamfhia) which is 
called the diksM or consecration. It serves 
as a good analogue, nay, an archetype too, 
we may incidentally add. of Ihe Orihi/a 
conceptions of H[)(umifnnn or initiation to 
some extent. 

The word dikshn finds menlion singly in 
Ihe Sainhitas like the (IV. ii. V. 

vi, etc.) and also together with another 
signilicant word, tapas^ ardour, in many 
places, c.g. Atharvavedn, (XIX, 41, 43). The 
constant association of the dikshd with the 
Soma sacrifices leads to its personification as 
the consort of King Soma in the Gopathfi 
lirahwami (II. ii. 9: while 

the Taittirhfa SnnihiUi (I..ii. 2) deifies it along 
with tnpas and ordains the offering of libations 
unto them. 

The dikshd is a process for making one fit 
for the sacrifice, generally understood as a 
Soma sacrifice, and the sacrificcr is ushered 
into a fresh spiritual, or rather, godly, 
existence. Let us attempt to describe here 
how this new birth is effected through the 
various processes subservient to the rite in 
point. 

Of the three major accounts of the con- 
secration as found in the Taittiriya Samhitd 


(ill its Rrahmana portion), the Aifnrvifa and 
the Shfiiaptithti Urnhintuios^ the former 
obviously precedes the latter in each case 
chronologically, so that we are in a position 
to trace the evolution in the conception of 
this ritual device. 

The Taittmifn Snnihitu (VI. 1 f.) starts 
with the description of the pmehinn-vamsha^ 
or the hall having its pole turned towards 
the cast, made especially to suit the require- 
ment of the dikshd. It must be covered over 
according to this Rrahmana passage. Why? 
Rccaiise man, it is stated, is to imitate what 
has been done by the gods. Now, as the 
world of gods lies hidden from the sight of 
men, this consecration-hall, which is a 
priori to be looked upon as such a world, is 
also to be hidden from the outsiders* gaze. 

The whole rite of the dikshd facilitates, as 
we have suggested above, the promotion of 
the sacrificer on to the heaven peopled by 
.the gods; and he is requircxl, as such, to be 
absolutely pure, pure in spirit and pure in 
form. He must shave his hair and beard 
and clip his nails which arc all impure. 
Then ‘sipping water* is ordained as water has 
been acknowledged on all hands to bear 
a purificatory property besides many 
others. Thereupon he is to put on a linen 
garment inasmuch as its presiding deity is 
Soma, .and this fits in well with the consecra- 
tion previous to a Soma sacrifice. The 
ideology behind the putting on of a garment 
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is, us assumed by the Brali maims, that all 
the gods share the different portions of it; 
and, as such, the constant contact with it 
keeps the sacrificer conscious of his divine 
birth and divine nature. The passage of the 
sacrificer to heaven where he is to be one 
of its occupants is not yet complete : he 
must pass through a scries of gateways 
leading to tliat realm. By now he has been 
segregated from the earthly existence only. 
The firicsts, by way of supplementing, 
anoint him with butler and purify him with 
bunches of the darhha -grass, which is nothing 
but inetamorj)hosed water, pure and simple, 
according to the Brahmanic theologians, both 
of which have been looked upon as purifica- 
tory in character. These processes complete, 
there is such a peculiar operation as the 
offering of the audfirahhnna or elevating 
oblations in accompaniment with certain 
verses which are conceived of as being 
potential in this regard. The sacrificer is, 
in the fitness of things, to be consecrated 
then with a black antelope skin which has 
been stated to be the brahma-vnrchasn or 
spiritual splendour; and it is to be carefully 
borne in mind that the consecrated man turns 
to be a Brahmin by varnn through the pro- 
(fcdurc of the dikshd. The text in question 
]Kiiiits to the idea of the new birth in un- 
varnished terms and compares (or rather, 
identifies) the consecrated soul with a foetus 
and discovers in the garment the likeness of 
a caul, llis leaving off the garment as soon 
as the Soma plants have been bought for 
the purpose of the sacrifice reminds the 
BrAhmana author of the actual birth of the 
consecrated; and it may be passingly observ- 
ed that this idea of a fresh birth of the 
sacrificer at. the dikshu has been endorsed by 
the Panchar iiiisha Brdhtnana also (X. iii. 10). 

After I his, the sacrificer is to be offered 
a broad and triply plaited girdle, which he 
is to wear in the middle of the body, and 
also A staff, the significance of both of which 
will be discussed later on. 

The Aitarcya Brnhmana account (II. iii) is 
decidedly an improvement over, and exten- 
sion of, the quasi-biological dissertation of 
the Taittiriya Smnhilu-nrdhmana^ It dwells 
at the outset on some of the cmbryological 
facts. The sprinkling of water over the con- 
secrated man is as it were the pouring of 
the seed and, as such, represents the very 
beginning of the regeimration, though in a 


spiritual sense, of the sacrificer. Thereupon 
follow the processes of the anointment of 
him from head to foot, the purification with 
twenty-one handfuls (pinjalis) of darblia 
grass, and the leading to the prCichina-vaimha 
hall which is the spiritual womb of the con- 
secrated. He shall generally be, in acconf 
ance with the imagery followed, within the 
hall for a steady organismic growth, and no 
communication with the outsiders is allowed. 
He should wear a garment (probably a linen 
one) and an upper garment made of the 
black antelope skin as reminiscent of tin* 
caul and placenta and should also remain 
with closed lists — all of which arc expected 
of a foetus. Keeping the fists in such u 
posture serves a double purpose, namely, the 
imitation of an embryo as well as of a child 
just born, and the holding of the sacrifice 
itself in grip with the whole pantheon con- 
nected with it. He gives up the skin and 
takes the final bath called ava-bhrila, a 
ceremonial custom which is traceable among 
some other nationalities like the Greek and 
the Hebrew.' At this point the process of 
the godly birth comes to a completion. 

A significant point deserves notice in this 
connection which has been insisted on by 
the Kaunhitaki Brdhniana. It (VII. ii) 
jirohibits the uttering of the name of the 
consecrated because he is then, to all intents 
and purposes, an embryo which cannot have 
a name until it is born. The same Brahinaiia 
(XIII. ii) speaks of the food for one thus 
born as simply milk, and conceives (XXV. 
xiii) the speech of such an one as the repeti- 
tion of the syllable () (i.e., nyankha)^ and 
his is a stumbling gait (ef. also XXV. viii). 
These are some of the graphic re]ircsentations 
of the iiew-birth ideas at initiation which may 
be observed even among the primitive peoph‘s 
all over the world.- 

This time we are*taking up the Shntapatha 
Brdhwnnn account (III. i. 1 f.) which repre- 
sents one of the latest phases of devvln])- 
ment in this particular ritualistic conception, 
and we may reasonably expect to find som^' 
newer accretions thereto. 

The very beginning of the section tcials 
to enlighten us on the point why the pole of 

' See lliibf^rt and Mauss, Annie Sodol, II- Wi f- 

* Wr S. Koutlrdgr and K. Routledgc, With « 
Pre-historiv People, the Akikuyu of lir. K. Afn*» i 
Fra/x-r, Belief in Immortalily, vol. 1, p- 250 ; Xolili 
Kitschi-Gami, etc., etc, 
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the prachina-vamsha hall should be easternly 
} 3 oiiited. It states as a ritualistic justifica- 
tion that the eastern direction belongs to 
the gods (111. i. 1. 2; also 111. i. 1. 7), and, 
as such, it is proper that the hall should be 
constructed in that fashion. There is nothing 
here, however, as regards the length and 
breadth of the hall; but this wc may gather 
from the commentary of the Kdtyayuna 
Shrautn Sutra (Vll. i. 19 f.), a later source 
of information, in the opinion of which it 
requires to be twenty cubits lung and ten 
cubits broad. As for the covering up of the 
haJJ completely, our Brahmana opines almost 
in the same strain with the Taitiiriya Sawhitd 
(see above) that as the consecrated man par- 
takes of the nature of the heavenly host and 
us the gods in their turn remain concealed 
from the mortal sight, it should be furnished 
with an enclosure on all sides. He is 
generally ])crmittcd to hold communication 
only with a member of the three higher castes 
who are eligible for sacrifice unto the gods, 
as they have been conceived of being born 
after them. Now, he must shave his hair 
and beard and cut off his nails in order to 
he pure ; for the Brahmana argues, in its own 
way, that the part of the body where water 
fails to penetrate is to be viewed as unclean, 
and the hair, beard, and nails are such 
matters. It may as such be observed from 
the Brahmanic angle of vision that the rite of 
luiisure (rhauhi) is connected with the rite 
of ililx'shti, as is the case with that of 
njxnmyami. The Brahmana ordains by way 
tif concession that he may take any food 
iH'cording to his inclination prior to the cere- 
monial shaving. This refers, of course, to 
the \m-(liksha period which has got affinity 
with the (irihya conception of the pre- 
npnuuffuun stage of life of the boy when 
he may take anything he likes, wander at 
his sweet will, and talk according to his 
inner promptings. 

As soon as he is consecrated, it is enjoined 
hy the Brahmaiias that he should live on 
niilk only, which is the fotKl par iwcvUnicc 
for the consecrated. A process of ])urifica- 
tion is that he is required then to take a 
ritualistic bath and afterwards he wears a 
lineu garment, the different ])arts of which 
presided over by the gods Agni, Vayii, 
*^iid so on.'"* One of the reasons here 

•1 T«it(. Sam-, VT. i. 1 which, however, is not 

aentivaj with the Shaiaimthu passage in point. 


advanced for the wearing is the same as the 
Taittiriya Samhitu supplies, namely, that the 
consecrated soul will be thus in a position to 
enjoy an uninterrupted contact and commu- 
nion with all the gods concerned. It states 
another reason: the garment is in reality his 
own skin, the putting on of which is tanta- 
mount to his being endowed with his com- 
plete form. This reminds us of a piece of 
legend which states that the skin of the cow 
originally belonged tc.) man. The latter’s skin 
was stripped off and was given to the former 
and a sore was thereby caused in the man’s 
person, which is healed up by anointing 
(Shat. Brdh., 111. i. 3. 7 f.). This Brah- 
mana insists on the consecrated man’s being 
properly clothed, for as a result of failing in 
this he turns to be of an imperfect constitu- 
tion, which is undesirable. This queer 
exhortation is certainly reminiscent of the 
Iranian scriptural ordinance which states 
that to move imjiroperly clothed entails a 
sin of no mean weight called kushdt 
(lubdriHhmh and the Evil Spirits in the 
persons of Druj, Indar, and the like rejoice 
at the sight of such a refractory soul (cf. 
l/niwog, II. 35; Artd Virdf, XXV. G; Patvt, 
10 ). 

The garment reejuires to be in the first 
alternative a new one (a-hata)^ for it signifies 
undiminished vigour. The Brahmana makes 
provision, somewhat reluctantly, for an 
already wushtnl cloth, but it should be borne 
in mind, says the Brahmana, that it must 
not have been washed by a washerman. The 
relevant mutitruit are recited by him while 
putting on the garment, which is aptly 
designated as the ‘covering of consecration 
and penance’. 

This done, the priest adhvaryu leads him 
into the consecration hall and performs the 
}>ertineiit rites for him such as anointing, 
applying collyrium to the cyvs {Shat . Brdh,, 
III. i. 3. 15; cf. Taitt. *Sr/n#., VI. i. 1. .5), 
and purifying by means of the darbha grass. 
He is to move between the two fires, viz 
dhavoniya and ^drhapalya^ in imitation of a 
foetus moving inside the womb. These arc 
some of the ideas connected with the stages 

The portions of the g«irmenl thought of as presided 
over by the diiTerent gods according; to the 
Tailtinjfu and the vary. The Taitt- 

Hnihmana in clear terms states that the garment 
belongs to all the gods: ^'.(1. iii. 7). 
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of the new birth of the sacrificer as we haire 
already remarked heretofore. 

As in the Tuittirufa, the audgrabhana 
(elevatory) offering with the requisite for- 
mulas has been dealt with in this Brahmana 
in some detail. The Brahmana (III. i. 4. 1) 
maintains that all the mantras eonnected with 
the rite of consecration may be generally 
viewed upon as uplifting in character inas- 
much as all of them en bloc tend to lift up 
the consecrated man to the world of the 
go<ls. This act of lifting up the man has 
been furnished with a spiritual motif in the 
Brlimanic sacerdotalism. 

The next step in the diksM ceremony is 
the girding of the consecrated, an affair 
which admits of very much complexity in 
its detail. Among the Samhita sources, the 
famous mckhal(i hymn of the Atharvaveda 
happens to be first to deal with the attributes 
and eflicacies of the girdle. The Taittiriyu 
Samhita (vi. iii. 10) indulges in meticulous 
discussions touching the relevant problems, 
and the Shatapatha Brahmana^ in particular, 
continues the line of thought as promulgated 
by the Taittiriydy which explains why the 
girdle should be worn in the middle. In an 
artha-vCsda manner, which is peculiar to the 
stock of the Brahmana treatises, it has been 
advocated here that strength and vigour are 
preserved in the middle as an effect of wear- 
ing the girdle, which is made of shara grass, 
in that place. Moreover, the navel is the 
scat of breath. Another favourable argument 
has been thus advanced: as the navel is 
located midway between the upper (or pure) 
and the lower (or impure) parts of the body, 
the discriminating faculty of the man grows 
up as a result of so wearing.^ As for the 
question why the girdle should be threc- 
stranded, the TnitHriya passage answers that 
a man should put his breath, which is three- 
fold, intact in the middle. The why of its 
beiim broad is that the strands are distin- 
guisTiable from one another when they are 
so made. 

The Shatapatha also imagines the girdle, 
which should be hempen according to it, 
as an indubitable source of strength (111. 
ii. 1. 10), and opines that it is worn in the 
middle for atl aining this end. It puts forth an 
argument in support of its threefold form : as 

* Cf. for the prescription of wearing the girdle in 
the middle, the Bodhdyana Shrauta Sutra 
(XX* 11. 6). 


food and cattle may be arranged under three 
heads, and as the father, the mother, and the 
issue of their union form into a trjo, it is 
proper that it should be only threefold. It is 
palpable that, although at the first sight the 
second alternative seems simply to be a 
fantastic fabrication of imagination, there is 
something in it worthy of attention. We 
have noted that the ceremony in point facili- 
tates the spiritual regeneration of the sacri- 
floer, and from this point of view the Brah< 
mana speculation in point may stand 
justified."’ 

Now, it should be interlaced with tht; 
munjn grass as the latter has the power 
to drive away the evil spirits as it is poten- 
tial like the thunderbolt, and plaited in n 
special manner befitting the sacrificial need. 
While girding himself, he addresses it as thv 
strength of the Angirasas, thus recalling tn 
the mind the Brahmana legend concerning 
the point, lliereupon the end of his under- 
garment is tied up with a formula. Tlie 
next thing he has got to do is to cover his 
head, preferably with another piece of clolh 
(ashnisha), according to the same source 
of information referred to above, namely, 
the commentary on the KAtynyana Shrautu 
Sat ray VIT. iii, 28. This head-dress symbo- 
lizes his embryonic stage of existence. 

The act of handing over a staff to the 
consecrated has much interest in it. The 
TaitUriya Samhita (VI. i. 4) records a mythic 
account which runs on as follows : once it 
came to such a pass that Vak (the goddess 
Speech) turned away from the gods bcin;^ 
disindtned to serve /for the cause of the 
sacrifice and concealed herself in the trees 
(ef. Kathaka Samhita, XXTII. iv. 
Maitrayam Samhita, III. vi. 8-10, etc.). 
Now, the trees in question may be tacitly 
assumed to be the sacrificial ones. The staff, 
which has been specially mentioned here as 
being of the ndumbara wood prepared from 
those trees, is offered unto the consecratrd 
with a view to ginning for himself the hi^t 

“ Be it noted that the Brahmana mode of arjfie 
ment is such that it will consider the slightest 
poinit of contact and then extend its argument 
on that little bit of substratum. At places the 
tenor of the reasoning becomes patent to even a 
casual observer, and at some places the extraction 
of the real import presupposes a very careful nnii 
laboured scrutinization. This mannerism of the 
Br&hmana has been properly called the hhdklu 
usage. 
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Vtik as well as strength as an additional 
possession as signified by the udumbara. 

The Shniapatha (III. ii. 1. 82 f.), on the 
other hand, eharaetcrizes the staff of the con- 
secrated as the thunderbolt, and this is effiea- 
cious as it repels away the malieious spirits. 
Ill this context we may look up to the Avestic 
word vazra denoting the staff which also has 
got the same purport in view. By a queer 
stretch of imagination the Brahmana states 
that the staff is to reach the height of the 
mouth because power is discernililc and 
available thus far. It also ordains the 
uduvibara staff for the possession of food 
and strength both of which are represented 
by the tree. In course of a mantra^ which 
is recited while erecting the ndumhnra post, 
it is appealed to for protection from all 
possible harms till the whole procedure of 
the sacrifice is completed. Here also we find 
a good significance of holding the staff as it 
is conceived to be playing the role of a pro- 
tective agency.® 

Silence is observed by the consecrated; 
and as sacrifice has been identified with 
s])eeeh, speechlcssness during the jierform- 
aiiec of the rite implies the winning over of 
the sacrilice. The Shatapatha (III. ii. 2. 0) 
categorically withholds its approval from the 
(ajstom of breaking silence which runs counter 
U) the principle of the sacrificial cult. 

The Brahmana deals with the incidental 
{avdntara) dik'shd basing it on the paltern 
of the dikithn wajora, which, along with 
some minor details of the dikshd itself, we 
may leave out here for brevity’s sake. 

The study of the rite of consecration as 
in the above-stated accounts reveals, in 
short, that it is purificatory like the barash- 
uuin ceremony of the Zoroastrians, that it 
paves the way to the sacrificer’s ideally pass- 
ing into the heavenly world after he has been 
spiritually regenerated and that the simili- 
tude of a foetus has been carried far in this 
context, and that the whole paraphernalia 
when anatomized is found to symbolize this 
or that aspect or attribute connected with 

'■ Cf. also the Grihyas, viz Gohhihi, III. i, 
V * Ashviilufttinu, Til. viii. 20 ; hinittkani, 
r • prescription is foiiiul in the 

'mU/. Sum., Vr. i. 4. 2 and in the A»hva1*iytinti 
™'auiu. III. i. 20, inter alia, that a minor priest 
i'-'illed the maitrdvaruna should stand with his staff 
juehnpd forward as though in a posture of striking 
tile evil spirits. The magic element attending the 
use of the staff in rituals, comes to the foreground 
many cases. 


the new-birth idea. In a word, what is 
aimed at throughout the procedure of the 
dikshii^ is to confer sacrificial fitness on the 
intending saerificcr who turns into a Brahmin 
for the time being. We find an announce- 
ment couched in an unequivocal language to 
the effect that the two other castes are also 
to be looked upon as the highest caste 
through the sacrifice.” 

A Taitlirijpi passage (III. i. 1) holds Agni 
to be the deity of the consecrated because of 
the palpable notion of Agni’s being the god 
par civcvUr.uri; of the Brahmin caste as well 
as of the other two castes <luring consecra- 
tion, meaning thereby their Braliminizatioii 
ipso facto at least for the period of the per- 
formance of the ritual in question. Also 
there is a hint at the identification of the 
two, the consecrated man and Agni, as the 
former attains godhood through the rite (cf. 
Taitt, Sam,, I. ii. 11). 

The notion of this type of re-birth can be 
traced, not at all dimly, in the Rh^veda itself 
(VIl. xxxiii. 18), and it has been transmitted 
from a very old epoch of human civilization. 
That this conception of the new birth is 
attended with an ethical principle also, is .siiffi- 
cienlly corroboralcd by a mantra portion of 
the Taittiriija Sa}nhiUi^. (namely, I, ii. 10), 
which is a prayer formula for the acquisition 
of truth, as also by the tradition of the 
Ri^veda BrAhmunas — the Aitarcifa and the 
haashitaki. The Aitarcya (I. vi) lays down 
the emphatic injunction that the consecrated 
must speak the truth; for it thinks, truth in 
all its ]K)ssible forms is the form of the dikshd. 
The Kaiishhaki (VTI. iii) refers to the 
authoritative statement that the dikshd is an 
exclusive right of the truth-speaking man. If 
we push a little this vein of the conception of 
re-birth, wc come across some Jahaimya- 
Vpanishad-Urdhmana passages (III. ii. S f., 
and HI. iii. 1 f.) wherein is found a logical 
extension of the idea in that it postulates three 
births and correspondingly three deaths.® The 
three births relate to the father, the mother, 
and the sacrifice. Before a man is re-born at 
the ceremony of upanayana, it may be reason- 
ably argued that he must die. Thereupon, as he 
acquires fitness for sacrificial performances, he 
is required to undergo a course of ceremony 
called the dikshd at which he is said to be 


' Taiti. Sam,, VI. i. 4 ; compare Shat- 
III. ii. 1. 80 40; XIIT. iv. 1. 8. 

filff S ifi. 1. 
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born as a deity and homogeneity of species is 
thus effected, and it is his real birth (TTI, iii. 
4). This time also he is conceived of as 
having given up his life without which act he 
cannot, on tlie score of propriety of judge- 
ment, be taken as a reborn soul. Thus at the 
tliksha he is staled by this Brdhmana to have 
suffered his second death. Tn fact, the whole 
thing revolves round the idea that birth pre- 
supposes death in all eases. It carries this 
allegory to a great detail and compares the 
eojiseeruted man with a dead one from many 
points of view and then concludes : 

«I1W 51?[T llis form then |i.e., at 

the dikfth/i) becomes one of the dead as it 
were.’ And it is thus not to be wondered at 
that the conception of the funeral rites par- 
takes of the nature of initiation in some 
aspects, since the departed soul is thereby 
introduced into some unseen and inscrutable 
realm J)f existence. 


The reading of the new-birth idea in the 
dikshd performance, as we have sketched 
above, is not without its rival theories. Hille- 
brandt, relying on the notion that the wor<i 
dikshd is derivation ally connected with the 
root dah^ to burn, postulates that it implies 
‘voluntary death by fire* ; but his view lacks 
in historical support (Kcd. I. 482; Til, 

854 f.). ‘The production of religion's ecstasy’ 
might have been also an old idea, related to 
the dikshd which is paralleled by the cult of 
Bacchus as prevalent in the old-day Greece. ' 
But the most obvious significance of the rite 
in point has been dwelt on throughout this 
sketch; and this is the Brahmanic import, 
though there might have been some older 
motive-springs as pointed to above. 

' Vide Helitiion timl Philosophif of thf Vrdn, 
ILirvnrd ()rient:)l Series, Vol. XXXI, pp. WIMI f. 
wht^e Keith dws nut fail lo see also the new-birth 
idea in the dikshd. 


TIIK SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By a. Dorothy Barrs 


]. What is My Chief Aim in Life} 

When 1 was young I often felt discontented 
as 1 had not then found my goal. Owing to 
family misfortunes 1 left school at an early 
:ige, and so was ill-cqui])ped to face life’s 
<liniculLies. Some of the most impressionable 
years were s])ent in housework, cooking and 
earing for children. At twenty I attracted 
the attention of a worker in the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement and was invited to be an 
organizer. Feeling very frightened and forlorn, 
L set out for the first time alone into the 
1)ig world, to do what I then thought was a 
big piece of work; to help to make women 
politically and socially equal with men. 
From now on my mind begun to awaken and 
1 took every opportunity that came to me 
for development. 

One line of thought after another was 
presented to me in political, industrial, social, 
and religious activity. I soon found that 
one’s aim in life changed as one obtained 
further knowledge and enlightenment. I 
accepted many unorthodox i<^ *as. I joined 
numerous organizations. In the early days 
politics chic/ly interested me. I was bom of 


orthodox parents and so was brought u]) lo 
accept their conservative outlook and to 
uitend church and Sunday school. It was to 
the left wing in politics that I chiefly gave 
my services. 

During the last war I came in touch willi 
a Spiritual Movement which greatly inspired 
me. From the study of its literature I found 
many new ideas, and ideals for a belter w«y 
of life slowly but surely awakened within 
me. 

From the time 1 realized how little I know 
and how much there was to know. My 
chief aim was to be enlightened; but side by 
side with this was the strong desire for mal(‘- 
rial pleasure. I understood more and more 
intellectually, the way to achieve spiritual 
understanding, but for many years >l 
remained at the intellectual level. I could 
not put my whole thought and attention 
upon meditation and the life of service be- 
cause I had not then become satiated with 
material enjoyment. I was full of energy 
and life and was so busy doing things that 
I hud no time for the silence. 

One organization after another was dis- 
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carded, the search for truth was begun in 
earnest. Oecasionally a new group would 
compel my attention. T would study with its 
members for a year or so and drift away 
once more. I had not yet found what I was 
seeking. 

1 do not think 1 am different from many 
thousands of others when I say that it was 
through a particularly dark patch during 
the present war, that T became aware of the 
chief aim in my life. The dawning of this 
realization may have been sudden, but the 
ii wareness itself resulted from a slow, steady 
growth within, from years of experience and 
of ])robing into life’s problems. Through 
mc*ditation I found T could reach some hidden 
power greater than my conscious mind— a 
power that helped me definitely to get 
throiigli difficulties with ease. 1 <liseovcrcd^ 
too, that I was able to understand the 
problems of life and its purpose with greater 
clarity. My goal became crystal clear. 1 
determined to know what constituted that 
power. Was it outside myself, was it part 
of my mind, if so what part? All kinds of 
(|uestions and doubts arose, which were all 
horn of the questing, conscious mind. From 
iny studies 1 saw that mind was threefold: 
siib-eoiiseious, conscious and super-conscious. 
The first is stored memories of every experi- 
ence that has oeourreil, the second is what 
I lie brain remembers of experiences, the 
third is the higher mentality, composed of 
abstract thought and spiritual concepts. 

So, if one thinks seriously and keeps the 
word ‘progress’ always in the brain-cons- 
cioiisness, one’s aim in life is constantly 
changing. Each stc]) upon life’s pathway 
brings new expericiiees, these give one a 
wider vision of the whence, how and whither 
of our journey, and afford one a more intelli- 
gent view of tlie ])urpose of life. The soul 
begins to come into greater harmony with 
the conscious min<i, and the seeker is ever 
li»iding new adventures bringing a clearer 
conception of this upward and mystical path. 
The frustration and limitation of early days 
giv(‘ place to anticipation and uchicvcmcnt, 
when the goal .of at-onc-ment with the spiri- 
Inal self within is realized. Therefore has 
the chief aim in life become for me ‘to 
know myself and the powers latent in man’. 

2. These Latent Pmvers 

'Hie mind of man is awakening from its 
long sleep. No longer are we content to 


dwell in the past, or to live only for the 
present. Constantly we arc asking ourselves 
‘What of the Future ?’ What arc the 
methods which man might use in his quest 
in probing the mysteries of the unknown 
years ahead ? The one who has developed 
the logic and reasoning power of concrete 
thought will seek along known scientific 
lines. He will observe facts, and from these 
facts he will postulate a hypothesis. Having 
seen his theories materialize, he will deduce 
by means of reason and logic that the world 
is governed by certain specified laws, and as 
he observes more and more those laws at 
work he will coiistruel a plan of life. 
Furthermore, he will continue his invesliga- 
lion beyond the physical plane, having come 
to the conclusion that there are other worlds 
to study and contpicr. He will find that the 
form through which life manifests in each 
world within this planetary scheme of evolu- 
tion, now under discussion, is built up on 
the density of the atom, which is the basic 
substance of all forms of every plane of 
existence. The life permeating these worlds 
can function only through a body made u]> 
of atoms being of the density of matter lo 
which these worlds vibrate. The more dense 
the matter the slower the rate of vibration 
of everything contained within its orbit. 
Hence the only point of difference in all 
planes of existence is the rate of vibration or 
the density of its atom. 

In the world there have been and are 
seienlisls v/ho have reached the limitations of 
the physical atom and have ])enelrated a 
more subtle grade of matter w'hich they call 
etheric. We arc realizing that it is but a 
step between the physicist and the meta- 
physirian. The physicists deal with the 
physical atom and observed phenomena from 
which they deduce facts; they accept as fact 
only that which is observed through the 
senses. The metaphysicians deal with lesser 
known phenomena observed by the 
mind, and discuss subjects beyond the 
range of ordinary know'ledgo and per- 
ceive phenomena through senses beyond 
the five in normal use. They postulate a 
continuous progress through the law of 
evolution, with the development of organs 
for •contacting the finer degrees of matter and 
finer rates of vibration of other planes of 
existence. The latter type of scientist calls 
these planes or worlds the etheric, the astral. 
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and the mental. Spirit and matter exist on all 
planes but with difTerent rates of vibration 
because the Jaw of opposites operates wher- 
ever life is cxpresscil through form. At the 
present time many more persons are develop- 
ing the power within themselves whereby 
they can investigate these facts advanced by 
thinkers such as Jeans, Eddington, Lodge, 
CnK)ks and others. 

It is true that the development of senses 
other than the five we are accustomed to use 
lends itself to fraud and sclf-<lcIusioii unless 
care and thought arc exercised in out use of 
them. There are many credulous people 
who will accept everything given them if it 
purports to come from a world other than 
the material one in which the majority func- 
tif)ii. This unseientiiic attitude on the part 
of some is no reason why all investigation 
on these lines should be ignored or treated 
wilh contemf)t. 

If all f)bserved ])hcnomena of life and form 
are the result of a law of continuous progress — 
which law men call evolution — then mind is 
aiso ])art of this evolving process. ITiere 
can be no limit to what the mind can achieve 
and the heights to which humanity can rise 
<liiring its course of evolutionary progress as 
the ages roll on. 

Mankind in the mass, it has been said, has 
now reuclurd the stage of adolescence in ils 
journey towards perfection. This means 
that we have de.velo])cd the physical body 
to some extent but not to its full maturity; 
that the emr)Lions are awake but not fully 
controlled; that the mind is able to funetion 
but in a very limited dcgr<*e compared with 
the possibilities of the future; and that 


whereas the spiritual consciowsness is but 
embryonic for some of us, for others it 
begins to stir in its age-long sleep, and for a 
few enlightened souls it has become aware 
of the grandeur and beauty of life. 

The only safe way for the individual to 
unfold the gifts of the spirit, which will 
enable him or her to look into the future as 
well as to scan the pages of the life history 
of humanity, is by slow development until 
spiritual awareness has been attained. This 
means hard and persistent effort in the laho. 
ratory of one’s own mind and heart, through 
meditation and the religious way of life. When 
thought, emotion, desire, and aetion are con- 
trolled by the will and the soul can tuk(' 
command instead of the personality, the 
latter becomes blended with the spirit within 
and then only can it be said ^1 am the 
captain of my soul’. 

Through observation and analogy, siiid the 
understanding of and living in aecordunec 
with spiritual laws — which scientists designate 
natural law — man can awaken special powers 
within himself. This advance in evolution 
will enable him to function consciously in 
worlds other than the material and to res- 
pmid to fmer rales of vibration. These 
powers are known as clairvoyance, elairatidi- 
dice, spiritual perception and inspiration. 
It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
fully these gifts which can be psychic and 
spiritual, but I would f)oint out that at the 
present stag;^ of human development it is 
wiser to awaken tin* spiritual rather than the 
psychic |)owtTs, anri to rcmcmlxT the injunc- 
tion ‘Seek yc first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and all other things shall be added unt(» 
you’. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readkrs 

Swarni Alulananda’s article gives a concise 
but vivid account of Sivami ViiH'hnnnvdn in 
the West, In The Future of Hinduism^ Swami 
Adidevananda discusses the principles wc 
have to follow in order to keep up our distinct 
individuality. Prof. Shrivastava gives a 
brief but brilliant exposition of The Philosophy 
of Devotion in the Bhafinvulf^ita. ftof. 
Jag^dishchandra Mitra has given a learned 


account of The Shrmita Dikshn. The Spin- 
tnal lAfe is an. account of the first stirrings of 
the true religious spirit that seems to be taking 
place ill even the ordinary man and woman 
in the West. 

Rr-organization of Hindu Society 

A fervent call to all classes of Hindus to 
close up their ranks and work together, with 
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cle termination and faith, for the resuscita- 
tion of their social life was made by Dr. 
Siiyamaprasad MookHSrji, addressing the 
annual session of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
He boldly pointed out certain evils that 
beset our social and national life and for 
which Hindus themselves are responsible. 
It was no exaggeration when he observed, 

It is no use our merely blaming the British or 
a section of aggressive Muslim party for attack- 
ing our rights or obstructing the liberty of our 
country. We h«*ivc also to ask ourselves whether 
we, on our part, have contributed the In'st that 
we can for building up a complete national life, 
consistent with the highest ideals of Hinduism. 
Let it not be forgotten that it is our own weak- 
ness, our narrowness, our petty selfishness which 
strengthen our enemy; and it is our paramount 
duly to set our own house in order. 

Some persons attribute the present deplor- 
able state of Hindu society to purely extrane- 
ous eaiisos, political and communal. But 
in these few words, the well-known Hindu 
leader sums up the problems of the Hindus 
today. There are other factors which 
inipwlc the progress of the social and 
econoniic life of the Hindus. But these 
need not be disprofiortionatcly overstated, 
and the im])ortancc of our own duty mini- 
mized. Party spirit and want of orgaiiiza- 
lioii, meaningless discussions and quarrels 
over ^little details- these have divided the 
Hindus and weakened Hindu society. There 
is a marked disparity between theory and 
pnietiec, and sclf-sacriiieing men and women 
arc becoming fewer in number. In addition 
to these there arc caste prejudices and the 
practice of untuuehability. 

Society is not restricted to the high caste 
(iducated upper classes. There are the 
masses who, though pour and uneducated, 
form the majority and arc the mainstay of 
tlic social structure. Any scheme of social 
HTon struct ion will have to actively concern 
itself with the amelioration of the condition 
of the masses on whose labour and co-opera- 
tioTi society depends. Uiitouchability, and 
the restriction in accepting converts back 
into Hindu society have done great harm to 
Hindu solidarity. These problems were not 
fietivoly taken up so long by influential 
lenders who were pre-occiipied more with 
political activities. As a consequence, more 
Hindus from the lower classes are being 
persuaded by their reactionary leaders to 
feuounce Hinduism. We are glad to find 


that Dr. Mookherji has unequivocally 
declared that the foremost social programme 
of the Hindus should be the removal of 
uiitouchability, in whatever form it may be 
found. He has rightly pointed out that 
no society can exist if it deliberately neglects 
particular sections and relegates them to positions 
of inferiority; 
hence, he said 

Our first and foremost social programme must 
he the complete removal of untouc^hability and to 
regard every Hindu as enjoying equal social 
SttOftUS.... 

And analysing the causes and consequences 
of this social evil, he continued. 

But have we ever asked ourselves why it is that 
such a huge number of people left the llindu 
faith and took to another religion? 1 shall ex- 
clude those who wen; fonrcl to do so by the fear 
of sword, but surely not an inconsiderable num- 
hcr of our brethren also left because of the 
inequities and^ hardships that confronted them in 
their own society. Untrue to our highest tradi- 
tions, we occupied ourselves with outward forms 
and practices and forgot the absorbing capacity 
of our own religion. This rigidity destroyed our 
alrcngth mid solidarity and conirihiited to our 
downfall. Not only must wt; widen our base but 
also unhesitatingly take hack all who arc prepar- 
ed to return to our fold. 

His sound and timely advice to Hindus 
was to n^organize sficicty on the? basis of 
equal rights to education, congregational 
worship, and other necessities of life for all 
irrespeetivc of caste distinctions. Appealing 
for unity amongst al! ranks, he strongly 
urged the Hindus to cultivate the true 
religious outlook, and reassert the principle 
of spiritual equality in the practical spheres 
of activity. 

Let US frankly recognize that, if we are loflay 
in a confiisc'd and morbid condition, it is because 
wc liuve not hern socially loyal to our own religion 
which requires us to look upon every individiuiil 
as a child of Gorl. 

Unity of purpose and readiness to sacrifice 
for the common weal are the source of 
strength of a well-knit social body. Resur- 
gent Hindu society should seek to achieve 
energy and solidarity through co-ordination 
of will power and eiihanecmcnl of eflieieiicy 
of individual elements. As a healthy human 
body can withstand the attack of morbid 
bacilli, even so a well -organized social frame, 
rebuilt on a spiritual foundation and free 
from internal weakness or disorder, will be 
able to gather immense power of resistance 
to alien onslaught, and remain unconquerable. 
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The Purpose of Phu^sophy 

That the dominant note of Indian philo- 
sophy today as of old is the synthesis of the 
theoretieal and the practical sides of human 
nature was the theme oi the presidential 
address by Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari to 
the Indian Philosophical Congress, reproduc- 
ed in a recent number of the PhiloHophical 
Quartrrlij. He reiterated the fact that 
])hi]osophy in India was not divorced from 
life, but permeated every phase of human 
thought and action, thus freeing men from 
superstition and fanaticism. Indian philo- 
sophy is 

both s|) 0 ('ulativc nnrl spiritual, and is truly 
called a darshiinti. It seeks to rc-inlcrpret the 
philosophic heritage of India in Icrins of the 
Western methods of seientifie and philosophic cri< 
licism, and thus makes its own speciKc conlribu- 
Lion to philosophy as a whole. 

Western science and Indian philosophy are 
coming closer to discover their common 
features and appreciate each other’s stand- 
point. The synthetic and rational basis of 
Indian philosophy has served to create a 
better understanding between the thinkers 
of the East and West by demonstrating that 
the jiolitical ideals of the West can he 
spiritualized. 

Modern civilization, with its iiitnieiise 
material wealth and power, has yet failed to 
make man master of his jiassions. Brutal 
instiiiets hold tludr sway, and the. higher 
values of life, are neglected. The learned 
I’rofessor diagnoses the malady of ])rcscnl- 
day civilization and remarks: 

The social philo-^ophy of today reveals the tragic. 
fad that culture and civilization are on the very 
verge of collapse ow'ing to the decadence of faith 
in the moral values of life a-nd the dignity of per- 


sonality. . . . Modern life suffers from racialism in 
social life, sectional thinking in science, rational 
ism in politics, and fanaticism in religion. 

What is the remedy? The solution lies in 
cultivating the philosophical outlook 

that will combine the seriousness of the^ thinker 
with the social virLiies of the man of action. 

Disarmament and what is said to be a 
‘complete victory’ over the forces of evil arc 
found to be ineffective while man’s propensity 
to sclf-aggrandizcmeiit remains uneliminated, 
and so long as he is not spiritually awakened. 
This awakening can come from a philosophy 
of life which will urge him to strive for th(! 
permanent values and lead him on to somo 
thing more than mere satisfaction of the 
senses. 

He has briefly stated the ethical and religi- 
ous foundations of Vedanta philosophy, thus 
refuting the. charge that Indian philosophy 
is world-negating and encourages an atti 
tilde of indifference to the sufferings of others. 
In fact, the aim of jihilosophy is not tn 
make man give ii]) happiness hut to let him 
know what true and eternal happiness is. 
The distinction between religion and philo- 
sophy is fast disappearing, yielding place In 
the philosophy of religion. Hinduism, iinlik** 
Western thought, has not exaggerated sueli 
distinction. The iiioderii philosophy of 
religion, he says, 

sfH'ks hi uvoid fhr rvils of floginu Lisin jmi'I 
fiiiui lifism f'haractcrislir of insLiliitionnl rrligion 
on the oiir haiiiT, or :i gnosticism or free thought 
on (he Ollier hy itisisling uii the .niithurily of prr 
soiial cxpcricnrc. 

Religion without philosophy may result in a 
mass of superstition, and philosophy wilhoni 
the intuitive ex|K'rienec of religion may tend 
to become mere intelleetiial speculation. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


INDIA AND CHINA. By S. Rxoiiakrkshnan. 
Puhlishcrt hy Hind Kitnhs, '^7, Hornby Rond* 
Bombay, Pp, IdH. Prive Rs. fi. 

At the invitation of the Chinese (hivernment 
Sir S. Radhakrishnaii visited China in May 1944i 
and delivered .some illiiminatiiig Icrtures in and 
around Chungking on the religion and culture of 
China and Indo-Chinese i-ullural *' dnt.ions. This 
book is based on notes of these iectures. Most 
of IS in India know more about the Western 
civilization than about the Chinese, though there 


is much in common between Imlin and ChiiiT- 
It was most appropriate that a worthy scholar 
and well-known philosopher of our country, lil^*' 
Sir Radhakrishnan was invited to visit China 
India’s cultural ambassador in order to proniol'' 
mutual understanding and friendly <* 0 'Oprralion 
between the two countries. In these lectures Dr. 
Radhakrishnan spoke to the Chinese on thef 
past greatness and achievements in the held 
religion and education; and hit has made it 
to them — and to the world — that whatever polil*- 
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cal vicissitudes the two countries may have 
passed through, India and China have a common 
spiritual background. *Our countries have been 
linked together from before the Christian era. in 
matters of learning and culture. . . . They have 
similar ideals of human life and fellowship.’ In 
liis ^Introduction’ to these lectures, Dr. Uadha- 
krishnan acquaints the readers with the general 
life of the Chinese people, their educational 
iastitutions, their religious practices, and politi- 
I a) ideologies. 

The lectures appear under seven different 
lieudings. The lirst is X'hina and India". The 
second is devoted to a discussion of the 'Chinese 
iileuls of education". The principles of cdiicatioii 
introduced by Confucius have inspired the (Chi- 
nese youth 111 strive to develop such human 
(|ualities as humility, sincerity, good manners, 
and tolerance fur neighbours. Teaching und 
research are the two aims of Confucius. The 
following two sections are devoted to ‘lleligion 
ill ('liina', L'unl'uciaiiism and Taoism, iteferring to 
the predoininaiitly humanist and ethical Leuchiug.H 
of Confucius, Dr Radhakrishnaii observed that 
Coiifiiciuiiisiii was uninspiring as a religion on 
ai'cuuiiL of its failing to satisfy the metaphysical 
iii-cds and spiritual aspirations of man, which 
were puiTly fullillcd by Taoism and Buddhism. 
Taoism, which was similar to Indian thought in 
iiiiiny respects, gave China a Iruiiscendciital 
iijyslicisni. lint it neglected social well-being, 
and ciKoiirnged a sort of fatalism and iiidi (Terence 
which were inislakcii fur renunciation, iiuddhisiii 
and its infliKmce on China form the subjcct- 
niuttcr of the Lectures contained in the next two 
sections. Chinese thought, particularly Taoism, 
was greatly influenced by liuddhisiii, and ('hina 
readily accepted the teachings of Uuddha- The 
learned lecturer has given a greatly illuminating 
and clear exposition of the spread of liuddhism 
in China, and the growth of the difl'erent schools 
of Buddhism. He told his Chinese audience that 
they had to work for religious revival by truly 
lollowing, the methoils of medilatiuii and work as 
taught by Buddha. In China, as in India, he 
iciL religion was becoming more mecha4iical and 
iurniul, which tendency ought to be checked. 
As the war cruntiiiues in Europe and in Asia, Dr. 
I{u(lhakrishiiui] has concluded these lectures with 
an appropriate subject for discussion, *War and 
wurlfl security’. It is a fascinating survey of 
Ihe complicated iuternational situation which is 
hct'oiniug more complex week by week as the 
iiiurch of events shows. Addressing the Chinese 
people, who arc themselves engagned in war. Dr. 
Kudhakrishnan has presented a clear and correct 
picture of the unfortunate and regrettable atti- 
tude of the victors of the last War towards the 
vanquished and other causes which have led to 
Ihc present war. He suggests the setting up of 
commonwealth of nations with equality of 
opportunity for every one. A world-community 
of free nations, with no racial discrimination, 
alone can ensure world security and a just 
peace 

'l^he Chinese are a great people with a rich and 


ancient cultural heritage. Their morality is quite 
strict and refined. Dr. lladhakrishnan observed, 
during his visit, that thoug;li the force of ancient 
customs persisted in modern Chinese life, present- 
day China was gradually losing the distinctive 
trails of her ancient civilization owing to the 
penetration of Western culture- foreseeing this 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen had said, ‘Ours might be i^volt 
against the Eur-American civilization, but it will 
be the assertion of moral enlightenment against 
craftiness*. As a true well-wisher of the Chinese, 
Dr^ lladhakrishnan has not hesitated to make it 
clear to them that in trying to imitate the West, 
it China abandons her essential spiritual values, 
inherited from the past, she will be restless and 
unhappy. Chinu> and India liave many common 
problems. Both have important parts to play in 
the post-war world. These T^iina lectures* will 
serve to strengthen our tics of friendship with the 
Chinese by each people getting to know more 
about the other. We recfiminciid them to every 
Indian lover of China. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE FOUR 
SCHOOLS OF VAIDIC PHILOSOPHY. Ry A. S 
Iykncsak. Hubliftitvd by P. S. Iyengar, Mainnga, 
Bumbay. Pp. ^ 0 . Price He. I. 

The uiithur, an uilicial of the Bumbay Secretariat, 
has done well in bringing out his excellent, though 
concise, exposition of the 'Fundamentals of the 
four schools of Vaidic* philosopliy* in a separate 
booklet, it wa.s originally written an an 'introduc- 
tion' to a philosophical work in Sanskrit by a 
well-known South Indian .scholar. The Brahiiia- 
siilras epitomize the lcaching.s of the IJpanishads, 
and the great Avlidryas have written comnieuturies 
on them, interpreting them in diflerent ways in 
accordance with the fundamental principles of 
their own schools of philo-sopliy. In this resume, 
the author states bricliy the fundamental princi- 
ples of the four well-known schools of Indian 
philosophy, viz, Advaita of Shaiikara, Vishishtuil- 
vaita of Rairanuja, Dvuita of Madhva, and tiud- 
dhudvaita of Vallabha. The last school is popular 
more in Western India than in other parts, and is 
akin, in many respects, to that of ("haitanya who 
was a contemporary of Valhibha. Of these schools, 
the author is of the opinion that Ramanuja's 
Vaishnavism is the best and appeals to him most; 
he tries to make out that Ramanuja excels over 
the others, including Sliankara. It is trm*. Rama- 
nuja is the leading Vaishnava philosopher whom 
must other dualistie sects have followed, directly 
or indirectly. From this it does not follow that 
the other Achdryas were either wrong or inferior. 
Etu'h commentator has dealt with texts of the 
Shrulis in a way which some others think not 
justified or clear. As the writer observes these 
differences between the Achdryas do not proceed 
from spite, and notwithstanding these there are 
many points common to all of them. Differences 
are not in essence but only in expression. In the 
life of Ramakrishna Paraniahamsa we find the 
workfng out of the harmony that is the back- 
ground of the different systems of thought. Dvaita, 
Yishishtadvaita, and Advaita arc but three stages 
through which individuals have to advance to Truth. 
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The Advaita philosophy does not suit the vast 
majority of people as it is difficult to understand 
and practise, nnd cannot appeal to all. A true 
seeker of truth will appreciate the author’s attitude 
that it is unprofitable in these days to quarrel on 
the basis of hair-splitting arguments when we are 
aware of the agreement on most fundamental points 
of the different schools. 

TKA INDUSTHY IN THE PUNJAB. By 
Gukdiit Chand. Published by Rama Krishna 
and Sons, Lahore. Pp. 152. Price Rs. 3. 

It is rather an unusual book. Though tea is 
widely grown and commonly used in India and 
(Vyloii, the majority of people know very little 
regarding the tea industry. The author, a 
re.search scholar in economics, has made a 
thorough study of the working of tea plantations 
in the Kangra Valley of the Punjab, with special 
reference to labour problems. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the life of the labourers 
in tea gardens is strenuous, while their economic 
condition is fur from satisfactory. The author 


reveals in the bo<dt the sad plight of millions of 
these poor people who live in ’dirty hovelliko 
buildings’ and receive petty compensation for 
their hard work. In these pages is presented an 
accurate and brief account of the growth ami 
expansion of the tea industry in India and the 
Punjab, the different processes of cultivation and 
manufacture of tea, and labour problems. His 
suggestions concerning wages, housing, general 
health, and regulated work will, wc hope, he 
found useful by tea-planters in ameliorating thr 
condition of their labourers. The author says 
he has had to conduct his enquiry under c^ertain 
difficulties such us unwillingness of the tearpl.aii- 
ters to co-operate and dearth of literature on the 
subject. But this has only enhanced the worth 
of his laudable attempt in furnishing so much 
information on the different aspects of the tea 
industry. Wc congratulate the author on his 
pioneering enterprise in endeavouring to collect 
the relevant statisticral and other data in the 
preparation of this work. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


BAMAKBISllNA MISSION (MAURITIUS 
BRANCH) 

Rkport for the Yr\r 

The Report of the Ramakrishna Mission 
(Mauritius Branch), l\irt Louis, Mauritius, on the 
working of the Branch for the year shows that 
the Mission work in that distant Centre *cun tinned 
to progre.ss in spite of difficulties brought on by 
the war. Besic^s daily worship, the Ashrsma 
held weekly religjous classes and occasional dis- 
courses in English and Tamil. The Mission 
Sevashrama treated more than 37.50 patienU 
during the year. The Desai Anathaluya (Hindu 
orphanage) under the Mission gave shelter to 10 
inmates of whom 11 were boys. The Library and 
Reading Room worked on a small scale; and the 
Institute of Culture held cla.sscs for teai^hing 
Indian languages. The Mission conducted two 
night schools, containing over a hundred 
students in each. We are gjad to note that the 
public of Mauritius, both official and non-official, 
and His Excellency the Governor have sympathe- 
tically associated themselves with the Mission work 
that is being carried on in this Island. 

CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDATION DAY 
OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SAUADA 
PITHA AND THE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE VIDYAMANDIRA (BKLUH COLLEGE) 
On the occasion of the celebration of the 
Foundation Doy of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sarada Pitha and the Annual Prize Distribution 
of the Vidyamandira (College) at Belur, a public 
meeting was held in the College premises on 
Saturday, the 10th February, 1945 at 4-80 • p.m. 
with Dr. Shyamaprosail Mookher^ee in the chair. 


After the presentation of the Secretary’s rcporl 
about the progress of the institution in its Col- 
lege, Technical, and other departments during tin* 
last four years, Swanii Sharvananda of lli»* 
Ramakrishna Mi.ssion gave a brilliant exposition 
of the ideas and ideals for which the College 
stood. Dr. Shyamaprasnd Mookherjee in his presi- 
dential address emphnsixed the need of religions 
instructions in educational iiistiliitions. He urged 
that unless educ^ation were based on religion, 
there was hardly any possibility of choinging ilie 
presemt regrettable state of affairs of the worlii. 
He drew the pointed attention of the authoritirs 
of the institution to the respon.sibility that lay 
on their shoulders in running the Vidyamandira 
. according to the noble ideals of Swami Viveka 
nanda. He exhorted the students to fully utili/o 
the opi>ortunities they had got there for the 
formation of their life and character and wanted 
them to be the future heroes of the country, lb* 
further added that this residential College whero 
there were adequate fiocilitios fur an all-round 
» training of the students was the proper type uF 
institution wanted in the country at the present 
day. In conrdusion he remarked that no cuiiiilry 
could develop its own system of education until 
and unless it was free. He felt that if India was 
to get her rightful place in her own homeland., 
the people of the country should rebuild them- 
selves according to the ideals laid down hy 
Swami Vivekananda who was no doubt n gre^it 
man of his times. Dr. Mookherjee asked lh<^ 
students to create and develop a burning re.solve 
in their minds to serve the countrymen leaving 
aside all sorts of slogans. The Swami ’s mcssiigr, 
he said, was ‘to live and let live’ and his was a 
message for the whole world. 
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Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SVVAMl SHJVANANDA 

sStti Hamakrismina Ashrama, 1‘ombay, 1927 


After the flight meal ull have ^^athered in 
Mahapiirushji’s room to have ins holy coni- 
pany. There is absolute silence. After a 
while Mahapurushji lic^^an to talk of sSwaiiiiji 
(i.c. Swanii Vivekananda). ^Swaln^ji spent 
many days with Chhabildas luTcf. lie visited 
many places around here at tliat time. 
(Ihhabildas was a member of the Arya Sainaj. 
He didn’t believe in God with form. He 
used to have many arguments with Swamiji 
on the subject. One day he said to Swamiji, 
“You argue that worship of God and image- 
worship- all these are right. Well, here 
1 make a deelaration: If you eaii convince 
me of the correctness of worship of (Jod with 
form by adducing proof from the Vedas, I 
will then resign my membershij) of the Arya 
Samaj.” Swamiji emphatically replied, “Oh 
yes. 1 can very easily do that.” For days 
together after that, he continued to explain 
to Chhabildas passages from the Vedas which 
distinctly support worship of God with form. 
Swamiji was a man of extraordinary genius. 
^>1 the end Chhabildas was compelled to 
imeept the view of God with form and so, 
to keep his promise, he resigned from the 
A>‘ya Samaj. 

‘While staying here Swamiji visited places 
Poona. Ordinarily he would not travel 


by train. But Vvheii he did so, lie travelled 
lirst class. He wouhl invariably refuse offers 
of monel ary help. Bui. if anybody insisted 
too much, he would then say, “All right. 
Buy me a lirst-elass railway ticket.” lie 
often had sloniaeh-troubles, and so a first- 
class com part men I. , having good lavatory 
arrungenients, suited him very much. Once, 
I think, he was going to Limbdi, being 
invited by its ruler. As usual, he was in the 
first class and was lying on a berth with his 
upper body bare exeejiling for an under- 
garment. There were some respectable- 
looking men in the compartment. Seeing 
such a half-elad monk occupying a berth, tliey 
wore completely upset and began to make all 
kinds of remarks among themselves in 
English. They said monks were the ruin of 
India, aiul things like that. Unconcerned, 
Swamiji lay and listened. But when they 
went too far, it became impossible for 
Swamiji to keep quiet. He started up and 
begun arguing with them right away. 

‘He said, “Wliat do you mean ? Have the 
monks ruined India or saved her ? .lust con- 
sider for a moment what Buddha, Shankara, 
and Sri Chaitanya were to India and what 
they have done for her.” He went on elo- 
quently, showing from history how the monks 
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]iad saved India, and, refuting all their argu- 
ments, completely silenced them. Swamiji’s 
learned English and his reasoning so 
impressed the leader of the party that he 
invited Swamiji to be his guest. Of course 
Swamiji could not accept the invitation, for 
he had already accepted the invitation of the 
ruler of Limbdi to be his guest. The ruler 
of Limbdi had great respect for Swamiji.’ 

After a while a monk asked Muliapuriish 
MuharaJ, ^Muharuj, who has given you the 
name, Mahapurush?’ 

Maharaj: ‘Swamiji used to call me by 

this name.’ 

Monk: ‘Why? Is there any special 
reason ?’ 

Maharaj : ‘Yes, there’s. Even after 
coining in contact with Thakur 1 had to pay 
occasional visits to my home, as 1 was 
already married. But 1 hated it very much. 

I would merely pass a night, culling on God 
all the time. This would make my wife 
weep bitterly. So 1 appealed to Thakur to 
free me from all lies. He tauglit me a few 
])racticcs and said, “Why fear? I am there; 
think of me and do these practices. There 
will be no harm even if you sleep with your 
wife in the same room. Rather it will inten- 
sify your rcininciatioii.” Thakur taught 
similar practices to Kakhal Maharaj also. By 
doing those practices I was saved from all 
(roubles. One day 1 mentioned this to 
Swamiji in course of conversation. He was 
vi*ry much astonished and remarked, “How 
wonderful ! This is the mark of a Maha- 
piirush (a great soul). You must be a Maha- 
purush.” Since then he began to call me 
Mahapurush. Now all call me by that name. 
Before this Swamiji used to call me Tarakda.' 

‘One day, at Balaram Babu’s, Swamiji was 
calling me Mahapurush. Hearing this, Babu- 
ram Maharaj’s mother said, “How is that ? 
Mahnjntrustr lives in trees. What kind of 
Mahapurush is he then ?” Swamiji explained 
to her saying, “He is not that kind of Maha- 
punish. He is a Mahapurush in the literal 
sense (i.e. a great soul).” ’ 

Belur Math, .Tune 1?)27 
Afternoon. Mahapurush Maharaj was 
standing on the eastern verandah of the Math 
building. He was watching, with ^eat 

* Tarak lyas the name given .n Mahapurush 
Maharaj by his parents. 

* Here it n-fers to spirits. 


interest, feats demonstrated by the members 
of an athletic club of Calcutta. Other monks 
and devotees also were there. Mahapurush 
Maharaj had meanwhile sent a monk to gel 
some sweets from the market. Referring to 
a boy’s feat of muscle-control he said, ‘This 
boy has given an excellent show.’ Then, 
addressing the boy, he said, ‘Do more of these 
things, my boy. Make more progress. And 
observe strict continence. Even in Lhesi; 
matters of the body you require continence. 
'Hiat is the secret of success in everything you 
do. 1 would attribute most of our degrada- 
tion to lack of continence.’ Afterwards hr 
saw to their being fed sumptuously and went 
ii]).stairs. 

lie was very jileased with the feats. So 
he asked those who were nearby, ‘Do you 
take regular physical exercise?’ Some of 
them replied in the affirmative. Maha- 
}Hirushji then continued, ‘You ought to take 
physical excrci.^e daily and regularly. Thai 
is the first step towards spiritual attainments. 
You must make the body strong, ‘il/i ws 
Hinia hi corjiorv S7i/m - a sound mind in a sound 
body. Only a sound body can possess a sound 
mind. Think of the physique that Thakur’s 
children possessed. Swamiji, Maharaj (Swarni 
Brahmananda), Niranjan Swami, Sanit 
Maharaj — they were all great athletes. 
Swamiji, Maharaj, and few others took 
regular cour.ses in athletics. Among us only 
Yogin Swami and Baburam Maharaj were 
comparatively weak. Unless you have a 
strong body how will you stand tlii* 
strain of austerities and intense meditation? 
You are young men, you ought to take 
exercise. I don’t mean you have to hr 
athletes. Only keep the body fit. The mere 
monastic form won’t do. The Upanishads 
say, “One must be young, good-natured, and 
studious. Also active, and sound in heallli 
and strong.” Then only one is qualified fur 
the knowledge of Brahman. Swamiji used 
to say, “namby-])amby, won’t utter a w«»rd 
of protest even if slapped seven times -ht»w 
can such men ever attain spirituality?” Tli;il 
is very true. If the body is sickly, all your 
attention will then be absorbed by it. IIow 
will you do meditation or study or work? 
Further, unless the body is strong, it eau'i 
stand the impact of high spiritual reuli'/ii' 
tions. Either you go off your head or brc:ik 
down in liealth altogether. Moreover, yo« 
are the soldiers of Thakur and Swamiji- 
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How much work you have to do in the world ! 
Swamiji liked those who had strong 
physique. Because he himself possessed a 


very strong body, it was possible for him to 
create a stir all over the world in such a short 
time.* 


THE CONQUEST Ob SIN 

By TiiK Editor 

Kwii If Ihou be the fircaient of all sinners thou const cross the orniu of sin (in u'hivh 
thou art about to be droximcd) xeith the help of the life-boat of /t*no7Wt*t/gf.— Gita, IV. 80. 


Religion promises to save man from all 
.sin. Except to congenital idiots or to men 
who have received the grace of God m full 
measure and gone beyond the dual throng 
of right and wrong, virtue and vice, the ques- 
tion of sin and its conquest is an ever recur- 
ring, painful, and pressing one. 

The problem often agitates human beings 
in two ways. The first is the commission of 
sins, that is, of those acts which either cons- 
eieiice, social raorjility, or revealed religion 
[irohibits. Tlic second is the failure to do 
those right actions which arc dictated as g(K)d 
iiiid meritorious by one’s own conscience or 
the moral laws of one’s social group, or as 
spiritual laws by the religious book or autho- 
rity to which one tenders allegiance. 

Now, there is the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in every living organism. As an exten- 
sion of this instinct rises the natural desire 
in every man to do only those things whicli 
lie <'nnsidcrs, in the light of the knowledge he 
possesses, to be conducive to his welfare in 
this world or in a future one. Another 
assumption on which we all act is that our 
welfare and happiness lie partly, if not fully, 
in our own hands, and that as u result of 
one’s personal efforts one can improve one’s 
lot in life. We desire and expect to enjoy 
Ihc good fruits of the actions we do. We all 
Want to reap a pleasing and successful 
harvest from what we have sown. Outgrow- 
ing the innocent irresponsibility of ehildhocrd, 
we enter into the responsible life of the adult 
''^dh its hopes and fears, its rewards and 
piuiishments. But with this sense of respoii- 
I'ibility come all our joys, and, alas, all our 
sorrows also. Arguing from our ordinary 
^^^Perience, we conclude that the sower of 
^ncat does not harvest tares, and if we have 


harvested tares it must be because xve have 
sown tares. Thus we come to the conviction 
that our miseries arc due to owr sins, and 
our happiness is due to our good actions. 
Before we attain our majority, society also 
dragoons us into the idea that we have duties 
to perform towards ourselves^ towards our 
neighbours, towards our community, towards 
our country, towards our God. The moment 
after we enter into the threshold of responsi- 
ble adult life, w'c are eonliuually struck back 
and forth like a shuttlecock between the two 
ideas of doing the. right and avoiding the 
wrong. In the measure in which we fail in 
f>ur virtuous duties and suceced in doing 
wicked deeds docs society brand us as more 
or less sinful; and we also gradually come to 
believe in our sinfulness, and feel ashamed 
and worried and desire to be freed from the 
evil consequences of our sinful deeds. In our 
heart of hearts we find it diflicult to believe 
that we are sinful, but somcliow we find we 
do things which we regret afterwards because 
they entail unpleasant consequences. What 
an immense importance we attach to the 
words *good* and *bad’ ! From the cradle 
we unconsciously learn to apply them to 
things ‘permitted’ or ‘not permitted’. Very 
few persons stop to enquire ‘permitted by 
whom and why?’ Seldom do we analyse why 
a thing is called good or bad but we shccji- 
ishly accept the implications of these appel- 
lations by somebody else, and entertain in 
our minds a vague feeling of goodness or 
badness when such vrords arc used. 
Thoughtlessly we often condemn others or 
ourselves and become emotionally upset and 
feel we are lost. 

II 

Siti is generally distinguished from crimes 
and offences recognized by the civil or crimi- 
nal law. We generally use the term for those 
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offences by which a person seems to fall short 
of a course of conduct which is recognized as 
spiritually appropriate for him in his station 
in life. And many are the forms that sin 
may take. There are venial sins and mortal 
sins; sins committed openly and those com- 
mitted secretly. Besides the sins of com- 
mission, there are the sins of omission, llicn 
there is orif^inal sin, — ^which led to the Fall 
of Man and his liability to death- -for Chris- 
tians, for according to traditional Christianity 
all men are born sinners ! Then there arc the 
sins of heresy and unbelief for which ortho- 
dox Christians and Mohammedans prescribe 
the expiatory rite of sending the sinner to 
liell by burning or murder before he dies a 
natural death. There arc also modern sins 
like that of Negroes aspiring to marry white 
girls, the ])unishment for which is lynching. 

The ancient Persians had a sin-codex or a 
eatahtgiie of sins with the expiatory acts pres- 
cribed for the cleansing of each sin. The 
Jews had also a similar code, as evidenced 
by /.rr/f/cas. The Hindus also had and 
have expiatory acts for any and every sin in 
the world. They have a regular section of 
their Stnritis devoted to this topic, and it is 
cjilled the rraifnsrhUla Kmula, But Hindus 
do not believe that man is a born sinner. 
According to them the hiimaii soul is pure and 
perfect, but through ignorance it finds itself 
in strange siliiutions of sin. Sin is something 
external to the soul and can be removed or 
destroyed by proper expiatory acts. The 
catalogue of sins is so great that a man will 
have to spend his whole life in ex]uatory acts 
if he is truly conscientious. 

HI 

Sin-eonscioiJsness primarily arose in man 
when he felt he had done something which 
estranged him from his God, and tended to 
break the natural relation of communion 
between himself and his God. Non-observ- 
ance of rituals became, in the higher religions, 
a sin against God*s holiness and love, Man 
also felt from early times that this commu- 
nion with God could be restored by the 
earning of the forgiveness of sins. 

In all dualistic or thcisLic religions all 
sins or offences displeasing the Personal God 
who is worshipped have to be atoned for. 
The nsiture of this atonement depends how- 
ever upon the nature of the worshipper 
as well as that of his God. Ti^e less civilized 
and educated the worshipjier, the cruder and 


more savage are the forms of atonement. Or, 
as the Hindus will put it, atonement will be 
iaviasiCf rajanicy or sattvic according to 
the nature of the sinner. Also much depends 
upon the nature of the God worshipped. If 
the God is conceived as cruel or blood-thirsty, 
naturally lie will have to be propitiated by 
offerings aecc])tablc to His nature. Hence th<* 
prevalence of sacrifices of animals and of 
even human beings in order to win Goil’s 
favour or to avert His vengeance or punish- 
ment for sins against Him, and establish once 
more the relation of worshipper and wor- 
shipped mutually benefiting each other. 
But in some cases the God worshipped is s(; 
cruel that He sends those sinners with whom 
He is displeased to ‘eternal damnation’ or 
hcll-firc (Josh. vii. 24; Jcr. li. 02); or the 
sinners are so incorrigible by nature, like 
Satan himself, that Gml has no other go biii 
to punish them severely. (Gita, XVI. 19, 29). 

rv 

All of us want to follow the line of the 
least pain and that of the greatest pleasure. 
The growth of sophistication and elcvcrne.s.s 
enables ns to have new ways of avoiding pnin 
and of increasing our pleasures. Though 
sincere amendment is the best way of con- 
cpicring sin. vi*ry few of ns arc equal to siieli 
a heroic step. For rcpcntaiiee and ameiiil- 
iTient wt? often want to substitute expiation, 
wlienever possible, in some form or other. 
We fall down a degree hiwcr when we want 
somebody else to do the exj)iation on onr 
behalf, and we arc willing to pay liberally 
to he saved from the evil consc(|uences of out 
sins. So we seek nut asceties and holy 
persons who may vicariously take our sinN 
and save us. 

The .lews invented the ritual of the ‘scape- 
goat’ which bears upon itself all the iniquities 
of the ))eople, and is then sent into the wil- 
derness. Some such idea also seems to lie 
behind the setting free of a marked bull after 
the death of a person among brahmins in 
some parts of India. From such practices 
developed the idea of vicarious ntoiiemenl 
which plays a large part in the religious life 
of most people, especially Roman Catholies 
iind Hindus. It is believed that the sinner 
can be cleansed if somebody else makes vica- 
rious penance for him. The sale of Indul- 
gences in medieval times is an instance in 
point. There was scarcely a devotion or 
work of any kind for which Indulgences coukl 
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not be obtained. In 1456, the recitation of 
a few prayers before a church crucifix earned 
a Pardon of 20,000 years for every such repe- 
tition. In 1450 Thomas Gascoigne, the great 
Oxford Chancellor, wrote : ^Sinners say, 
nowadays, “I care not how many or how 
;rreat sins I commit before God, for ! shall 
easily and quietly get plenary remission of 
any guilt and penalty whatsoever (ciijiisdnm 
culpae et poenae) by absolution and indulg- 
ence granted to me from the Pope, whose 
writing and grant I have bought for 4d. or 
Od. or for a game of tennis.” Whatever the 
orthodox theory on the subject might have 
liecn, the Pope or his delegated agents were 
supposed by the common people to have the 
power of absolution and remission of sins, 
past, present, or future, as they were con- 
sidered to represent God on earth.’ 

Another but less well-known instance of 
vicarious suffering is that furnished by the 
Sin-Eater, a man who, for a trifling payment, 
was believed to take upon himself, by means 
of fo(xl and drink, the sins of a deceased 
person. This custom was once very common 
in England and in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and obtains even now in some parts of 
Central Europe. Each village had its official 
Sin-Eater. A similar custom obtains among 
the brahmins in India. 

Hindus believe that by offering appropriate 
gifts to brahmins or other holy persons or 
Icmple-gods various sins can be expiated or 
iricrit acquired which may stand in good 
stead in the future. The Brahmins arc sup- 
posed to be pure and are believed to take up 
the sins of those sinners upon themselves and 
hum them up by their penance and superior 
knowledge. 

Such ideas arc gradually extended. The 
whole nation may suffer for the sins of the 
ruler, and the ruler is supposed to take upon 
his shoulders the burden of the sins of his 
subjects. The Jews believed that the nation 
suffered for the sin of the individual (Josh. 
vii. 10-15) and the individual for the sin of 
his kinsfolk (2 Sam. xxi. 1-9; Deut. v. 9-10); 
or of the nation (Ezek. -xxxi. 8, 4). Finally 
the servant of Jehovah is conceived as atoning 
for sinners by his sufferings and death. 

The Jewish idea has been takeff over by 
Christians, and of Jesus Christ, it is said, *He 
is the propitiation for our sins’. Finally the 
doctrine is developed in Christianity that 


salvation is possible to the sinner only by 
the belief that Christ died so that man may 
be cleansed from sin, and that the sinner 
must identify himself with Christ by faith in 
order to be saved. As the Westminster Con- 
fession declares : ‘The Lord Jesus Christ, by 
his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, 
which he through the eternal spirit once 
offered up !o Gc^, hath fully satisfied the 
justice of his Father, and purchased not only 
reconciliation but an everlasting inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven for all those whom 
the Father hath given unto him.’ Article 
Thirty-one of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England says, ‘The offering of 
Christ once made is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins 
of the whole world.’ But how was the jus- 
tice of the Father satisfied? The early 
Church Fathers held, inter alia, that Christ 
paid a ransom to Satan to induce him to 
release men from his power. Others consi- 
dered it a satisfaction to God’s honour rather 
than a ransom or penalty so that the outrage 
of man’s sin is made good. Some others, 
unable to square up their ideas of the nature 
of God with these views, hold that Christ 
atoned by offering up to God a perfect confes- 
sion of the sins of mankind and an adequate 
repentance for them, with which divine 
justice is satisfied, and a full expiation is 
made for human guilt. Still others say that 
Christ died not to ‘propitiate’ God, but to 
reconcile man to God; his death manifests 
righteousness and thus reveals the heinous- 
ness of sin; it also reveals the love of God 
and His forgiveness for the sinner; thus men 
are moved to repentance and faith, and arc 
able to effect their salvation. Some people, 
unable to appreciate the necessity for such a 
cruel death as that of the Crucifixion, suggest 
that vicarious penitence and not vicarious 
suffering is the key to atonement. Emphasis 
is laid on the mystical self-identification of 
Christ with the sinner. 

As a corollary to the vicarious penitence or 
vicarious suffering, whichever you may prefer 
to it, of Christ are the sins of ‘heresy’ and ‘un- 
belief’. These are the subtlest but most cruel 
of the forms in which man cloaks bis indivi- 
dual or tribal self-love and his hatred of his 
enemies* Men in earlier times could not even 
conceive of a God who could favour their 
enemies as against themselves. His declared 
worshippers and supporters. Even in Europe 
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each village will fight for its black doll of the 
Virgin against that of the next village. Only 
in a small percentage of humanity is the idea 
well developed that God, by His very nature, 
should be the God of all. In most religions 
God begins as the God of a particular tribe 
and often ends there. The Hebrew God, 
like the Vedic Gods or the Greek Gods, was 
su])posed to interfere effectively in battles in 
which the fate of his worshippers was being 
decided. Christians and Mohammedans 
generally believe that their God will reserve 
paradise for them, while he will send all 
unbelievers and heretics to hell to be roasted 
there for ever in its sulphurous fires. What 
can be a more ludicrous spectacle than that 
of some Christian nations praying to their 
God to give them victory as against other 
Christian nations, not to speak of non-Chris- 
tian nations ! And if God can roast sinful 
people in hell-fire, it was but just and proper 
that his worthy worshippers should , burn or 
murder heretics and unbelievers by the thou- 
sands to give them in this life itself a foretaste 
of the punishment that is in store for them 
when they give up their ghosts ! How many 
innocent people have atoned for these sins 
of heresy or disbelief by a cruel death I The 
Albigensian heretics, forming almost the 
entire population of part of the Rhone valley 
were practically exterminated in A.D. 1200 
by the orders of the Pope Innocent III. The 
Holy Inquisition is reported to have burnt 
or executed over 85,000 people between 1481 
and 1834. Fifty thousand French Protes- 
tants were massacred on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day in 1572. Even in this twentieth century 
we have remnants (or shall we say revivals?) 
of heresy-hunting, in the more backward 
American States, carried out by the fiercely 
Protestant secret Ku Klux Klan Society. 
Where, on account of the spread of civilizd- 
tion and tolerance, heresy-hunting is become 
out of date, a new sin, the sin of belonging 
to coloured or inferior races is being manu- 
factured, of which Jew-baiting and Negro- 
lynching are glaring instances. In human 
society these are some of the worst and most 
ineradicable forms in which sin itself mas- 
querades under the form of righteousness. 

V 

The multifarious forms in which the cons- 
ciousness of sin in men manifests itself aro an 
indication of the deep-iooted na ure of man’s 
consciousness of his imperfections, and of the 


deep human urge to rise upwards to com- 
plete purity or freedom from sin. To 
believers in a Personal God the complete des- 
truction of sin can come only through the 
grace of God, and this necessarily implies u 
faith in the redemptive powers of such a God. 
This is one of the reasons why Christians, tcj 
whom God is a Person, cling so tenaciously to 
the faith in the redemptive power of Christ. 
Take away this prop and the edifice of Chris- 
tianity crumbles down. Science has been 
destroying the foundations of the Christian 
Faith by questioning the unique features of 
the Crucifixion and by characterizing them as 
myths. Some obvious questions also ari^c 
for which no sane or reasonable answ'^.r can 
be given by Christians. If the way to heaven 
is only through a belief in Christ, what then 
has been the fate of the millions who lived 
and died before Christ? Did the All-merci- 
ful Father consign all those souls to eternal 
hell-fire, for evidently the Father had not 
been propitiated, and divine justice had iif)t 
been satisfied before the crucifixion of Christ ? 
Again what about the salvation of millions of 
human beings who do not believe in Christ 
and have not even heard of him? To Chris- 
tians believing in only one life for man on this 
earth, the vast majority of men and wcuru .i 
must be sent to eternal damnation by All- 
merciful God, because it has fallen to their 
lot to be non-Christians. The absurdity of 
an intolerant and untenable religious belief 
can go no further. And yet what a strange 
spectacle we see of educated Christian 
missionaries, trying, by fair means or foul, 
to convert ignorant ‘pagans’ to such a 
creed ! The followers of Mohammed as the 
only true prophet, of Rama or Krishna or 
Vishnu or any other Gg^l or Goddess as the 
only saviour, cannot but become bigots. And 
such bigots send not only others to hell but 
end by themselves going there even in this 
very life, for intolerance is a hellish thing. 
It is indeed a cruelly idiotic conception of 
God that makes Him send the majority of 
mankind to perdition. The fact seems to be 
that God is not to blame, but our concep- 
tions about Him. 

VI 

Vedanta, however, while recognizing the 
useful eldfiicnts in all religions, shows us a 
permanent way to solve the problem of sin. 
So long as we recognize good, we have to 
recognize evil. Ordinarily, when the clement 
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of virtue or goodness seems to be predomi- 
nant we call the action good; and actions 
are sinful when what we consider evil or 
sinful seems to take the upper hand. But 
actions are neither good nor bad in themselves 
except with reference to the supreme ends 
of human life. For example, absolute conti- 
nence is a virtue for monks, but not for 
married people, in both Catholicism and 
Hinduism. But Protestantism and Moham- 
medanism seem to condemn it as an evil and 
igainst the intentions of God as expressed 
in the laws of biology. But Catholic and 
Hindu monks have expressly repudiated the 
necessity of submitting to this biological 
law, because they have caught glimpses of a 
higher law which says that voluntary and 
intelligent renunciation of carnal pleasures is 
the first step in the higher life of the spirit. 
Sin is called in Sanskrit, that is, it 

is that which makes you go downwards spiri- 
Liiully. The fundamental, basis for the classi- 
licaiion of sins has therefore been from the 
kI midpoint of spirituality or godliness. All 
that makes for godliness is virtue; the 
opposite is sin. For those who do not believe 
in God, mental harmony or wholeness of 
personality may be the standard. To the 
V'('<iantist the .standard is the Pure Self in all 
things. Anything which makes you forget 
your real nature is sin. Wilful destruction of 
one\s own body is not so suicidal a crime as 
this forgetting of one’s real nature. And 
what is this real nature of the self? 

It is indicated by such words as : greater 
thill) tlic greatest; subtler than the subtlest; 
immanent and yet transcendent; immortal; 
beyond the reach of sense-perception; ever 
pure; ever free; the seer, the subject of all 
«‘X|)tTicnce; of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, existence, and bliss. The self is not 
h»rn, and does not die; it is not the body, 
senses, mind, or intellect but beyond all 
these, transcending them and yet infilling 
thorn all. ‘He who has perceived that which 
is without sound, without touch, without 
form, without decay, without taste, eternal, 
^'ithout beginning, without end, beyond the 
funhut and unchangeable is freed from the 
jHWs of death.’ {Katha, I. iii. 15). Again, 
who knows the bliss of that Brahman 
Self) from which all speech with the mind 
turns away unable to reach it, he fears 
Nothing. He does not distress himself with 


the thought, Why did I not do what is good ? 
Why did I do what is bad ?’ (Taittiriya). 

How can it be said that the wise man who 
knows the real nature of the Self is freed 
from all sin? Sin implies a sense of respon- 
sibility as doer, a sense of guilt of having 
done wrong things or failed to do the right 
ones and the innate belief that the doer will 
have to suffer the consequences of his deeds. 
That is how we all get caught in this world: 
we feel we arc human beings, with duties to 
perform, with ends to achieve. We identify 
ourselves with our limited human capacities 
and consider ourselves happy or miserable, 
virtuous or sinful in the measure in which 
we succeed in trying to attain our Ifmited 
ends. The weakness or strength of our ins- 
truments, like our bodies and our minds, we 
consider us our own weakness. But none of 
these arc a real part of ourselves. These 
come and go. But the self is unchanging 
and only by the realization of its real nature 
do we lose all fear of being bound by our 
little hopes and fears, our puerile sins and 
virtues. Just as a man, waking up from 
dreams, both sweet and bitter, does not con- 
sider himself blessed or guilty, happy or misei*- 
able thereby, so waking up in the true nature 
of our self, we shall find that all these ideas 
of good and evil, guilt and innocence, mora- 
lity and immorality are all but experiences 
which do not affect our real nature. Even in 
the waking state wc do many acts in hotter 
moments, for which we arc ashamed when 
wc return to our normal senses. We say we 
are beside ourselves with anger or with pas- 
sion. That is to say, these arc external 
to us and have only overpowered our true 
nature for a moment. Similarly arc the ideas 
of all other imperfections really external to 
us. We have to increase our knowledge, 
and take our stand on our true self. Then 
shall wc know that misery and sin are exter- 
nal to UK and no part of us whatsoever; we 
shall cease to feel their sting; just as the 
blindness of blind men does not affect the 
sun’s shining, so do our ignorant conceptions 
of ourselves not affect our true nature. This 
is a knowledge that has to be cultivated us 
sedulously as anything else. This knowledge 
is gained more and more by self-control, by 
not b^ing slaves to the demoniacal desires for 
possessions and enjoyments. Above all one 
must acquire faith in the possibility of such 
knowledge, a faith based on the prima face 
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ease made out for it by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all truly great religious leaders. Such 
faith is a fundamental pre-requisite for in- 
itiating conscious activity of all kinds in 
whatever direction. 

To those whose minds are inclined to the 
conception o| a Personal God a similar act 
of faith is necessary for redemption. The 
goodness and omnipotence of the Personal 
God have to be taken for granted, or believed 
on authority. What the dualistic or theistic 
religions have to do is not to discard faith in 
their God and His saving power, but to 
enlarge their ideas of the nature of God as the 
God, not of one sect or creed or race, but the 
God of all the universe, who appears in 
diverse Incarnations and is not without a 
witness, in every age and every land, to His 
power, glory, and mercy. Vedanta says that 
man is, in his real nature, pure and perfect. 
Sin is destroyed, misery is removed by a 
realization of this divine nature. The dualis- 
tic religions posit a God separate from man. 
This God also is conceived as perfect and 
])ure, almighty and omniscient, and taking a 
special interest in the saving of man, His 
creation. So long as men and women in the 
average are what they are they will certainly 
desire to find some means of escape from the 
evil consequences of their own sins, those 
tormenting imps born out of lust and greed, 
the twin enemies of man’s peace and happi- 
ness. To all such some kind of ritualistic 
expiatory act which promises to give relief 
will always be a psychological necessity. It 
may take the form of saying of prayers, the 
giving of gifts to the church, the temple, 
or the mosque ; it may be the paying of 
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priests to do puja or to say mass on behalf 
of the sinner. The maintenance of monks, 
the feeding of brahmins and sadhus; fasting 
and abstinence from sexual satisfaction for u 
definite period; the reading of holy books like 
the Ramayana, the Bhagavadgita, the Bible, 
or the Koran; the telling of beads; pilgrim- 
ages to holy places; the confession of sins, 
openly or privately; the worship of saints 
living or dead; the financing of funds to con- 
vert the ‘heathen’, — such are the innumerable 
forms which this urge for expiation may take. 
But such expiations are good only if they are 
effective in not only effacing the sense of 
personal guilt of the sinners but also in pro- 
ducing real amendment. Otherwise they be- 
come mockeries. Each "man will, of course, 
have to be his own judge in these matters of 
what is beneficial to him. 

But it seems to us that in order to reach 
the highest, man should not seek a sanction 
for any of the motives of action except in 
his own true nature. The highest character, 
the greatest freedom is developed when a 
man does what he considers right because it 
is bis nature, not from fear of anything 
external to him. For is not the whole world 
but a manifestation of the infinite Self that 
he is truly ? To reach this end the worshipper 
of a Personal God must love God for llis 
sake, because He is so lovable, and not from 
hopes of rewards and favours. He must learn 
to see the face of his Beloved in all things, 
those that are called good and those that arc 
called evil. Only thus can he be freed 
finally from the consciousness of sin and 
its implications. 


By repeating a hundred times, ‘I am a sinner’, one verily becomes a sinner. One 
should have such faith as to be able to say, ‘What ? I have taken the name of God ; how 
can I be a sinner?’ God is our Father and Mother. Tell Him, ‘O Lord, I have commit- 
ted sins, but I won’t repeat them.’ Chant His name and purify your body and mind. Purify 
your tongue by singing God’s holy name. 


Sri Ramakrishna 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE WEST* ' " i 

By SwaMI ATUTiANANDA 


Through the newspa])ers Swami Vivcka- 
naiida’s fame was heralded all over America. 
And after the Congress a lecture bureau 
invited him to make a lecture tour through 
the United Slates. The Swami aecepled 
Ihe invitation ho])ing thereby to create a 
universal interest and symp.ithy for the reli- 
gious uleas of the Hindus, and to correct the 
mistaken notions the people of America held 
about his rnotherlund. 

We must remember that all along during 
his sojourn in the West the Swami remained 
I he true patriot. To raise India in the 
esteem of the West was one of his main 
objects while abroad. 

biiring this tour the Swami spoke in 
numerous eities preaching Vedanta and the 
^lories and greatness of Indian culture. It 
wns a strenuous life, lecturing in one city, 
llien on the train, and lecturing in another 
eily. day in and day out, always travelling, 
jilways speaking. Wherever he a])pearcd m 
piihlie the halls were tilled to their utmost 
ea|)aeity. His audiences were kept spell- 
bound by his eloquence and wisdom. 

However, the Swami discovered (after a 
while) that the led lire bureau was not 
dealing honestly with him. Furthermore, 
he felt that Ihe lime had come to begin his 
n-al spiritual work. This could be done with 
individuals only, not with the masses. lie, 
Mii-rcfore, severed his eoniieetioii with the 
Inireau. 

ihit Lhis lid not mean that the Swami 
look rest. His work went on with renewed 
vigour. From everywhere invitations came 
IMiuring in for the Swami to lecture. Clubs, 
ethical societies, religious organ ixations from 
nil over the States implored him 1(» give 
'^peeehes and to hold classes. 

Hundreds of liberal-minded persons felt 
Unit the Swami was a prophet with a new 
message. Scholars, scientists, and raillion- 
:*ires vied with each other in doing him 
honour. He was lionized by society, and 
•nuncrous receptions were given in his 
^•oiiour. 

Ihit in the midst of all this poinilarity the 


Swami’s heart bled for India. The guest of 
honour in magnificent mansions, entertained 
in royal style, bathing in luxury, showered 
with praise, the Swami instead of feeling 
happy, often felt miserable. He thought of 
the masses of India dying by the millions for 
want of a handful of rice, llis bed of down 
seemed to him a bed of thorns. Name and 
fame and wTjillh seemed to him a mockery. 
And in the middle of the night he would call 
out, ‘O mother, how can 1 help my eouiiiry? 
How can 1 feed the hungry? IIow can 1 
raise the masses?* Thus he passed nights 
in tears while Ihe papers were singing his 
liraise, and the most distinguished persons 
in America courted his friendship. 

The Swami now gave a series of lectures 
in Brooklyn, opposite New York City. The 
large lecture hall was packed to overflowing. 
Doctors and lawyers, judges and teachers, 
and many ladies came from all parts of the 
city to listen to his strangely beautiful and 
elocpient exposition of the Hindu religion. 
This series of lectures constituted the real 
beginning of his more serious work. 

At the earnest recpiest of some sincere 
students the Swami went to live in New 
York City. Here he held classes every morn- 
ing and ov(‘iiing. And on Sundays he gave 
public lectures. 

The wwk was now on the right footing. 
Tlie Swami eaine into close contact with 
earnest seekcTs after truth. Then he 
instructed privately in yoga practices ami 
meditation. He himself radiated s))iritua1ity. 
Ill his sweet, melodious voice he ehauled the 
sacred intnitruma of the Villas, thus creating 
in his classes an atmosphere of ])eace and 
holiness. 

To meet the- Swami personally was to love 
and revere him. For it was liis wonderful 
personality that s])bke clearer even than his 
words. ()ne could not but realize that one 
stood ill the presence of a brilliant mind, a 
loviijg heart, a dynamic force, a superman, 
born to be a world-teaelier. 

* Coiirhidefl from the April nnmhcr. 
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But now the great success with which the 
Swami met everywhere created jealousy in 
the hearts of some self-interested persons. 
They began t(> spread scandalous reports 
about him. But tlie Swami remained serene 
and unmoved in the midst of these un- 
warranted attacks. 

Fearlessly he delivered his message leaving 
the results in the hands of divine Providence. 
To work he had the right, this he knew, but 
jiot to the fruits thereof. Tie worked uiitir- 
iiigly« looking neither backward nor forward, 
fired with only one ambition, to preach the 
truth and nothing but the truth. He knew 
that the world stood in need of his teaching 
;ind he gave it freely to every one who 
wished to accept it. Obstacles only served 
to make him more determined. 

The Swami had to meet all kinds of 
people;. Sometimes he had to answer stupid 
and irritating cpiestions. Some ignorant 
persons knew nothing about India. They 
lield the eriidest notions about the Hindus. 
All tliey knew was that the Hindus were 
heathen. Hut the Swami’s brilliant wit soon 
silenced them. 

Once after a lecture he was asked if 
Hindu mothers threw their babies in the 
river to feed the croeiKliles. ‘Yes,* the 
Swami said, smiling, ‘when I was a baby 
they threw me in the river too. A big, fat 
erocoililc swallowed me up. But like your 
.lonah of the Bible 1 came out again after 
three days.* The entire audience roaring 
with laughter applauded the Swami’s ready 
wit. And the questioner turned red with 
siiamc. 

On another oceusion u woman asked if the 
Hindus burned their widows. The Swami 
turning on her in seorn, replied, ‘Madam, we 
never burned witches as you Western i)eople 
used to do*. 

But the Swami also met with wonderful 
personal experiences. Sometimes he had to 
deliver as many as twelve lectures in a single 
week. It was a terrible physical and mental 
strain. He sometimes felt that he had 
depleted himself intellectually, and he could 
not think of new subjects to speak aliout. 
So it happened once that on the day before 
an announced lecture, his mind seemed total- 
ly devoid of ideas— a common occurrence 
with public speakers and authors. What 
was to be done? ‘What shall 1 say in my 
lecture tomorrow?* the Swami thought, ‘I 


shall have to address a vast audience. How 
shall I meet the situation?* Discouraged, 
he retircil for the night. And then, as he 
lay stretched on his bed, in the middle of 
the night he heard a voice speaking to him. 
It seemed to come from a long, long dis- 
tance, and was hardly audible. He listened 
attentively. Then the voice came nearer 
and became louder. At last it seemed to be* 
right beside his bccK And the Swami heard 
in clear, distinct words the outline of a most 
interesting lecture. This lecture he delivered 
oil the following day. And the audience 
was charmed. 

At another time the Swami heard in the 
night two voices discussing the very subject 
he had chosen for a lecture. These pheno- 
mena the Swami explained us wider func- 
tionings of his own mind. His own mind 
was acting :is his guru. 

During this period of his life Swami 
Vivekunanda had wonderful psychic ])owcrs. 
Hut those he did not use unless there was 
real need for it. He could change the whole 
trend of a person’s life by a mere touch. 
He could read a person’s mind and could 
know his past and future. And he could 
heal diseases. 

These powers came to him uninvited. He 
lold his disciples not to work for ])syclni‘ 
power but to give all their time and energy 
to the realization of God. Fur greater th:ni 
these powers was the Swami’s grandeur and 
unspeakable beauty of soul and character. 
In these he transeended any person his di‘«* 
ciplcs hud ever been aeqiiainled with. 

One of the most beautiful experiences the 
Swami had during his first visit to America 
was his visit to Thousand Island Park. Hut 
before he went there he s])ent several we«*ks 
at the home of an American friend (i" 
Percy, N. II.). Here he spent his time in 
quiet and solitude in the beautiful forests 
surrounding the ])]uec. With only the Gita 
as his companion he was all day in the woods 
giving himself to meditation. Here his soul 
rose to spiritual heights as he but seldom 
had reached before. Here he prepared him- 
self for the work that awaited him id 
Thousand Island Park. 

One of the Swami’s students owned a 
cottage at Thousand Island Park, the largest 
island in the St. Lawrence River. She 
offered the use of i-t to the Swami and ns 
many of his staunch admirers as it woukl 
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accommodate. This appealed to the Swami, 
and he agreed to go there. 

It was a charming spot far away from 
the noise and bustle of cities. The only 
sound heard there was the sweet song of 
birds, and the gentle sighing of the wind in 
I he trees. In this scene of enchantment the 
Swami and his disciples spent seven happy 
weeks. 

Only the Swami ’s truest friends were with 
liim, twelve in all. These the Swami looked 
upon as his disciples. He initiated them by 
giving them 7nantram, Five took the vows 
Ilf lifelong hrahniachurifu^ and two were 
given sonny tUa, 

Never was the Swami more gentle, more 
lovable than during these weeks. It was a 
perpetual inspiration to be with him. The 
disciples lived in a constant atmosphere of 
intense spirituality. 

One day the Swami suddenly left the little 
group and retired to his room. A few hours 
later he returned. He had written the ‘Song 
of the Sannyasin,* one of his masterpieces, a 
song burning with the s|)irit of renunciation. 
Ilis teachings during these days were public 
shed afterwards, and can now be found in 
I he book cuIUmI Inspirvtl Talks. 

The seven weeks at Thousand Island Park 
were one of the freest and greatest periiKis 
in the Sw'ami’s life. And there, one night, 
ah)ne oti the hank of the St. l^wrcncc River, 
in a mood of supreme ecstasy he entered 
into ninukalpa sminhlhi. This he did not 
nveal at the time- Hut afterwards he 
spnke of it as one of the most sublime 
liniments of his life. 

Having fuliilled his great work of training 
uiid initiating disciples at Thousand Island 
Park the Swami returned in New York, and 
llun he made preparations to go to England 
where he had been invited. He sailcxl for 
England in the middle of August 189.5. 

Here again his success w^is phenomenal, 
but wishing to place the American work on 
a firm basis he returned to New York in 
December of the same year. The work in 
New York during his absence had been car- 
rh‘(l on by his disciples. 

The Swami’s visit to England, though a 
strenuous experience, had been most plea- 
saiit. He returned to New York in splendid 
***‘alth and spirits. Together with his Ameri- 
disciple Swami Kripananda he made his 
headquarters in 80th Street. They occupied 


two spacious rooms which could accom- 
modate one hundred and fifty persons. But 
when the Swami opened his classes the 
rooms were at once so crowded that there 
was not even standing room left. So a huge 
hall was rented with a seating capacity of 
over one thousand and five hundred. Here 
the Swami gave his lectures. These lec- 
tures created a wave of enormous enthu- 
siasm. Young men and women came to the 
Swami to receive wtnitrain. And one de- 
vout disciple. Dr. Street, took sminyosn. 
Thus in one year the Swami made three 
Amcri can sa n n ynsins . 

The very heart of American civilization 
was now roused. Thousands of persons 
accepted Vedanta as their religion. The 
Swami’s lectures on Raja Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga, and Karma Yoga created such an 
interest that they were published, and they 
sold by the thousands. 

Then, in February 189(5, the Swami eon- 
solidatod his American work by organizing 
the Vedanta Society of New York. After 
this came another lecture tour, to Detroit 
and other cities in the United States. And 
when the Swami returned to New York it 
was only to make himself ready for a second 
visit to England to systematize the work there, 
lie sailed from New York on April 15, 189(5. 
This ended his first visit to America. 

On his arrival in Englaml a pleasant sur- 
prise awaited the Swami. Tic found there 
his ^aruhhdi, Swami Saradananda, who had 
come from Calcutta at his call. It was a 
joyous meeting. Swami Saradananda could 
give him all the news from India, and they 
s]K*nt hours and hours planning for the 
future. All his old friciuls in London wel- 
comed Swami Vivekaiianda most heartily. 
Many |>ersons of distinction visited him, and 
new' people became his steadfast followers. 

In May the Swami opened his classes, 
llis whole soul went in his work. He gave 
his new students an entirely new outlook on 
religion. Some who came as sceptics be- 
came his faithful workers and helpers in 
spreading the cause. 

After a season of continuous work in 
London the Swami was well-nigh exhausted. 
He, .therefore, gladly accepted the invitation 
of some intimate friends for a holiday-tour 
on the continent of Europe. The party went 
to Switzerland, into the snow mountains, to 
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Italy, Gcrmauy, and Holland. After six 
delightful weeks they returned to London. 

Swumi Saradunanda, in the nieaii time, had 
gone to Amerieji to eondiict the work there. 
But now Swami Abhedananda had arrived 
from Calcutta. He had come at the urgent 
call of Swumi Vivekananda to eontinue the 
work in London as Swami Vivekananda 
himself longed to go back to his motherland. 

Swnmi Abhedananda was successful from 
the beginning; so Swami Vivekananda was 
satislied to leave the work in his charge. 
And on December 10, 1890, accompanied by 
his faithful disciples, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, 
and Mr. Goodwin, he undertook the return 
journey from Europe to India. When the 
steamer reached Colombo on .January 15, 
1897, it was three years, seven months, and 
fourteen days since the Swumi had seen his 
motherland. 

What joy to stand once again on Indian 
soil ! Before the Swami sailed from England, 
a Western disciple had asked him, ‘Well, 
Swami, how will you like now youT mother- 
land after three years’ experience of the luxu- 
rious, glorious, and powerful West ?’ And the 
Swami’s rejdy had . been, Hndia 1 loved be- 
fore I came away. Now her very dust has 
become sacred to me, the very air is now to 
me holy, it is the sacred land, the firtlia^ the 
land of pilgrimage, where every soul must 
be born to pay the final debt of karmn,^ 

Yes, Swami Vivekananda loved India ! 
The very name, India, was sweet and sacrcil 
to him. For India he lived, for India he 
had laboured in the West, for India he was 
ready to die. He loved her rich, and he 
loved her poor, the learned and the ignorant. 
IIc^ loved her Risliis, her art, her philosophy, 
her sacred scriptures. He loved India’s 
past, he loved her present, he dreamt of and 
laboured for her fulurc. 

Now he was home again ! Of the wonder- 
ful reception his countrymen gave him, it has 
been recorded in the hook called Li’ctiircs from 
Coinmhn to Almora with which most of us 
are acquainted. Two years and a half were 
spent in India. Then the urge came again, 
the call to revisit the West, to conquer new 
lands, to bring light to new souls. This 
second visit to Euro])e and America was of 
much shorter duration, but not less 
important. 

Tlie Swami sailed this time [rom Calcutta 
on June 20, !899. He was accompanied by 


Swami Turiyananda and Sister Nivedita. 
They reached London on July 81, and two 
weeks later the two Swamis started for 
America. On arrival at New York Mr. 
Leggett took them at once to his beautiful 
country-home on the Hudson River, one 
hundred and fifty miles from New York. 
Here Swami Abhedananda joined them and 
laler Sister Nivedita. As Swami Viveka- 
iianda’s health was fur from satisfactory ]\v 
sent Swami Turiyananda to New York, hul 
he himself took rest till November 5. When 
he came lo New York he was received with 
great enthusiasm at the permanent home of 
I he Vedanta Society. 

The Swami’s friends, seeing him in siieh 
poor health, deemed it necessary that he 
should spend the winter in a milder climate. 
So they arranged a trip to California. The 
Swami left for California on November 2*J, 
breaking his journey at Chicago where many 
receptions were given him. He arrived in 
Los Angeles in the beginning of December. 

It WHS Swami Vivekanancla’s first visit In 
California. Ho was delighted with the 
beautiful scenery and the soft, mild climate. 
In California the roses were in bloom, and 
the air was scented with orange bIo.ssoiu. 
He was in the land of eternal summer and 
perpetual sunshine. 

llundreds of pco])le who had read hi^^ 
books now were anxious to see and hear I la* 
author. The Swami lectured almost ilaily 
ill Los Angeles and adjacent cities. From 
Los Angeles he went north to San Fraiieisf*). 
the largest city in California. Here la 
lectured again, held classes, started a 
Vedaiitie Society and visited neighbouring' 
cities till May. While in San Francisod he 
received a gift of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for a jiluec of retreat h>r 
students of Vedanta. This place is lun'* 
known as the Shaiiti Ashrama. 

The Swami now received an invitalion 
from Pu lo attend the ‘Congress of Ihr 
History of Religions’ to be held then' in 
July 1900. So he returned to New Ynrk 
and from there sailed for France wIhtc 
further fame awaited him. He was never lo 
see America again. 

He was in France till October, and afleT 
visiting once more different places in Eun>i)c 
he came hack to India in December 1900. lli** 
work in the West was finished. The roMi'ioiJ 
lion of Vedanta had delivered his messagt'- 
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Materialistic philosophy was gaining 
around everywhere in America at the time 
when Swami Vivekananda arrived. Science 
and philosophy had undermined the founda> 
lion of the Christian Churches. The Western 
nations had begun to doubt the long-establi- 
shed doctrines of their own Faiths. 'Phis 
tide of materialism the Swami stemmed with 
rlie glorious message of Vedanta. 

He taught his Western disciples how 
ihrough meditation they could get a vision 
of their own real Self, the utwari, ever free, 
heyund all desires, self-established in its own 
glory. 11c taught them how to rise above 
itrligioiis sectarianism and superstitions, lie 
kiiullcd ill their hearts love for all divine 
Incarnations, lie taught them to adore all 
world-saviours as divine messengers of light. 
'I'huK he broke down the barriers wliieli 
different Churches had established. 

lie accomplished the Herculean task of 
popularizing Vedanta in the West. He 
pointed to the ancient culture and ideals of 
Ills own land. He brought home to the 
{irospcrous West the fact that she had some- 
thing to learn from poor India. He taught 
the Christian world that there is another 
religion which surpasses their own in philo- 
sophical depth and spirit nal intensity. And 
ill doing so he raised India in the estimation 



HAMAKKISHNA MISSION: 

By Swami 

It is a pleasure to meet you annually to 
review the achievements of the Mission in the 
past, to make fresh and united resolves for the 
future, and to be inspired for all time by I he 
realization that the hands of Sri Ramakrishna 
:Mid Swami Vivekananda are guiding us in all 
imr efforts. From the Secretary’s report you 
have learnt that the Mission has made some 
progress during 1944 against tremendous odds. 
This has bean possible because of the inherent 
strength of the message of Swamiji and your 
active faith in it. I use the phrase ‘active 
faith* deliberately. For, what Swamiji wrote 
about the Ramakrishna Math is equally true of 
Ramakrishna Mission : ‘This organization 
his very body, and in this organization it- 
^'^‘If he is ever present.’ The true worship 


of foreign nations. He roused in strangers 
sincere love for his own country. He 
established a better understanding between 
East iiiid West. He brought the entire 
world closer together. 

As a result of the Swami’s visit to the 
West the world is now enriched with that 
mass of invaluable literature known as 
Comitlvte Wurh'H of the Stvanii Viveka- 
naiiiiii, a collection of his recorded lectures 
and conversations, his letters and writings. 
These works, at least in part, are now tran- 
slated into different languages, and all the 
civilized nations can now study them and 
draw from them their inspiration. 

In Swami Vivekaiiarida’s teachings the 
world has received food for earnest thought 
for centuries to come. To these teachings 
the world will turn for light and guidance to 
settle the great ])roblems that, in the future, 
will face humanity. 

Even as the lion bold and fearless, even 
as the wind never caught in a net, even us 
the lotus m)l touched by water, even so 
Swami Vivekananda passed through this 
world, the bull of his race, a prince amongst 
men. To that great world-teacher, the 
father, the friend, the guide of humanity • 
we look fur wisdom and inspiration. 


ITS IDEAL AND OBJECTS* 

VlRAJANANDA 

for the members of this organization consists 
in active participation in all its undertakings, 
and not in being mere believers in its good- 
ness, and ])assive spectators of its successes 
and failures. Sri Ramakrishna is guiding and 
will ever guide his Mission. But he expects us 
to be willing partners in this divine Wa 
(play). V Our faith in Sri Ramakrishna and his ^ 
Mission must be galvanized into active service 
for him in his diverse human forms^ Short of 
this, mere love, admiration, or sympathy for 
organized activity will not lead us much 
beyond the traditional psychological attitudes 
and , expressions of devotion for the Lord. 
Swamiji could not recommend these as .i/ngn- 

* The Presidential Address at the Annual Gene 
ral Meeting of the Itamnkrishna Mission, 
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dhtmna (the religion of the age). When he 
said even of the Math that it should not be 
reduced to a thakurbari (temple) of the 
babajia (VaiRhnava sect), he could not cer- 
tainly mean that the members of his Mission 
should be indulging in einply complacency. 
ITow emphuLicully and with what deep pathos 
the blazing wonls of indignation poured out 
of Swuniiji's lips ! ‘Tliere is too much talk, 
talk, talk ! VVe are great ! We arc great ! 
Nonsense ! We arc iiiibeeiles, I hat is what we 
arc !’ All the utterances of Swainiji lead but 
to one conclusion : he wanted his followers to 
translate his message into intense action for 
serving the poor, the illiterate, and the help- 
less. f 

These are some ol the ideas that are fore- 
most in my mind as I address you at this 
moment of passing hurriedly in review a year 
of stress and strain through which the Mission 
has just passed. 1 am eonseious of and ad- 
mire the united effort of the Mission. But 1 
cannot remain satisfied with that alone; for 
the questions of Swamiji still ring in my cars 
and make me ill at ease: ‘Do you feel that 
millions are starving today and millions have 
been starving for ages? Do you feel that 
ignoranct^ has come over the land as a dark 
could Does it make you slec-pless? . . . 
TTas it macUf you almost mad? Are you seized 
with that oiu- idea of the misery of ruin? 
Have you forgotten all about your name, your 
fame, your wives, your children, your pro- 
perty, even your own bodies?" 
y I am more impressed by the urgency and 
all-eonsiimiiig demand of Swainiji"s message 
as 1 look at the world at war. Nations are 
at death-grips with each other, and it a])pears 
to a superficial observer as though religion 
has failed and the devil has taken possession 
of the world. Swamiji foresaw this state 
of affairs and found an antidote for it 
in the elevation of human relationships to a 
higher divine plane, which was to be brought 
about by a more active religion, intimately 
connected with and inspiring life as a whole 
and in all its multifarious manifestations. He 
wanted a religion that would not confine itself 
within the four walls of churches, mosques, 
monasteries, or temples, but would spring into 
life at every meeting of human beings, in 
every walk of life, more so in contacts Jbet- 
wccii the rich and the poor, th# high and the 
low, the learned and the ignorant. The 
salvation of mankind lies in recognizing the 


real worth of humanity and worshipping it 
with all the energy and devotion that muji 
can command. For, says Swamiji, ^Wherc 
should you go to seek for God? Are not the 
poor, the miserable, the weak, gods? Why 
not worship them first? ... Who cares for 
these tinsel puffs of name?’^ 

Struggle for power, oppression of the weak, 
and exploitation of the poor will stalk the 
world so long us men are not filled with divine 
love for all beings. Swamiji "s message has 
thus a greater possibility than we yet visua- 
lize. It was no flattering self-complaeeney 
when Swamiji declared that the West was 
waiting for the message to come from the East. 
But the West understands action better than 
words, achievement more than philosophical 
disquisition. Swamiji was, therefore, careful 
not to indulge in uraLory alone, but he gave 
practical direction to his conviction. - To ns 
of the Uumakrishna Mission he has left this 
invaluable heritage, and on us has devolved 
the responsibility of not only keeping his wonls 
ablaze, but of inspiring others with them; 
not only to believe in their potency, but to 
make them real in onr own lives; not only 
to seek for personal salvation, but to hclji 
others to iiiaiiifeKt their inner divinity, All 
this implies iiiiKtiiiled devotion to the Mission, 
of which you are ineiiibers. When a hand- 
ful of persons resolve to ueliieve anything 
and wo arc a handful, to be sure — they have 
to intensify their resolve to the last saerilict*. 
All faltering, all dillideiice must be cast lo 
the winds, because eajiaeity for scTvice grows 
l;y use, and no good work can bo entirely lost. 

One thing 1 must make perfectly clear 
here. My appeal today is not to this 
assembly as a whole, V)ut to each individual 
member of tlu* Bamukrishiia Mission. 7 OrgU' 
nizutions are good in so far as they protect and 
help the individuals to manifest their divi- 
nity. But they are u hindrance in so far as 
they rob individuals of their initiative ami 
personal responsibility. The vital thing to- 
day is to keep alive the idea and the s]urit 
of the human individual, of individual res- 
ponsibility, and of creative work against the 
high tide of mechanization and centruli7.c(l 
despotism which threaten to throttle the soul 
of man. Swamiji was fully alive to the nerd 
of organized activity when he said, ‘To make 
a great future India, the whole secret lies iu 
organization, accumulation of power, co-ordi- 
nation of will. Being of one mind is 
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secret of society.’ But he was careful to 
add : *lt is character that pays everywhere.’ 
^Tlie basis of all systems, social or political, 
rests upon the goodness of man. No nation 
is great 'or good because Parliament enacts 
this or that, but because its men arc great and 
good^’ My appeal, therefore, in the first 
instance, is not to the Ramakrishna Mission 
:is a whole, but to its members us in- 
dividuals. You should not lay the flattering 
unction to your souls, *the Mission is prosper- 
ing and is doing all that is humanly possible. 
Of what avail is our little help?’ (In the 
roiitrary, you should ask yourselves when you 
sit in meditation, in your chapels, whether 
you have done your whole duty by the Mis- 
sion and the poor, the ignorant, and the help- 
less for whose service the Mission stands. I 
do not deny that the Mission has worke<l cre- 
ditably during its short life. Rut this is 
insignilicant in eoinjiarisoii with the immense 
task set before us by Swainiji. We are 


to change the outlook of the whole world 
by our practice as well as profession. 

/The contrast between the prodigiousness 
of the task and the very little progress 
made thus far impels me to beseech you, with 
all the ferxour I can command, to be up and 
doing, even at untold and unrecognized per-' 
iional sacrifice, to prove yourselves worthy fol- 
lowers of Sri Hamukrislinu and Swumiji. Men, 
money, moral exeelleiiee, and spiritual inspira- 
tion-all are necdeil in this uphill task. No 
sacrifice can be too great, no offering can be 
too ]>rema1.ure. 1 am sure, friends, that in 
asking you to do this, L do not ask too 
much, but only voice the feeding that is 
U])permost in your own minds. I cannot do 
better than eonehidc by putting you in mind 
of the inspiring words of Swamiji to his young 
disciples: ‘I love you all ever so much, but 
I would wish to sec* you all die working fr)r 
others.’ . 


A MKUIEVAL SAINT: DADli 

Ry SWAMl LOKKSWAIIANANIU 


Medieval India witnessed an interesting, 
phenomenon : she saw fur the first lime an 
id tempt -and a fairly successful attcnipt at 
I hat- at reconciliation between Hinduism and 
Islam. And CMidly iMiough, this attempt was 
initiated not by intellectual India but by what 
may roughly be called India of the ignorant 
nnisscs. 

Refore this, llindiiism and Islam were 
regarded as irreconcilable. They were like 
two poles asunder. To the Mussulmans Hindu- 
ism was mere idolatry, a mass of blind super- 
stitions. Its ideals, its practices— everything 
was repugnant to them. It was the very 
contradiction of all they held dear and sacred 
hi Islam. The Hindu reaction to Islam was 
of course a bit different. The Hindus have all 
along been tolerant'. They have been used to 
ull kinds of vagaries in the religious world. 
Within their own fold they have seen all 
'banner of ideals and practices. They have 
not treated any with contempi;. Far less have 
they tried to smother any. To them every- 
thing is welcome provided it originates from 


a sincere and earnest (piesi for the truth. 
And they know they must alhnv for diffor- 
epees ill tastes and temperaments. They do 
not treat r^ligirm like a strait jacket to pin 
down man to fixed beliefs and dogmas. This 
exjilains why I here is this amazing diversity 
in the Hindu religious thought. Moreover 
through all this apparent diversity they try 
to st‘ek a real unity. So they were not 
essentially hostile to Islam. Rather they 
were eurioiis and interested. Jfcrc was a 
new pattern of religious thought and they 
w^anted to examine it and sec if there was 
anything in it they could accept with profit. 
In course of time perhaps they would have 
absorbed and assimilated Islam ns they have 
dune myriads of such ideas and ideologies 
through countless ages. In that case the 
Miissalnians would have been today only 
another sect in the Hindu fold. 

Hut this was not to be. UiifoTtunately — 
yes, unfortunately — ^Tslam strode into India 
with the sword of a political conqueror. It 
did not come purely as a religious move- 
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ment. It came as an attack, an assault. It 
was an attack on the political integrity and 
the religious freedom of the Hindus. This 
fact made the whole of Islam suspect to the 
Hindus. And being politically conquered 
they could not but feel a sting of humiliation 
^ in accepting Islam. It hurt their pride. 
Hence, though so unlike themselves, they 
assumed an attitude of sullen indifference; 
they would have no truck with it. And to 
prevent defections they hardened the caste 
rules and made social ostracism the price of 
accepting Islam. Almost an unprecedented 
step in Hindu history, and how deplor- 
able ! 

Thus a barrier came to be established 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
It did not of course extend so far as to make 
social intercourse impossible between the two 
communities. Also it did not deter their 
representative theologians from engaging 
now and then in healthy debates under the 
auspices of Moghul courts. And true to the 
Indian traditions these debates were always 
characterized by an atmosphere of friendship 
and good humour. Nevertheless the barrier 
remained and the idea persisted that Hindu- 
ism and Islam were fundamentally different, 
nay, even antagonistic to each other and re- 
conciliation between them was thought im- 
j)ossible. 

Against this background of religious con- 
Hicts and confusions appeared a great 
mystic who addressed himself to the task of 
bridging the gulf between Hinduism and 
Islam and also partially succeeded. This 
was Dadu. Born a Mussalman he accepted 
a Hindu as his guru. By this very fact he 
brought Islam and Hinduism nearer to each 
other. He practised a religion which did not 
answer to any rigid ty]ie. It was neither 
Islam nor Hinduism. It was something con- 
stituting the common core of both. It was 
the essence of religion. 

It was his chief endeavour to synthesize, to 
harmonize all religious views. This he did 
by emphasizing that the contents of all reli- 
gious ideals were the same though their 
forms differed. To him ‘Hindu’ and ‘Mus- 
sulman’ were arbitrary and artificial labels 
and they surely had no sanction from God. 
When accused of breaking down the barriers 
between the Hindus and the M ussalmans his 
emphatic reply was that such barriers had 
ii'i right to exist, for man was the same man 


everywhere and God the same God in every 
religion and there was no sense in creating 
barriers among men which, far from helping, 
hindered their progress towards God. I'o 
him religion was intensely personal and it 
must vary according to individual tastes and 
requirements. 

It was more by conduct, by his own per- 
sonal example, than by his teachings, that 
he brought about a reconciliation between 
Hinduism and Islam. Religious disputes 
arise when the fundamentals of religion art- 
forgotten. Dadu stressed as well as einliodi 
ed these fundamentals. And what an- 
they ? They are : God alone matters and 
nothing else. And to attain Him what is 
necessary is love and sincere longing of tiu- 
heart. Quarrels about creeds and dogmas 
are foolish; they are the idle sport of intel- 
lectual fools. Dadu himself is the best 
example of all these. He is the example of 
a man attaining to the highest spiritual 
grandeur aided solely by the devotions of a 
longing heart. For his was an approach to 
God not through the devious ways of 
scholarship, not through dry contentious 
intellectualism, but through a burning Faitli, 
through an all-devouring love. 

Details about Dadu’s origin arc a matter 
of dispute. Many stories are current and it 
is difficult to tell which arc correct and 
which are not. Nevertheless it is fairly esta- 
blished that he was born of a poor Moham- 
medan^ family somewhere in the forties of tlu' 
sixteenth century and by caste he was n 
cobbler. As a boy he showed nothing n- 
markable, nothing that bore any promise of 
what he was to be in future ; he was like any 
other boy of his station. At the age of 
eleven he met in his village Buddhan 
(Briddhananda), a Hindu monk of Kabir's 
school, and this marked the turniiig-poinf 
of his life. Evidently Buddhan was able to 
see info the tremendous possibilities of the 
boy and was impressed; so he singled him 
out from among a host of other boys ami 
taking him aside instructed him about God. 

What exactly he told him we do 
know, nor how Dadu reacted to it. We do 
not know also how Dadu passed the next 
seven years before Buddhan visited him 
again. Outwardly, ft is possible, he sini]>ly 
drudged at his family trade as he had been 
doing before; but, inwardly, it may be pr**' 
sumed, the seed planted by Buddhan in h’* 
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lifurt must have been growing, drawing 
nourishment from those hidden sources of 
which only Dudciluin was aware. So that 
hy the time Lucuihan came again, he was 
ready in his own conscious mind to take a 
real plunge into spiritual life. Uuddhan, 
loo, must have been waiting for this happy 
<ieve1o])ment and when he came again, he 
lost no time to give Dadu fuller insi ructions 
about (jod and to introduce him to the 
secrets of the esoteric life according to his 
school. And wc know wliat was Dadu's re- 
action this time: as soon as Biiddhan left, 
Dadu discovered he could not live the life he 
was so long living — the life of a petty work- 
man earning an honest pie and being content 
with it. lie felt a call- an irresistible call, 

I he same to whicti many have succumbed, 
hrgiiiiiing with I^uldha. This ma'e him 
throw down his tools, snap all tics with the 
I'uinily iunl rush out into the l)ig wide world 
in (pieKt of truth. Itouming about ceaseless- 
ly he visited inminuTatile places and wher- 
ever ho was he look care to eoiilaet sages of 
difl'erent cults and to study their ways, lie 
was like an ever thirsty traveller drinking at 
whatever fouiiLaiiis ho met on the way. 

lie was ctpially at home with the Hindus 
:is well as the Mohammedans, with the 
Sliakias as well as the Vaislinavas, with the 
Huddhists as well as the .Jains. He was like 
;i sturdy plant thriving alike in all climates. 
Jlc, however, did not commit himself to any 
] articular creed or dogma. Vor he had no 
use for any man-made institution. Nor 
Avay he to tie bound down liy any lixed belief 
or custom. He was a true uiiiversalist that 
acccptctl everything and rejected nothing. 
Ncvcrtlieless he ticlieved in one Cod-head 
and in the nttimale identity of the individual 
soul with that Cnd-head. In this he was 
nn a par with the Vedantist. 

How Dadu acquired such broadness of out- 
look it is diflicull to say. Of course Kabir 
to whose school his guru belonged and who 
iidUienced him more than any other single 
individual, held similar views. Still they 
were not so pronounced in their comprehen- 
siveness and width of vision. It must have 
been Dadu’s own intuitive experience of 
truth coupled with wide travels and close 
observation that lent such catholicity to his 
fbaracter. He brought about a synthesis 
nc)i cnily between Hinduism and Islam but 
also among other warring creeds of the time. 


And this he did not by a process of mere 
juxtaposition or that more grandiosely called 
eclecticism but by realizing as well as up- 
holding that common truth underlying all 
the varying creeds and by emphasizing the 
organic harmony^ that naturally exists 
between them. It is a great thing to do 
at any time and it is wonderful Dadu did 
it as early as the sixteenth century. 

At the end of his long itinerary we find 
Dadu settled somewhere in Rajputana. He 
hud married some time or other and here he 
lived a (juiet life with his wife and children. 
A quiet life but not too quiet, for Dadu’s 
fame soon spread far and wide and people 
began to flock to him in numbers. He re- 
ceived all with equal courtesy and tried to 
solve their doubts. Some came to test and 
some to tease only, but Dadu was unruffled 
and they went away tremendously impressed. 
Some, again, eariie to tempt or to threaten, 
but Dadu went on, unswayed, with his teach- 
ing of the truth and guiding the genuine 
seekers. Hindus us well as Mohammedans 
came and sat at his feet and many became 
his ardent followers. Among his visitors 
were common men as well as royalties, and 
among the latter there was Akhar the Great 
himself. And how interesting reads the 
story of his interview with Akbar ! It re- 
veals the eharaetcristic qualities of both the 
great souls and it is a matter fit to be record- 
ed in some detail. 

Dadu, emperor of the spiritual world, is in 
tiis ramshackle house surrounded by his ad- 
mirers. A messenger from Akbur, the big- 
gest emperor of the temporal world of the 
time, arrives to say that Dadu is wanted. 
‘The Emperor wants me ? What have I to do 
with him— I, a poor fakir? Excuse me, I 
ean’t go.’ This was Dadu’s reply. No sign 
of elation at such an unexpected honour, no 
indecent hurry to oblige the emperor ! 

Soon the messenger comes again. This 
time he knows better what to say. He says 
the emperor wants to meet him because he 
wants to profit by having a religious talk 
with him. So will he please accept the invita- 
tion ? Dadu replied he would, but he could 
not go and meet the emperor in Delhi. His 
signiticant excuse was that he lived in a 
world altogether different from the emperor’s 
and if he went to the emperor’s world, he 
would not be himself any longer. To this 
Akbar sent a clever reply, full of understand- 
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ing, full of that nobility of spirit of which 
only he was capable. He said it was not his 
intention that Dadu should go to Delhi. He 
had sense enough to understand how foolish 
it would be to take him out of his environ- 
ment. It would be like ^taking a piece of 
rock from the Himalayas and trying to 
judge their beauty and grandeur from it. 
But it was, at the same time, Akbar’s mis- 
fortune that he was an emperor. If he went 
to Dadu’s place, a whole host of ministers 
and courtiers would then rush to the place 
and dciile its simple native beauty. So 
would he mind coming over to Fatchpur- 
Sikri, that city which Akbar meant to be a 
seat of deep spirituality ? Fatchpur-Sikri 
suited Dadu quite well for he would often 
go to places around it, and he readily agreed. 
Accordingly, the time and place were fixed for 
the meeting. 

They met in the quiet deserts outside Ihe 
city and they met for forty days ! It was 
like two master minds closed in grips with 
each other. They discussed almost every- 
thing bearing on spiritual life and they 
differed and argued and fought. Together 
they journeyed far into the spiritual realm, 
Dadu guiding and Akbar always doubting, 
questioning and challenging. It is well- 
known that Akbar, though illiterate, was a 
profound student of philosophy and was him- 
self a mystic; of a sort. His thirst for know- 
ledge; was great and he was no bigot to refuse 
to add to his knowledge from new or even 
from alien sources. It is this fact that ex- 
plains why he felt impelled to .seek an inter- 
view with Dadu, and to secure it he would 
let no false ]»restigc stand in the way. 

In the (liseussioiiK that took place Dadu 
must have been impressed by his keen in- 
tellect, his deep understanding as well as his 
wide range of vision, and he must have felt 
glad at heart to be able to share his spiri- 
tual knowledge with him. Akbar, too, with 
his shrewd understanding of what was 
genuine and what was spurious, must have 
been striu;k by the rich c;ontents of Dadu’s 
spiritual (Experience, his great wisdom, his 
catholicity and, above all, his wonderful 
synthesis of all seemingly antagonistic and 
contradictory creeds and dogmas. And he 
drank in his words instinct with the living 
experience of reality. When, in course of 
discussions, Dadu incidentally pointed out to 
him that no creed, however perfect and com- 


prehensive, can embexly the full truth, *just 
as no bird can contain in its beak the whole 
of sea-water’, it must have given Akbar the 
shock of a new discovery and in this perhap.s 
lies a partial explanation of that large- 
hearted toleration which characterized 
Akbar’s treatment towards religions sup- 
posed to be hostile to Islam. 

At last they parted and they parted the be.sl 
of friends. Each conceived great admira- 
tion for the other and their exchange of idca.s 
continued from u distance. It is difficult In 
say what influence Dadu had on Akbar. 
Who knows it his deep indrawn moods, his 
religious ecstasies and his increased abhor- 
rence of bigotry which were all so prominent 
a characteristic of Akbar’s last days were nol 
the outcome of his contact with Dadu.^ 

Dadu founded a sect named after Brahma 
and its chief articles of faith were : conquest 
of ego, prayer, iiidiffcrenee to conditions of 
body and mind, and love for all. It was a 
truly non-sectarian sect, for it was open to 
all and it preached and practised nothing 
with the least hint of narrownes.s of outlook. 
It had on its rolls Hindus us wi;ll as Moham- 
medans, and all enjoyed equal rights, and 
there was no question of ehangc of religion 
on the part of those who sought its memher- 
shif». It was not iiitendcHl to repla(*e any 
existing religious idc-ology hut to supplenicnt 
it, to broaden it, and to free it from all ten- 
dencies to collectivize everything stultifying 
the individual taste and requirement. It did 
not enjoin any ecunplex rituals and cen- 
monies or anything tending to interfere willi 
normal pursuits of life. It left every indivi- 
dual free to choose his own mode of approacli 
to Cod, laying down the only eonditiem fliaL 
he should not infringe the articles of faitli 
(|uoted above. 

By necessity, but one would like to believe 
more by (•hoicc, Dadu did all his teaehing 
through the popular dialect of Hindi. Amonil 
his disciples were men who were deep 
scdiolars of Sanskrit; still Hindi continued 
receive special preference and thanks lo Uii^i 
Dadu’s spiritual wisdcjm did not become a 
close ])reserve of the learned and its 
diffusion among the masses became possible. 
In addition, his disciples translated many 
Sanskrit books into Hindi in order that eom- 
moii folks might derive their benefit. It was, 
in short, the interest of the common fniks 
that was always put in the forefront ami hi 
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(•very sense the movement became a real 
people’s movement. 

Another feature of the movement was 
that, besides Dadu, it drew inspiration from 
xarious saints, ancient or contemporary, and 
il became a sort of common pool to which 
all sects of all religions contributed their 
share. The idea was to help man advance 
ill his spiritual struggles and not to create a 
hard crystallized sect centring round a parti- 
cular personality or ]Tiiicip1e, so that, rather 
Ilian co-operate, it would compete with the 
iiiiLiiineruble sects already existing. That is 
why sayings of saints belonging to different 
si-cts were carefully collected, preserved, and 
read with the same respect as Dadii’s own 
sayings in the monasteries dedicated to him. 

Mames of Dadii’s jirominoiit disci])les arc 
on record and tliey include both Hindus and 
Mfihummedans. Ilis own son, Garibdas, was a 
(lisei])1c and, after Uadu’s passing away at an 
appniximate age of sixty, it was he who was 
clioseii leader of the movement. Some of 
Ills disciples were brilliant men, and their 
Lpfied writings greatly inilueiiced the religi- 
ous thoughts of the time. It must be said 
In the credit of Dadu’s disciples that, uidike 
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what has happened in the case of most saints, 
they did not tamper with his utterances try- 
ing to improve upon them or to suit them 
mure to the popular taste. Not only that; 
they also remained loyal to their spirit and 
tried to live up to them. 

As time passed, the movement gatliered in 
volume and more and more men came under 
its influence. As Dudirs catholic ideas seep- 
ed into popular minds, the old atmosjihere of 
religious rivalry diKU))])eared and a general 
sense of understanding and sympathy Ui- 
wards religions other than oiu!*s own became 
wide-spread and habitual with the people. 
Partly because of its catholicity and partly 
because it had fulfilled its ])iirpose, the move- 
ment lost its distinctive role and eventually 
disappeare<l. The services rendered by il and 
its originator, Dadu, can never be overrated 
for if, until recent times, ndutions between 
Hindus and Mohammedans or between one 
sect and another, Hindu or Mohammedan, 
have been friendly and sympathetic, it can 
be safely coneluded that it has been largely 
due to Dadu and his movement.^ 

* Lnr^ely based on Prof. Ksliili Molinn Sen’s 
Ihulii. 
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Hy R. E. R. Lff.s, I.P.S. 


il is only just over one hundred years ago 
tliat Rnmakrishiia was horn, which is a short 
lime relative to the many centuries that have 
elapsed since earliest civilized times. Thus the 
memory of him is still fresh and his teaching 
remains unclouded by theories and quarrels 
ef theologians. Although his disei])les have 
all since died, disciples of his disciples live to- 
<lay, who can give us true, untarnished ae- 
et.uiits of his personality, his preaching, and 
his daily life, instilling the breath of life into 
n'vorenee of him and discussion on his leaeh- 
hig, his philosophy, and his divine inspiration. 
Ibiinakrishna was a man uneoiitaminated by 
the worldly things that eonslituted the world 
'‘f his lime. His life was a great denionstra- 
lion that even in this age, so eliittered with 
**''il and with the unnatural effects of indus- 
Iriuliziition and financial dependency, divine 
Realization can be attained by one whose reli- 


gious ilcvoiion is sincere and whole-hearted. 
Anyone who has heard or read of his life and 
teachings is impressed above all by the direct- 
ness and simpleness of his philosophy and 
the broad and completely uiiseetarian spirit 
which jiervades it. The life of Ramakrishna 
has thrown new light on many principles of 
religious thoiiglit and jirueticcs, but he is and 
always will be associated primarily with the 
manner in which he fought against sectarian 
doctrines and dogmas, and taught that all 
religions are but ])aths that lead to realization 
of the iniinite force behind all creation viz. 
God. Til the atluinment of this end Ruma- 
krishna himself followed in turn the practices 
of all religions and found that they all led him 
to God-consciousness, and through each he 
could attain satnadhl. 

Can his religious philosophy be of use in 
this present modern world ? Is it practicable 
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enough to be of use to us who arc cutangled 
in a world more divorced from religion than 
ever before by the results of our own material 
creations ? The answer can be found in 
Ramakrishna’s own reply when he was asked 
whether €lod-rcalization could come without 
giving up the things of the world. He 
replied : ‘Vou do not have to give up every- 
thing. You are better off where you are. 
By living in the world you are enjoying the 
taste of both the pure crystallized sugar and 
of the molasses with all its impurities. You 
are indeed better off. Verily 1 say unto you, 
you are living in the world, there is no 
harm in that; but you will have to fix your 
mind on God; otherwise, you cannot realize 
him. Work with one hand and hold the feel 
of the Lord with the other. When you have 
linished your work, hold Jlis feet to your 
heart with both your hands.’ This was an 
allegorical utterance, but how line a thought 
and how simply it can be fitted into the every- 
day life of any one of us. The simpleness of 
Ramakrishna’s teaching is one of its most 
appealing aspects. Here was not an intel- 
lectual speaking with the voice of abstruse 
intellectuality but a man expressing basic 
religious principles in language a child could 
understand and illustrating them with para- 
bles taken from everyday things and occur- 
rences to impress them on our minds. His 
teachings were not the impracticable dreams 
of a visionary but suited to this world of 
turmoil, a balm to any troubled heart ready 
to listen and assimilate his truths. And all 
the way through his philosophy was the 
underlying principle of toleration and ^under- 
standing. His very thesis of unity of religions 
in itself is a philosophy of toleration. And 
without a spirit of toleration the world of 
tomorrow will be as full of wars and bloodshed 
as is the world of today. This is one of the 
most important practical lessons which can 
be learnt by reading of Runiakrishna. 

The present-day manner of living has 
tended to make modern man less God- 
conscious. We live, especially iTi large towns, 
surrounded on all sides by things of our own 
creation and are de])cndent so much on all 
the effects of industrialization that we become 
unmiiidfiil of the world forces under which we 
live. It is only at times of extreme peijl or 
great unhappiness, when moil rn inventions 
arc of no use, that the large majority of yieoiile 
turn to God, sceptically maybe, hut as a 


last resort, and pray to Him for assistance. 
This spirit is even more common in Western 
countries where industrialization has reached 
greater heights than in this country. Here 
the countryside still predominates and the 
vast majority of people still live by tilling tlic 
land, still live in daily contact with the natural 
bounties of God. To that portion of the 
world sunk in materialization the call of 
Ramakrishna comes as a beacon of hope and 
freedom from the bondage of material dcjx n- 
dency. It may be noticed that Ramakrishna 
was directly influenced by beauty of iiaLure 
and would plunge into suinadhi on seeing a 
beautiful or colourful scene or landscape. 
This inspiration to Cod-realization is present 
for each and every one of us if we open onr 
eyes and mind to it. The call to realize Go.l 
through the visual signs of the world Forces 
that surround us, is a means of salvation lo 
mortals bound to the earth by niuterinlism. 
In a delightful and imaginative hook, written 
by Algernon Blackwood, the thoughts of a 
visionary on reading a leader in a iicwspa|.er 
were expressed as follows : 

The pumpoiis IhUulenee of the language loiiclu-il 
bathos, lie thought of the IhoiiKfiudK who h.'xl 
read both eoliinins and pr(*euecl themselves iiijon 
that leader. He thought how they wonlil pridi- 
iiieiuselves upon the latest loutrivaiiee f<»r sperd- 
ing their inert bodies from one point to ainillur 
* an 111 hi luting, distanec’ ; upon being able to 
from suburbs to the huge shops that created arlili 
eial wants, then Idled them ; from » he poky vill;'s. 
with their wee sham gardens, to the clingy oIli«r ■ : 
from dark airless Kust Kiul rooms to I'ounlhv.s U\*’- 
lories that pour ohl semi-fraud iilent unnei-ess -ry 
w’ares upon the. world, exiilnsivcs and weapons lo 
destroy another nation, or eheapjaek go. ds l-i 
poison their own — all in a few minutes less ih.jri 
they could do it a week before. And then In; 
thought of the leisure of the roiinlry folk and el 
those who knew how to be conlenl without exti-ni.d 
possessions, to watch the sunset and the daun 
with hearts that sought realities ; sharing ll“‘ 
noble slowness of the seasons, the gradiie-l growl l« 
of flowers, trees, and crops, the unhurried diiinily 
of Nature’s grand jiroiession, the repose in-pr-'gii^^’ 
of the Mother Karth. 

It is this direct call lo the opening of one s 
mind to the forces of nature, to the woi'itl 
force which wc call God, to which all may 
resort whether overburdened by woTldlv 
duties, whether sick or in poverty, whether 
weak or strong, which is one of the stronge f** 
appeals of tlic teachings of Ramakrishna. 

One word concerning the terrible world "'ur 
in which we arc engulfed today. Had 
krishna been alive he would have belie* vi’d 
that it is by divine will that we are fon**' 
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to fight, that evil must be combated so that 
liiially good and the forces of God will be free 
to reign in the world. This is expressed by a 
modern English poet who wrote : 

^He who has lost soul’s liberty 

Concerns himself for ever with his 

property, 

As, when folk have lost both dance 

and song. 

Women clean useless pots the whole day 

long. 

Thank Gpd for war aud fire 

To burn the silly objects of desire. 

That from the ruin of a church thrown down 

Wc see Oo<l clear and high above the town.* 

Cod-eonseiousness and realization is what 
Ramakrishna can tench us, whether we be 
Muslim, Hindu, Christian, or of any other 
re ligious denomination. Sri Aurobindo finish- 
ed one of his smaller works with the following 
words, and this cannot be better ended than 
with them. 

The marked out for us is not to speculate 
fiboiil Llic.se lhiiiK.s, liut to experience them. The 
(■:dl upon us is to n^ow into Ihc image of God, to 
dwell ill Him and with Him and be a channel of 
llis joy and niighl and an instrument of His 
works. Purified from all that is evil, transfigured 
ill soul by Hi.s touch, we have lo act in the world 


as dynamos of that divine electricity and send it 
thrilling and radiating through mankind, so that 
wherever one of us stiuids hundreds around may 
become full of His light and force, full of God and 
full of ananda. Churches, orders, theologies, and 
philosophies have failed to save mankind because 
they have busied themselves with inUdlectual creeds, 
dogmas, rites, and institutions, with achara, almd- 
dhi, and darshana, as if these could save mankind, 
and have neglected the one thing needful, the power 
and purification of the soul. We must go back 
to the one thin^ needful, take up again Christ’s 
gospel of the purity of inaiikind, Mohammed’s gos- 
pel of perfect submission, self-surrender, and servi- 
tude to God, Chai Lanya’s gospel of the perfect love 
and joy of God in man, Ramukrishna’s gospel of 
the unity of all religions and the divinity of God 
in^ man, pid, gathering all these streams into one 
mighty river, one purilying and redeeming (hinges, 
pour it over the dealh-in -life of a materialistic 
humanity as Rhagiratha led down the Csanges and 
flooded it with the ashes of his lathers, so that 
there may be a resurrection of the soul in mankind 
and the Salya Yuga for a while return to the world. 
Nor is this the whole object oi I he fjila or the 
Yoga ; the reason for which the Avatars descend 
is to raise up man again and again, developing, 
in him a higher and ever l.igher humanity, a 
greater imd yet greater development of divine 
being, bringing more and more of heaven again 
and again upon the earth until our toil is dune, 
our work accomplished and smhchidtinanda ful- 
filled in all even here, even in this material 
universe. Small is his work, even if he succeeds, 
who labours for his own salvation or th«^ salva- 
tion of a few ; infinitely great is his even if he 
fail or sueeeed only partially or for a simisoii, who 
lives only to bring about peace of soul, joy, purity, 
and ixirfectiun among all mankind. 


MONOTHEISM AND POLYTHEISM 

Hy Prof. Abinahii Chandra Bose, ALA., Ph.D. 


I. Monotheism 

It is usual to consider monotheism as a 
form of faith superior to polytheism. In 
fact some have formulated the view, in 
accordance with the theory of progress, that 
polytheism perfects itself into monotheism, 
- that men start by believing in many gods, 
i)iit finally come to the conclusion that there 
is only one God. A close examination, 
however, of the two rival cults from the 
point of view of practical religion and not of 
abstract thought, and a comparative esti- 
mate of the principles on which they are 
based, will go to prove that the usual view 
about them is not quite accurate; that 
polytheism and monotheism as religious 
faiths are not really inferior and superior 
stages of theism, but two different modes of 


ap])roach to the divine idea. It will appear 
that they represent two different patterns of 
thought. 

Let us consider primarily the simple pro- 
position that the difference between poly- 
theism and monotheism is that the .^former 
believes in many gods and the latter in one 
(vod. A little thought will show that the 
difference is not one of number only. 

First, monotheism is the belief in a 
personal God. Hence one who believes in 
an impersonal Divine Being is not a mono- 
theist in the technical sense of the term. 
Those who quote the famous Rigvedic verse 
that says that *the One Being the sages call 
by* many names’ do not sufficiently realize 
that here *the One Being’ {ekam sad) is in 
the neuter, standing for the Divine Essence 
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and not for a Divine Person and hence is 
not the same as contemplated by mono- 
theism. To the monotheistic creeds, God is 
a Person and not a metaphysical Essence^ 

Secondly, as a Person the monotheistic 
Divinity cannot be of either sex. He must 
be male. One who accepts a Single Divinity 
as Mother or Maiden is not a monotheist in 
the practical sense of the term. Thus to 
the monotheist the Divinity is not only a 
Single Person, but also a male Person. 
Tkervlorc the distinction beUveen Monotheism 
and Polytheism is not one of mnnber only 
but of gender also. 

Thirdly, the monotheistic Deity who is a 
male Person cannot be a Person of any age. 
He cannot, for example, be addressed as a 
Child — as the Bigneda addresses its Deity in 
one or two places: ^Thc hymns kiss the 
Child, worthy of Laudation’-- -shishum rihanti 
mntaynh pa7tipnatum--K\g,, ix. 85, 11; or 
He cannot be addressed as a youth (The 
Veda addresses Indra as Hhe youthful 
friend ’ — ynvd sakhu). The monotheistic 
Dvily is not only a Person, and a male 
Person but must he conceived as an Elderly 
Person, 

Fourthly, as an Elderly Person, the mono- 
theistic Deity cannot be made to stand in 
any relation to man. He can be addressed 
only as a Father. One would not be a mono- 
theist if he were to think of his God as a 
brother or any other relative. Supposing 
Agni in the lollowing Vedic verse stands for 
the ultimate Being, He would not be the 
typical monotheistic God, because the rela- 
tions in which he stands to man arc more 
than one — 

a^nim munye pilaram a^nim dpim 

a^nhn bhruluram sudamit sakhdyam 

(Btg., vii. 7. 8.) 

‘Agni I deem my Father, my Kinsman, 

I deem Him ray Brother, my Friend — 

for ever.’ 

Thus the monolheisiic God should be con- 
ceived not only as a Person and a male and 
Elderly Person, but also a Father. 

Fifthly, the monotheistic Deity cannot 
exist anywhere. He has His special abode — 
heaven. He is the Father who is in heaven. 
He may go wherever he likes, but heaven is 
the place erf divine residence. • 

This conception has far-rca hing implica- 
tions. Perhaps this makes the most essential 


difference between monotheism and poly, 
theism; that monothei»m contemplates the 
Divine in Heaven and polytheism the Divine 
in the universe. 

In monotheism God and man belong to 
two entirely different planes : God is 
holy, man is sinful. But in polytheism there 
is but a thin dividing line between the 
Divine and the human, the immortal * and 
the mortal. The human may become the 
divine, the mortal the immortal. 

Sixthly, the monotheistic Deity is not only 
a Father, who lives in heaven, but a Father 
who rules from heaven — a Divine Patriarch. 
The relation in which He stands to man is 
that of a Monarch Lo whom all homage is 
due. Hence the worship of the monotheistic 
Deity reproduces the technique of honouring 
the monarch — of bending and bowing, kneel- 
ing and prostrating to Him. The regulari- 
zation of such acts at stated hours or days 
is in keeping with the periodical demonstra- 
tion of loyalty to the monarch. Thus mono- 
theism is nionarchkal theism. 

The whole ideology of monotheism is based 
on the conception of monarchy.* It makes 
a theocracy. Heaven is the royal abode 
of God where He, the king, sits on His 
throne. Innumerable servants carry out His 
orders. He sends his messengers, appoints 
vicegerents. He takes the best of His sub- 
jects to Ilis heavenly court. The worst of 
them are flung into the dark prison-house, 
hell. 

As king He claims unstinted allegiance 
and homage. The subjects must offer their 
respects publicly and ceremonially to satisfy 
His royal position. They must stand in 
dread of Him. He cannot be spoken of 
lightly. 

Seventhly, the monotheistic Deity is jmjI 
only a Monarch, but, being a single Deity, 
is an Absolute Monarch. In the typically 
monotheistic creeds, God, the only Monarch, 
is without a rival; and every earthly being 
is His sole subject. Here monotheism adda 
the. idea of imjferialism to that of kinfishijn 
Being the only Ruler, the king of heaven is 
jealous of rivals. He alone should receive 
the homage and no other. To offer homage 
to any but the God of Heaven is to be un- 
faithful to the king. No wonder that tl^^^ 
worshippers of the monotheistic Divinity 
thought that nothing could please 
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Munarch better than to subdue and destroy 
those who offered their homage and worship 
to persons or objects other than this Imperial 
Hiller, the God of heaven. The Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton, the founder of monotheism in 
iincient 'Egypt, seems to have thought that 
just as he, by conquering a number of tracts, 
became their emperor by eliminating their 
local rulers, so should the God he worshipped 
become the only object of worship for all 
his conquered peoples to the exclusion of 
I heir local deities. 

lii^hthhjy the monarchical conception of the 
King of Heaven has carried with it the idea 
of the perpetual Enemy to Him, of the anti- 
(Jod or Satan (Hebrew for ‘adversary’) who 
is constantly engaged in tampering with the 
loyalty of the subjecls of the Divine Monarch. 

I'his has led to another idea, very far- 
reaching in its consequence, A man who did 
not believe in the God of Heaven was con- 
sidered to be not only a iion-bclicvcr and 
atheist, hut, according lo the conception of 
I he anti-God, a person under the influence 
of God’s enemy, and therefore a traitor for 
whom no punishment was too severe. Herein 
lies the explanation for the monotheistic con- 
ceptions of the infidel — the man of another 
religion, and of the heretic— the man who 
(lid not accept the monotheistic faith in its 
entirety. Modem people, especially those 
iieciistomed to philosophical religions based 
on thought and not belief, often wonder why 
there should be such intolerance in respect 
of intellectual persuasion or opinion — as to 
whether there is u God in Heaven or there 
is not ; why men should be severely punished 
for eonduct not involving moral turpitude, 
but according to the fundamental mono- 
Iheistic conception, uou-he/iV/ or won-row- 
hrniilif is the firvatest moral turpihulv^ be- 


(uttsr a is alii*}nncu1 7cith Satan^ Ihv Supreme 
I'trurr of wickedness. It was not only in 
medieval times that people like Galileo were 
|K‘rsccutcd for their opinion, but only about 


hundred and fifty years ago, a great seat 
“f learning like Oxford University expelled 
111 poet Shelley and his companion for 
ishing the opinion that God was a 
Power pervading the universe and not a 
Person living in Heaven. 

Ninthly ^ the conception of the God in 
Heaven who is the Absolute Monarch ruling 


the earth has led to another develop- 
How to know that there is a God 


living in heaven and what is His will 
that everybody must obey at the risk of His 
terrible displeasure? This question has led 
to the idea of the prophet as originally and 
literally understood. A prophet is a man 
who has come into contact with the God 
of Heaven, and been authorized by Him to 
declare His will. Hence in monotheism the 
ideas of God and the prophet — the human 
agent employed by the Divinity to communi- 
cate with mankind — are closely associated. 
God is as llis Prophet has reported Him to 
be. None but those authorized by God can 
declare llis will. Any view about God’s will 
not based upon the prophet’s report is spuri- 
ous. Thus, for monotheism, the basis of 
religion is provided by the records left by 
the prophet about his communications with 
the Divine — what is technically called reve- 
lation. These records make the scripture. 
Again, monotheism accepts the inter- 
pretation of the scripture made by religious 
leaders. Such literature makes what is 
known as theology. 'Ideology has not con- 
sidered any question in the abstract, or 
indc})endently (as philosophy does); it has 
depended upon what it has taken as fact. 
For example, theology would not entertain 
the question whether God can come on a 
mountain to meet a man and give a tablet 
to him; it will not allow any metaphysical 
discussion regarding the nature of -the 
Divinity and the possible ways of its mani- 
festation; it will stick to what it believes 
to be fact — that God did come and meet 
Moses and give him a tablet, and it will 
require others to accept the belief in an un- 
questioning way, because the authority on 
lYhich the belief is based is, in its opinion, 
quite infallible. 

Theology, then, docs not keep any 
question open. It gives its definite opinion 
on things and wants it to be accepted with- 
out question. Thus monotheism demands 
belief: it rises or falls with the documents 
called the scripture and the interpretation of 
them offered by theology. Holding such a 
view monotheism quite naturally opposes 
science annd logic. Monotheisms have set 
their prophets above scientists and philoso- 
phers. 

But they have not unanimously accepted 
the prophets. It is found that the followers 
of earlier prophets have not accepted the 
later. 
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Two attitudes are in evidence in mono- 
theistic creeds regarding; one another. One, 
found in the older creeds, refuses to accept 
the prophet of later religions : hence, to them, 
a new monotheism is a pretence — a case of 
heresy. Such was the view held about 
Christianity by Judaism, about Islam by 
Christianity, and about Bahaism by Islam. 
Another attitude, found in the newer creeds, 
is that while the old prophets are recognized, 
the new prophet is held to be a truer inter- 
preter of the existence of the one Divine 
Being than the older prophets were. Thus 
though formally accepted, the older prophets 
arc held to have only prepared the way for 
the newer. This view is almost as unaccept- 
able to the older monotheisms as theirs is 
to the newer monotheisms. 

Tvnihly, a literal acceptance of the neces- 
sity of belief, which must be enforced to the 
exclusion of reason or knowledge, requires an 
agency to ensure such enforcement.. Hence 
monotheism must build an institution that 
should control the daily life of its followers. 
This institution took a theocratic form. It 
was designed to be a world-state with the 
Representative of the Divinity — the Pope or 
Khalifa — at its head. Hence, owing to the 
imperialist idea taking a simple political 
form, monotheism worked with a definite 
programme of world subordination. Though 
the modern age and its growing secularism 
have dismissed the ideal us unnatural and 
undesirable, it still fires the imagination of 
certain ^religious’ people (according to mono- 
theistic ideology), especially those who are 
in the back-waters of modern life. 

At any rate there are people following 
monotheistic faiths who find that their reli- 
gion cannot flourish unless it is a state reli- 
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gion. The movement for the disestablish- 
ment of the State Church has not received 
adequate support in every country. In India 
we find fresh attempts being made by fol- 
lowers of monotheistic Islam to establish a 
State on the basis of their religion. 

On the other hand polytheism has flourished 
through private enterprise and without the 
backing of the political power. It certainly 
demonstrated great vitality where, as in 
India, it could survive nut only without a 
State, but even under a monotheistic govern- 
ment; and preserved itself with no power al 
its back except private devotion and private 
propaganda. 

From the facts stated above, it becomes 
evident that the logic of the monotheistic* 
position, taken in its entirety, is such that 
only one monotheistic creed can exist at a 
time. When two monotheistic creeds come 
into existence, with different prophets for 
them, and different reports (i.e. scriptures) 
regarding the King of Heaven, it is discovered 
that actually they speak about two different 
Gods, with different heavens for their abodes. 
In other words, a plurality of monotheistic 
creeds, though theoretically attached to one 
God, really means a state of competitir)n 
between a number of rivals for the single God- 
head; and when each monotheism attempts to 
found a world-state, subjugating others, the 
position becomes even more acute. Thus the 
irresistible conclusion is that even ideologi- 
cally monotheism can remain true to its naim' 
only when there is one creed professing the 
doctrine. (We speak here of monotheism as 
a religious creed and not as the philosophical 
contemplation of a Single Divine Power.) 

(To be concluded) 


Be bold ! My children should be brave, above all. Not the least compromise on any 
account. Preach the highest truths broadens Do not fear of losing your respect, or ot 
causing unhappy friction. Rest assured that if you serve truth in spite of temptations to 
forsake it, you will attain a heavenly strength, in the face of which men will quail to speak 
before you things which you do not believe to be true. People would be convinced of what 
you would say to them, if you can strictly serve truth for fourteen years continually 
without swerving from it. 


-^wami Vivekananda 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

Wc draw our readers’ attention particularly 
to The Ranmkmhna Mmion : lu Ideal and 
Objects by the President of the Math and 
Mission. It contains an inspiring and timely 
reminder to all not to rest on their oars but to 
go ahead and ^stop not till the goal is reached’. 
.1 Medieval Saint : Da da is a description of a 
great soul who carried religion into practice in 
his life. Mnnotheisin and Polytheism will be 
found interesting and instructive. 

Uplift of Backward Communities 

Presiding over the anniversary of the 
Madras Social League, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, Dewan of Travancorc, advised social 
workers to effect a real change of heart in 
working for the uplift of the backward com- 
iiiiinities. lie was of the opinion that the 
social and economic disabilities placed upon 
(lie backward classes by the high caste 
members of society were equivalent to sin for 
which tin* lalicr had to make full amends. 
The only proper amends, he felt, was to better 
I he lot. of the sufferers and to remove the evil 
of untouehability through active social work. 
Hut treating the dejircssed classes in a con- 
descending manner, with occasional offers of 
economic advantages, will not bring the 
desired amount of success. As the Dewan has 
rightly put it, such work has to be carried on 

not by mere gifls, though they were useful in 
the present eeonomie plight, hut by a change of 
lnvirt :inil spirit— a spirit which should be willing 
nol to he p.ntrnpi/.iiig hut to be brotherly nnd 
sisterly towards others. 

Hindu society has to rid itself of the bane of 
untouehability as ({uickly as possible. It is 
highly regrettable to find some sections of 
orthodox Hindus still unwilling to realize the 
immense harm it has done to the Hindu com- 
munity as a whole. Deploring such callous- 
uoss and lack of understanding of the spirit of 
Hinduism, Sj. Nalini Ranjan Ghosh, Chair- 
man of the Reception 6)mmittee of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Con- 
ference, made a stirring appeal to all Hindus 
lo unite in abolishing untouehability. He had 

doubt that untouehability stood as a 


stumbling block in the [lath of Hindu con- 
solidation. Moreover it has given a handle to 
antagonists of Hindu solidarity who are try- 
ing to drive a wedge between the higher castes 
and a large section of the illiterate masses and 
thus alienate the latter. He further observed : 

We arc to rcmeiiihcr MuiL more ollcn than 
not the iiiKiillN that come from oiitsiflc cumr* through 
the loop-holes that are our own cn-:ilion. . . . 
The so-called Heprcssecl classes or rather some ol' 
them have certain social disahililicij. Hut they 
surely would have heen eliminated in a natural 
way with the progress of society. . . . We cannot 
assimilate, hut wt do know how to reject nnd 
excommunicate- Hut this was not the spirit of 
India- 

We are glad to note that, owing to the 
untiring efforts of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
the Government of Travancore have intro- 
duced the temple-entry reform, and have 
offered helj) and encouragement to members 
of the backward communities in the sha|)o of 
scholarships I o students, wcll-eslablished 
colonics with iemph's anil tanks, anil cmj)Ioy- 
menl for the landless or homeless. Every true 
and enlightened Hindu will be grateful to the 
able Dewan of Travancorc for his laudable 
ailempt to eradicate the blot of unlouehabilit.y 
from the Hindu escutcheon. The uplift of the 
depressed classes and the removal of un- 
touchability were strongly advocated by 
Swarni Vivekananda who held that unless the 
practice of untouehability disap))curcd there 
was no way to India’s regeneration. 

CoMMUNATi Amity 

As the destinies of the two great com- 
munities of India arc closely linked together, 
the necessity for mutual understanding be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims need hardly be 
emphasized. Speaking on communal unity 
at a meeting in Calcutta, Mrs. Sarojini 
Nuidu said: 

Today, we in India should follow the example 
of mutual readjustment on the basis of mutual 
reverence and miitiml right. Wc must under- 
stand our responsibiUties as Indians or ns Mus- 
lims, but let us not be exclusive because wc differ 
from one another. 

By their very nature individuals are 
constituted differently. Yet we co-operate, 
and work together in harmony. Communal 
differences are not in essence so very 
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irreconcilable as they are made to appear 
today. There is an underlying unity ]ier- 
meating the whole of India notwithstanding 
the apparent diversities of caste, religion, or 
class. The attcm])ts of some public men to 
make religious differences prominent in 
order to gain their political ends are deplor- 
able, for they do more harm than good to 
the coiinlry as a whole. Exhorting the 
Muslims to be true to their religious ideals of 
equality and brothcrliocHl of every man, she 
observed : 

^T:^n and man in India must work toj^cther not 
in morlianieal iiniforniiiy but in the midst of 
diversity — tlint rnilrjil (|ii!ilily of hiim}Miil.y....Wo 
arc tall chasiiij; iiflor the illusion of power, and W 4 * 
have forgotten power is unreal and inimieal 
to us iinh'ss there is eo-operation among all sec- 
tions of the people. 

Hindus have been a tolerant eommuiiity, 
coneerning themscJvcs with keeping their 
higher spiritual values unsullied, while the 
follciwers of Islam have taken to aggressive 
conversion, their converts coming largely 
from the ranks of the Hindus. But in the 
interests of communal unity and national 
solidarity either community will do well to 
refrain from forcibly converting memlicrs of 
Ibe other eointnunity. This form of religi- 
ous zeal, though looked upon by some as 
n(d. rejuehensible, ercates mutual distrust be- 
tween the eommiinities, and stands in the 
way of a real understanding. In the life of 
Sri Rumakrishna we (iiid the verification of 
the truth that the best in each religion can 
be imbibed and assimilated without chang- 
ing faith. 


In addition to their dissensions arising 
from the external formalities of religion, 
Hindus and Muslims in India are confronted 
with the fantastic theory that they arc two 
distinctly separate ‘nations’, having very 
little or nothing in common. History or 
sociology seems to lend scant support to such 
a claim, which appears most unsound from 
an economic or practical view-point. This 
view is shared by many distinguished Hindus 
and Muslims. Nawab Mirza Yar .Jung 
Bahadur, Agent of the Nizam’s (rovernmofrt 
at Nagpur, pointing out the dangers of 
division, said : 

If religion is token to he the basis of nnlionol 
ily, it will Jeml to absurd results. For exnniph', 
if a Jlinrlu who lielong;! to India for eeiitiiries 
f'lianges bis religion .is a result of eoiiversiori, hr 
will, by this rule, eeasc to l)e an Indian, which is 
absurd. Iteligion is no lest of nationality. 

He felt that any one who had settlwl down in 
India and made it his home was an Indian. 
It is very eiuiiurnging to find that there an! 
many lihcral minded Muslims like Mirza Yar 
Jung who consider themselves Indians. 
They always think in terms of unity and 
strive in bring about a communal rapproehr* 
ment. The future of India depends largely 
on Ibe friendliness and eo-operalion between 
the two communities. Iliinlus and Muslims 
will have lo guard against disruptive influ- 
ences, internal or external, wliieh tend lo 
incite miitiial strife by raising unfoiinditl 
appreliensions. The leal tc-achings of the 
prophets and seers have to be re-intcrjireled 
in the light of changed condition.s. 
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INTKODIJCTOKY SYLIwMUTS OF LOCK’. By 
B. M. IMazomoak- Published by Rupkulha Pub- 
lishinf! House , AH, Sardar Snnkar Road, Calcutta. 
/*/>. AH. Price 1A As. 

'riie book under review eoiitains, as the title 
reveals, tlie fiindamenlals of Lbc inirodiietory 
ixirlinn of Logie, being a synopsis of Prof. 
Maziinidar's lectures lo the liilermcdialo classics. 
Beginners generally find Logie rather a tough 
subjeel. The author has tried Lo lessen the difli- 
eully of sIikIoiiIs by discussing the problems 
according to a new method. 

ICONOOKAPHY OF SBI VIDYARNAVA 
TANTUA. By S. Srikantiia Sastui. Available 
from R. Ilari Haoi Ccnotajth Road, Bangalore 
City. Pp. 4 a. Price Ri ^ 1, • 

\ idyamava Tantra is a voluti itioiis digest of 
in..ny Tantras attributed to Vidyaranya whose 


ideiilily is slill the subjeet matter of eonlrnver.sy- 
The lenriied author has discussed briefly I he 
nutliorsliip anri ibite of Viflyaranya by rolleeliag 
logcther inueli of the available evidemr fron* 
various sources. The images are analysed and 
arranged in a useful manner, closely following tin* 
text of I he V idyamava Tantra. The images an 
ilesi-ribed under separate groups such ns the 
.Sliakta, Shaiv.i, Vaishnava, Saura, Kaiimara, «n«l 
Canapatya. The essential ehnraeteristies of each 
image are precisely pointed out. This small work, 
the result of detailed research by a scholar of 
repute, will serve ns an excellent guide to students 
of Indian iconography in making a comparative 
study of the various Tantric texts. 

KALYANA KALPATAKU.^ (Cow N(;mbkk)- 
Published by Gita Press, Gorakhjmr, Pjf> 
Price Re. U8 As. 
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The Tow Number’ of Kalyana Kalpaiaru for 
the monlh of January 1945 contains a number of 
roiitribuiions by well-known writers, each article 
presenting a particular aspect of the worth and 
usefulness of the cow. There are as inany os 
fourteen illustrations, two of them coloured. The 
niinual number ofl the Kalyana Kalpaiaru is always 
ciigi'rly looked forward to by innumeraJhle readers, 
and its special features are a treat. But for the 
I'cwer number of pages and illustrations, which is 
inevitable under the present conditions, this special 
edition of the journal loaves nothiiif^ to be desired. 

HINDI 

KALYAN. (PAOMAriTRANANKA). PubUnhed by 
(iihi Press, Gorakhpur. Pp. 300. Price Hs. As. 

We weloonio this special, illustrated aii«l en- 
larged, annual numlH.*r of the well-known Hindi 
journal Kaiyan. It contains the Srishti-Khonda, 
llhumi-Khanda, and some portions of the Svarga- 
Khunda of the Pudnwpurana, translated into lucid 
Hindi, ill an abridgjpd form. In addition Llierc are 
some illuminating articles on the greatness and 
pliilosophical signifiennee of the puranas. Ten 
roloiired illustrations and sixty -live line drawings 
roriii a siMH'ial fcatiinr of this issue. 

BENUALl 

BKNOY SAKKABKH BAITHAKE. (In Mkct- 
iNos WITH Bknoy Sakkaii). Vol. 1. (Smond and 
KsTiAHCKD Edition). Published by Chakravarty, 
Chulteiiec tV Co., Ud., 13, CuUcgc Square, 
Cah'ulla. Pp. 770. Price Rs. 0. 

Benoy Surknr is nothing if not original. He is 
original in everything — in his outlook, in his 
iipjiroach to problems, in his iiiterpretatioiis, in his 
cx’pre.ssions- And in being original he is .soine- 
lirncs almost heretieal. But one thing is certain : 
you may not like his views, but you simply eunnot 
help liking the man. His sincerity, his seholar- 
•ship, his wide sympathies — all these comijel res- 
pect and iidniiration. 

He is a staunch nationalist. Few cun eompare 
with him in his passion for all that is good and 
great in the country. But happily his nationalist 
sentiments do nut make him blind to the merits 
•if other countries. In him natiimalisni is ].ferfectly 
poised with internationalism. He is one of those* 
few* who are able to ri.se above the prejudices of 
rt^Iigion, or country. To him the human 
■'ipirit is the .same everywhere, and he is for giving 
ri‘:idy rceognition to its achievements wherever 
Ihcy may be found. His wide travels, with eyes 
'•pen and a mind free from all bias have eonvinwd 
•'im that there are great souls, great institutions, 
■'Mid^ great ideals in every country, and he wants 
l'>»lia to draw from them any in.spiration, any 
Kiiidanee that they are capable of giving. He 
believes in free give and take of thoughts between 
tiidiH and other countries, and his is a typical 
Bnulu attitude which never scorns to accept and 
•issiinilate anything new and good that others may 
liuvc to offer. 

1 these qualities that make nut only Sorkar 
‘^vablf but also all that he writes. Here, in 
book, these qualities are in ample evidence, 
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though it is one dealing mainly with Bengal, the 
province of his birth. His pride in what Bengal 
has achieved during the past few decades is patent 
throughout the book. But when he appraises the 
achievements of other countries, there is no tinge 
of bias, and his praise and appreciation arc most 
enthusiastic where they arc deserved. 

The book, novel in some rcsiiects, records 
Sarkar’s views on varied topics. Being a popular 
teacher and an enthusiastic worker for every cause 
worthy of his support, he always attracts a large 
numlier of visitors. Some of them take the oppor- 
tunity of their visits to a/$k him to expound his 
views on subjects in which thi'y are intereslcsl. 
Six such visitors have coiiipih'd this book, each 
a separiile section. Visiting him at different 
periods and at difft'renl times, during the years 
from 1!):B to lOU, they used to assail him with all 
inaniicr of (picstioiis ; anil the brilliant sallies they 
evoked from Snrknr .so impressed them that they 
thought it fit to put them on record. It is out of 
such ret'ords that the book has grown. It deals 
with almost every aspect of the iciiaissaiuc iiiove- 
rneiits th.'it Bengal hivs witnessed during the piv- 
Kciit century. This is what has led to the sub- 
title ^Vitnsha-shaiabdir Ranga-stimskrili-* One 
gets in it a vivid picture of those personalities and 
those movements that have sha.}x*d Bengal as she 
is today- There is .so much valuable information 
in it — valuable and rare. And everything is cor- 
rectly assessed and tri*ated :*.s it ought to he. 
Throughout, the book is marked with a penetrat- 
ing analysis and a fair and sound jiidgemeni. Much 
credit is due to the (|ueslioticrs Iheiiiselves, for 
they know what to nsk and how to draw out 
Sarkar. And they do not cease ((ucslioiiiiig, him 
until they are saitislicd that they have had all that 
Sarkar has. to give. The talk is so interesting, 
so illuiiiinating that omt can never feel bored by 
it. Sarkar's views are renifirkably fresh and full 
of .suggestive value, so thel even if one cannot 
accept them, one is bound, :il least, to pause and 
eonsider them. And like so many other things 
about him, his language, too, is characteristically 
his own — t'xlrcmcly colloquial, full of new phra.scs 
and idioms, and always vigorous. 

We slnill be looking lorward to the second vidiime 
of the book, which is to appear soon. 

HTNDI-SANSKBIT 

.\TM.\DARSHANAM. Bv Pr. Bamvxwdvn 
Smi\i Bkaiimavidya. Avtiilahle from the author. 
Mahajani Tola, Fyzahad. Pp. fJ4. Price Re. 1-k- 

Atmadarshanam or ‘The Philosophy of Self- 
revelation’ is a well-compiled elementary treati.se 
on Hindu philosophy, with Sanskrit text and Hindi 
commentary. The work is divided -into four 
chapters, and the author has giA*en n]it (piotations 
from well-known Hindu philosophii'nl and mytho- 
logical works in support of his textual exposition- 
The method flollowed is akin to other Vednntic 
prakurnua granthas, and treats of the non-dual 
a.spect of the Self. It will serve os an introdue- 
tory book on Hindu philosophy, and will be 
welcomed by the Hindi-knowing, publie. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

TUB RAMAKKISHNA MISSION 

UkPOKT l>xm THE YKAH 1944 


The Annual Cioneral Meotinif of the Ramakrishna 
Mission was held at the Uelur Math premises on 
the aOLh March, 1945. The following is a brief 
report of the work done liy the Mission during 
the year UIW. 

Centres : There were altogether 182 centres, 
including (i5 Math centres. Besides, there were 11 
siili- centres. These centres served all without dis- 
tinction of caste, creed or colour and preached 
non-sectarian religious principles. 

The above centres and sub-centres conducted no^ 
less than 459 permanent activities of various types. 

Helic/ H'ork : Distress Relief wan carried on 
chiefly in Bengal and North Travaneore. In 
Bengal, from iSU or more centres a maiximum of 
K(i4 villages and 15 towns were served. Relief 
work was also carried on in the cyclone-affected 
areas of Midnnpore. The materials distributed 
among the stricken people included 97,924 maunds 
of foodgrains, 88,197 pieces of cloth, 27,816 
blankets, 18,989 shirts, 5,368 yards of shirting cloth 
and Us. lG,lG5-2'3 in cash. Medical Relief was 
adininistercil to 3,35,760 people suffering from 
Malaria and the after-effects of Malnutrition, an<i 
9,01,121) patients, nursing mothers and children, 
were helped with special diet like milk, sugar, 
barley and iiiiillivitainin tablets. The total 
expenditure in cash on these relief operations was 
Rs. 6 3. Flood Relief was cimducted by 

Bombay and Bhubaneswar branches. 

To slabili/e the disturbed state of labour test 
relief work was organized by many centres in 
Bengal. Carpenters, weavers, fishermen, etc., 
who had been thrown out of employment during 
the famine were reinslalcd in their work. Small 
cotlag^: industries like paper making, cane-work, 
and smithy were introduced. Works of public 
utility such as road -laying and tank exeuvalioii 
were taken up, thus affording employment to the 
able-bodied uneiriployed. 

Similar works of reconstruction were undertaken 
in North Travaneore also. Spinning, weaving, and 
coir-making were introduced which gave employ- 
ment to many people. 

Medical Work : The Mission conducted 6 general 
and 2 maternity Hospitals, with a total of 4A8 
beds. The total niiniher of indoor cases was 
10,138, and that of surgical c:i.ses including tho.se 


of the Eye Hospital at Brindaban, was 8,428. The 
49 outdoor Disi^ensaries, including the T.B. Clinic 
at Delhi, and the Eye Clinic at Karachi treat(sl in 
nJI 14,20,708 cases during the year. 

Educational Work : Work under this licad 
included 1 Residential College, 8 Residenlial 
High Schools, 25 Secondary Schools and 11. M. K. 
Schools, with a total of 6,840 boys and 8,802 girls ; 
55 Primary Schools with 2,178 hoys and 1,414) girls : 
16 Night Schools with 1s088 students, 4 Indiistriiil 
Schools with 846 students, and two centres for 
techiiicians having 669 mcehaniea and electriciuns 
under training. The Mission had 38 Students' 
Homes, which a^rcommodated 1,2:16 stiiilenLs. A 
large Orphanage has been started at Rabaru, in 
24-I’argiiJias. 

Work umonfi Women : Under this lieail the 
Mission conducted the Women’s Department of tin* 
f Benares Home of Service, the Maternity llosiiilnls 
at Calcutlii :irid Tnki, the Widows' Home at Puri, 
the Women Invalids* Home at Bcnciivs, the Snrntia 
Vidyalaya at Madras, the Sister Nivedila Cirls' 
School at Calcutta, the Saruda Shiksha-Maiidir at 
Sarisha (24 Pargs.), and the (lirls’ Orphanage al 
Karulivu (Ceylon), etc, 

Uidift o! Uuekivard ClaSHCs and Areas : The 
Ashranni at Khusia and Jaintia Hills and many 
other centn'S, both in rural and urban anas, 
served the masses in a variety of ways. Soiiie of 
them organized tours with magic lanterns, grarim 
phones, etc. The labouring clas.scs in indiistriaJ 
areas had free access to the charitable dispcii.sarirs 
and hospitals as well as to the primary and nigh I 
schools, .some of which were s|}ecially condiicloi 
for them. 

Spread of Culture and Spiritual Ideas : Almost 
all centres eontluctifd libraries and reading looins 
and organized jniblie leeture.s and elasses. TIu' 
Mission’s inonastie workers made eontaels with 
dislinguisbed scholars of foreign lands and carried 
the universal message of Vedanta to distant slion'S. 

Foreign Work : In U. S. A., Argeuliaa, 
England, Mauritius, etc., the Mission carried on 
its cultural activities through 17 centres. 

Finance : The Total receipts of the Mission in 
l^tt were Rs. 36,57,653-8-10 and the total disbiiis'- 
ments Rs. S6,27,874-.5-ll. 
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3iTira snwi 

‘‘Arise I Awake f And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Beltjb Math, Sf.l*tkmr£r 1930 


Afternoon. It is raining cats and dogs. 
Muliapiirush Maharaj is in his room, sitting. 
Two devotees eonneeted with a well-known 
orguni/iatioii of Bengal have been waiting 
for a long time to have an interview. 
U(>eansc of his failing health interviews have 
li^cn very much restricted. At lust they 
are taken to him. Paying their respects to 
liim, they say: ^Maharaj, we want some 
spiritual iulvice. You are a direct diseiplc 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Please bless us. And 
if you give us leave, we would like to ask 
a few (]uestions.’ 

Maharaj : Tcrtainly. Ask freely.* 

One of the devotees : *Sri Ramukrishna 
i'aine down to the earth in human form for 
tile good of the world. While in the physical 
body he got together his intimate disciples 
and handed over to them as a legacy all 
his spiritual force. The organization that 
sprang up thus is still functioning. What 
we want to know is this : How did he bring 
them together? What ties did he forge that 
kept them together?* 

Maharaj: Tovc is the only tie. He 
hound us together with the tie of love. Each 
of us went to him being drawn by his love. 
His love charmed us and gathered us round 


him, one after another. Such was his love 
that, compared with it, the love of parents 
or dear relatives seemed nothing. Even now 
love governs his organization. Love is the 
eummoii cord that holds all of us together. 

Devotee : ‘But lime is wearing out and 
will contiiiue to wear out that love-force 
with which Thakur bound you together and 
which he transmitted to you. The question 
is: How to preserve that love-force intact? 
How to keep it uninterrupted and un- 
impaired for a long time for tlie good of the 
world ?* 

Maharaj : ‘Well, nothing in this world is 
permanent. No force is ever the same. 
Do you know how it works? Exactly like 
a wave. It has a wavc-like motion. Now 
it surges up with force; next it sinks slowly. 
This has been the case always. And the 
sinking presages an upward surge that is to 
follow. How is man to know the secret of 
keeping the force intact ? Only Mother knows 
it. She alone knows — She, the Great Force 
out of which this world emerges. The Primor- 
dial Force, the Supreme Mother, She brings 
dowi Her power for the good of the world. 
It is Her business to decide how and how 
long She will keep that power. For us there 
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is nothing else to do than to depend upon 
Her/ 

Devotee : ‘Sri Ramakrishiia is our ideal. 
We arc trying to shajic our lives according 
to his teachings. We beg you to help us in 
this endeavour. Give us light. You are 
Thakur’s intimate companion.* 

Maharaj : ‘My children, you are blessed 
in that you have made Sri Ramakrishna your 
ideal. He is the God of this age. Any one 
seeking shelter under him is bound to prosper. 
I bless whole-heartedly that you may gain 
strength ; be blessed ! May your human 
birth achieve its purpose ! And as for light, 
my children, it will come from within. Try 
to go deep within yourselves. The more 
you go within, the more you will see light. 
Light is nowhere outside. It is within, it is 
within. Mother is shining as Light in every 
soul. In me, in you, in every one else. 
From Brahma right down to the tiniest in- 
sect or atom, animate or inanimate, every- 
thing is She. Pray to Her, the First Being. 
She holds the key. If She is pleased to 
unlock the door, the world of Light will be 
open unto you. She is the Light, the All- 
propelling Primordial Energy, the mind, 
the intellect, the ego, the Mistress of all, the 
Source of the whole universe. Out of Her 
have we come; into Her shall we merge. 
And that Primordial Energy, that Cosmic 
Force is beyond the pale of this mind, this 
intellect. Only a mind thoroughly purilied 
knows Her. No amount of spiritual prac- 
tices entitles a man to grasp Iler or to find 
Her. She is self-illuminating. And with Her 
light the universe is enlightened. “There 
no siin shines, no moon, no star; no lightn- 
ing is there; what to speak of fire? They 
all derive light from Her. Her light 
enlightens everything.’* Take shelter in that 
Mother. She is within you. She will open 
the way to Light.’ 

Devotee: ‘Please tell us something about 
what you have realized by your lifelong 
pursuit of God. And also bless us so that 
that way to Light may be open to us.* 

Maharaj : As I have just said, my 


children {vrnf tenderly), that Light is within 
you, too. Dive deep within yourselves. 
Then only will you get that Light. 

“Dive deep, deeper, and still deeper intn 
the ocean of form, my mind. 

Search the lower depths, the very 
bottom; then only will you get tin- 
jewel of love.’’ 

The longer I live, the stronger this convic- 
tion is growing. There is no other way. 
Everything is within. That is why Thaknr 
used to sing, 

“Keep to yourself, mind; don’t go else- 
where. 

You’ll get all you desire, only search 
within. 

The jewel of jewels, the philosophers' 
stone can give you all you want. 

How many precious stones lie strewn 
at the door-step of the indwellimr 
God.” 

That is why I say, children, you must 
look within. This is the best advice I can 
give. Surrender to Mother. Pray earnest- 
ly, weeping like children. Then only will you 
be able to see the Light. Whenever we asked 
Thaknr, he would say, “0 my boys, pray 
to Mother earnestly. She will clear the 
way.” Again and again he told us this. I, 
too, say the same. Pray and weep. Weep 
.saying, “Mother, do let us have your vision, 
your vision.” The Blissful Mother will 
grant you j<)y and peace. She will surely 
grant you these.* 

Devotee : ‘It is true. Light must conn 
from within. But to bring it out some out 
side hel|) is necessary, is it not? At niiy 
rate, is not the help of a teacher necessary? 
Wc beg of you that help.* 

Maharaj: ‘I give you my hcartful bless 
ings. May you attain peace ! I have told 
you what to do about attaining the abode of 
peace. But you yourselves must do all that 
is to be done. From outside you get only 
suggestions; the rest you must do your- 
selves. The teacher’s help is such a suggc''- 
tion. But the more you proceed towards 
Him, the clearer the path will appear to be.' 



RELIGION AND SUFFERING 

By the Editor 


I 

The question of suffering, deserved or 
undeserved, has always evoked a passionate 
and vehement outburst of impatient protests 
from men since time immemorial. In a cos- 
mos, in a world controlled by a just and 
merciful Creator, why such undeserved and 
pointless suffering? Nay, why should there 
lie suffering and sorrow at all ? Many religions 
say that in heaven all is happiness. But why 
should an omnipotent God then create this 
earth for human beings with its petty joys 
and sorrows, its interminable sufferings alter- 
nating with tantalizing moments of pleasure ? 

Not finding a satisfactory answer to such 
(piestions, the Charvakas in ancient India, 
and materialists in modern days, have denied 
altogether the existence of any God whatso- 
I'vcr as conceived by pious saints and philo- 
sophers. Even a Job begins to doubt the 
existence of God, and even if lie did exist 
it becomes at times difficult to believe that 
He is just or merciful. It is said that during 
u period of great economic distress in the 
family, Swami Vivekananda was praying to 
God for help; but his mother, who over- 
iuurd him, told him in a bitter mood to 
keep quiet, as, for all their prayers, they had 
not been able to keep the wolf from the door. 
It was said of the Pandavas that in spite of 
laring the foremost warriors of their time and 
iMving Sri Krishna, the Lord himself, as 
Iheir friend, there was no end to the suffer- 
ings they had to undergo. The Pandavas had 
to bear not only the sorrows of exile, but 
the even more galling and insufferable 
experience of seeing Draupadi indecently 
fissaulted in public before their very eyes, 
nnd they were unable to do anything ! 
Duddha, unable to bear the misery that he 
saw all around him, gave up a kingdom to 
become a mendicant. After untold suffer- 
ings he is said to have attained peace, but 
what a price ! Rama had not only to give 
np his kingdom, but had to bear the sorrow 
nf the death of his heart-broken father, had 
tu endure the unutterable pain of seeing his 


wife carried away by Havana; and even 
when he recovered her, it was only to banish 
her into an undeserved, yet unavoidable, exile 
into the forest, that he might be an exemplar 
to his (leople ! And poor Sita ! It is doubt- 
ful if any embodied soul ever suffered more 
than she did. 

As Buddha taught, all is suffering in the 
world to a discerning and sensitive soul, he 
said : 

This, 0 monks, is the sacred truth of suffering. 
Birth is .suffering, old age is suffering, death is 
suffering, to he united with the unloved nr unloving 
is suffering, to bi; separated from the loved one is 
suffering, not to obtain what one desires is suffer- 
ing; in short the fivefold clinging to the earthly 
is suffering. 

On the national scale, the story of suffering 
is even more terrifying. Famines, pesti- 
lence, floods, earthquakes, cyclones, and 
other natural calamities take away untold 
lives, leave millions on the level of a living 
death, especially in India and China, These, 
however, pale into insignificance before the 
pre-medituted cruelty that war, especially 
modern war, is. The pointless devasta- 
tion of fair fields and cities, the murder or 
maiming of thousands of innocent men, 
women and children, whose only fault is 
that they arc often dragooned into an 
unworthy war by the powerful military 
cliques that rule the roast in every state. 
Could anybody ever find a sensible reason for 
the miseries and sufferings of the Nether- 
landers or the Finns, the Ethiopians or the 
Red Indians, or the Jews and similar down- 
trodden peoples in the world? Neither Chris- 
tianity nor Buddhism nor any other ‘ism’ 
has been able to stem the torrent of suffering 
that has deluged and is deluging poor human 
souls, struggling to live nut their lives in a 
world into which they seem to have been 
tlirust willy-nilly. No wonder that millions 
in modern times are losing faith in G(h 1 or 
any Supreme Being ruling the world. If God 
cannot allow us to live a happy life here, 
what guarantee is there that in heaven life 
is gAing to be happier? Perhaps things 
might be worse, for we are told Satan 
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rebelled against God, and so had to be sent 
to hell ! 

11 

Scientists say that whenever a theory or 
hypothesis docs not fit facts, as they see 
them, they conclude that the theory or hypo- 
thesis is wrong and has to be given up or 
altered. The same is true of any other field. 
While it is true that to all seeming the 
world seems a chaos, a bitter place where 
oven happiness is unsatisfying because it is 
so transitory, it cannot he gainsaid that, 
probing into the secrets of nature and man, 
we find a ])lan and a purpose; order where 
we could only previously perceive chaos; not 
only justice but also mercy where we had 
supposed it was all ^nature red in tooth and 
claw’. But as Jeans says : 

Our scientific a-nccsters of half a century ago were 
wont to regard the universe as a fortuitous con- 
croursc of atoms which, created they knew not when 
or how, had fallen together and chanced to form 
the earth and the starry heavens. The wider 
knowledge of today shows that the main mass and 
the main energy of the universe do not exist in 
the i'uriii of atoms but of intangible radiation. 
We may say the universe is mainly a universe <)f 
radiation, combined in a far lesser degree with 
the atoms out of which radiation is continually 
being formed. (-an wc regard this new universe 
ns a fortuitous eoiieourse of atoms and radiation? 

And Jeans concludes that the universe is 
a cosmos unci is found to be increasingly so 
as our knowledge deepens and widens. 
Biologists are coming more and more to sec 
purpose in evolution. In nature side by 
side with war and competition, we have to 
note the facts of cu-o])erutioTi within the 
group, of the noble feelings of friendship, 
love, and parental uffection. Nor cun we 
ignore the experience of many who have felt 
the existence of a guiding and helping TTaiid 
in answer to their sincere prayers. The 
spiritual experiences of Bamakrishiia and 
Vivekunanda, and a host of lesser spiritual 
luminaries are there to bear testimony to the 
existenee of God. 

Ill 

Tlieae might be some other answer, there- 
fore, to the why and wherefore of suffering 
in the universe of our experience. We can- 
not, in a fit of petulant anger and impatience, 
give up our moorings and like the Charvakas 
and materialists live a mere life of animal 
pleasures. Such a course will mly increase 
the use of the naturally easy policy of ^each 


man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most*. It will be a deliberate adoption of 
an aeuric policy like the Western nations in 
their exploitation of the rest of the world. 
It would be committing moral and spiritual 
suicide. Rather should we hold on more 
firmly to all that is good, noble, and elevat- 
ing, to all that tends to lessen suffering in so 
far as it lies in our power. 

But in this tusk of removing human misery 
and suffering wc must take note of the solu- 
tions offered by the various saints and philo- 
sophers and scientists of past and present 
times. 

The Hindus have divided the sources of 
suffering into three : udhyatimc or resulting 
from one’s inner nature; adhlbhautic or 
resulting from causes traceable to the outside 
and visible world; and adhUUiivie or result- 
ing from causes supramundane, that is, not 
accountable on the basis of our present 
knowledge, hut which wc may attribute to 
the operation of divine forces like gods or 
God. The adhyatmic suffering results from 
our klciitification of ourselves with our 
physical bodies and mental stales, operations, 
or ideas, and as such it is at the root of the 
two kinds of suffering which affect us 
through their action on our bodies or miiuls. 

All religions speak of the necessity of 
giving up attachment to things that do not 
pertain to God or that do not have eterinil 
values. The Hindus say that suffering will 
cease only when we are aware of our n'iil 
nature. The Vedantic section describes ii 
as unity with Brahman. The dualists descrilx- 
it us living in the proximity or presence of 
God ill His heaven, call it Viiih'Uiitfui or 
Kailasa. The Buddhists picture it as tin- 
annihilation of all desire or absolute dcsire- 
lessness or nirvana. ‘Vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity, except to love God, and Him only 
truly to serve’, says the Christian, St. Thomas 
a Kenipis. The Mohammedans mean tlu* 
same thing in their prayer that God is one. 
and He alone is the Great to whom all prayers 
should be addressed. The common feature 
of all these solutions is that unless we merge 
ourselves in the Infinite, by whatever name 
It may he called, there will be no safety, no 
security from suffering. 

Swami Vivekananda says thus : 

Is there no wav, no hope? That we are 
miserable, that this world is realljr a prison, tnii- 
evfn our so-called trailing beauty is but a priso”" 
licjiisc, and that even our intellects and minus arc 
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a prison-house have been known for ages upon 
ages- There has not been a man, there has not 
been a human soul, who has not felt it some time 
or other, however he may talk. . . . We find that 
with all ^ this, with this terrible fuet before us, 
in the inidsl of all this sorrow and suffering, even 
in this world, where life and death are synony- 
mous, even here there is a voic^. going through all 
:igos, through all eountries, and through every 
heart. ‘This My maya is divine, made up of quali- 
ties, and very difiieult to eross, yet those that enmc 
iinlo Me, I cause them to eross this river of life.’ 
*(!ome unto me all ye that are heavy laden and 
I will give yo’i rest.’ . . . this voiee eonies to 
when everything seems to be lost, and hope is 
Hying away, when man’s dependenen* on his own 
slreiigtii has been eriished down, and when every- 
thing seems to melt away between his fingers, 
iUid life is a hopeless ruin. 

The uptinishadic seers said the same thiiifj : 
‘The Knower of the Self crosses the oeean of 
sorrow’; ‘Knowing the ^rcat, inlinite, bodi- 
less Being, existing within these perishable 
Ixidit'K, till* wise Mild brave man goes beyond 
all suffering and sorrow’. 

TV 

But to those to whom the spiritual path 
badiiig to a knowledge of the Self or God 
is closed, and whose minds are tormented by 
dniibts, moral and iiiLelleetual, wc would say 
that they should keep uii open mind, and try 
to seek the truth in all reverence, humility, 
.111(1 earnestness. Whether wc de.seribe suf- 
fering as part of the unalterable nature of 
things, or as a part of the liln of the Lord, 
or due to our iinst A'urnms, still the fact 
r(‘inuins that we find it dilFicult to reconcile 
ourselves to its existeiiee. To say that (2od 
is all-good, oniiiiseienl, oiniiipoteiit, and at 
the same time to eoiidernii Ilis handiwork as 
evil is to give away one’s premises, or to 
draw a wrong eoneliisioii. Either God is not 
what we ])ieture Him to be or the evil that 
We sec in the world is perhaps not really evil. 
In the latter ease the ({ucstioii still remains, 
why should good come through evil or appear 
as evil. As Swumi Vivekaiiaiida say.s, ‘the 
ipiestion remains to be answered, and it can- 
not be answered; and philosophy in India 
was compelled to admit this’. 

Sir James .Teuiis was asked by ,T. W. N. 
Sullivan, ‘Do you think that the existence of 
suffering presents an otistacle to belief in a 
i^niversal scheme?’ 

His answer was, ‘No, I think it possible 
fhat suffering can be accounted for along the 
««iml ethical lines. That is to say, evil may 
necessary for the manifestation of greater 


good, just as danger is necessary for the 
manifestation of courage.’ 

‘But does not suffering, in many cases, seem 
to be entirely pointless — to lead to no good 
that we can see?’ 

H agree that we cannot understand the 
scheme of life — if there is one. At present 
wc understand hardly anything. I hold, very 
strongly, that our ])resent knowledge, in 
comparison with what man’s knowledge may 
become, is merely infantile. In fact, on all 
these qiH^stions niy philosophy could be suin- 
TiiariKcd by the unpopular phrase “Wait and 
see”.’ 

Wc give below the views of Sri Ramu- 
krishna on this point us recorded by Shiva- 
nath Sastri : 

On one oe(*asion I was ])r(‘scnl in his (Sri 
Uamakrishna’s) room along with a few others, 
who during Hie saint’s temjmrary abseiu'c 
from the room began to discuss I he reasona- 
bleness or olherwise of eerlain Divine attri- 
butes. 1 was getting tired of the discussion 
when the saint returned. Whilst entering the 
room he had caught some words of that dis- 
cussion and had observed the heated nature 
of it. Tie at once put a stop to the discus- 
sion by saying, ‘Stop, stoj), wbat is the good 
of diseussiiig the reasonableness or other- 
wise of Divine attributes.^ These things are 
got by other ways, by prayerfully waiting 
and thinking. Fur instance, you say (2od is 
goixl; can you eonvinee me of His goodness 
by reasoning? Take for instnnee that 
mournful in(*ident, the eneroaehment of the 
sea Oil till land that lately took place at 
Dakhin Sabazjiore, the great inundation 
during a storm. We hear that thousands of 
men, women and children were carried away 
and drowned by that flood. How can you 
prove to me that a good (iod, a beneficent 
Deity, ordered all that? You will perhaps 
aiisw'cr by pointing out the attendant good 
that that Hood did ; how' it carried away 
tilth, and fertilized the soil, and so on. But 
niy cpK*stion is this, could not a good God 
do nil that without carrying off hundreds of 
thousands of innocenl men, w'omen, and 
children ?’ At this point one of the uudieiice 
interrii])led him by saying, L\re we then to 
believe that God was cruel?* 

Buniakrishna : ‘Thou fool, who tells you 
to (k) that? Join your hands in reverential 
bninility and say, “O God, we are too weak 
and too incompetent to know Thy nature and 
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Thy doings. Do Thou enlighten our under- 
standing.” * 

Then he illustrated the truth by the follow- 
ing parable : — 

‘Take the ease of two men travelling by 
a certain road, wIm> take temporary shelter 
in a mango grove. It is the season for 
mangoes. One of them sits with pencil and 
])aper in hand and begins a calculation. He 
counts the number of mango trees in the 
garden, the number of brunches in each tree, 
and the average number of iiiangoes in each 
branch. Then he tries to imagine how many 
enrt-loads of mangoes that garden wifi supply, 
and then again taking each eurt.-load to be 
worth so many rupees when taken to market. 


how much money that garden will fetch. 

‘When one man is engaged in counting up 
the probable Income from the garden, the* 
other is engaged in plucking ripe mangoes 
and eating them. Which of them do you con. 
sider the wiser of the two ?* 

‘The second one is certainly the wiser’, 
said the visitor, ‘for it is certainly wiser In 
cat the fruits than counting up on paper the 
probable income from the garden’. 

Then the saint smiled and remarked : ‘It. 
is likewise wiser to pray to God and to culti- 
vate communion with Him than to argue 
about the reasonableness or otherwise of llis 
attributes. Pray and open your hearts to 
Him, and the light will come to you.* 


THE MESSAGE OF THE UPANISHAHS 

By Swam I Atulananda 


The Vedas are the sacred scriptures of the 
Hindus. They contain the highest Truth, 
revealed to certain rishis or sages, ami they 
are regarded by the Hindus as the highest 
authority (m all religious questions. On 
these Vedas is based the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, as the word ‘Vedanta’ implies. For, 
the word ‘Vedanta’ means the end of the 
Veda. We may take this in the sense that 
Vedanta is contained in the final |jortioii of 
the Vedas, or that Vedanta is the final 
Truth tauglit in the Vedas. The word 
‘Veda’ means wisdom. So Vedanta stands 
for the end, the acme, of all wisdom. 

The Vedas consist of three portions : the 
Smnhitiis^ or collection of metrical prayers 
and hymns of praise; the BmhtnatiaHj or 
prose treatises on the sacrifices; and the 
AranijahiSf or books intended for those who 
had retired to the solitude of the forest in 
search of Truth. The most important part 
of these Aranyakas is forminl by the 
upanhhads which are philosophical treatises. 

In ancient times, life in India, was 
divided into four stages. The first stage of 
life was that of discipline. This lasted from 
youth to the age of manhood. During this 
period the young man was sent away from 
his home to the house of a teacher or guru. 
It was the boy’s dut> to ob y his guru 
implicitly and to serve him in every way. In 


return the guru had to give the boy reli- 
gious and moral instruction. The boy was 
taught the Vedas and all that was necessary 
for life. The chief method was to draw lhi‘ 
student’s mind away from worldly altrae- 
tions and to direct it towards the soul. 
After this period, which lasted usually for 
twelve years, the young man returneil to his 
home and the second stage of life began, vi/. 
the .stage of manhood. lie was to marry 
and to rear a family, and to perform all tin* 
duties of a good householder. With the 
third period a new life opened. Aft(‘T :i 
man had performed his duties us husbuJid. 
father, and citizen, he was allowed to leave 
his home and his village, and retire into the 
forest with or without his wife. All his 
social obligations ceased, but he hud to 
practise self-denial and penances. He was 
to meditate on the great problems of life 
and death, and for that purymsc he w:is 
expected to study the upanishads. Hcjicc 
the vpmmhnds were often called the ‘foresl 
books’. But in those days there were mh 
books; so the teaching had to come from 
competent teachers who had committeil 
these teachings to memory. The fourth o** 
last stage was adopted by those who h-'id 
mastered the teaching and who wanted to 
devote the rest of their' lives to meditatin'’- 
on its inner meaning. These were the 
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sunnyasins nr waiulerin;; monks, who, in 
solitude, hoped to realize the highest Truth. 

The upaiiishads explain the true relation 
between Brahman, the Supreme Being, and 
the soul of man. When we consider the 
meaning of the word Uipaniahad^ we see 
what wonderful results were expected from 
the study of these ancient treatises. For 
the word has been explained to mean ‘That 
by knowing which all misery Hies away*, 
i.e. that wisdom which destroys the seed of 
namaara or worldly bondage. And that seed 
or cause of bondage is called axndya or 
ignorance. HJp(tnishad\ then, means that 
knowledge which destroys the bondage of 
ignorance and which brings [reedom or 
liberation. He who realizes that wisdom, is 
freed from the jaws of death. 

Max Muller explains it in a difFennit way, 
though essentially the meaning is not. very 
(lifferenl. He says th(^ word means ‘sitting 
near a person’. And then he goes on to 
explain this by saying, ‘these tipaiiishuds 
r*‘presrnt to us the outcome of “sittings” or 
“gatherings” which took place under the 
shelter of mighty 'trees in the forest where 
old sages and their disciples met together 
iind poured out what they had gathered 
during days and nights spent in quiet soli- 
tude and moditution’. 

When wc s|)eak of forests, we must not, 
however, think of a wilderness. In India, 
the forest near the village is likr a happy 
retreat, cool and silent, with flowers and 
birds, with bowers and huts. Living in 
these forests, with few cares and no w’orldly 
ambitions, what should those forest-dwellers 
think and talk about if not about the higher 
things which relate to God and the soul, of 
what man is and what he will be hereafler. 
And sf» ill the uptinishads wc liiid dialogues 
and discussions of a large number of sages 
who are so terribly earnest in their search 
after Truth that in some eases they even offer 
their heads to their adversaries if the latter 
can prove them to be in the wrong. 

Tn these ancient days only such persons 
were admittcil to the study of the upavishfids 
who had been properly trained in the school 
of life, who had developed a highly moral 
character by fulfilling the duties of early life 
both ns students and householders, who had 
fulfilled their civic and religious duties. The 
passions had to be brought under control; 
the body had to be hardened against external 
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disturbances such as heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst. And the mind had to be trained 
so as to acquire the mental qualities of tran- 
quillity, restraint, self-denial, eollectcdness, 
and faith. It is the quiet, controlled mind 
that can grasp the teachings of Vedanta. 
For the mind has to be trained to look with- 
in, for then alone shall we be able to realize 
that everything is stored up in man, that 
the grandest truths are already deposited in 
mail’s heart. All we have to do is to with- 
draw our senses from the external objects of 
desire, and discover that we arc the possessors 
of the greatest treasure. For the knowledge 
of God is within us. 

In studying tlic Vedas, wc must remember 
that wc arc dealing with the oldest litera- 
ture in the world. It is the voice that 
comes to us from remote ages, when con- 
ditions were entirely different from what 
they arc today. The mode of life greatly 
innucnees our mode of thinking and our way 
of expressing thought. The mind acts dif- 
ferently under different conditions. And so 
it is often not easy ff>T us today to follow 
the line of reasoning which was adopted 
thousands of years ago. The ancient rishiH 
who, with their disciples, lived in rural dis- 
tricts, oft(‘n in a forest, removed from the 
unrest and anxiety of city life, at a time 
when instruct ion was given orally only , in 
their attempt to put into words, thoughts 
and visions which came from spheres beyond 
the ordinary run of thought, used language 
and modes of expressions which, to us, 
often, have little or no meaning. And even 
the later commentators on Vedic thought 
often use arguments and throw up objections 
which, to us, appear unnecessary, and the 
strength of which goes beyond our ef>mprc- 
heiision. Their arguments seem often 
devoid of meuning, nay, even childish. 
When we take up an ancient seripluro, be 
it the Vedas, or the Avesta of the 
Zoroastriaiis, the scriptures of the Buddhists, 
or the Koran, we exyicct to lind books full 
of ancient wisilora, moral teachings, and out- 
bursts of religious enthusiasm. And then 
we arc apt to be greatly disappointed. For, 
just as in the Bible of the Christians, so 
also ill the Vedas we meet with many a page 
which, ill our opinion, might have just as 
weH been omitted. 

Max Miiller, in his introduction to the 
nptimahadii, has tried to explain this fact. 
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The ancient sacred books, he says, have been 
handed down by oral tradition for many 
generations before they were consigned to 
writing. In an age when there was nothing 
corresponding to what we call literature, 
every saying, every j)rovcrb, every story, 
handed down from father to son, or from guru 
to disciple, received, very soon, a kind of 
hallowed character. They became sacred 
heirlooms, sacred because they came from 
an unknown source, from a distant age. It 
was received with reverence, it was never 
questioned or criticized. 

Some of these ancient sayings were pre- 
served because they were so true, so strik- 
ing, that they could not be forgotten. They 
contained eternal truths, expressed for the 
first time in human language. But besides 
those utterances which had a vitality of 
their own, strong enough to defy the power 
of time, there were others which might have 
struck the minds of the listeners with great 
force under the peculiar c?ircumstances that 
evolved them, but which, when these circum- 
stances were forgot! en, became trivial and 
almost unintelligible. So we find war songs, 
descriptions of ceremonial acts, and incanta- 
tions which, cherished and valued at that 
lime, today survive as relics of the past. 
Furthermore, words and sentences respected 
from age to age, may, in course of time, 
have been misunderstood, replaced by other 
words hthI even new ex[)rcssioris may have 
been added as explanations of the truths 
taught. 

Thcs(^ considerations may help to explain 
how, mixed up with real treasures of 
'thought, we meet with, in the sacred books, 
so much which never had any life or mean- 
ing at all, or if it had moaiiiiig at the time, 
has completely lost it, in the form in which 
it has come down to us. Besides we must 
make allowance for national culture, taste, 
and tradition. 

In studying ancient scriptures we must 
further remember that translations, no 
matter how accurate, can never take the 
place of the originals. And where the 
originals require not only to be read, but to 
be studied, to be read again and again to 
gain understanding of what they intend to 
express, translations require to be studied 
with much greater care, before we can hope 
to gain a real understanding of I'lc intentions 
of their authors. It is much easier to mis- 


understand a translation than the original. 
And one must be careful not to condemn, us 
devoid of meaning, a sentence or chapter 
which seems at first sight unintelligible in u 
translation. 

We are greatly mistaken should we expeel 
to get a clear understanding of ancient 
scriptures and their meaning by simply 
running through their pages. It is only by 
])crsistcnt effort that we can hope to get an 
insight into any scripture. It requires a 
sincere searching investigation with a con- 
centrated mind. 

Concentration of thought, cka^rata or one- 
])ointedness, is . very necessary in the study 
of ancient literature. Our mind is in con 
stant motion. We are not able to direct it 
towards one object for any length of time. 
But in the Vedas we are told that in order 
to grus]) a spiritual idea fully, we have Lo 
shut our mental eye to everything else, 
dwelling only on that one thought. 

With the life wc arc leading now, u life 
of unrest, hurry, and cornpetilion, it has 
become almost impossible for us ever to 
arrive at that intensity of thought which tlie 
Hindu scriptures mean by ckafirata or one 
pointeilness, whicli they prescribed as an 
indispensable condition tr) the attainment of 
spiritual insight. And the science of yo;ia 
was developed in India t hrough the j)rc.ssin^ 
need to ac(|iiire this pow<*r, to draw tlu: 
mind away from .all disturbing impressions, 
and to fix it on one subject only. We musl 
consider all these before we decide to rejccl 
any part of the Vedas. At the saim* linn 
wc need not trouble ourselves with thf)w 
parts that convey no meaning to us. These 
may be set aside as of little importance to 
us. And there will be left more than enough 
that will prove to us of the greatest value. 

A study of the Vedas should have, for it^' 
object, the enlightenment, in spiritual 
matters, of those who devote themselves to 
it. The Vedas have to be approached by us 
ill this spirit only. If our study docs not 
bring us spiritual insight, then it is in vain. 
Therefore one must take up this study wilh 
a heart open to Truth, with a sincere desire 
to realize the Truth. But in studying thi- 
scriptures, some of which arc over three 
thousand years old, we must be prepared lu 
meet with difficulties, and great patience is 
required. We may remember, in this ci)U- 
nection, the beautiful simile, given by 
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Swami Vivekananda, of the oyster^ which, 
opening its shell when the spring rain falls, 
eomes to the surface of the ocean to catch 
II drop of the precious rain water, then 
returning to its bed transforms, slowly and 
patiently, this drop of water into a precious 
))earl. Similarly, as we go on studying the 
scriptures, we must try to take in one or 
r,wo precious truths that ap]>cul to us most 
and meditate upon them till they become 
part' of us. Then only will they he most 
\alijable in our spiritual progress and in the 
formation of our character. We have to 
gradually rcaliKc the truth of these thoughts 
of the ancient rishis, many of which may 
iif)pear strange to us at first, lliit as wc hear 
them again and again, and meditate upon 
I hem, they will reveal their meaning to us. 
It is then that we will be able to appreciate 
them and reap their benefit. 

Every religion, every philosophy requires an 
attentive and devoted study. ‘These teachings 
must first be heard, then thought about, and 
then meditated upon.’ Then the inner 
meaning, the spirit of I he scriptures will be- 
come clear to us. ft is no useless study, 
for, in the Gita wc read that a little under- 
standing even brings great benefit. How 
much more, then, will we be helped by a 
(•lose study and practical ujiplication of what 
wc have understood. For the V'^t'das reveal 
to mail the clernal truth that man is 
iunnortMl, is one with tlic great eternal spirit 
fr(»m wliieli the universe has e\iilved, in 
which it exists, and into which it will resolve 
ill the. end. 'IVi Teali7.e that wc are all parts 
of the one divine Spirit is the end and aim 
«»r existeiiee. It is the one lesson that every 
individual has to learn and to realize for 
himself. 

To understand the teachings of the aiieieiit 
■^ages and founders of great religions we must 
hii-omc like themi Wluit they have seen, 
heard, and exjierienccd, wc also shall have to 
hear, sec, and experienee. Then alone shall 
'VC learn the spirit of their teachings. First 
Wc must listen to the Truth, then wc must 
ponder over it, then meditate deopl%r. And 
then, in time, wc will fully understand the 
Truth. We will then become an embodiment 
Truth. Religion is, ns Swami Vivekananda 
said, a being and becoming. ‘And yc 
shall know the Truth,’ said Jesus, ‘and Truth 
'’vill make you free*. Knowing the Truth 
*aeans becoming the Truth, i.e. we will realize 
a 


that wc arc Spirit, beyond birth and death, 
without beginning, without end, one with the 
only Existence which is God. Then wc be- 
come free. 

The Vedas can never be fully understood by 
mere perusal. The Truth must be felt, must 
be met with face to face. Then only can we 
understand it. ‘O Thou, Self-revealing One, 
reveal Thyself to us*, is part of a Vedic prayer. 
From darkness we must enter into Light, from 
death into Immortality, from the unreal into 
the Heal, and the Vedas show us the way to 
do that. We may have to wade through 
much which seems superliiious to us, liut every 
now and then we will come upon grains of 
Truth, which will lift us beyond this universe, 
which will make us realize the Spirit within, 
which will sustain u^ in our life journey, and 
which will keep us from sin and evil, making 
us strong and holy. When we understand the 
spirit of the Vedas, we will then know it for 
certain that wc arc essentially divine, the 
children of the One God. 

The difiiciilty in our modern times is that 
we arc always in such a terrible burry. Even 
God we want to realize in a burry. Tf we do 
not realize the Truth in a few years, we are 
disappointed and wc become discouraged. 
That is not as it should be. It was very 
different with the spiritual aspirants in ancient 
times. Somelimes a sludenf asks a ((iiestion 
of his guru, and the loacher, in reply, gives 
only a hint. And then Ihc* disciple is told to 
serve his teacher for twelve years or so, bobire 
be can ask another (lueslion. One leaelier, 
after giving his disciple some instructions, 
asks him to lake sonic cows to the forest and 
not to return till the herd is inereased to one 
hundred cows. Hut these young students 
were not discfiuraged. They went and did as 
they were told. And we read how, tli rough 
sincerity, light earac to them. They were in 
no hurry to get their brain tilled witli a lot of 
information which they could not digest. 
Tln’y w’cre ready to serve their teachers for 
years even for a little instriietion. They 
thought over what they were taught, day and 
night, year after year, ami thus even a little 
instriietion became very fruitful. Tlie students 
of the ancient times learnt that by patient and 
dec]) thought all questions are answered from 
within. 

Coming to the teachings of the upanishads, 
we may start with a story from the Chkan- 
do^ya IJpavishad, Indra, the god of the 
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Devas, heard that a great rishi, Prajapati by 
name, had knowledge of the Self. He thought, 
‘Let me go and serve Prajapati, and let me 
ask him about the Self.’ So he approached 
Prajapati, fuel in hand, as was the custom for 
pupils approaching their teachers, as a token 
that they wished to serve him. Then he dwell 
with Prajapati for thirty-two years. At last 
Prajapati asked Iiidra, ‘For what purpose 
have you dwelt here.^’ liidru replied: ‘A 
saying of yours is being repeated, viz. the Self, 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst is what 
wc must search out, that it is what we must 
try to understand. Now 1 have dwelt here 
because 1 wish to know that Self.’ Then 
Prajapati told him to look into a basin of 
water, and asked him, ‘What do you sec.^’ 
Indrii replied, ‘I sec a picture of myself, even 
to the very hairs and nails.’ Prajapati said, 
‘Clean yourself and ]uit on your best clothes 
and look again. What do you see?’ Tndra 
said, ‘I sec myself clean with my best clothes 
on.* Prajapati said, ‘What you see that is 
the Self, that is immortal, the fearless ; that is 
Brahman.’ Then Indra went away. That is 
all the instruction Tndra gets after serving his 
guru for thirty-two years. Indra thought 
over the answer and he was not saiislied. He 
thought how this changeable body could be 
the immortal Self. The teacher could not 
surely have meant it. So he returned to 
Prajapati, and asked for further instruction. 
Prajapati was very glad to sec his earnestness 
and told him, ‘lave with me another thirty- 
two years, and I shall instruct you again.’ So 
after thirty-two years Prajapati told Indra, 
‘He who moves about happy in dreams, he is 
the Self, he is the immortal, the fearless ; this 
is Brahman.’ Then Indra went away. But 
again doubt arose in his mind and he returned 
to Prajapati, and served him again for another 
thirty-two years before he got more instruc- 
tion. And so, the upanishadic story shows 
that Indra served Prajapati for 101 years be- 
fore he received his final instruction. Praja- 
pati told him that the body was indeed mortal, 
but that it was the abode of that which is 
immortal, and which is not dependent on the 
body. At last Indra understood and realized 
his own divinity. 

One has only to admire such patience, per- 
severance, and willingT'ess to serve, and Com- 
pare these with the modern att i > ude in regard 
to the acquirement of knowledge. If we do 


not get a ready answer we are disgusted. We 
are not prepared to think for ourselves. There- 
fore we get no results. If we search in the 
right spirit and with patience, light will come* 
sooner or later. 

In the vast mass of Vedic literature, the 
Kubliniest system of thought is the Vcdantri 
philosophy as we find it expounded in the 
Vedtwta Sutras^ the npfini.shad», and the 
Bhagavad Gita. There are many other works 
on the Vedanta, but the scriptures mentioncii 
above arc the oldest. These are standard 
works which most of the saniiyasiiis in India 
study, with commentaries. They are called 
prnsthanns^ meaning • books that contain the 
knowledge which leads us away from th<' 
world and ignorance. The central trutli 
around which the entire system of Vcdantic 
thought has been woven, is, in the words of 
Shatikarucharya, ‘Brahman is real, the world 
is false; man's soul is Brahman and nothing 
else.’ And he adds : ‘There is nothing worth 
gaining, there is nothing worth enjoying, then 
is nothing worth knowing, but Brahman 
alone; for he who knows Brahman is Brah- 
man.’ This, in short, is the fundamcntjil 
Truth taught in the Vedas. God alone is real. 
He is eternal, unchanging, the Rock of Ages. 
The world is fleeting, but man’s soul is Gotl, 
and nought else. It is a bold statement, but 
the sages knew it to be true, and laiight il 
fearlessly. They themselves had risen beyond 
death. They knew eternal life bc(?aiis(* they 
had entered into it. They spoke with aiilho 
rity and ex])erience. They knew that the only 
thing worth striving for, the only thing worth 
gaining, the only thing worth knowing is 
Brahman. For, ‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?’ said .Jesus. 

To know God truly is to become God. Oner 
we know Him in all His fullness, we can nevi r 
lose Him again. We are of His own spirit ; 
He is our life; His existence is our existcnci'- 
That is what the Vedas teach us : tat-tvain-nni 
or ‘Thou art That’. The God we are search- 
ing for in books, in temples, in forest retreats, 
in images — that God resides in the heart of all 
beings. Sri Krishna says in the Gita : *I am 
the Self, existent in the heart of all beings; I 
am the beginning, the middle, and also the 
end of all beings.’ Our gross body may 
into dust, our subtle body may dissolve i«b’ 
the finer elements, but our soul, the real Self* 
is indestructible, for it is one with God. 
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are all part of Him. This one Truth we find 
expounded, again and again, in Vedantie 
scriptures. The knowledge of Self is the one 
quest. In the upanifthadn^ the question asked 
by students mostly is, ^What is that one 
lYuth, knowing which, everything else is 
grasped ?’ All other knowledge is of little im- 
portance compared with this one fundamental 
Truth. 

This fact is nicely illustrated in the thhan- 
ilofiyn Vpanishad. Shvetaketu was the son of 
rishi Aruni. To him his father said : 
* Shvetaketu, go to school, for there is none 
belonging to our race who has not studied the 
Wdas. For it is not sulfieient, my boy, to be 
:i brahmin by birth alone. He only can be 
called a true brahmin, who has mastered the 
Vedas.* Having begun his apprenticeship 
under a wise guru, when he was T2 years of 
age, Shvetaketu returned to his father when he 
was 24, having then studied all the principal 
Vedas. The young man considered himself 
well read, and he was very proud of his learn- 
ing. His father, notieJng the change in his 
son, was sorry. For, what docs knowledge 
amount to if our character is not thereby im- 
proved, and if we have not gained spiritual 
knowledge as well? So, one day, the father 
called Shvetaketu and said to him : ‘My son, 
as you are so conceited and you consider your- 
self so learned, let me see what vou really 
know. Have you ever asked your leaeher for 
that instruction by which we ju-rccive that 
which the senses cannot i crceive? Have you 
learned about that which reaches beyond the 
mind and intellect ?’ Shvetaketu did not 
understand what his father meant. So he 
asked, ‘What is that instruction, sir?* And 
then the father begins to teach him about the 
(itman, the One Self, the soul of man. ‘You 
sec, my son, if you know what clay is, then 
you know the true nature of all things made of 
clay. For, things made of clay are nothing 
hut clay to which has been given name and 
form. And so it is with ornaments made of 
gold. If you know what gold is, then you 
know the true nature of all golden ornaments. 
These are only gold to whieli name and form 
have been given. Name and form are what 
unikc the difference in objects.’ And so Aruni 
g«>cs on to explain to Shvetaketu, in different 
Ways, how by knowing the original substance 
everything made of that substance is also 
known. By removing the name and form of 
*^11 things made of that substance we again 


have the original substance. And then, at 
last, he comes to the highest Truth, viz. that, 
if we know Brahman,* then we know the true 
nature. of everything of every being. For the 
whole universe is only Brahman on which we 
have superimposed name and form. Brahman, 
seen through name and form, appears as the 
universe. Man is that same Brahman. The 
body is only name and form. That will dis- 
appear in time. But the formless, the name- 
less man will persist through all eternity, for 
he is one with God, one with Brahman, the 
divine omnipresent spirit. 

As the pot, when destroyed, turns back into 
clay, as the bracelet in the melting pot be- 
comes gold, so man, when puriiicd by the fire 
of wisdom, goes back to his source. Brahman, 
the One Existence. He who realizes this 
enjoys eternal freedom. And even in this life, 
man can realize tliat Truth. That is the 
teaching of the upmiishtids. It is illustrated 
in various ways ; it is told in stories, it is dis- 
cussed at the courts of kings, it is told by the 
rhhis in the forest; everywhere we find this 
one question discussed. It is also taught in 
the Bhagavad Gita, and it is put forth in 
almost every upnntshad. 

What is life, what is this universe, what is 
man, what is God ? These arc the questions 
which have arisen in the human mind in all 
ages. And these questions find their answer 
in the Vedas. In the Knthn IJpaaiahad^ 
Nachiketa asks the same questions of Death. 
And Death, after trying his sincerity in many 
ways, at last consents to instruct the boy. He 
tells him that God, the Spirit, is ‘smaller than 
the small, greater than the great, hidden in the 
heart of every creature’. ‘The wise man who 
knows the Self as bodiless within the bodies, 
as unchanging among all changing things, as 
great and omnipresent, he never grieves.’ 
Only the rishis^ by their subtle and sharp 
intellect, can know that Self. But every one 
of us can become a rhhi. By controlling 
mind and speech, by always concentrating the 
mind on God, we also can become rishis, 
‘Arise, awake,’ says Death to Nachiketa, ‘your 
question has been answered; now realize it.’ 
‘The sharp edge of a razor is diilieult to pass 
over. Even so it is with the path that leads 
to realization of the atinan^ the Divine Self.’ 
But there is no cause for despair, for ‘he who 
has perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay 
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or smell, eternal and unchangeable, he is freed 
from the jaws of death’. 

Shvetaketn, we read again, could not under- 
stand how God can be omnipresent and still 
we do not perceive Ilis presence. So his 
father tries to maker it clear to him through 
examples. 'Flic ancient rishis were very 
practical in their method of teaching. They 
iiswl a sort of kinderrgarten system. The 
father tells Shvetaketn to bring a seed of a 
particular tree. When it is brought, he asks 
lilin to break it in two. WVliat do you see 
inside?’ ‘Nothing, sir’, replied the boy. 
Then the father said, ‘My child, that subtle 
(‘sseiicc which you cannot see in the seed, from 
that a large tree will grow ii]). So also from 
the subtle Spirit which one cannot sec the 
whole universe comes into being.’ Shvelaketu 
thought over the question. But still he could 
not understand the ])oint clearly. So he asked 
his father to give him another example. ‘Very 
well,’ said the father, ‘bring me a glass of 
water. Now put a lump of salt in the water 
and come to me again in the morning.’ This 
dcnie, the boy came the next morning. ‘My 
son,’ said the father, ‘give me the lump of 
salt you put in the water yesterday’, ‘ft is 
melted, sir.’ ‘Then taste the water from the 
top, from the middle, and from the bottom. 
ITow does it taste?’ ‘It tastes salty, sir, all 


the way through.’ Then the father explains 
how, even as the salt is in the water though 
we do not see it, even so the Supreme, though 
invisible, dwells in us. He who has realized 
this Truth, for him there is no more sorrow, 
no more pain. 11c who grasps the teachings 
of the Vedas is beyond all maya, all delusion. 
He secs the One, he realizes the One, he lives 
and moves and has his being in the Oiii* 
Eternal Being which is Brahman. 

We must all try to realize the Truth taught 
in the upanishnds. When Shvetaketn brought 
the him]) of salt, he could see and touch it. 
But when the salt was dissolved in the water, 
he had to use another sense, the sense of lasle, 
to discover it. So also one can perceive tin 
Spirit in the body by means only other thau 
the means employed to perceive matter. 
Matter can be perceived through the live 
senses. But to perceive the spirit aunt her 
sense has to be opened up. That sense is 
called t/ogu-JW.shh‘, the sense of spiritual intui- 
tion. In every one that sense is present, bill 
only few have developed it. With others it 
lies dormant. That spiritual sense is opened 
up through the process of meditation. When 
it is once opened, one can know the spirit, and 
understand the deeper meaning of the Vedas. 
All knowledge is within us, and meditation 
opens up the avenues of that knowledge. 


DKATirS I)()()I{ 

By P. Sama Bao 


De:ilh*s door is ajar. . . . 
Selves pent up long 
III retaking Hesh and bone. 
Like ares of light 
Miilti-eoloured, 

Dart heavenward 
To that sweet land 
Of elernal Love, 

Their Solace and Home. 


Or, like the petals 
or lifer’s full-blown rose 
Their ardour done, 

Shrivel up and fall 
One by one, 

Into the ehalicc of Time 
Beyond memory’s ken. . . 



THE LECACIES OF VIVEKANANDA 

By Prof. Benoy Kumah Sarkar 


Vm^hananda as a World Poxver 

In September 1803 , Vivekananda address- 
ed the Parliament of Reli^oiis at Chicago. 
Tlicrc he came into contact with representa- 
tives of the entire Western world as well as 
uf Asia. / In that atir.ospherc of some iive 
thousand intclJcetuals comprising business- 
men, engineers, psychologists, anthro]Jol(j- 
gists, literary men, philosophers, and heads of 
religious associations, he was recognized as «a 
creative force by the international standard. 
Both Kuropeaiis and Americans encountered 
ill him a great power and could realize that, 
out in Asia somewhere on the banks of the 
(hinges, a spirit was born that was destined 
to conquer the world. Vivekananda became 
a world-conqueror- -a a jjersoii in 

whose thoughts and activities were found 
some of the most creative tendencies of the 
age. His was the message of an alllrmalivc 
faith. He was found to be another Nietzsche 
or another Carlyle for the remaking of 
inter-human relations. It was the philosophy 
of an ‘everlasting yea* tliat he contributed 
to the thought of the times. 

The world felt that India was capable of 
producing persons with whose contributions 
il was ])ossible for men and women in every 
part of tlie world to co-operate in an effec- 
tive manner. The legacies of Vivekananda 
are immense and those legacies are being en- 
joyed today both by East and West. Man- 
kind ill the two hemispheres has been func- 
tioning as the combined legatee of Viveka- 
nandism. It has been possible since then for 
the most diverse races of mankind to work 
together on the same platform on terms of 
equality as well as of mutual self-respect. 
Previously Asians used to be treated by 
Eur-Americans as mere iiupils and, of 
eourse, as slaves. For the first time Euro- 
peans and Americans felt convinced that the 
tlays of their cultural and spiritual overlord- 
^I'ip were getting to be over. Vivekananda 

the first Indian of modern times to compel 
the Western races to admit. Asians to the 
^bxtus of equality with themselves. 


Thr Asian Monroe Doctrine 

In Vivckaiiunda*s American activities as 
well as later movements in India and abroad 
triankind found the beginnings of a new order 
in intcr-raeial relations. The submerged and 
suppressed raees of Asia were, by the eiier- 
gistie (Toativities of Vivekananda, elevated 
to the dignity of peers— equals and col- 
leagues of the militarily dominant and 
politically domineering races of Europe and 
America. The whites, equipped as they were 
with their slogan of the ‘ Whiteman’s bur- 
den* were beginning to feel that their 
chauvinism and albinocracy were soon to be- 
come things of the past. Anti-albinocratie 
enthusiasm as well us achievements became 
the order of the day in India as well as in 
the rest of Asia. Indians as well as other 
Asians were inspired into the thought and 
feeling that they wore to enjoy the same 
human ilignity and social prestige in Inter- 
national Congresses of Arts, Letters, Scien- 
ces, Philosophies, Politics, and what not as 
the represent atives of the white races. The 
distinctions, differences, disparities, and diver- 
gences between the East and the West were 
subverted ; ami in the melting pot was com- 
ing into «li.ipo the soul-enfranchising doc- 
trine of Asia’s equality and identity with 
Eur-Anicriea. 

This is the Monroe Doctrine from Asia’s 
standpoint.'' In Vivekananda’s life-work we 
have to see registered the establishment of 
this spiritual dogma. lie succeeded in trans- 
forming the pattern of iiitcr-humaii relations 
obtaining bctw'een East and West and usher- 
ing into being the new organization of spiri- 
tual forces which enabled the West to know 
the limitations of its ambitions vis-a-vis the 
East. It was Vivekananda whose activities 
and propagandas of all sorts, in India and 
foreign countries, succeeded in spiritualizing 
India with what may be called the ‘Asia for 
Asians’ slogan in the cultural sphere. No 
legacy of Vivekananda is more substantial 
and epoch-making than this cult. 
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The Ramakrishna Empire 

Viveknnandism was an amalgam of moral 
forces in which the soul force of the xipani- 
shadit and the Gita got multiplied by the 
idealism of Fichte and the positivism of 
Comte. The Young India that came into be- 
ing under the inspiration of Vivekananda’s 
world-eoiKpiest lias been a growing concern. 
It has been moving from achievement to 
achievement and from country to country. 
Today the ideas and idealism of Vivekananda 
are embodied in thousands of Indians, both 
Hindus and Mussalniaiis. EvtTy Hindu who 
is co-operating with Eur-Americans as a 
scieiitiiic investigator, labour leader, or social 
worker, in Asia or elsewhere, is a representa- 
tive of Vivekanandism as a living reality. 
Every Mussulman in whose philosophical re- 
searches or industrial achievements Eur- 
America can detect influences of world-wide 
importance is Vivekanandist in spirit. All 
such Indians, irrespective of their formal 
faiths, Hindu or Muslim, are helping forward 
the establishment of the ^Asiun Monroe Doc- 
trine’ on a secure and sound basis. Add to 
this the activities of some five hundred mis- 
sionaries of the Ramakrishna Order, created 
by Vivekananda, and we shall get an idea of 
the numerous centres of action and thought 
in which Vivekanandism has been finding ex- 
pression in diverse personalities, institutions 
and movements. 

It is indeed possible to say that the system 
of thoughts and actions for which Viveka- 
nanda lived and died is world-wide in dimen- 
sions and embraces the two hemispheres. 
Wc have today an empire of Indian influ- 
ences in East and West, and this empire is 
aptly to be described as the Indian Empire 
of the 2()th century. I have often d(\seribed 
it as the Ramakrishna Empire, because 
Vivekananda used to associate each one of 
his activities with the name of his mighty 
guru — ^Ramakrishna. This creation of Vive- 
kaiiaiida — the Ramakrishna Empire- -can be 
historically apjiraiscd as the successor and 


continuator of the Buddhist world-empire of 
ancient and mediaeval times. 

The ‘Greater India’ of today, — this Indian 
Empire of the twentieth century, — is in 
intimate liaison with the creative forces in 
the most diverse nooks and corners of the 
globe. It is already recognized as a power, 

-although small but growing power, — 
among the ])owers of the world. Mankind 
in East and West is consciously and deliber- 
ately co-operating witli the Ramakrishna Em- 
pire in order to re-create the world-economy, 
world-polities, and world-culture. In this 
situation is to be (envisaged one of the most 
tremendous legacies of Vivekananda. 

The Vivektinmnliis oj Tntimj 
and Tomorrtne 

Vivekananda died in 1!K)2. But. he lives 
still. Today at the end of over half a cen- 
tury since the Chicago event of 1SU3, the 
name of Vivekaiuuidas in India is legion. 
Creative men aiul women of India arc self- 
conscious enough like Vivekananda of fifty 
years ago in their aspirations, demands, and 
creativities. They are lilled with the spirit 
of utilizing the vislnuhshakli (world forces) 
in the interest of India’s self-assertion. Diili- 
culties and hindrances of all sorts they know- 
how to annihilate. Their spirit is the spirit 
‘of conquering and to coiupier’. For tlu* 
last fifty years th(?y have been subverting 
obstacles after obstacles. At every step they 
have known how to overpower the dangers 
that be. Each one of the scIf-coiLscions 
men and women among Indian publicists, 
scholars, missionaries, labour leaders, and 
others, active in diverse fields both at honu 
and abroad, is looking forward to fresh con- 
quests after new encounters with novel 
(lungers. Dare-devil enthusiasm for the esta- 
blishment of India’s permanent and solid ad 
dresses in the world of moral, economic, and 
political values constitutes the dominant 
urges of the Indian Vivekanandas of today 
and tomorrow. 



MONOTHEISM AND POLYTHEISM* 

By Prof. Abinasu Chandra Bose, M.A., Pii.D. 


IT. Polytheism 
Primitive Polytheism or Animism 

The beginning's of pulylheisni arc in 
iinimisni to which some of the important 
Iraits of monotheism also may be traced. 

Pirst^ animism believes that material obiccts 
are animated by the spirit of a god or a 
^rnddess. Hence its <leities have limited 
spheres of activity. Fetishes and idols of 
primitive religion are believed to be divinely 
iinimated objects and they are reported to be 
performing miracles. The old arguments 
against idolatry — ‘Your idol cannot speak,’ 
‘Your idol cannot defend itself against 
a robber* etc., — are based on the animistic 
eoneeplioii of religion — that objects of worship, 
being divinely animated, possess super natural 
|M)wers. 

Animism is attached not to objects only, 
hut to places also. In primitive religion there 
iire local deities operating in particular places. 
'I'lie original literal conception of monotheism 
iiiis a eomnifui point with animism that God 
is a local spirit — an invisible Person with a 
habitat. Only, instead of a s]iot on the earth, 
nionotlieism believes that a far-away place, 
called heaven, is the habitat of the Divinity. 

Again, miracles have formed a chief basis of 
monotheisms also; a very important miracle 
being God’s dictation of the scripture to the 
pro])liet, and a greater still, God’s literal 
lalherhood. 

•SVco//i///y, primitive religion believes that 
thul desires food like earthly creatures. And, 
'Wii'ther because the primitive food of man 
wms (‘hiefly animals, therefore, animal sacriliee 
h> (lod was common; or it was some sacred 
•Hiinial (totem) that was originally sacri- 
liced on ceremonial occasions; or it was 
believed that GckI, being a vindictive being, 
needed compensation for the sins of men 
du'ough sucrilicc of lives; or being a cruel 
as primitive rulers were, received 
^iulistic satisfaction from cruelty : whatever 
ibi- reason, the propitiation of Go<l by animal 
■''nerince became a common ritual. But it is 
si range to note that monotheism rchich repu- 


diated fetishism and idolatry did not repudiate- 
the ritual of animal sacrifiee. The most 
typical of monotheistic creeds — Islam— is 
uncompromisingly severe on idol-worship and 
on the belief in multiple gods — has practised 
animal sacrilicc on a large sealc. Christianity, 
that, unlike .Jainism and Buddhism, believes 
that animals have no souls to save, has, liow'- 
ever, eschewed animal sacrifice, but on th<‘ 
basis of a doctrine which theoretically implies 
human sacrifice, or in a more s}»ccilic form, 
the sacrifice of the sacred animal (totem), 
or of the holy man : features that characteri/.- 
ed very crude and violent forms of ivrimitive 
religion. Thus in one important respect 
monotheism has made no progress in rela- 
tion to primitive polytheism. 

In certain Indian religious sects attcm]its 
have been made to counteract not only the 
practice but the very ideology of animal sacri- 
fice in religion, though there are other sects 
which practise animal sacrifice on a wide 
scale. 

Thirdly, jirimitive religion guided the social 
attitude of men on the liasis of tribal feeling. 
The following descri])tion of the mentality of 
the jirimitivc tribe may be read with interest 
in this connection : 

‘The altitude of an uncultured human 
being towards any individual who is not a 
member of their restricted social group is 
one of profound distrust and generally 
active hostility. “In primitive culture,” 
observed Dr. Brinton, “there is a dual 
system of morals; the one of kindness, 
love, hel]), and peace, applicable to the 
members of our own elan, tribe, or com- 
munity; the other of robbery, hatred, 
enmity, and murder, to be practised 
against all the rest of the world, and the 
latter is regarded as much a . . . sacred 
duty as the former”.’ (Robert Briffaiilt, 
The Midhers, New York; also reproduced 
in The Making of Man, N. Y.). 

With the progress of civilization, the tribal 
patriotism and tribal hatred were greatly over- 

* Concluded from the May iiiiiiiher. 
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come by breaking up tribal barriers and 
grouping men into large societies, and 
developing the ideal of common fellowship, 
culminating in that of the fraternity of all 
members of the human race. But mono- 
theistic creeds with their well-defined doctrine 
of the infidel, the heathen, and the heretic, 
went back the primitive tribal feeling, only 
ill a more extensive and aggravated way, 
because what was the attitude of a compara- 
tively small grenip of peo]ilc forming a tribe 
became now the feeling of millions following a 
religion. 

Ill India the racial-economic grouping 
known as the caste has rc])1aced this tribal 
spirit. But, socially, caste conliiiiies the 
tribal exclusiveness to a great extent, though 
the hatred of the infidel is absent here. 

Cultural Pohfthciaui 

In the animistic stage polytheism is 
attached to certain crude instincts like the 
hankering for miracles, delight in killing and 
hatred of the man outside the class or tribe. 
In eultiiral polytheism new traits are develop- 
ed which make it a strong ally of human 
eivili/.atioii. We shall consider here some 
of its essential features. 

{a) Crrativcufss of Polythemu, Primitive 
polytheism is to cultural polytheism what, for 
example, folk poetry is to art poetry. Poly- 
theism in its cultural form is creative. Being 
a creation of tlic mind of man, it is, like all 
art, an expression of imagination. It does 
not deal with facts, it deals with visions 
which, in the hands of a genius, embcKly 
tliemsclves in concrete forms either in 
luiigiiage or in ternis of some other art. 

While monotheism believes in one God in 
lieaven, polytheism ])eoples the land and air 
and water with an inexhaustible variety of 
gods and goddesses. And with polytheism, 
worship consists in picturesque ritual beauti- 
fied by poetry and art — by music, by dancing, 
acting, sculpture, and painting. To these 
arc sometimes added the poetry of things — 
of flames, lamps, incense, flowers, fruits, 
leaves and grass-blades, and of the beauty 
spots of the. land. The polytheistic wor- 
shipper, except for the survivals of primitive 
customs like animal sacrifice, creates an 
atmosphere cf beauty about him in offering 
worship to his God. As a result, even tvhere 
there is no leligioii as such, tle-re is much in 
polytheism that men will value as poetry and 


JutK 

art and wish to preserve from a cultural 
point of view. 

The imaginative nature of polytheism 
makes it essentially different from mono- 
theism. The former works on poetic. vmo7is, 
the latter on lacts — ^which are accepted 
through faith. So polythtwm is poetical, 
inonolhcisni historica!. And, as Aristollr 
said the poetical truth is universal, while the 
historical is particular, llcnce Greek poly 
theism has inspired people living in different 
ages and professing different religions, while, 
on the other hand, monotheism is found to 
move only those who have placed their faith 
ill what arc claimed by it us facts. 

Matthew Arnold said about Hellenism and 
Hebraism, that the former is guidcxl by 
^spontaneity of consciousness*, which leads lo 
poetic creation, and the latter by ‘strictness 
of conscience*, producing dogmatism in 
respect of the historical as well as the moral 
belief. These descriptions would also apjily, 
respectively, to polytheism and moiiotheiKin. 

It will be found that polytheism flourisbes 
as long us it is creative, and monotheism as 
long as it remains dogmatic. When poly- 
theism comes to rest upon dogma, all its 
spontaneity and imaginative appeal fail, 
and mere dead hollow forms remain. 
That is how Egyf)tiun and Babylonian poly- 
theism disappeared. Without creative energy 
and imaginative vision, polytheism quickly 
descends into simple fetishism. In the 
religious life of the Indian masses, the claims 
of the creative imagination of cultural |:oIy 
theism and of primitive fetishism are found h> 
be always in conflict. On the one side, tlici*'' 
is the poetic and ])liilosophieal school intcr- 
pretiiig the images in temples figuratively ami 
symbolically and leu<ling religion lo I In- 
planes of art and metaphysics; on Ihe otiur 
hand there is the dogmatic school taking I lie 
image as a divinely animated object ami 
associating it with magic and miracle. 

Thus we find that polytheism lives by 
ereativeness and thought, while monotheism 
lives by dogma and belief. Take, b’r 
example, the attitude of the creeds towards 
statements made in the sacred books. A 
monotheist finds it written in his scripture 
that God created the earth as the centre 
the universe, and on the earth He crealed 
paradise and in paradise He put Adam, ij**’ 
first man, and out of his rib He created lh*‘ 
first woman, Eve. Now he finds that if i'*’ 
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is to be a true follower he must believe in 
each one of these statements; that if he does 
not, he is a heretic. We do not know of any 
monotheistic theologian who has taken these 
statements in a figurative way. 

Take, on the other hand, a story of crea- 
tion from polytheism. One of the Hindu 
pv rands says that in the beginning there was 
a big a stone pillar, and that two 

gods, one Brahma and the other Vishnu, 
tried to find the two ends of it. The one 
(Irw up as a swan and the other crawled down 
as a tortoise at the speed of the mind, and 
(^ach went on for a thousand years; but both 
returned <1isappointed, witliout being able to 
lind the exlrenir end of the pillar. Vishnu 
confessed the fact and was declared by a 
voice to be the true god; Brahma, however, 
falsely claimed to have found the origin and 
was discredited. 

Now the religion of which the pnrana forms 
a scripture does not require of the follower a 
literal belief in the story given above. What 
it requires is an imaginative understanding 
(if the story. Hence the issue here is not 
whether Brahma became a swan and Vishnu 
a tortoise or whether it is possible to travel 
at the speed of the mind and for a thousand 
years; the question is, what is the underly- 
ing meaning of the legend? That meaning 
is clear enough to the man possessing imagi- 
nation ami thinking power. It is that the 
iiitimate beginnings of things are mysterious, 

I hat it is not possible to know them really 
:ind that one who claims to do so is a false 
god or ])rophet. The Indian jnani^ the wise 
man, while reading the story, will remind 
himself of what the Veda has said about the 
iirst origins : 

Who verily knows and who can here 

declare it — 

Whence was it born and wherefrom came 

this creation? 

(Rig., X. 129. (5); 
and he will say with Socrates that he is wiser 
than others because he knows that he knows 
nothing in respect of ultimate things. 

(b) Paganism. Another characteristic 
v^hich distinguishes polytheism from mono- 
llicism, is the attachment of the former to 
the earth — what is known as paganism. The 
monotheist is at peace with himself and his 
^surroundings when he finds, through a strong 
faith, that God is in His heaven and all is 


right with the world. The holy man of 
monotheism rejects the earth and its seduc- 
tion and lives for a world to come. Paganism 
may believe in the existence of a world after 
death, but it gives its heart away to the 
earth and is attached to all its good things. 
It hardly makes a difference between bcxly 
and soul, matter and spirit. It will strive 
aftc^r spirituality through rich sense percep- 
tions. In the dust of the earth it will dis- 
cover the divine light. 

(e) Nalurnlisiii. The primitive uleas of 
fetishism arc transfurined in cultural poly- 
theism into poetry and spirituality, .lust as, 
instead of a well or a sprhig, a whoh; river, 
in its course of hundreds of miles, bceoiiics 
sacred in jxdytheisin, similarly a whole town- 
ship or a whole mountain may become 
sacred. And why not the whole earth ? 
The polytheist delights in the earth — its 
beauty and wonder, its sweetness and all the 
comfort and joy that it offers. He tries to 
build a heaven on the earth itself. The hymn 
to the Earth in Aihnrva Vvda is a grand 
paean of naturalism. 

{(!) Mythology. This attachment to the 
glory of the earth has found most prolific 
expression in poetry and the arts through 
the creative imagination of polytheism. 
Every aspect of nature is deified. Greek as 
W'cll as Indian mythology is rich in this imagi- 
native creation. 

In a typical polytheistic creed, every god 
or gmldess is modelled bn human beings. 
Each has his points of strength as well as 
weakness. None is altogether perfect. The 
activities of one may be counteracted by 
those of another. Thus, except for their 
supernatural powers including that of work- 
ing miracles, they have the same character 
interest as men. These ancient legends, 
therefore, are the first fictional literature of 
the world. They range from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, from the refined to the coarse. 
Another interesting point about them is the 
variety of material included in them. While 
at their finest they consist of allegory and 
symbolism and suggest deep idiilosophical 
thought, at their crudest they touch feti- 
shism, totemism, and similar other features 
of primitive religion. A polytheistic pan- 
theon is a museum of human civilization. 
Sometimes the same deity or the ritual is 
found to represent different strata of human 
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culture, of which one may be divided from 
the other by ages.' 

( f?) An th ropohifru . A iithrojiolatry — ^the 
worship of u human individual or human 
individuals — was made popular in India by 
Buddhism and Jainism. The theory of 
‘avatar*, in the typieal form of which the 
divinity was believed to have ‘descended* 
into a human being, formed the brahminieal 
counterpart to this view. A similar idea 
occurs in Christianity also, but there the 
typical features of monotheism are main- 
tained. For example, the avatar when he is 
a hiiinan being is, according to the Hindu 
c(»iiceptioii, born a man with hiiinan parents; 
but monotheism with its factual outlook 
considers the divine parenthood as literally 
true. Another difference is interesting. The 
Hindu view has formulated the birth of an 
avatar as a cosmic law — that in certain 
dcFinite circumstances God incarnates Him- 
self; but Christianity considers the birth of 
its Christ as unique, quite in keeping with the 
exclusiveness of monotheistic claims. 

Another interesting i)oint is that just as 
the ‘avatar* is one at a time, therefore, there 
is by inference only one God. Hence the 
avatar theory postulates monotheism in the 
numerical sense. Not only this ; as no 
female avatar is conteniplaled, the concep- 
tion of God behind the avatar theory corres- 
ponds in more than one point with Semitic 
monotheism. Again when the person claimed 
to be an avatar is an historical person like 
Chaitanya instead of a legendary one like 
Rama or Krishna, the miracles associated 
with his life jiroduce the same difficulty as in 
the case of inonotheisni; and for this, faith 
is found necessary. Thus the avatar religion 
comes very near monotheism in the technical 
sense. 

It will be found that creative polytheism 
has attempted to absorb the avatar in its 
composite pantheon by superhumanizing 
him. It has attempted, for instance, to 
make just a deity of Krishna by giving him 
four arms, or of Datta by giving him three 
heads. 

On the other hand, the. polytheistic avatar 
theory, attached to anthropolatry, has pro- 

' For exampK the elephant-headed god of pre- 
sumably crude origins has a Vedic name-^an^pati, 
a term applied by the Veda to Itrahmanaspati, 
Ihe Lord of Brnhmnn or saered lore ; and the 
saered plant iuhl (ba.sil) is supposed to l>e ihe wife 
of Vishnu, a puniwic and Vedic deity. 


duced a plethora of divine incarnations. 
ITiere were times when every priest or 
king or the so-called spiritual preceptor 
or guru was believed to be a divine incarna- 
tion. As the holy man became after death 
a saint in Christianity, so here he became a 
sort of demigod. The Moslem idea of pir 
also fitted in here. There was even a 
thorough neglect of sectarian and credul 
differences among Hindus in their regard for 
the holy men. These men seem to have 
been placed above sect and creed by popular 
devotion. The abuses incidental to such 
unsuspecting reverence have naturally roused 
opposition from reformers. But aiithropo- 
latry is an ancient religious trait and is deeply 
rooted in the muss mind. A careful analysis 
of mass psychology would reveal a hardly 
perceptible line of demarcation between the 
conception of a God in heaven who is a 
Person, and that of a human person be- 
lieved, after his death, to have become divine. 

(/) Ilumatmni. If monotheism becomes 
anthropomorphic by necessity, polytheism is 
so by choice. And in the latter ease it is 
{H>ssiblc to forget God for a while and extract 
only a human value out of the manifestations 
of the divinity. For example, when Homer 
makes the Goddess Thetis lament, foreseeing 
the death of her hero-son Achilles— 

‘Listen, sister Nereids, that ye all hear 
and know well what sorrows are in my 
heart ... For after 1 had born (to int*) 
a son noble and strong, the chief of 
heroes, and he shot up like a young 
branch . . . but never again shall I 
welcome him back to his home* I Hail, 
Bk. xviii) — 

he makes us forget the Goddess: in the 
mother. Indian piimnas^ too, are full of love- 
ly human stories of gods and goddesses 
which have received a simpler human touch 
ill folk literature by the infusion of realism. 
There are stories of Shiva and Parvati. 
daughter of Himalaya, of their wooing and 
marriage and the home-life in Kailasa. Tliese 
exist not only in legend and poetry, but also 
ill sculpture (e.g., at Elephaiitu and Ellora). 
Then there is the prolific lyric pewtry regard- 
ing Krishna in Brindavun among the cow- 
herds and cowherdesses. 

An essential part of polytheistic humanism 
centres in the feminine interest. The deity 
has often been conceived us mother. Tlurc 
are the Vedic Aditi, the mighty molln^r 
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{iiiahi niata)f and Saraswati with the sump- 
tuous feed in her breasts. There is also 
Usha, maiden, but solicited by the wor- 
shipper as a mother by the child : 

shyatnn matnr va mvnvah — ‘May we be 
like sons of Thee, the Mother’. 

vii. 81. 4) 

Then there are the imranic goddesses and 
the tantric couception of shahti^ the mother 
f)ower in the universe. Greek mythology 
has its Athene, corresponding to Saraswati, 
and the goddess of virginity Artemis, and 
others. 

Monotheism is poor in respect of this 
wealth of human interest. The feminiiie 
interest is meagre in it. Heaven is an abode 
of males and of the sexless cherubim. In 
Islam there is mention of females in paradise, 
but they arc not divine, and there is no 
mention of their individual personality as, 
for example, we find in Indian immnic 
iieeount of nysaras. It was quite natural 
for a Christian monoLlieism, growing in ihe 


atmosphere of Greek life, to have substan- 
tially repudiated its original Semitic character 
by welcoming most of the gods and goddesses 
of paganism in the new garb of saints; and 
for the masses, accustomed to mother wor- 
ship, to be devotedly attached to the worship 
of the Virgin Mother. Here, decidedly, 
polytheism with its rich humanity has vir- 
tually superseded monotheism. 

From the above considerations it will 
appear that polytheism, in its non-fetishistic 
and creative form, has fertilized vast tracts of 
the civilized life of the world. In fact it was 
through the revival of polytheism and the 
naturalistic outlook on life with its inexhaust- 
ible imaginative creativeness that, at the end 
of a somewhat dreary if not dark ])eriod of the 
prolonged middle ages, Europe was reborn 
in spirit. Renaissance is, generally speaking, 
the triumph of Hellenism over Hebraism, or 
more characteristically, of a rich and prolific 
polytheism over artisti(fully barren mono- 
theism. 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 

By a. Dorothy Barrs 


Few jicoplc in life differentiate between the 
words ‘knowledge’ and ‘wisdom’, Mntellec- 
tnal’ and ‘intelligent’. To many each pair 
is synonymous. Knowledge can be obtained 
by all people who use the brains and read 
or study other people’s opinions in books, or 
listen to the views held by those who lec- 
ture or teach. Knowledge belongs to the 
rc'usoning, logical, concrete mind. Wisdom 
is attained through inner enlightenment and 
often comes in flashes from some higher 
source which men call inspiration or the 
Ingher mentality. Intellectuals are every- 
where in modern society but often these 
people possess narrow minds and miss the 
••dl-round intelligence of the so-called 
uneducated. Intelligence, like wisdom., is a 
rare commodity and sometimes those quali- 
bes appear in unusual jjcople who come 
nuitc unexpectedly into one’s life; thereafter 
life is enriched by these contacts. 

The majority of us possess a smattering of 
knowledge. We learn luimerous things 
through the experiences that come to us in 


life. The ideas we gatlur arc developed 
according lo our environment, our avoca- 
tion, our hobbies. Some go through life with 
little understanding of the world in which 
they live; they have very little curiosity con- 
cerning the purpose of life, and so they pass 
their days in u state of darkness or ignor- 
ance. They are content to be born, to live, 
lo reproduce their kind, to earn their daily 
bread, and to die; beyond these, which to 
them are necessities of life, their imagina- 
tion does not go. For others this is not 
enough ; they desire to know something of 
the world in which they live ; of the universe 
of which the world is a part. These mental 
types seek to know the origin of life and form ; 
of how things work and why. Today 
knowledge has aeeunmlnted so extensively 
and the mind of man has developed so 
rapidly that facts upon all known subjects can 
be obtained from many sources : museums, 
h(M)]is, lectures. 

Even among those who have emerged from 
the darkness of ignorance there are men and 
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women who delve into different depairtments 
of life’s activities. Some concentrate on 
business, the accumulation of money, and 
power ; this sometimes leads to greedy selfish- 
ness, and exploitation. Others use their 
mental capacM’tics in unravelling the intricate 
problems of politics. If these people seek 
the welfare of humanity they cun be of enor- 
mous value to the race. Frequently they 
arc seized with the desire for power and posi- 
tion; they start intrigues with politicians of 
other nations ; they play a game with finance 
and they, together with financiers, create con-> 
ditions favourable for war. Another group, 
called scientists, use their well-trained minds 
for research and experimentation in the 
laboratory. They seek to know the laws on 
which this universe is based; they are ever 
bringing forward new theories which arc 
accepted by the masses until some further 
thought and experimentation prove them to 
be fallacies, and a new hypothesis based 
oil fresh facts is presented to the world. 
A great many experiments take place in 
the effort to find cures for various symptoms 
of disease to which humanity is heir, through 
wrong living and self-indulgence. Experi- 
inc'iils arc made with gases and other sub- 
stances to find still more destructive methods 
for taking life when nations arc at war; 
these are basi'd on cruelly and suffering 
lu’caiisr animals arc often used in Ibis labora- 
tory work. 

Inventors think out machines and gadgets 
of all kinds ; tliey lake existing knowledge 
and with adajitatioiis give sfuiiething new to 
I hr world. Sometimes these inventions are 
used const riiclively and lend to make life 
simpler. Too often they are made t<i serve 
destructive ends and bring terror and misery 
1(1 millions of people. There arc many other 
ways of expressing ideas which have deve- 
loped through the ages during which man 
has lived upon the earth. 

Have the races of mankind shown wisdom 
through these multitudinous facts and accu- 
mulated ideas stored in the mind of man? 
Has man learnt to live wisely as a result of 
all the knowledge he has acquired? Look- 
ing at the world today can we say that man’s 
learning and intellect have led to the benefit 
of humanity as a whole ? Has the race found 
happiness and security, freedom from povirty, 
disease, sorrow, and other ills of life ? What 
do wc lack r Where have we gone wrong ? 


This brings us to the important questions 
•What is wisdom?’ and ‘Are we expressing 
wisdom in our lives?’ Wisdom is the 
bringing down of God-realization from the 
self within into the personal life and con- 
crete thought. God-consciousness is the 
spiritualizing of our thoughts, desires, and 
actions in the material world. If man allow- 
ed the spiritual aspect of his nature to be 
the dominant factor, greed, selfishness, 
misuse of power, exploitation, and cruelty 
would no longer result from his activities in 
the many departments of human life. 

Although man has gained so much know- 
ledge concerning numerous subjocts, he has 
failed to achieve that spiritual understanding 
which would enable him to use his mind 
constructively and wisely. Knowledge is 
easily gained and is possessed by many; wis- 
dom is a pearl of great price and belongs to 
the few. How is man to achieve this change 
of heart and mind in order to bring into his 
waking consciousness the wisdom of an 
awareness of the self within ? 

There is a technique of the spiritual life 
which is hard to understand and difficult to 
practise. There arc masses of instructions 
laid down in the world’s literature upon how 
to control the senses; to use desire, emotion, 
and thought, rather than be used by 
to redirect the will ; to realize at -one-men I 
with the God within, wbieb is the aim 
all mystics. The initial stages can be found 
through a teacher nr a book but the palh 
itself must be found and trodden by lh« 
aspirant alone. The inner experiences of the 
awakening soul are indeserilmbUr and, there 
fore, cannot be expressed, although many 
have made the attempt. There is a saying 
of the Chinese mystic l^ao-tzc, ‘Those* who 
know, tell it not; those who tell it, do in*! 
know.’ Many who find this union with 
God come back from the solitude of c?on 
templation to spend their lives in active 
service to humanity. It is soon realized Ih.d 
wisdom pcfrmcutcs the speech and action nl' 
these God-conscious men and women. 

Until at least the majfirity find time, i" 
the turmoil of life, to dwell for a period eaeli 
day in the silence for communion and closer 
contact with the ever-living Light of the 
soul, the world as a whole cannot know 
wisdom. Natural intelligence leads the 
questing mind onwards and upwards to seek 
for qualities and gifts higher than the in- 
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IcIIcct or material world can supply. With 
the awareness of the spiritual life, concrete 
Ihought, intellect, knowledge, call it what 
we will — ^which is not the apex of man’s 
achievement-must take its rightful place in 
human life, as the handmaiden of wisdom 
which is the product of spirit. When man 
reacts to wisdom in all his aelivities, the 
conditions which make for war will be over- 
come, and he will be able to live in peace and 
plenty. Love will rule instead fd hate; 
intelligence will supersede th(‘ intellect; and 
wisdom guide the hearts and minds of those 


who rule and take an active part in the 
world’s progress. 

Has the human race not yet learnt the 
lessons of war and conhict at home and 
abroad.^ The saying of Christ that ‘Those 
who use the sword must perish by the sword’ 
surely applies lo those who make wars and 
are, therefore, responsible for the untold 
misery and suffering which must inevitably 
follow, for war can never end war. The 
soul’s awakening will show to humanity a 
better way of life, will bring wisdom into our 
lives, and will help us to build a saner and 
hap])icr world for all. 


TIIK (;OD OF SPINOZA 

Jiv SwVMl PjtAJNANANANDA 


'I'here is only one substance according to 
Spinoza, suid that siibstatice is self-complete, 
self subsistenl , iiiiinilc, and all-embracing. 
‘The concejit of (2od and the concept of 
Xalurc are for Spinoza identical with the cofi- 
(M'pl of Substance.’ This substance is the 
riindamental Reality and world-ground 
ricrnal (hnl, or in the beautiful language t)f 
lh\ lloffding it can be said, ‘Everything 
wliieli is predicated of suhstanee must also be 
preitieablc of God.’ He is one and possess- 
fd of intinite attributes, something other than 
(iod Flimself. Hesicles God no substance 
can be conceived, ‘everything which is, is in 
(lod and, without (2od, can neither exist nor 
I'C understood.’ 

S]»inoza’s God is the primal cause of 
everything. He says in his Kthira : ‘Clearly, 
tliircforc, God is one, that is only one subs- 
tance can be granted in the universe, and that 
’substance is absolutely inlinite.’ 

There are four logical argunnuits which 
lorin Spinoza’s ontological proofs for the exis- 
Iciiee of Got!. The first is : the eoncej)lion of 
Ihal as infinite substunee is clear, and being 
infinite, God is possessed of an infinite qiia- 
iily, i.c. virisfetirv. The second is : there is 
an logical contradiction regarding the possi- 
nlity of God’s existence. So what is possible 
inist exist. Thirdly, we the tinite beings are 
n-ver created by ourselves. There must be 
'•nine one greater than and outside of us as 
creator or designer, and He is the infinite 


being, God. Ffnirthly, an inlinite being will 
necessarily possess inlinite power and thereby 
He maintains His own existence. Spinoza 
says that this world is an infinite gigantic 
creation, and if it be extended inlinitely in 
lime and space, the luiman conception will 
not be helpless without finding r>nt God as 
its only cause. Sr), well has it been said by 
Dr, Windlebaiid : ‘S|)inoza’s definition of 
suhsfanev or r/r/f//, as the essence Ivssntiht) 
wbieli involves its own existence, is only the 
condensed expression of the ontf)1ogieu1 proof 
ff)r the exisfi'iiee of Gr)d.’ 

Spinoza also did not deny the existence of 
the world ])roecss as he enrielied his imniMuent 
(lod with and r.vfcnsittn^ the two 

at tributes. Thought is the soul, mind or 
spirit, and extension is brnly r)r matter. But 
in spite of the two attributes of the one and 
nneonditioned Absolute, he clearly subsumed 
that Iboiigb Gorl is the indwelling cause of 
everything and possessed of attributes, yet 
‘God, and all the attributes of Gori, are 
eternal.’ ‘Body and soul arc not two in 
kind, blit constitute one being looked at from 
two different sides,’ as stated by Prof. 
Falekenburg. Material and spiritual arc 
merely the two sides of one and the same 
necessary world process. Tt can be compar- 
ed to a magnet with its two poles, positive 
and iicgativc. As positive and negative poles 
arc really the two extremes of one and the 
same magnet, so thought and extension, 
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spirit and matter are the two wades of one 
and the same substance God.' ‘There is 
nothing real which is not both “extended*^ and 
“ideal”. There is no “lifeless matter”, no 
“immaterial siiirit”.’ They assume two differ- 
ent manifestations only for the world 
process, otherwise they lose their separate 
entities in the one eternal ocean of the Abso- 
lute; or it may be put in the expressive 
language of Dr, Schweglcr that ‘everything 
individual, as finite, merged in the gulf of 
substance’.- 

Spinoza’s God is an independent unity, 
and this God cures iu»t for anything other 
than Himself. Spinoza himself has defined, in 
his Ethicdf that God is ‘that which is in itself 
and is conceived by itself’. 

Tt is true that from the transcendental point 
the parallel modes of these attributes may be 
reconciled without entering into any contra- 
diction with their Ground. The Hegelians 
like Erdmann and others maintain this view- 
They say that the attributes have no real 
existence in the Substance, they are assumed 
only to represent ‘the subjective ways of 
understanding the world of things and minds 
in relation to God,’ as Prof. Blialtacharyya 
puts it. But Kuno Fischer maintains a diffe- 
rent view. He says that those lw«) attributes 
should be considered as two real potencies or 
supreme powers, as two lines of divine acti- 
vities. Prof. Adamson reminds us that this 
rcalistiic expression can be undcrslood otily 
in the light of the more purely logical 
conception ; otherwise ‘consciousness and 

' cf. Swaiiii Ahhrfl:iii:7.nil«, Srtf-Knmiclctlfic. 

- Ihil hrn u’c shnijlrl not overlook one of the 
wrijirlity mill iiitrcnioiis comments of Dr. Halfhii', 
fis he :;siys: ‘The theory of Spinoza which rcihieei 
thoin;hl ami l•xlension lo pHrallel attributes of the 
one substiiiiee does not. help us- . . . Spiiiozirs 
merles of thought :nv, of course, not such n unity: 
they iti'f only parallel lo the modes of extension. 
Hut unless ihoiifrhl is conceived a.s ii unity that 
Iraiiseends iliis parallelism, kiiowledj;o remains im- 
cxphiiiied- It is not possible lo attribute such a 
view to Spinoza ihoiiffli perhnim there are some 
indications of it in his theory.' 

Prof, .loeehirn :dso supports it in the same way 
when he says: ‘Hut, becsiii-ie they (i.e. tluujuht 
.■i.nil extension) are “ultimate” he eaiinoL admit that 
ill the itealily all the distinct eliaraeters are ns 
such trcnseerided and absorbed ; so he is left with 
plurality “in” an absolute unity, and the meta 
phorieal “in” leaves the conception totally iiii- 
inlelligihle. . . . e<nd by his failure to rcenneile the 
plurality of tf-e Atlrihiites as ultimate ehnraeters 
of God with his tra4isparent unity. Still must 
not abuse the lieenee. V'or Spino/ . . . rises above 
the Nprklial way of representing t-se “relation” off 
Lie Attributes to one another and to God.’ 


extension arc ways in which the sum of being 
is apprehended by us; but there is only one 
sum of being.’ He says that like the waves 
of the sea, the modes have no existence in 
themselves; ‘but they are the manner in 
which the infinite essence gives expression to 
itself.’ 

Whatever may be the controversies about 
the parallel attributes thnufiht and extevshw 
of God, it is true that though Soinoza admits 
the two attributes of his unconditioned sub- 
stance, he really docs not admit their separate 
entities or existence apart from his Essence, 
the Ground; ‘he treats them’, in the words of 
Caird, ‘as negative and illusory in themselves ; 
he finds in God a ground of reality, of a self- 
assertive, self-determining, self-maintaining 
being.’ lie is absolutely self-dcpcndcnt and 
unirpie. Jfeing perfect and all-inclusive, 
there is nothing to be desired outside of Him. 
He is the cause of all, but iineauscd Himself. 
But it should be remembered that everything 
other than GfKl is illusion and error, or it may 
be said, as Prof. Norman Smith nicely puts it, 
that ‘finite existences arc illusions of the 
imagination that vanish when their essence is 
realized to be continuous with, and indivisible 
from, the one reality.’ 

The God is S])inoza is the Whole, a ml 
though He apprehends the capability of divi- 
sion, is yel absolutely indivisible. He is 
simple, indctenniiiate, and concrete. There is 
Tif) limitation or liniteness in the Whole; Ib- 
is one and identical in His essence and exist 
ctice. All liinitatioiiK die out or cease te 
exist in the undivided unity of (>rKl. 

The manifold appearance is the outcome ef 
creation or emanation. But it is an intercsl- 
iiig thing to be noticed that this creation nr 
cmanution does not come out from God, Iml 
it remains in God. The manifold world is 
created out of finite things or modi, and 
is their indwelling cause, not transceiicleiil 
creator*. The God of Spinoza, then, is really 
the free cause. ‘There is no different law hy 
which God acts, but He Himself is a law." 
The ground and the consequence — freeib m 
and the inner necessity — arc the same and 

* IV)f. A. fi. Tpylor urges here: ‘My objeili'’*' 
lo Spinoza’s formula would be based not on wiint 
it nsscrU but on what it denies. It asserts, tnil 
it seems lo me that (!od acts “by the h’"' ! 
his own nptiire”, but folsely sets siieh aeli‘a> } 
God ill opposition to “free action”, as though 
complete identity of voluntas and nu/Mri/ 
not itself the very ideal of perfect freedom. 
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identical with the Whole ol Spinoza. *The 
relation of cause and effect, he (Spinoza) in 
the end shows, is not only identical with that 
of ground and consequent, but also with that 
of substance and quality.’ This Wtoie of the 
eternal One is the highest knowledge; and 
from the rcMl'/atiun of this knowledge arise the 
supreme joy and happiness for us. 

But. this realization or the method of arriv- 
ing at the union of man with order of things, 
or with God is purely an intellectual process. 
It is called intuition’ according to Spinoza. 
This intuition is ntd the ^intuition’ or *apper- 
ception’ of Kant, as intuition and even inner 
intuition, for Kant, arc nothing but the 
representation of appearance, and arc subject 
to the form or a priori condition of time ; or in 
the words of Prof, ihiton, it can be said that in 
intuition, aeeoiding to Kant, ‘the mind intuits 
itself, not us it is in itself, but only as it ap- 
pears to itself,’ and so it is p’lenomcnal. 
'rhe apperception (»f Kant is also a power or 
faculty of mind which can be taken to be 
identical with understanding or empirical self- 
identity. Spinoza’s intuition transcends even 
the *ronscu‘ntia^ of Deseartis and the temporal 
‘1-consciousness* of Ixubnitz. It can be call- 
ed the God-intuition which, though involves a 
speculative intellectual process or vision, is 
the fountain of bliss sublime and divine unity 
with God.' This G«)d of Spinoza is also diffe- 
rent froTii the ‘Thing-in-itself’ of Kant; 
because the ‘Thing-iii-itself’, for Kant, re- 

' S(» Prof. Seth also ailinits : *For Spinoza, with 
;«ll his inlelieetiialism, the mural and praetieal 
i'lliTesl may be said to be supreme, since the 
service which the intelleetnal vision of all 
il'.iiias, in the li|r.hl of their divine iiiiily and iieees- 
:>ily, renders to man is to free him innn *Mhe 
of the passions*' ; for Spino/a, as for 
Socrates, virtue is knowledge-’ 


mains for ever beyond the reach of human 
intellect and appreciation, whereas the all- 
containing God for Spinoza can be intuited 
and known by the intellect, and He can be 
appreciated in the Divine Communion. 

The divine flash of God-intuition of Spinoza 
is really other-worldly and sublime. It lies 
quite along the path of mysticism. The union 
with God or God-intuition, us Dr. Windlebuiid 
calls it, is the ‘theory of cogwifion, with its 
three stages, which sets intuition, as the 
immediate ap])rehensiori of the eternal logical 
resulting of idl things from God, as knowledge 
sub specie tvterniiuiis, above perception and 
the activity of the intellect’.* ‘The more we 
understand’, Dr. Hoffdiiig well concludes, 
‘that we ourselves and our conditions arc 
determined by the infinite nature, by God 
Himself, who moves in us as w<‘ll as iii all 
things acting upon us, the more we regard our- 
selves not as a single, isolated, impotent being 
but as included in God and identical with 
Him. We feel pleasure in this thought, since 
it is the fruit of the highest activity of our 
mind, and Dleasure too at the thought of the 
Being who is the cause of I he joy with which 
knowledge lills us ; Thus arises an iiilellec- 
tual love of God (un/or intellectualis di‘<), 
which fills us with the highest peace. . . • 
Through that intellectual love of God, founded 
in our union with the absolute Being, our true 
nature is ex[)ressed ; . . . we are inimortul.’ 

' Dr. N. K. Hnihm:^ .‘dsu s:iys riahily : 'Inliiitioii 
is **iiiiclerst:!ntlinfr -il •! ;mil not by process'*, 

Spiiio/.:i says. . . . It springs from knowledge of the 
iilliiiiatc reality in its asperl of totality ami eter- 
nity- From this slamlpoiiit Intuition seems to be 
an extension and eonsiimmation of reason and 
appears to bt* more intimate with reason than 
with ‘ense.’ 



ANSWER 

Hv TaN 13 K\ Dkvi 


There is suiiielhiii^ 1 want to write ; 

I have been to write it for a million years ; 

Hill the imaj;.e is not; elear. 

Anil the words will not come. 

Tliere is something; I waul to find ; 

I have ffropeci for il 
During: interniinuhle searelies. 

Will it remain hidileii Ibr ever? 

And am 1 a dupe 
Of blind hiUKiii^rs - 
Wild elianee? 

There is somethin}; 1 long to see-- 
To toiieh and hear and make my own. 

Is il imallaimible-- 
A mirage— a dream? 

Or is il nearer limn the blood in the.se veins. 
Closer than myself, 

Warmer than tlu' liaiidelasp of a friend? 

Soiiielhing is longing, beatiiifr, driving, hoping, 
.sighing, rising within me. 

Ill this dark eloud called *r 
Perhaps the illimitable sun is hid. 

So dark, so dark the eloud - 
f ask *Shall that siin ever break through?' 


1 call silently in pain, 

‘Where — where is light, 

And when shall there be knowing?’ 

Millions have culled thus since the begiiiniiig. 

And they will call on, for ever. 

Is this, then a game of chance, 

Or is it a niysterioiiK pilgrimage? 

Speak! Speak! 0 Voice hid in stone — 

In stars - in my weary heart. 

Shall death give the answer? 

And shall birth make me to forget again? 

Aga-iii and again, shall we forget, for ever? 

VVilt Thou not come forth to save, 

O Unknown? 

Or art Thou eiidles.sly inexorable — 

(':ireles.s, eriicl - 

(oiidemnirig Thy creatures to limitless iineerlainty ? 

Somehow, somewhere. 

Will not mercy and love prevail? 

fn.serutabh* Iteing — 

Thou (lOtl - 
Answer! 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Rkminiscences of Sri Ramakrisiina 

Sri MaheiidrHiiuth Diitta, the younger 
brother of Swanii Vivekanunda, who leads a 
seeluded life of study and meditation in 
Culeutta, met Sri Uamakrislina for the first 
time about si.xty years ago, and several times 
afterwards. lie has related some of his most 
interesting reminiseenees of Sri Ramakrishiia 
ill his latest book in Bengali, exeerpts from 
which, translated by Siyumi Jagadiswara- 
nanda, have appeared in the Ilumati AlJairs 
for February 1945. Referring to his first 
meeting with Sri Ramakrishiia, he says : 

My first meeting with him look place in a 
.summer evening of 1882 or 1883 in the house of 
Sri Kamachniidra Du tin, — my neighbour and rela- 
tive. Hearing that the Paramahamsa of l^^kshi- 
npswar had come, a luowd of al ut fifty persons 
of whom 1 was one, gathered in ihc house almost 
ord of curiosity. ... All eyes were fixed on him. 


He was very simple and iiiiaKsiimiiig like a villager. 

As I sal near him, I felt like keeping quid. Tin 
assembled p(‘f»ple felt a similar mood and sat sileiil. 
Ik* himself was speaking a few words now ami 
then. • . . llis mind was always in such a liigk 
plane that when In* used to s|M‘ak, he brought 
down his miml b.v force from its di/.Ky heights. 
All present slowly got overpowered liy his aiign^^t 
presence and felt uplifted. After sitting for 
while he began to imirniur a song, on Kali u»- 
Krishiia. I had heard previously expert singers, 
but the song of Sri Hamakrishna was woiiderfiiHv 
inspiring,. How sweet his voice was! He nseil 
to be absorbed so deeply in the ideas uiidm’lying 
the song thal he appeared to float In the thoughts 
fif the song, as it were. . . . Our minds got lj*|'*(t 
with his mind. ... I forgot hunger and thir-jt 
and also all my engagements. . . . Ijis wens 
were soft and convincing, forceful and 
ing. When the time drew near for departure I h " 
a sort of strong, nttra/dion for him. This atlriR‘b‘!” 
was neither affection, nor love, nor respect ; > 
was the heart’s desire to he in his holy eomp:'»>* 

. ■ . A kind of intoxication which overtook »• 
all in his presence lasted for full three .? 

least in my ea.se. Though J followed my • 
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routine as usual, I did not set any interest in 
them — ^my mind was away from them ; it was 
with Sri Ramakrishna, as if he had snatched it 
away. This, in short, is the impression of my first 
•]u*eting. 

Maheridranath Dutta particularly re- 
members the states of divine ecstasy (sanuidhi) 
in which Sri Ramakrishna would often be 
found, and giving a vivid description of one 
such state, observes : 

Once in the house ofl Ramachandra Dutta, 
J’aramahnmsaclev had come. ... As soon as Sri 
Kamakrishna was garlanded he hummed a hymn 
ill low tone and passed into samadhi . . . such a 
licavenly atmoHjiherc .of holiness and calmness, 
Iicace and blessedness w:i.s created that none wished 
to move his body or limbs. . . . Oor breath 
lif*(‘uine rhytlimk: and ^ slow. Our minds lost 
[lieir outgoing tendencies and turned inward. 
Those ^ who never practised ^ meditation in 
their life experienced a meditative mood. . . . 
FWIIuenee that emanated Irom his body filleil 
up the room like the fragrance of a flower, and 
overwhelm'eil us. ... I have travelled in many 
countries of Kurope and Asia, but 1 have nowhere 
come aXToss swli a .slrangc man, such n (icmI- 
intoxicated soul. To him Ood was all in all and 
everything else was trash. 

Ill these reminiscences we get a glimpse of 
Iht' sublime nature of Sri Uamakrishna’s 
inllueiice over the group of sincere young men 
who were gathered round him, knit together 
in the bonds of spiritual fraternity. Those 
who visited Sri Ramakrishna even casually 
becatiie friendly, and talked of him whenever 
I hey met. Not infrecpiently iherc were 
instances when the wlinle night was spent in 
the parks or streets of Calcutta by friends 
deeply engrossed in lalk about Sri Rama- 
krishna. Sj. Dutta reveals how, in a quiet 
way, Sri Ramakrishna exercised his liberali- 
zing iiiMueiiee on the then orthodox Caleiitta 
soeiel.y. Tnterdining among the people of 
different castes beeainc a common feature, at 
least ‘in the feedings organized in connection 
with his visit’. Brahmins and iion-brahmins 
dined together giving up their narrow caste 
prejiidiees ; for, Sri Ramakrishna had told 
I hem that as sincere devotees of the Lord they 
hirnied a class by themselves. They had no 
W'parate caste, and consecpieiitly were above 
social restrictions. A new fact narrated by 
tl>e writer refers to the introduction into the 
then Hindu society, by Sri Ramakrishna, of 
the system of greeting each other by bowing in 
bidian style. Evidently such practice did not 
lind favour with the anglicized section of 
Calcutta society of those days. Maheiidra- 
“idh Dutta adds that Sri Ramakrishna always 
set the example by bowing first, and even 


persons like Girish Chandra Ghose and Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to learn this etiquette from 
him. 

Awakened India 

Swami Vivekananda visualized the future of 
India us great and glorious, and declared that 
her awakening could be brought about by the 
sacrifice of a number of unselfish, thorough- 
going young men. He strongly urged the 
Indian youth to steer clear of superstitious 
orthodoxy and anglicized spirit, and develop 
a passionate love for everything Indian. These 
stirring words of Swami Vivekananda, spoken 
forly-eight years ago, are as vitally significant 
today as they were when they were uttered. 
Unfortunately the tendency to imitate 
Western forms is growing hi India. And 
instead of assimilating the good points of other 
nations, we are doing the opposite. Western 
shibboleths, with their soulless materialism, 
are capturing the imagination of the youth 
of India while Indian ideals do not interest 
them any more. In his illummatiiig address 
to Simla Vyayam Samiti, Calcutta, Sadhu 
T. L. Vaswani said that he had found Indian 
young men imitating and becoming servile 
imitators of Western forms and institutions. 
Such imitation is useless from two points of 
view : In the first place Indians can never 
become Europeans or attain racial or national 
equality by copying European methods; in 
the second place, it is impo.ssil)le to imitate 
I he Westerners in tato, for avc cannot help 
being what we inherently are. It usually 
haiqieiis that the non-essential features of 
Kuro])ean society are more easily copied than 
Die virtues, resulting in our degeneration and 
denationalization. 

In order that India may progress towards 
her goal of freedom, Sadhu Vaswani believed 
there was need for three kinds of men whom 
he called, respectively, — volunteers, wan- 
derers, and wnrship])ers. According to him 
the volunteers were those who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the service of the mother- 
land and who did not think in terms of 
religious denominations. The wanderers, he 
said, were to move from village to village, 
speaking to the village folk about India’s 
cultural message and spiritual ideals. They 
should also impart secular education on purely 
naticftial lines, stressing the importance of 
])liysieal culture. The third group of men, 
named by the speaker as worshippers, was 
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needed to serve India, like true Karma-Yogis, 
looking upon service of man as worship of God. 
* Awakened India’ will have to play a great 
part in the new world order when the war- 
weary nations will turn to her for spiritual 
ministration. The future greatness of India 


lies, as it did in the past, in her becoming, 
once again, the spiritual teacher of the world. 
In any progressive movement Indians will 
have to keep spirituality in the forefront and 
give up imitating the ways of foreigners. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


NATUltfi UF CONSCIOUSNESS IN HINDU 
PIllUISOHUy. By S. K. Saksena, M.A.. Pii.D- 
Published by Nand Kishurc and Bros., Benares. 
Bp. via Price Bs. 7-H. 

The eugnilivc relationship of man to his 
environment is unique, and nowhere does this 
unique characteristic display itself more forcibly 
than in his consciousness. And so, the problem 
of consciousness has occupied a most prominent 
place in all branches of philosophy, particularly 
in psychology and epistemology. In Hindu 
philosophy the problem acquires great value as 
it is related to the vital questions of bondage, 
release, and hrahma-jnana. What is Conscious- 
ness? What is its essence? How does it differ 
from the iitniun? What e<rc its relations to sedf- 
consciousness and self-luminacy ? And above all 
how docs it stand in relation to Unconsciousness? 
These arc some of the questions which retiuire to 
Ins dealt with from the Hindu point of view. 
And Dr. Saksena, the learned author of the 
treatise under review, has, 'in his doctorial thesis, 
attempted in a clear and forceful style to deal 
with the above problems and has succeeded in 
presenting 'a picture of the essentially and 
solely Hindu view of Consciousness along with 
the characteristic features which distinguish it in 
broad relief from its Western ally’. 

The eight chapters of this well-written thesis con- 
tain a clear expo.sitioii of the ontological, epistemo- 
logical, psychological, and transcendental nature 
of (lonsciousness ; and of the relationship between 
the chit and the achil. W'hat strikes the reviewer 
as must valuable in the book is the learned 
author’s thorough, systematic, and critical esti- 
mation of the comparative values of the contri- 
butions made by different schools of Indian 
philosophy to the study of Consciousness. Of 
course, in dealing with samvii, anubhuli, or 
upalabdhi the :*.uthor has had to pay special atten- 
tion to Sunkhyu Yoga and Nyaya-Vaisheshika 
positions, and also to the views of Shankara, 
Kamanuja, as well as to those of Vachaspati and 
Vijnanahhikshii. Dr. Saksena’s discussion of the 
self-luminacy of Consciousness in relation to mystic 
experience deserves special mention. The reviewer 
is tempted to say that a critical exposition of 
the Unconscious as understood by the psycho- 
analysts from the Hindu point of view will be 
particularly welcome from the scholarly ptn of 
Dr. Saksena. Hut, then, 1 forget the author has 
set a limit to his researches by conAning him- 


selil to ‘an independent and critical study of the 
Hindu view of Consciousness in its individual 
and distinctive traits’. Nature o/ Conscious 
ness is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
Indian psychological study, and the learned 
author has placed every student of philosophy 
under a debt of obligation to him liy the timely 
publication of his valuable research thesis. It is 
now the duty of others to take up the work of 
synthesis fur which we have brilliant suggestions 
ill the book under review, specially in its 
epilogue. I have no hesitation in recommending 
this scholarly work to every student of compara- 
tive philosophy as a valuable and stimiilnting 
source book. Nature of Consciousness is n 
work without a copy of which no philosophical 
library, private or public, may be said to be 
complete. 

P. S. Natdu 

NEW LIUllT ON SRI KRISHNA Ik OITA. 
(Voi.. I). Ky Dr. Mohan Sinoii. Published by 
Dr. Mohan Singh, 13 1 2, Kapurthala House, Lahore. 
Pp. 1(12. Price Bound Ks. 7-H, Unbound Ns. . j . 

Sister Nivedila in her jireface to The Cradle 
Talcs of Hinduism wrote, w'hile disriissing the prob 
lems eonnccted with the personality of Sri 
Krishna, thus ; 

*We have thus to decide whc'ther the Krislin.n of 
the Puranic stories here given, and the Kri.siiii:i 
Partha Sarathi of the Mahabhnrata, {iii'e two or 
one. On the answer to this depends a great deal 
of history. If they are two, is Krishna P:?.rllja 
Sarathi new at the time of the last reecnsion oi 
the Mahnbharatn, or is he .some aneiciit hero ol’ 
the Aryan i>coplcs, with whom Kri.shna Heraklcs 
is then fused, to become the popular vehicle i>t 
Vedin ideas? In the hands of highly tniinnl 
Indian scholars — competent as na foreigner could 
be to apply the tests of language and of theolo- 
gical evolution — it i» my belief that these inquirinf 
might receive reliable solutions. I doubt that alien 
opinions could ever be much more than inlerestinU 
speculations.' (Italics ours). 

This dream of Sister Nivedita receives pari i d 
fulfilment in the volume under review. Dr- Mohan 
Singh of the University Oriental College, Lahore, 
has ntally thrown new and valuable light on 
Krishna. We believe that the line of research h** 
has intuitively chosen is the correct one, and d 
is also supported by the mass of invaluable refer- 
ences he has quoted in support of his views. Ik' 
has developed clearly and convincingly the theory 
of avatars in Hindu theology, philo.sophy, siid 
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mytholof^y, and has proved that Sri Krishna is one 
and the same Divinity manifesting itself in various 
forms. As the Gita truly siiys, 

‘Avajananti mam mudhnh manutthim lanum- 
ashritam, param bhavamajananto mama hhuta- 
maheshvarnm’ (IX- 11). 

With a rourage of conviction rare in the ordinary 
run of Indirui savants, Dr. Mohan Singh has brush- 
ed aside the patronising yet puerile criticisms of 
Western scholars about the truthfulness of our 
puranas and epics, the Vedas and the Gita, and has 
delved into them, and brought out the truths hid> 
den from the irreverent gaxe of scofting, yet 
ignorant, ChristiiMi scholars from the West. 

Indian scholars and Western indologists will find 
much food for stimulating thought in this book. 
Kvery true Hindu will find in its pages an autho- 
ritative confirmation of the beliefs which he or 
she has sucked with the mother’s milk. We wish 
Dr. Mohan Singh all success in his further 
researches in this direction. 

The highly illuminating foreword by Sri Krishna 
Vrvm is a fitting introduction to such a fine book. 
We could only wish that the paper and get-up 
had only been more worthy of the subject dealt 
with. 

TIIK PKACOCK LIITK. RiuTKn by V. N. 
IbirsHAN. Published bp Padma Ptihlicutioiis 
Lid., Hombap, Pp, thU -I .twiv. Price Rs. 6*. 

Here is a delightful anthology and one that i.s 
of spc(‘inl importance in the literary world of 
lo<lay. It is a collection of poems in English, 
liy Indian writers. The poems arc not transla- 
tions init have been written directly in English, 
iilthough the Editor has wisely made an exception 
to tills rule in the case of four poets. 

I lido- English poetry is flescribcd by the Eiiitor 
MS *ii full-blooded orphan l:Migiiishing fur want 
iii proper care and recognitions.' This book 


should do much to prove that this orphan not 
only deserves recognition but has an important 
function to fulfill. Some critics fear that the 
encouragement of Indian literature in English is 
detrimental to the cause of national literature. 
These critics have apparently not yet grasped the 
tremendous depth and breadth to which their 
nationalism must go- No one can be truly 
national who is not international as well. And 
ii this is so in the spheres of politics and econo- 
mics it is of far greater importance in the sphere 
of culture ns expressed in religion, art and 
lilcrature. To India and Indians it is of par- 
ticular importance. Fur the time is upon us when 
India’s voice shall be heard in the West. The 
modern Kciiaissaticc in India is leading, to this 
ns surely as the decay in Western civilization is 
preparing the ground for its reception. It is 
through channels such as this anthology of poetry 
that that voice will go. 

If, from the technical point of view, some of 
these poems leave much to be desired, this is 
easily counterbalanced by their inner vrorth. In 
the words of V.N. Bhushan : This poetry ‘Justi- 
fies itself by its strange beauty anil newness of 
genius. ... At times it is nerve of energy and 
strength of wing that arc visible ; at other times 
it is intellectual depth and intuitive suggestive- 
ness that are supreme. . . . Indeed, the many 
facets of the best Indo-Englisli poetry lend their 
admirer amphu* flight into the realm where Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty tone into each other. • . 

The publishers of this book tell us that it is the 
first of a series of anthologies of Indo-English 
lilcrature. Those to follow will be anthologies of 
essays, short stories, and one-act plays. We wel- 
come the idea and hope that those to come will 
equal this produidioii in excellence of get-uj) and 
(ontent. 

luKNE B. Bay. 


NEWS AND HEPORTS 


SWAMI MAIIIMANANDA 

It is with the deepest sorrow that we reeonl 
llic passing away of Swami Mnhimaiinnda at 
Benares a.t 2-1.5 p-m. on Wedne.sday, the 2:ird May. 
lie joined the Bamakrishiia Math at Belur in 
HMWJ. After a few years’ stay there he went to 
Benares where he lived almost uninterruptedly 
till the end. He was a member of the Governing 
Bixly of the Rapmakrishnn Mission and a Trustee 
"f the Bamakrishna Math. Ho was noted for his 
s*clf-help and sweet nature. His age at the time 
passing, away was over 81 years. 

bamakrishna MISSION SABADA PITIIA 

We have received a copy oi the scheme and 
report of the activities of the Bamakrishna Mission 
harada Pitha, Belur, for the years 1941-44. The 


Saradn 'Pitha was sLurted in the year I fill as a 
new cdiicational centre of the Mission in a building 
of its ow'ii nr<?.r the Belur Math- It has now two 
main sections, viz. the Vidyumaiulira or College 
.section, and the Sliilpamandira or Technical 
sci'lioii. The Management of the Sarada Pitha 
has in view the oi'X'ning of a third section, viz. 
Tattvamniidirn, devoted to religion and philosophy, 
and the adilitinn of an Agrieiillural branch as well 
as a Teachers’ Training branch. 

Vidpamandira ; The Bamakrishna Mission 
Vidynmandira, an Intermediate Arts College, resi- 
dential in character, and r.fliliated to the Calcutta 
University, came into existence in 1941. The 
College and Hostel arc close to each other amid 
quiet and peaceful surroundings. The College has 
a decent Library and a well-provided Common 
Boom. In addition to regular lectures by a 
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brilliant staff which included some monastic 
members of the Order, coarhiniT classes Viere held 
in all subjects during the period under review- 
The boys took Iteen interest in debates and 
meetings, and ran a manuscript mag;arinc. The 
Vidyamandira is run on the principle of the ancient 
gurukula system. As such they are under a 
healthy discipline, and attend to most of the 
household work. Kegular religious classes were 
held and attention was paid to the spiritual train* 
ing of the boys. The boys were encouraged to 
lake active pari in games and excursions, and in 
nrgcaiii/ing dramas and special functions. The 
cxarainalion results were highly encouraging: Of 
19 students who .sal for the I. A. Examination in 
19fC}, 19 came out successful; in 1944, out of 12 
students 11 came out .suecessftil. In each of the 
years two .secured .scholarships. The Vidyamandira 
offers full-free and part-free studentship facilities 
to poor but meritorious students. 

Shilimmandira : The Itnnmkri.sbna Mi.ssion 

Shilpamandira, started in February 1912, trained 
up a number of carpetilcrs, eleclricians, and 
filters. The aver;igie strength of the Technical 
section was 175 during the period under review. 
It is housed in a hi^ building of its own, and has 
a h'vrge workshop and two hostels attached to it. 
The iiinnagcmeiit has a plan for starting three- 
year euur.ses in electrical, mechanical, and auto- 
mobile engineering, supplemented by practical 
training in workshops where small machinery of 
various kinds will be manufactured. 

Needs: (1) For teaching science subjects in the 
Vidyanianclin^ a .science section, equip|>od with 
a first-class laboratory, hais to Lw opened. The 
estimated cost of buildings and c(|uipmciil is 
Rs. 2,50,(M)0/-. (2) Extension of the Vidyajuandira 
hostel building, with a view to accommodate over 
■14)0 students, will entail an expenditure of 
Ks. 2,00,000/'. (5) To cnm|)lclc the College build- 

ing Its. 50,000/- are needed, (l) A .spacious prayer 
hall, with shrine, for nhoiii .500 .sliidciits will cost 
Its. 50,000/-. (.5) The cost of eoii-striiclion and 

equipment of a gymnasium, for HH) boys, will 
amount to about Us. 15,000/-. (G) A sum of 
lls. .50,000/- is needed far providing, the hoys W'ith 
a large dining, hull and for the construction of a 
kitchen. (7) A sum of Its. 10,000/- is urgently need- 
ed to meet the cost of sinking a tube-well or ex- 
cavating a lank for go^ul water supply. (8) Acqui- 


sition of land for the Sargda Pitha will cost 
Rs. 2,00,000/-. (9) To ensure stability of the 

institution, a Provident Fund of at least 
Us. 1.00,009/- is absolutely necessary. 

SRI SARADA VIDYALAYA, MADRAS 
(Kamakrishna Mission) 

Report for 1941 

The Report on the working of the Sri Sarada 
Vidyalayn, Madras, one of the prominent educa- 
tional institutions of the Mission for girls, for 
the year 1941, shows an increase in strength, and 
Itrogress in the different schools under its manage- 
iiieiit. The total number of admissions during the 
year was 871, and withdrawals G52, thus leaving 
a total strength of 1,810 at the end of the year. 
In June 1914 Slniidard VI was opened in the 
(iirls’ Elementary School. , 

A new section to teach instrumental music was 
opened during the year. Of the 72 girls sent up 
for the final examiiuiLion in the High School, 59 
were declared eligible for college course. In the 
Tridning School, 12 passed the T. S. L. C. 
Examination, and 12 |:As.scd the E. S. L. C. 
Examination. Cla.sses in moral and religious 
iuslruetion were regularly held for the pupils 
and the members of the staff. Opportunities were 
afforded for physical training and games. Other 
activities consisted of literary meetings, excur- 
sions, and organization of a scout group. There 
were respec: lively 25 and <10 inmates in the High 
School llo.stel and Training School Hostel. The 
two important needs of the insliliilioii arc: (1) 
Finding a permanent liahiliitioii for the several 
sehfM)ls ; (2) securing endowments for the SeluHtls 
and the Training Section. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO 

We have rcceiveil the programme of work of 
Ihe Veduiilfi Society of Northern California, San 
Franei.sro, for the month of February 1945. Of 
Ihe hi-weckly lectures delivered by the Swaiiii in 
charge men Lion may he made of tlie following. 
‘The Law of Karma and Reincarnation’, 'The 
Nature and Practice of Inner Coiiscioiisncss', ‘The 
Spiritual Experienecs of Sri Ramakri.shiin ami 
their Significance to the Western Mind’. The 
last of the above-mentioned lectures was dclivemi 
on the occasion of the celebration of the birthiliiy 
anniversary of Sri Kamakrishna. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Coal is reached.*’ 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Belur Math, September 1930 


Afternoon — about five. Mahapurush 

Muharaj is sitting in his own room. He is 
far from being well. For some days past he 
has a cold and asthma. Now and then there 
is slight fever, too. To talk is a great strain 
to him. Nevertheless he is moved when people 
show eagerness to see him or talk of their 
troubles. He cannot keep himself to himself 
then. Forgetting his own bodily ailments 
he hastens to try and give them comfort and 
peace of mind. A retired judge has just come 
with his wife, son, and a widowed daughter. 
As they paid their respects to Maharaj, he 
asked them very tenderly to take their scats. 
There was a mat on the floor and they sat 
down there. After some casual talk the 
gentleman pointing to his daughter said, 
'This is my daughter. She has recently lost 
her husband. She is terribly upset. She has 
not yet been able to get over the shock. 
That is why I have brought her to you.* 
Mahapurush Maharaj kept saying ‘Ah 1 Ah !’ 
Me remained silent for some time. Then 
said gently, ‘This is the nature of the 
^wld, mother. Sorrow, suffering, agony— 
these are what it is made up of. Of real 
*'nppiness there is practically none in the 


world. And this cycle of birth and death no 
one can get away from. Man has no hand 
over it. God is the governor of these three 
phases of the world : Creation, existence, and 
destruction. At Ilis wish births take place. 
He keeps you in the world as long as He 
pleases. And He takes you away too, when 
He pleases. You must know once and for all 
that God is the sole arbiter of birth, existence, 
.and death. He sends you down to the world 
as father, mother, wife, son, or friend; He 
keeps you in the world binding you down 
with some form of attachment or other, and 
when it pleases Him, He takes you away 
from it. Until and unless man is able to 
grasp this idea firmly, he will be open to the 
torments of sorrow and grief. But when he 
is able to do so, he gets beyond their pale. 
Of course you must see that so long as your 
dear and near ones live, you leave nothing 
to be desired in your service to them. Other- 
wise when they die, that will be a cause for 
grief to you. But, of course, man’s sole busi- 
ness is not to grieve. He has so many other 
duties* to perform. There are the worldly 
duties; besides, you must not forget to strive 
towards life’s goal. What good is there in 
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simply grieving? Life is not for that. You 
must try and go beyond birth, old age, and 
death; you must try and reach God, the Be- 
loved. Then only is an end to all your suf- 
fering. **By attaining which (self-know- 
ledge) man docs not think anything else more 
precious and by resting where he is not 
moved even by the deepest sorrow.” Even 
sorrows and sufferings you have to accept 
cheerfully as blessings from God, the Be- 
loved. Unless you are utterly resigned to 
God, you cannot take them unflinchingly. 
For ordinary men the blows of the world are 
indeed loo difficult to bear. Only true de- 
votees can overcome them by virtue of their 
faith in God. Life’s aim is to attain pure 
devotion, pure love, and spiritual bliss. Go 
forward towards God, mother. The more 
you go towards Him, the more will you get 
peace. Nothing in this world can give you 
peace. The feet of God are the only abode 
of peace.’ 

OCTOBKR 1930 

Afternoon. As it is a Sunday, there is a 
large number of devotees in the Math. 
Mahapurush Maharaj’s room is crowded, lie 
is talking with the visitors cheerfully. One 
gentleman bowing to Maharaj with great re- 
spect said, ^How are you, Maharaj ?’ 

Maharaj : ‘Quite well.’ 

Devotee (pathetically): ‘But you don’t look 
so at all. You definitely look ill.’ 

Maharaj: ‘0, you mean my body? Well, 
yes, it is by no means fit. But I am well, 
though. I talk with people about God and 
sing about God, and 1 am perfectly happy 
with these things. “So long as Sita is able 
to repeat the name of Rama, she is well.” 
So long as 1 can utter the name of Hama, 1 
must say 1 am well. The purpose of birth is 


tu be able to repeat the name of God. If 1 
can do that, I am content. Hari Maharaj 
used to say, “Illness is a matter of the body. 
Mind, you always remain in peace.” A very 
wonderful remark! True; discomforts, hard, 
ships, or illness — these belong to the body. 
Tic who is within the body is unaffected by 
them. He is bliss itself. He resides in every 
body. And He is the real Self of everybody. 
Wc must know that Self. Because we do nut 
know Him, we suffer.’ 

Devotee: ‘All these are beyond us. We 
know only you. And wc want you to be in 
good health.’ 

Maharaj: ‘It is all right you want that. 
But I know I am not the body. My relations 
with you all do not centre round this body. 
They will survive even after the destruction 
of the body. Child, the body is transitory; 
only the soul is eternal and anything pertain- 
ing to it is eternal. However much you try, 
you cannot keep the body for ever. Rain- 
mohaii Roy said so wisely in a song, 

“With care you can preserve wood for 
a long time, 

But not your body. 

Whose are you? Who are yours? 
Whom do you call your own '^*' 

This ignorance you must get rid of. Man 
suffers, because through ignorance he identi- 
fies the ‘Self’ with the body. Do you know 
the way out? Knowledge of the Self— that 
is the way out. He is by nature Pure, En- 
lightened, and Free. And He is the Self of 
everybody. By knowing Him man goes be- 
yond the pule of sorrow and suffering. That 
is why the Lord says in the Gila that once 
a man is established in the knowledge of the 
Self, he is not swayed even by the greatest 
sorrow. Once that supreme knowledge is 
achieved, man is as steady as the Mnuni 
Sumeru in all circumstances.’ 


Have that all-effacing devotion to God rvhich the moth has to the flame. 
In a single moment it bums itself to deaths and shrinks not its body white 
burning. 

Be as careful in constantly fixing thy devotion on God as the poor man is 
careful in preserving his guinea of which he is riever unmindful and sees every 
moment that it is not lost, — Saint^Kabir 



THE GOSPEL OF WOKK 

By the Editor 


Therefore do thou ala mfn \ivrforui Ihij duties uithout cliniiins to the ra^ulta ; so dointl^ 


one attains to the hi(fhest.- {GWa, ITT. 16). 

I 

The tendency to action is inherent in all 
beings. The energy of motion, which we find 
in what we call the inanimate world, is evident 
in the world of life also. But purposive action 
nr motion of energy towards desired ends is 
THore and more plainly discernible in life as 
it ascends to higher forms. VVe are, how- 
ever, unable to perceive any such purpose in 
'.he inanimate world. If at all we are to 
suggest a purpose for the existence of the 
material world it would seem to be only to 
subserve the ends of living beings. 

This universe is a thing in motion. There 
is nothing that is not, in the eyes of modern 
science, kinetic. Similarly in the sphere of 
life, there is nothing that is not active or 
doing work. As the Gita says, ‘verily none 
can ever rest for even an instant without 
performing action; for all are made to act 
helplessly, indeed, by the gniias born of prafe- 
ritr (Gita, TIT.5). ifumau life, however, 
seems to be on a different level from the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. Tt is not possible 
to discuss profitably, in the present state of 
(mr knowledge, whether the laws of action vre 
perceive to be working in the world of human 
beings are effective with regard to animal and 
vegetable life. For exam})lc, can we say with 
any degree of certainty whether plants or 
animals act consciously as human beings do 
with reference to premeditated ends? Arc 
not moral aims pre-eminently human ? There 
is no evidence that ideas of God and soul, 
heaven and hell, good and bad actions are 
met with anywhere except in human society. 
It is true that animals and plants share with 
men some of the biological characteristics that 
mark all life, such as nutrition, respiration, 
excretion, and reproduction and the instinct 
*>f self-preservation. But in man we find a 
unique development of brain power which has 
opened his eyes to spiritual problems that are 
Unknown in other forms of life. 


As a consequence of his unique place in the 
scheme of things man alone is able to strive 
after spiritual ideals. Man alone is not con- 
tent to live unto the day, but seeks to peep 
into the darkness of futurity, to delve into the 
past, and to decide his present course of con- 
duct on such knowledge as he is able to gather 
t)f this universe of time and space, and causa- 
tion. But most of man’s knowledge is con- 
cerned with the problem of getting on in this 
world. S'eieriee, politics, economics, and all 
other fields of human knowledge except 
religion confine man’s attention to this life. 
But religion is unique in that it alone tries 
to solve some of the spiritual problems that 
beset every thoughtful person. It is nowadays 
the fashion to talk not of nationalism but of 
internationalism in politics, to conceive of 
the whole of humanity as one unit, and to 
believe that no nation can be happy or pros- 
perous by itself, or live a life unto itself with- 
out affecting or without being affected by the 
rest of the world. But religion has taught a 
similar thing about this life. You cannot 
steer your course in this life properly without 
taking into account its nature and the causes 
that brought it into being, that keep it going, 
and that bring it to an end. 

IT 

What then are the special ideas that religion 
gives us, and which wc do not get from the 
other sciences? Firstly, religion teaches us 
that this life of ours is but one of many, not 
only of lives spent on this earth as we know 
it now but also of lives spent in other realms 
beyond death. Secondly, the human soul is 
divine in nature, eternal and changeless. 
Thirdly, the human soul, though eternal, 
cliangeless, and perfect, somehow comes to 
forget its real nature and identifies itself with 
what it seems to see outside of itself and 
experiences the joys and sorrows of embodied 
existence in lives here and elsewhere. Fourth- 
ly, the way out of this entanglement in lives 
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of pain and pleasure, good and evil, lies in 
going back to its real nature, in understanding 
that it is really eternal, changeless, and per- 
fect, and to get over the forces of ignorance 
which cloud its vision, and make it forget its 
real nature. Lastly, the means for getting 
over the forces of ignorance is by giving up 
lust and greed in all their forms and by 
developing the power generated by a life of 
chastity and non-attachment to the ephemeral 
things of the world and using it towards the 
attainment of a clearer understanding of the 
true nature of the human soul. Religion is 
realization of the true nature of the world and 
the human soul, the real self in all men. 
Hair-splitting discussions lead nowhere. 
Every man has to rise up from where he is, 
and by continuous discrimination about the 
nature of the soul as taught by religion, he will 
come to understand it in the fulness of time, 
and will be no more bound to the joys and 
sorrows of embodied existence. 

Now there is a widespread feeling that this 
practice of religion is not possible unless a 
man Ogives up the world’, as it is called. 
Ordinarily we are obsessed with the feeling of 
our imperfections and labour under the idea 
that God or the Self is something above and 
beyond this uni^rse, and beyond our reach 
unless we give up all our normal activities and 
betake ourselves to the forest to meditate and 
pray for illumination. It is true indeed that, 
in the initial stages in the realization of God 
a withdrawal from the activities of I he world 
for a time is often very desirable in order to 
strengthen one’s convictions. As Sri Rama- 
krishfia used to say, *A sapling has to be prf)- 
tected from cows and goats with a fence; but 
when it has grown into a tall tree the fencing 
can be safely taken away.’ To certain types 
of mind, therefore, the shelter of a hermitage 
or monastery may be necessary to nurture the 
young shoots of the desire for God-realization. 
But a man’s destiny is cast among his fellows 
and it is not by a permanent escape from con- 
tact with his fellow-men, but by an active life 
imbued with a sense of the reality of God and 
of the brotherhood of man that human beings 
can truly fulfil their destiny on earth. Indeed, 
we should go further and say that we should 
Ibok upon our neighbour not as brother but as 
ourselves in another form. ‘T r»ve thy n^gh- 
bour as thyself J Or as Sri Ramakrishna put 
it, *Jivc Shivajnane aeva,* i.c. service of God 
in the individual ought to be the basis of all 


our activities. If the immanence of God is a 
reality, then He is in you, in me, and in all 
else. A life of true godliness is possible by 
working in the world in the true spirit of 
service of God or the Self in all things. 

Ill 

It is true that a life of secluded contempla- 
tion may appeal to certain intellectual types 
of men in whom the mental and physical 
energies do not tend to run out much in 
emotion or in outward activities. But, per- 
haps, the majority of men are of the active 
^somatotonic’ type. To them a way to the 
highest has to be found which does not con- 
flict with their natural, mental and physical 
equipment. For all such the gospel of work. 
Karma Yoga, is the easiest way, because it is 
ill line with their natural tendencies. What 
then is the nature of Karma Yoga and how 
can it lead to freedom of the soul, to perfect 
bliss ? 

As we have already remarked, the essence 
of all religion lies in non-attachment, in not 
clinging to anything that is not ourself. 
Karma Yoga knocks down one of the most 
fundamental assumptions which make our 
lives ordinarily worth-while, namely, the 
almost universal idea that each man must be 
rewarded for his good actions and must reap 
their fruits, and must be punished for the evil 
deeds which he commits. Ordinarily human 
societies arc based on the principle that each 
man should reap the fruits of his actions, and 
this is the basis of all morality. But we all 
sec how unsatisfactory this principle is in 
actual life. Who does not know how iifirn 
virtue goes unrewarded and vice goes un- 
punished? Is not the modern world full of 
examples of ‘might is right’ ? And indeed are 
not most of our ‘rights’ born of and based on 
unholy might? What arc wars but attemjits 
by the more powerful to grab from others 
more of the land and wealth of this world? 
While society condemns the individual who 
robs another of his wealth, wife, liberty, or 
life, nations indulging in the periodical pastime 
of wholesale robbery, rape, murder, and 
enslavement of millions are considered 
‘glorious victors’. What about the multi- 
millionaires, landlords, and rajahs rolling in 
their luxurious beds, while millions are toiling 
for barely keeping body and soul together? 
The fact is that so long as human beings insist, 
whether individually or collectively! on 
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grabbing the wealth and power of the world 
because they have ^earned’ it and fail to adopt 
a higher standard of morality, oppression and 
slavery, exploitation and starvation will be the 
lot of mankind in general. Karma Yoga 
shows us a way out of all this misery. It calls 
upon every individual to go out of himself, to 
outgrow his little self, and become perfectly 
unselfish by working with the idea of doing 
good only for the sake of benefiting the world 
and not oneself. It is a matter of everyday 
experience, that we attach ourselves to out- 
side things, we cling to the products of our 
labours, and derive our joys as well as our 
sorrows from these. Karma Yoga says that 
it is possible to so live and act that we shall 
not be bound by the results of our actions. 

IV 

Patanjali in his Yoga Sutras says, ‘Karma 
is neither white nor black for the yogi. For 
all others it is threefold.’ The Gita also says 
the same thing in ch. XVin.12: ‘The three- 
fold fruit of action — disagreeable, agreeable, 
and mixed — accrues after death to non- 
relinquishers, but never to relinquishers.’ 
Sridhara Swami comments on this verse of the 
Gita thus : 

Disagreeable means life in hell ; agreeable means 
life in heaven ; mixed means life as human bcj’ngs ; 
in this manner the well-known threefold result of 
disagreeable, agreeable, and mixed work accrues 
after death to non Telinqiiishers who cling to the 
fruits of their actions, as it is possible for them to 
do these three kinds of actions. But this nowhere 
happens to sannyasis. By the term *sannyasi’ here 
the real relinquishers of the fruits of action are 
included (along with the regular orders of sannya^ 
sis) because of the common factor of the relinquish- 
ing of the fruits of actions. In verse 1, ch. VI, 
and others, we find the term ‘sannyasi’ applied to 
the relinquishers of the fruits of actions, and 
because of the impossibility of sin in such sattvic 
souls and of their having offered up the fruits of 
their agreeable actions to the Lord, the three- 
fold fruits of action does not accrue to them. 

The essence of Karma Yoga, therefore, is 
non-attachment to the fruits of one’s actions. 
The first step is the giving up of ail desire for 
fruits of one’s good deeds. It is so 
natural for us to claim credit for anything 
good that we do, and to want to be rewarded 
for ft. And how naively do we try to disclaim 
(at least outwardly) all share in any evil deed 
^hat we do! We have to become perfectly 
unselfish by giving up the desire for the results 


of our good deeds. Then the correlated pro- 
blem of the results of evil deeds will not arise, 
for, as Sridhara Swami points out, such unsel- 
fish men, such purified souls will become 
incapable of sin. Sri Ramakrishna also said 
the same thing; after relating the incident of 
his being unable to find his way back to the 
Dakshineswar temple from Sambhu Maliik’s 
garden, because he was carrying a little opium 
taken firom an employee of Sambhu Mallik and 
not direct from him, he observed, ‘You sec, I 
have completely placed myself in Mother’s 
hands. That is why Mother is holding my 
hands. She does not allow my feet to stray 
even a bit from the right.’ But almost all 
of us are little-minded and cling to the results 
of our good actions while vainly desiring to be 
freed from the effects of our evil deeds. The 
following story related by Sri Ramakrishna 
illustrates beautifully the imperfect nature of 
our practice of Karma Yoga. 

Once there was a Brahmin who with great 
care and effort had laid out a garden full of 
flowering plants and fruit-trees. The plants 
and trees grew luxuriantly giving promise of 
early flowers and fruits, and the joy of the 
owner was very great. One day, finding the 
gate of the garden open, a young cow entered 
into the garden and in a short space of time 
had eaten away the tender shoots of the 
plants and saplings. The Brahmin, who had 
been away from his house on some business, 
soon came back and saw to his horror and 
dismay that the garden had been spoiled, and 
found th? cow continuing its work of destruc- 
tion. Full of anger, he took a stout stick and 
hit it with all his force, and being hit on a 
vital place, the cow fell down dead at once. 
Seeing this, fear seized the Brahmin. He 
thought, ‘Alas, I, a Hindu, am guilty of cow- 
slaughtcr. There is no sin more heinous than 
this.’ He had, however, learned a bit of 
Vedanta. He had read that the different 
sense-organs of men do their work deriving 
their strength from the different gods that pre- 
side over them. Thus, the eyes see deriving 
their power from the sun ; the hands do deeds 
deriving their strength from Indra, and so on. 
Now he remembered these things, and said to 
himself, ‘Then, indeed, T have not killed the 
cow. By the power of Indra, the hand was 
driven to do the deed ; so Indra has killed the 
cow.^ Reasoning again and again in this 
strain, he convinced himself that be had not 
killed the cow. 
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Now the sin of cow-killing came and was 
about to enter into the body of the Brahmin, 
but he drove it away, saying, ‘Go, you have 
no place here. It is Tndra who has killed the 
cow. Go to him.* So the sin went to Tndra 
to catch him. Tndra told the sin, ‘Wait a bit, 
T shall eomc soon after interviewing the Brah- 
min. Then you may catch me*. Then Tndra, 
in the guise of a man entered the garden of 
the Brahmin, and found him tending the 
]ilaiits and trees. He said, ‘Aha, what a beauti- 
ful garden ! How tastefully has the garden 
been laid out, each plant planted in its proper 
place !* He then asked the Brahmin, ‘Sir, can 
you tell me who is the fortunate owner of this 
beautiful garden ? Who has planted these 
beautiful fruits and flowers?* The Brahmin 
was highly pleased by the praises on his 
garden, and he said, ‘This garden is mine. It 
is I who have planted all these beautiful 
plants and trees. Come with me and have a 
good look around.* Then talking of the 
beauties of the garden the Brahmin walked 
blissfully, till at last he suddenly came to the 
place where the dead cow lay. On seeing it, 
Tndra was shocked, and asked, ‘Oh God, who 
has killed this cow?* The Brahmin, who had 
taken credit so long for the laying out and care 
of the fine garden, was now in a fix to give 
a straight answer to Indra*s question and 
remained silent- Then Tndra, discovering 
himself before the Brahmin, said, ‘Oh, you 
hypocrite, all the good things in the garden 
you have done, but the cow-killing lias been 
done by me, is that so? Now take also the 
sin of killing the cow.* Tndra immcdiatelv 
left, and the sin of cow-killing came and 
entered into the BTahmin*s body. 

V 

The fact of the matter is that Karma Yoga 
is as difficult as any other form of spiritual 
discipline, and only constant and long con- 
tinue practice can bring perfection in it. As 
Swami Vivekananda says, ‘to be an ideal 
' householder is a much more difficult task than 
to be an ideal sannyasi; the true life of work 
is indeed as hard as, if not harder than, the 
equally true life of renunciation.’ The Karma 
Yogi works, because this world is based on 
work, but the motive of h**? actions is only 
IcJcasangraha^ unselfish work in order to* bene- 


fit others. He rises above all persona] motives 
for action. He does not act because he perso- 
nally is likely to receive the reward of his 
agreeable actions. He does his duties irrespec- 
tive of the consequences; pleasure and pain, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat are equally 
trclcomc, for he neither desires the one nor 
avoids the other. 

Now, it has been argued that Karma Yoga 
is impossible, because all men Jiave perforce 
to act under the drive or impulse of some 
l)ersonal motive or other. But we have 
already pointed out that any work done with 
a personal motive will bring in its train its own 
fruits; that so long as we cling to t'hc belief 
that it is nr who do, we shall not be freed 
from the bondage of pleasure and pain. Karma 
Yoga wants us to understand that by giving 
up the fruits of our actions, by not desiring 
them even mentally, we reach a state when wc 
realize that we arc not the real doers, that 
really all work is done by forces outside of us, 
that wc arc the Self, the imperishable iu- 
dweller in all things, unborn, eternal, not 
affected in the least by any action whether 
good or bad. As the Brihadaranyaka says : 
‘This Self is not rendered smaller by any 
wrong action, nor is it made bigger by any 
good action.* By the practice of unselfish- 
ness, by the constuTit attitude of non-dcsiriiig 
of the fruits of our actions, the veils of ignor- 
ance which blind us drop off i»iic by one; 
motives, good and bad, towards actions 'jive 
way to motiveless action. Then w'hatevcr wc 
do will only tend to the happiness and freedom 
not only of ourselves but of others also. As 
the Ashtavakra Smnhita says, ‘One who acts 
ill conformity with such thoughts as “this is 
done by the body and not by me, the pun* 
Self** — such a one though acting, does not act.* 
Again it says, ‘The pure sage, who moves like 
a child, unattached to all his actions, is not 
stained by any work that he docs.* Truly 
docs Swami Vivekananda say, 

‘Every good work we do without any 
ulterior motive, instead of forging a new chain, 
will break one of the links in the existing 
chain. Every good thought that we send to 
the world without thinking of any return, 
will be stored up there and break one link in 
the chain, and make us purer and purer, until 
we become the purest of mortals.’ 



A BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BHARATA’S 
FIFTY VOLUMES— A SEMI-CENTURY’S STRIVING 
IN THE FIELDS. OF BHARAT’S CULTURE 

By St. Nihal Singh 


1. The Galvanizek 

‘Watch, my boy, watch,’ said Mother. 
She took a pair of scissors, the edges ground 
very sharp. She turned up the circular wick 
ill the tall kerosene-oil lamp then (late- 
cighteen-eighties) in use in the Punjab. This 
she trimmed witli precision. ‘See ! See !’ 
she exclaimed, in her masterful yet musical 
voice, ‘how even — how perfectly even — it 
is all round.’ 

The wick lit, she deftly fitted the tall, slen- 
der, tubular chimney over the round flame. 
Gently lifting the shade from the table, she 
adjusted it with care that even I, wee child 
that I was, could see it was extraordinarily 
great. ‘These things are too precious,’ she 
remarked, ‘and the servants arc too careless 
to be trusted with such expensive lamps. 
Your father obtained this from far-away 
Madras. It cost a hundred rupees. He 
values it very highly. We must take good 
earc of it.’ 

A moment or two later she went to an- 
other part of the house. Because of her talk, 
the flame fascinated me. Suddenly an over- 
whelming desire surged within my heart. 
What if I were to turn the wick higher — ever 
so little higher. Would the light become 
brighter ? 

I turned up the wick — ever so little. The 
light became brighter. Tlicre could be no 
iloubt of it. 

Having, in my own estimation, done bet- 
ter than Mother, I proceeded with the experi- 
ment. She was still somewhere indoors. No 
one was near, no one to say Don’t, 

The wick went up — and up. 1 had not 
i>eeii at that, to me a new game, for two or 
three moments, at least so it seemed to be, 
^hen there was a sudden crash. Chimney and 
shade lay in a score of splinters. A piece had 
flown against my cheek — had actually sing- 
«^‘d it. I began to cry. 

‘Playing with fire,’ commented Mother, 
more sad than wroth. She had instantly 
taken in the situation upon hurrying into the 


room, attracted by the noise, or was it my 
cries ? 

So had I, her junior by nearly twenty years. 
A law of Nature had leapt into my under- 
standing, It had lodged there. From thence 
forward I was to know that heat accompanies 
light— that that heat has power — that that 
power is often explosive in character. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

Had the Swami Vivekananda’s personality 
lacked power while his eye was lit with know- 
ledge of all the universes (1 use the word in 
the plural to make it the vehicle of our con- 
ceptions), this magazine might not have ex- 
isted to-day nor would I write about its life 
and work for the Special Number that is being 
issued to mark its semi-centennial anniver- 
sary.' Illumination, by itself, would not have 
sufficed for his mission upon earth in the cir- 
cumstances in which the Motherland was 
placed at the moment of his advent. 

India then was in samadhi (a trance) super- 
induced by a magic wand of alien manufac- 
ture waved by materialism masquerading as 
science. The glazed eyes were, ^or the 
nonce, incapable of perceiving any ray, how- 
ever brilliant. A peal of thunder was needed if 
there was to be an awakening. Need there 
was also for the flame of power that con- 
sumed dross. Dross had gathered within the 
breast of the Motherland as she lay prone 
in the trance of ‘inferiority complex.’ Slave 
psychology made us oblivious of our ancient 
culture. Some of us even derived joy in 
deriding our ancestors’ achievements. 

If the Master had the dazzling brilliance of 
Indra’s sky pyrotechnics, he also had the 
peal of thunder and the crash and consum- 
ing heat of the rain-god’s bolt. 

This 1 realized, even as a schoolboy. He 
visited the Punjab less than a decade from 
the day when I had experimented with light 
and found that it is accompanied by heat — 
heat that may be explosive in character. 

Only persons alive to this twofold quality 
of that great being can interpret his life 
and living word with any degree of fidelity 
and force. This little dynamo that he had 
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charged and named the Prabuddha Bhatata 
-—Awakened India— in 1896, some six years 
prior to closing his mortal eyes on America’s 
Independence Day (July 4th), must inevit- 
ably partake of that twofold quality. Its 
record must be judged by this exacting 
standard. 

Has it shed illumination from the flare of 
culture — our culture — any culture ? 

Has it generated power to liberate the mind 
and to set free the soul for purposes of the 
highest individual endeavour — endeavour di- 
rected not merely towards personal profit, be 
that profit no other than vioksha (salvation), 
but also towards social good ? 

2. The FinsT Iicpulse 

I have lying upon the desk at which I am 
writing a volume. It measures lOj by 8-1/6 
inches. It still bears upon its face marks of 
having been carefully tooled by skilful hands. 
Its owner, it is quite evident, set great store 
by the 24 issues of the magazine he thus 
sought to preserve from the ravages of time. 
That they have lasted 50 years since the first 
of them was shot out of the inky bed of the 
press, most probably worked by hand, is 
doubtless due to his foretl^ought and the 
loving care given by persons into whose safe 
custody he committed it prior to journeying 
to the bourne beyond mortal ken. 

Our climate, with its drought alternating 
with wet weather, either usually extreme, 
is cruelly hard upon the works of writers and 
printers. It serves as a most efficient instru- 
ment for the Lord Shiva whose function it is 
to dissolve all that has been compounded of 
matter, so that his brother-deities — ^Brahma 
and Vishnu — who fashion and foster new 
forms — may have ample material to work 
with. 

A few of the pages within the volume are 
split longitudinally, in two. The substance 
of some of the others has perished in places, 
particularly at the outer edges and the 
comers. 

Yet just the sight of these moth-eaten, 
tattered pages whirls me back a half-century. 
The snow strewn by Father Time lies heavily 
upon the thatch, still noticeably thick, over 
my head : but, in fmey, I am again a school- 
boy. His knowledge of the rulers’ tongue, 
thanks to the pains taken by his sire, is pre- 
cociously large. He nevertheless must have 


recourse to the lexicon every minute or two 
and then understands only a little of the 
Prabuddha Bhatata (as the magazine is 
called), of which that sire, religious-minded 
for his early manhood, is a devoted reader. 
In point of fact I occupy a chair in the 
verandah fronting the eternal Himalaya; but, 
in imagination, I am none-the-less seated in 
a small town in the Punjab lying a few miles 
to the north-west of the place where the Satluj 
quits its hard, rocky, Himalayan bed for the 
soft, pliant mud that its waters are to 
fructify. 

The best remembered page is the title. 
Sometimes it was white, often faint green in 
the issue as it was received, mouth by montli, 
from Madras. It bore upon its face a scene 
that etched itself upon my memory. I do not 
need to look at it in the volume lying along- 
side me, in order to describe it. 

A bor (Punjabi for banyan) tree sprawled 
across the page. Its trunk was large and vital 
looking. Living ropes were twisted round 
it. Brown garlands were they — ^garlands that 
had beeome embedded in the bark. Others 
hung from powerful boughs. They reminded 
me of tassels depending from the bride- 
groom’s turban as he rode, in joyous proces- 
sion, towards the blossom-bedecked leafy 
bower where he was to be united in holy 
wedlock to his bride. 

Near the foot of the trunk sat a sage. His 
hair, long as Nature meant it to be, was 
coiled upon the top of his head in a knot 
that we Sikhs call joora, I can even now hear 
Father calling my attention to that fact. 

The beard fell over the n'sht’s breast, bare, 
as indeed was his whole body down to the 
waist. From the tight knch (the Sikh word 
for knickers) protruded his legs. Only up to 
the knee were they visible, however. The 
foreleg and feet were hidden by the haunches 
as they reposed upon the rnrig-amna (deer 
skin) upon which he was sitting. 

A tiny stand that folded up, (of a kind 
even now in use) touched an edge of this skin. 
Upon it reposed a book, wrapped in cloth — a 
clear indication that it contained food for the 
soul, it was sacred. A half inch or so away 
was the water-vessel — ^the Karumandala^ 
that holy men carry, originally made from a 
calabash (double-gourd). 

The sage’s left hand rested in his lap. 
other was held up as if he was emphasizing 
some point or points. 
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Two boys sat in front of the rishi. Their 
bodies were bare save for the dhotU its folds 
elaborately indicated. They were apparently 
all eyes. 

In the ‘middle distance’ two deer stood, both 
majestically arillercd, one at a little distance 
from the other. ‘Tliey, too, arc listening 
to the rishi',’ my father’s comment, echoes in 
my cars. I also recall that 1 said that they 
must have been pets — they were, at least, 
utterly unafraid. 

Under the tassels hanging from the fore- 
most bough stood a couple. They puzzled my 
boy mind. The man was wearing a hat that, 
in terms of information later acquired, was 
of straw plaited into crown and brim. Along- 
side him was a nievi (corruption, no doubt, 
of madam — ma’am, in the patois of the Lon- 
don house servants, as 1 was to discover in 
time). Dressed as every British woman 
theretofore seen by me, she held an umbrella 
(the term parasol had not yet entered my 
sadly limited vocabulary) with the ferrule 
firmly resting against the earth. 

Right behind them were trees similar in 
species to those from which I had often 
plucked dates — soft, black, juicy, syrup. In 
among the palms were thatched huts. One 
of them looked like a miniature dak (travel- 
lers’) bungalow. (Many of these and even 
the large houses in which the sahibs then 
dwelt, with their wviiis and children, were 
roofed with straw). 

Even with iny mind only half-formed, I 
realized that this couple did not fit into the 
scene in front of mo. I felt that these two 
somehow did not ‘belong’ there. Why were 
they gaping at the sage and his students, as 
to me they seemed to be doing? 

An idea that I regarded as brilliant enter- 
ed my head. They were, perhaps, putting 
up at the Dak Bungalow. Out for a stroll, 
they had come upon the rishi and were try- 
ing to listen to what he was teaching his 
pupils. 

My father, who may have read the expla- 
nation offered in one of the early issues of the 
Prabuddha Bharata^ explained the riddle in 
language that even my boy mind could com- 
prehend. What the rishi was teaching, I 
was told, was good for everybody in the world 
—not only for Indians. The sahib and his 
were listening to it as those Madrasis 
^ere, because of this. These two foreigners 


would profit from it as would Indians— 
Indians from north and from south, from east 
and from west. 

Father told me of the sage who, at that 
very rnoment — some time in 1890-7, most 
likely that very winter - was expounding 
Tiidiuu thought somewhere in Wilaijat (a 
term comprehending Europe and America), 
lie was a great Teacher. The language he 
used was simple. Yet it was both vivid and 
vital. It was as attractive as was his perso- 
nality. 

This magazine had been started by one of 
the sage’s devotees. His name was B. R. 
Bajam Aiyar. lie was a Madrasi. 

» « 4 * • 

The magazine spread his Swami’s (Master’s) 
— Vivekananda’s — message to humanity. In 
terms of money it was as cheap as it was valu- 
able in content. II cost only Rs. J-8-0 a 
year. An issue worked out at two annas 
including the. postage. 

A few months after T had become conscious 
of the magazine (October, 1897) the great 
Swam! himself came to the Punjab. His 
personality and phraseology lifted us — 
adolescents and adults alike — off our feet. 
Of that upljftment I sought to give a picture 
in my India's Aivakcncr: The Master and 
the Magazine ^ 

His coming to us vivified my interest in 
this monthly visitor to our home. A few 
years later 1 was living in Sariiath w'ith the 
Anaguriku" Dhariiiapala (afterwards the 
Bikku — Devamitta), who had been with the 
Swami at the Piirlianient of Religions in 
Chicago in September, 1893, and loved and 
honoured the great Indian. In a letter ad- 
dressed, in the summer of 189G from (I 
believe) London, to the Editor of Prabuddha 
Bharata^ he welcomed the birth of the 
magazine with the warmth that was charac- 
teristic of him — by far the most inspiring 
personality born in modern times in Sri Lanka 
(as 1 am glad her sons and daughters wish 
her to be known henceforth): 

* The Prabuddha Bharata for December, 1914, 
pp. 130-435. 

* The homeless one. 

* After his people's (Sinhalese) fashion, Dharma 
pala used to leave out the aspirales. So did the 
TathdRRtha, he would say. The Buddha gave his 
message to the masses, not to the select few. He 
u.scd, therefore, the prakrit (vernacular) of the 
lowly, not the Saraskrit (refined language) of the 
cultured. 
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‘All hail to the Prabuddha Bhamta. I 
send herewith one pound sterling in the name 
of the Maha Bodhi Society for the Prabuddha 
Bharnta. May the mellifluous fragrance 
purify the materialistic atmosphere of fallen 
India ! Your efforts will be crowned with 
success and Prabuddha Uharaia will surely 
awaken the lethargic sons of Bharat Varnha.** 
In the Bikku’s library I found in 1903 or 
1904, the back numbers of the Prabtiddha 
Bharala. I read and re-read them. Much of 

* Prabuddha Bhara la for July, 1890 — inside of 
back cover, printed in red. 


that which to me had been obscure during 
my early teens in the Punjab was easily com- 
prehended in my early manhood in Sarnath. 

I am one of that band, now I fear very 
small, who has known this magazine through 
Its entire life. This, I suppose, is the reason 
for the kindly, capable head of the Advaiia 
Ashrama, Mayavati — ^tlie Swami Pavitrananda 
— prevailing upon me to prc])arc this account 
for the semi-centennial memorial number. 

Pllh part of the article is reproduced from the 
Golden Jubilee Number of the Prabuddha 
Bhsvrata. The rest of the story will be continued 
in succeeding months, — Ed. P. B.) 


THE CONCEPTION OF JIVA OR THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL IN 
THE ADVAITA VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 

By Prof. Dinesii Chandra Guha, M.A., Kavya-Nyaya-Tarka-Vedantatirtiia 


It is a matter of common experience that 
at times we seem to feel within ourselves that 
we arc infinite in essence without any limita- 
tion whatsoever. Our sjurit soars high up 
and we for the time being seem to realize the 
immense potentiality of our own nature. 
Though it cannot be denied that our 
body of flesh and blood is limited by 
space and time, yet if we carefully look into 
the essence of our nature we feel that we are 
beyond spatio-temporal limitations. For how 
can wc otherwise satisfactorily explain this 
and other similar exj)cricnces of ours that wc 
arc the same knowers of a particular cogni- 
tion the like of which arose several years 
back and that also in a different place in our- 
selves? Verily, the kiiower cannot be the 
gross body as it is in the nature of a con- 
tinuous flux and as such the past body which 
cognized the particular phenomenon is no 
longer present now to know the similar object. 
To know one thing to be similar to some 
other previously experienced object neces- 
sarily presupposes the existence of one and 
the same knower existing in different places 
and in different points of time. Hence it 
follows as a necessary corollary that the cog- 
nizer is something changeless, at least for the 
duration of some points of t^mc, as opposed 
to the ever-changing gross body. A little 
reflection will similarly reveal to us that the 
sense organs including even the mind can- 


not be the knower of the said cognition. If 
the body, which in spite of its constant 
change is at least of the same kind as the 
former one, cannot cognize the above-men- 
tioned phenomenon, how much more improb- 
able is the case with mutually dissimilar 
sense organs to experience the fact parti- 
cularly in a crucial instance like the one in 
which it so happens that one sense organ later 
becomes defective and yet we can recollect 
.some previously cognized object. Certainly 
the recollection of some thing is not possible 
unless it is previously cognized by the same 
agent. The mind which is nothing more than 
an instrument of knowledge cannot by its very 
nature beeome the agent of the cognition, for 
the instrument is always something different 
from the agent. On this metaphysical pro- 
blem volumes can be written after the past 
master minds of our country, but certainly 
this is not the proper place to deal with that 
highly intricate issue. 

The question now arises : What then is the 
real nature of the individual self? To this 
the Advaita Vedanta comes forward with a 
very bold answer. The answer even if it be 
considered to be the outcome of a mere poetic 
imagination without any ground whatsoever 
in reality, will certainly deserve our serious 
consideration at least for its practical bear- 
ing on our life. Can any sane man ever deny 
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the good effect of bold and right thinking 
on our mind and, consequently, on our whole 
being? Advaita Vedanta identifies the indi- 
vidual self with that principle which, to 
quote the speech on gramophone record by 
Mahatma Gandhi, ‘creates, dissolves and 
recreates.’ That principle, according to 
Advaita Vedanta, is nothing but Truth, Con- 
sciousness, and Bliss taken as a single entity. 
Hence the nature of the individual soul also 
is Truth-Consciousness-Bliss. The capital 
letters used in mentioning the nature of the 
self are to signify that the principle is some- 
thing different from that which is commonly 
known by those names. To bring tliis home 
to us the traditional teachers of Vedanta 
philosophy have explained the terms 
(Truth), (Consciousness) and 

(Bliss) in the negative process as some- 
thing different from (false), 

(unconscious) and (grief). So also 

the hyphen marks placed between the words 
arc to impress on us that all the three con- 
cepts refer to one and the same entity. In 
other words, the ultimate principle which is 
designated by the term Truth (with a capital 
letter) is identical with Consciousness and 
Bliss. In order to signify this relation of 
identity the Upanishadic texts have mentioned 
the three words with the same case-ending. 

It is the unanimously accepted view of the 
philosophers of the grammarian school of 
India as also of Indian logicians, that when 
words are mentioned with the same case- 
ending attached to them, a sense of the 
relation of identity arises in one’s mind on 
hearing those words uttered, provided the 
uonnotations of the terms arc different, 
though the substratum of the connotations is 
the same. For a proper understanding of 
the main subject matter it seems necessary 
to exemplify and discuss very briefly the 
ahove-inentioiicd theory. To mention a com- 
mon example reference may be made to the 
judgement, ‘The jar is blue*. Here the con- 
notation of the term ‘jar’ is jarness, and 
that of the term ‘blue’ is blueness. Of course 
hy saying ‘jarness’ and ‘blueness’ the common 
and essential attributes of the object, the jar, 
and of the object denoted by the term ‘blue’ 
arc meant. In the above-mentioned judge- 
uient the term ‘blue’ evidently denotes 
an object having a blue colour. Otherwise 
there can be no possibility of any identity 


between the object designated by the term 
‘jar’ and that denoted by the term ‘blue’. 
Because if the term ‘blue’ here means blue 
colour instead of meaning an object having 
that colour, how can we consistently think 
that the object, the jar, which jxissibly is 
made of clay, is identical with the attribute 
designated by the term ‘blue’? Evidently 
the quality signified by the term ‘blue’ is nut 
identical with the object having that 
quality, for the simple reason that the two 
objects are different from each other, and 
things different from one another can never 
be identical. Now blueness certainly means 
blue colour in this particular context, be- 
cause the term ‘blue’ here, as stated above, 
does not mean blue colour, but instead it 
refers to the object having that colour. 
Therefore blueness which may elsewhere be 
nothing but the common and essential attri- 
bute of the quality designated by the term 
‘blue’ can, us a matter of fact, mean nothing 
but the blue colour itself in this particular 
context. For the term ‘blue’ can equally be 
predicated of many things other than a jar. 
If so, what cun possibly be the common 
and essential attribute of all objects having 
blue colour except the blue colour itself ? The 
word ‘jarness’ in its turn means the essen- 
tial and common attribute of all jars, and 
that attribute is something different from 
the blue colour itself, because jars may be 
other than blue, and as such the blue colour 
can never be the common attribute of all 
jars, licnee we find that the connotations 
of the two terms, ‘jar’ and ‘blue’, are different, 
though the substratum of the connotations 
in this particular context is the same. 
Therefore the judgement, ‘The jar is blue’ 
means the relation of identity existing 
between the object jar and the object having 
blue colour. Similarly, the terms Truth 
(^c^^ConsciousnessC^n^land Bliss 
have their different connotations though the 
substratum of the connotations is the one 
and the same ultimate princi])le which 
possesses diverse characteristics. The view 
of the philosophers of the grammarian school 
and of the logicians regarding the meaning 
of the judgement is unanimously accepted, 
with slight modifications, by all the other 
schools of Indian philosophy. 

• ... 

Now let us return to the mam point at 

issue. The Upnnishads tell us that the indi- 
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vidual soul is identical with the Supreme 
Soul. In their anxiety as it were to impress 
on us the identity, the Upanishads have not 
only mentioned tlie words, denoting the indi- 
vidual soul and the Supreme Soul (which, 
as stated above, is nothing but Truth, 
Consciousness and Bliss) with the same 
case-ending attached to them, but have used 
some other words as well to signify the 
identity, thus leaving no room for any doubt 
whatsoever. 

But the question of questions is this : How 
can we blindly accept the verdict of the 
Upanishads that the individual soul is identical 
with the Supreme Soul, and as such is nothing 
but Truth, Consciousness and Bliss in the 
restricted sense of the terms ? 'Fraditional 
philosophers of the Advaita Vedanta school 
answer this question by saying that they do 
not ask anybody to accept the view blindly. 
They simply invite the seeker after truth to 
test the validity of the statement at first 
hand by experimenting with it in his own 
life, and accept it only when he is convinced 
of the veracity of the statement in the light 
of his own intuitional experience. Unlike 
the philosophies of some other countries 
Indian philosophy is a strict discipline of 
practical life even in its most unnoticed and 
obscure aspects; it is not mere table-talk or 
intellectual gymnastic having no bearing 
whatsoever on one’s practical life. According- 
ly the past philosophers of India laid great 
stress on vcrilicatory experiments of the 
theories held by them. A theory untranslated 
into practice in one’s everyday life is meaning- 
less to them. The practical bearing of the 
theory on our everyday life, we are further 
reminded, becomes strengthened after the 
realization of the true nature of self; 
and this realization docs not come through 
our sense organs but, on the contrary, it 
transcends the range of the sense organs. 
But to make oneself fit for this intuitional 
realization of the self is an extremely difficult 
task. Peculiar is the way through which 
one attains this realization. Mere study of 
the scriptures or work is not sufficient for 
this. The Supreme Soul is metaphorically 
described as revealing itself to one who is 
fortunate enough to be chosen for the pur- 
pose. What we are to do in our turn is siiqply 
to keep our body and mind thoroughly pure 
and stainless, so that in due course the 


realization of the true nature of our self will 
flash upon our mind. Then and then only 
will a man be convinced that the true nature 
of the individual self is Truth-Consciousness- 
Bliss. 

Various teachers of Advaita Vedanta philo- 
sophy have defined the individual self in 
various ways. Generally speaking, there arc 
two schools of Advaita Vedanta : the fol- 
lowers of Vivarana come under one school, 
and those of Vacaspali Mishra under the 
other. According to the Vivarana school 
the individual soul is the reflection of con- 
sciousness on ignorance (Avidya) limited by 
the mind and its potential attributes. The 
followers of Vacaspati do not recognize the 
reflection of consciousness; on the contrary, 
they hold that the individual soul is nothing 
but consciousness limited by ignorance. 
The two theories of these two schools arc 
respectively known as the theory of reflec- 
tion and that of limitation. Innumerable 
are the ways in which numerous teachers of 
each school have defined the individual self. 
Inquisitive readers may do well to read the 
Hiddhantnleahammgraha by Appaya Dikshita 
in which most of these views are recorded in 
brief. 

The individual soul which is eternal and 
all-pervading is one and the same according 
to some, and many according to others. The 
latter view is more authentic as it is accepted 
by Acharya Shankara, Padmapada and others. 
The theory of a single individual soul has 
this serious drawback that in the event of 
one soul attaining liberation, all the world 
becomes liberated, which is contrary to our 
experience. The Upanishadic texts also go 
against that theory. The Vrdnnln Aphorisms 
of Vyasa also do not seem to supyiort the 
theory of one individual self. 

It should not however be understood that 
the plurality of jivas means that the jivas 
are many in reality. What is intended to 
mean is that the plurality is only pheno- 
rnenal (vyavaharika). It is the plurality of 
the limiting adjuncts of consciousness which 
accounts fur the phenomenal plurality of 
souls. 

If we consider the different theories with 
an unbiassed mind we shall find that there is 
an underlying unity among them inasmuch 
as the diversity of this universe is unani- 
mously accepted to be superimposed on the 
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Supreme Consciousness, and as such the in- 
dividual soul is nothing but Truth-Cbn- 
sciousness-Bliss in reality. Hence it is said 
that the individual soul is self-effulgent. It 
is only due to the begiTiningIcss ignorance 
that we have come to suffer manifold troubles. 
We arc all the sons of our heavenly Father 
who is nothing but Truth-Con sciousness- 


Bliss. *1 and my Father arc one’ is the 
universal statement of all seekers after Truth 
in all countries and in all times; and it is 
gratifying to note that Indian seers were the 
first to realize the Truth, and to declare it 
before an afflicted world in unambiguous 
language that carries conviction to every 
unsophisticated mind. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IN MAN’S LIFE— A STUDY 

IN MOTIVATION 

By Prof. M. S. Srinivasa Sakma, M.A. 


The concept of the unconscious mind plays 
a peculiarly imjiortant part in the develop- 
ment of modern psychology. In the popular 
view it serves to explain strange occurrences 
ill hypnosis and trance, and is commonly 
regarded as the agency of clairvoyance and 
thought-transference. To it arc attributed 
marvels of perception and information, 
hysteria and multiple personality, the cure 
of disease and the reformation of character 
—all this without a clear understanding of 
the process involved. It is, therefore, our first 
duty to avoid popular, superstitious usage 
of the term, and understand its meaning in 
a definite psychological way. Properly 
defined, it is a valuable interpretative and 
constructive concept. 

There are in normal everyday mental life 
many facts of sensation and perception 
which may popularly be called ‘unconscious’. 
Thus objects seen with ‘the tail of the eye’, 
the faint murmur of distant voices, or the 
ticking of a clock, the pressure of our 
clothing, the slight muscular strain and 
relaxation of breathing, the total imclily 
‘feel’ termed conacsthesia, the temperature 
of the atmosphere — these and other items 
of mental content must be distinguished 
from the clear centre of conscious process. 
Secondly, the complex processes of memory, 
imagination, and reasoning point to an uii- 
(^onscious realm of the mind. Where and 
how does past experience remain, so that we 
can recall it in the form of conscious memory ? 
Where do the multifarious items of our 
knowledge reside when we are not using 
them ? It would seem indeed that the whole 
4 


business of remembering implies the exist- 
ence of a huge reservoir of unconsciousness. 
Similarly imagination, both in its ordinary 
and urtistic* forms, appears to well up from 
some obscure depth of the mind. What 
exactly is poetic inspiration ? Many an artist 
has borne testimony to the strange way in 
which the works of his genius flash into his 
mind with a compelling force of their own. 
Whence do they come.^ The answer is — the 
iincoiiseious. Thirdly, our likes and dis- 
likes, sympathy and repugnance, anger and 
fear, pride and embarrassment, and a host 
of other emotional impressions owe their 
peculiar force to processes which take place 
below the threshold of awareness. Thus 
there is neither mystery nor rontradietion in 
the concept of the ‘unconscious mental life’. 

The IJnrnuscious 

The mind of man is a highly complicated 
thing. It has rightly been compared to a 
vast sea in ivhich the glittering surface re- 
presents what we commonly call the conscious 
mind, while the unseen and much larger 
body of water beneath represents the un- 
conscious. As the under-layers of water are 
constantly mingling with the surface water, 
and changing its content and temperature, 
so the under-layers of the unconscious arc 
for ever altering and modifying our conscious 
thoughts and actions. 

Psycho-analysis is the study of man’s un- 
conscious motives and drives as shown in 
various nervous disturbances, and in certain 
manifestations of everyday life in normal 
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individuals. It has been demonstrated that 
the manifold symptoms of the neurosis result 
from unfulfilled desires often extending back 
to the earliest years of childhood. These 
desires not only influence the formation of 
charactcr-traits, but likewise are responsible 
for many forms of nervous illness. Psycho- 
analysis as a psychological theory originated 
with Sigmund Freud, a doctor of Vienna, 
whose classic investigations were first pub- 
lished ill 1805. The greatest service rendered 
by Freud has been to demonstrate irrefut- 
ably the unity and continuity of all mental 
life. Psychic life is a continuity in the sense 
that at any given moment it is determined 
by all that has previously happened and all 
that is happening. Nothing is accidental in 
the psychic realm. ‘There is no chance*, 
says Freud, ‘in the psychic world any more 
than in the physical’. The human mind is 
a single, organic, unitary entity. The un- 
conscious and the conscious arc but its two 
as])ccts both acting and reacting uninter- 
ruptedly throughout life. 

The unconscious contains, according to 
Dr. Jung, (1) the primary or racial uncon- 
scious, and (2) the secondary or persona! 
unconscious. The racial unconscious con- 
tains instincts and other universal drives, 
impulses, and desires which are shared by us 
with all other human beings, and to a certain 
extent even with the sub-human creatures. 
Tf you ask why I am afraid of the dark and 
why the mysterious thrills me, the answer 
can he given only in terms of instinct. Like- 
wise, if you ask why acquiring wealth, or 
dominating over others, or inventing a new 
machine, or discovering some new truth 
should be universal, we can only reply that 
it is due to instinct. Again if you ask the 
reasons for falling in love and for many of 
the actions particularly of the thrills and 
hlushings and emotions peculiar to that state, 
one must look to instinct. Tims the racial 
unconscious contains the forces that main- 
tain and shape all the life of individuals and 
societies ; and in them we arc confronted 
with the central mystery of life. 

The personal unconscious contains the 
marks of upbringing and personal experi- 
ences from birth onwards. * Wc may not 
remember all that wc did and all that 
happened to us in the past; Kiit we are Vhat 
wc are as a result of all those past experi- 
mces. A man’s present life thus is affected 


by the influences of the racial unconscious 
which he shares with all other human beings 
as well as by his own personal unconscious, 
though it may very well happen that these 
dynamic influences are hidden as it were 
from him. Though hidden and obscure, 
they are, all the same, operative within him. 

Motive — The Psychic Cause 

That all conduct is motivated is the funda- 
mental principle of psychology. A cause in 
psychology must be a psychic cause; and a 
psychic cause must be a wish or motive. 
For us to live means a vast range of activity. 
Wc wish to do a thousand things that wc 
can never do. Physical incapacity, mental 
incapacity, limitations of our environment, 
mutual conflicat between one wish and 
another, opposition from other people, in- 
compatibility with the prevailing moral 
standards — all these compel us to give iij) 
many of our wishes. Consequently innumer- 
able wishes must be laid aside; and some, 
resisting, have to be suppressed. Renuncia- 
tion thus becomes the order of the day ! 
But what becomes of the unfuliilled wishes 
and rejected motives ? Do they tamely 
submit to the decision and efface themselves 
altogether? ITow happy man would be if 
that were the case ! 

The mind attempts to find a refuge and 
free itself from mental conflicts through re- 
pression. Experiences which are dislastefiil 
to the individual are often put out of the 
mind. Refusal to consider rejected wishes 
and attitudes, and openly to face humiliat- 
ing experiences leads to a kind of forgetting 
in which conscious recall becomes impossible. 
The repressed system of experiences, or 
complex^ continues to exist and manifest 
itself in various ways. Since the sex instinct, 
and, to a less extent, others also are repressed 
by the customs and conventionalities of 
civilization, these unconscious forces And 
expression in subtle and symbolic ways. 
Oddities of behaviour, automatisms of action, 
unexpected slips and turns of speech, mis- 
placements of objects, forgetting of names, 
places, and obligations, hallucinations, pho- 
bias, and especially dreams have an indubit- 
able significanee as evidenee of repressed 
wishes. These ‘Freudian wishes’ constantly 
strive to thrust themselves up above the 
threshold and to obtain normal satisfaction; 
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but the effort fails because in the crude form 
they run counter to the normal standards of 
social life and civilization. Social disap- 
proval, moral teaching, religion, and other 
environmental forces produce in the indivi- 
dual a censorship which is ever alert to 
prevent the wish from manifcsling itself. 

Defence Mechantsms 

The unconscious, however, may escape the 
vigil of the censor and express itself in a 
number of ways. Slips of the tongue or pen 
often declare in unvarnished fashion what we 
believe in the inner recesses of our minds. 
Once I had to write a tactful letter to my 
brother on a family mutter that was very 
unpleasant. When after finishing writing it, 
[ read it over, T found to my horror that the 
letter ‘r’ in the word ‘brother’ was dropped 
in the address ‘my dear brother’, and it read 
us ‘my dear bother ^ ! Forgetting to do any 
unpleasant bit of work is not so innocent or 
accidental a lapse as we usually take it — it is 
very often the unconscious cropping up to 
do us a good turn by giving us an excuse for 
not doing what our more refined sense of 
propriety obliges us to do. 

Hidden complexes manifest themselves in 
a number of ways even in the case of people 
usually considered normal. These are called 
‘defence mechanisms’ which hide from the 
conscious self the true nature of the motives 
and impulses that operate in the unconscious. 
‘Projection’ is ])lucing guilt or blame upon 
some one else. In a motor accident it is 
human to shift blame and resiumsibility to 
the other party. The student who fails in 
the examination blames the paper-setter, or 
the examiner, or his own ill-hcalth at the 
time. The belittling of others or blaming 
them saves one’s face. There arc persons 
who constantly project blame for their short- 
domings upon others, and who habitually 
undervalue the achievements and success of 
others. These reactions are ‘face-savers’, 
that is, prestige-preservers. 

‘Compensation’ is another defence mecha- 
nism in which a man with a guilty conscience 
about his private life may try to compensate 
for this defect by throwing himself whole- 
heartedly into some form of social service. 
The thwarting in one direction may lead to 
n compensatory activity in another. Freud 
points out that great work in music, litera- 


ture, painting, science, religion, and philan- 
thropy has been repeatedly accomplished by 
persons thwarted in their love-life. Achieve- 
ment in one activity bolsters up one’s self- 
respect; and this partially makes up for the 
loss of self-esteem resulting from the thwart- 
ing of another line of conduct. 

Another means of elevating one’s self- 
esteem in the face of some limitation or 
frustration is through a process of ‘identifica- 
tion’. Some adults liabitually talk about 
their distinguished relatives, about the famous 
people they have met, about their eminent 
friends. Such an identification of one’s self 
with worth-while jieople bolsters up self- 
esteem, and compensates for a sense of 
inferiority. In the novel and on the screen 
we identify ourselves with the hero, and 
thus lead an imaginary life of luxury, success, 
and excitement; and the story lifts m out 
of the commonplaceness of our humdrum 
existence, and provides an imaginary escape 
from real diffieulties. 

nnttonnllzatwn 

‘Rationalization’ is the mental process by 
which we substitute an explanation that is 
personally agreeable for the real one which is 
uncongenial. This substitution is not deli- 
berate. The explanation is given in all 
sincerity, and is regarded as adequate and 
true. This false reason conceals the true 
motive from the individual himself. It is 
interesting to note how the unconscious ex- 
ploits OUT physical weakness to excuse mental 
and moral deficiencies. A splitting headache 
or a sudden attack of malaria is a common 
complaint of the student who is faced with an 
examination for which he feels himself but 
ill-prepared. Or take the case of a man in 
hospital who knows that when he comes out 
he will have lost his job. He is afraid to 
face this situation, and dismisses it from his 
mind for the present. He does not conscious- 
ly say to himself, ‘I cannot face the world, 
so I will not get better’; for, reason tells him 
that it is an unworthy and foolish manner of 
dealing with the situation. But the un- 
conscious conflict becomes so acute that a 
solution is imperative; and the mind then 
works on the body in such a way as to cause 
the «ymptoms of illness to persist. Jealousy, 
mean tyranny, slanderous gossip, petty 
quarrelling, certain types of invalidism. 
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irritability, various forms of morbid cruelty 
— all these are everyday manifestations of the 
repressed wish for self-assertion welling up 
from the unconscious. In many a marriage 
celebration in India there are found people 
ready to pick up a quarrel for trifling reasons. 
The true reason is that where many people 
meet, there are some who feel their inferio- 
rity to others; and the quarrel they create is 
caused by a desire, unconscious of course, to 
get attention directed to themselves. An 
enormous amount of ratioiialiKation prevails 
now ill all belligerent countries. Non-com- 
batants, male and female, the individual, the 
firm, the corporation- -all sec themselves in 
a rosy glow us ^doing their bit*, and ‘carry- 
ing on* and ‘helping to win the war*. They 
do not consider it decorous to realize that 
they are doing more interesting work and 
getting better pay than ever before ! The 
person who says, ‘I give freely and look for 
no return,- 1 wear myself out for the sake of 
others, — the money that 1 get for my work 
is nothing to me, — I do not want gratitude,* 
is being hoodwinked by his unconscious, and 
is performing an elaborate rutionalization. 

Svlj-hrunvlvdffc 

Nowliere is the ancient counsel ‘know thy- 
self’ more appropriate and more momentous 
than in dealing with the basic instincts 
which so vitally affect our lives. ‘Ye shall 


know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free*, was not said in vain. Acute self- 
examination will lay bare the recalcitrant 
factors in our character. We must not only 
admit our faults whether they are pugnacity, 
vanity, or pride; we must also accept as part 
of our psychological make-up the instincts 
and emotions which give rise to such faults, 
and utilize their ineradicable forces for wor- 
thier purposes. A satisfactory outlet is what 
is technically termed ‘.snh/imation’, a 
method by which the instincts are uplifted 
and purified of their original crude tenden- 
cies and set free to go onward, to create, to 
be reAncd, and to be of general usefulness. 
Freud says that ‘civilization has been built 
up under the pressure of the struggle for 
existence by sacrifices in the gratification of 
the primitive iiiipulses; and it is to a great 
extent for ever being reereated, us each 
individual successively joining the commu- 
nity repeats the sacrifice of his instinctive 
pleasures for the comiiKm good*. It is 
essential to the welfare of the community 
that the energy belonging to the instincts 
should be utilized to the utmost in channels 
which subserve social ends. Ernest Jones 
rightly points out that ‘the weaning of the 
child to external and social interests and 
considerations which is the essence of sub- 
limation is perhaps the most important 
single process in the whole of likluention’. 


THE REAL SELF 

By M. D. Saoank, M.A., LL.B. 


I 

Man has got a physical body, energy and 
life. In addition we find in him will, de- 
sires, feelings and ambitions. He possesses 
mind, heart, reason, intelligence and 
consciousness; and beyond all this we find 
in him the individual ‘I*, that is, the self 
ever subsisting in him. In whatever we feel 
or desire, in whatever we enjoy or suffer, 
in whatever we think or imagine, and in 
whatever we do or dream, there is this ‘I’, 
the ‘self’ pulsating through u all the w}iile« 
That ‘self’, that ‘I’ is in front and behind 
all whatever we are conscious of. 


The above proposition is a generalization 
derived from the facts of common know- 
ledge. At any rate, a little thought would 
clarify th'^ facts as well as the generalization. 
Man possesses organs of sense and action 
and they function in their respective 
spheres. Our eyes see, ears hear and noses 
smell. Likewise when the mind does the 
function of desiring and the. will of determi- 
nation, the man, the ‘I*, the ‘self* within 
him says, ‘I desire,* ‘I determine’, ‘I 
will*. Thus it is found that this self appro- 
priates various actions apparently done by 
the parts of his body or by his mind, etc., 
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and ascribes them to himself. The question, 
therefore, arises as to who or what this *1% 
the 'self’ is. Is the man or the self the 
same as parts of his body or the body as a 
whole ? Is he the mind or the will, etc. P Is 
he identical with any or some or all of them 
jointly or severally? 

Examination of this question discloses 
another important fact. Observations show 
that though this self does at times call the 
actions of the parts of the body and of the 
mind or will as his own, at other tiiiies he 
IS careful enough to distinguish himself from 
these functionaries. For, many a time he 
says, 'There is pain in my hand. My brain 
is full of thoughts.’ He thus avows hiih- 
sclf as separate from the body, mind, intelli- 
gence, etc. It is important to note that he 
also indirectly expresses his title of posses- 
sion and ownership over them. He goes 
even further and claims mastery, rulership 
or dictatorship and the power of control and 
direction over them. He maintains that 
these various functionaries are his agents 
only and that they act according to his 
orders. These claims of his are sufficiently 
clear and pronounced at times when he says, 

shall exert my will to that end. 1 shall 
concentrate my mind on that subject.* It 
may, however, be observed that on some oc- 
casions he complains of the insurrection of 
these, his agents or possessions, and of his 
failure or incompetency to control them. 
Tliese occasions arise when his desires or 
undertakings meet with failures, defeats and 
(lisappoiiitmciits. Such is the attitude of 
man or the self towards the functionaries 
mentioned above. 

His attitude towards life is similar; for 
his expressions and actions concerning life are 
not at all different. Sometimes he gives vent 
to such expressions as 'I am alive. I shall 
die*. Herein he identifies himself witli life. 
But at other times he pronounces himself 
differently as when he says, 'I am enjoying 
life. I am tired of my life. 1 shall mtdcc my 
life happy.’ In all these he clearly distin- 
guishes himself and shows that he is some- 
thing different and apart from life, that life 
is bis possession only and that he governs and 
directs it. 

Thus it will be seen that so far as man’s 
expressions are concerned they point out that 


he, the self, is distinct from and not the same 
as body, mind or life either singly or jointly. 

II 

Perhaps there may be none and, if at all, 
there may be a few only who would in all 
seriousness take as true the inferences that 
have been drawn from the expressions of man, 
as related to the physical body, life or 
mind, etc. Originally these inferences should 
be trusted as logical or rational. For, after 
all a man is endowed with reason and uses 
words to express his innermost thoughts and 
intentions. He is not, therefore, expected to 
speak without any meaning with respect to 
the physical body, life or mind. He expresses 
himself in the aforesaid fashion not once or 
twice but times without number. His expres- 
sions must, therefore, be credited with logical 
reasonability in regard to his thoughts, ideas 
and attitude towards the physical body, life, 
mind, etc. 

Nevertheless we shall explore if there is 
any corroborative evidence regarding the truth 
of the inferences that man, the self, the 'I’ 
is not the body, the life or the mind. And 
if we make an earnest attempt to understand 
the problem and reason out impartially the 
various things that we expcrieiu^e, know or 
hear from reliable sources, we shall find that 
there is plenty of such evidence. 

Let us for the present consider the question 
of body only. A realistic glimpse of the truth 
that the self is not physical body is obtained, 
among other things, in the phenomenon of 
dreams. We shall, therefore, examine that 
phenomenon. Wc all know what a dream is. 
It is, therefore, sufficient to describe it suc- 
cinctly as a train of thoughts or pictures. 
Dreams fall under two divisions, one is 'day- 
dreams’ or waking dreams, the phenomenon 
of which occurs when we are wide awake. 
The other is night dreams or 'sleep dreams’, 
the phenomenon of which occurs when we are 
asleep. The former kind is named as 'reverie’ 
or ‘brown study’ also; but the term 'day- 
dream’ is best as it is very descriptive. The 
latter kind of dreams is referred to only as 
'dream’, for we all understand by that word 
'sleep dreams’ only. 

Waking dreams are either voluntary or 
involuntary. We shall speak of the volun- 
tary class only, as what can be said about the 
involuntary dreams may not be acceptable 
at this stage of study. In both kinds of 
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dreams our physical body is at rest, parti- 
cularly so in the sleep dream. But while the 
waking dreams are the results of conscious 
efforts, sleep dreams are not so at the time of 
their occurrence. This is the one important 
difference between the sleep dreams and the 
waking dreams. Further, except in the case 
of very advanced souls waking dreams can 
produce or present only the known realities 
with variations or otherwise, but not the un- 
known realities or prophetic visions; while 
sleep dreams can produce not only the known 
realities but in some cases unknown realities 
and at times prophetic visions also. There is 
yet a third difference. Psycho-analysis can 
explain all (voluntary) waking dreams. It can 
also explain a large proportion of sleep 
dreams; but it cannot explain all the dreams, 
particularly the prophetic visions. That is 
to say, all waking dreams can be explained 
by attributing them to the interplay of imagi- 
nation, mind and its desire; but all sleep 
dreams are not so explainable. 

For our immediate purpose we shall take up 
for investigation waking dreams and only such 
sleep dreams as can be explained by the theory 
of psycho-analysis. They will of course be 
concerned with the phenomenon of known 
realities as stated before. But by I his method 
our investigation will be simpler, and the con- 
clusions that may be drawn from the facts 
obtained in the investigation, will not be 
objected to by the psycho-analysts. 

Ill 

As already pointed out all dreams arc cither 
thoughts or pictures or both combined. These 
thoughts and pictures have generally a 
relevant sequence but sometimes they may be 
disjoined and utterly ludicrous in their pre- 
sentation. Whatever that may be, one thing 
that is obvious in both kinds of dreams is that 
the man is insensible to or unaware of any- 
thing except the drcam-phciionieiion. In the 
sleep dream this unawareness is natural and 
understood and does not cause much surprise, 
for the body is actually slumbering. But in 
the case of waking dreams such a state is 
rather worthy of note. It cannot but excite 
curiosity, for the man is all the while wide 
awake. Once in the full swing of a waking 
dream, the man docs not sec • visitor that 
comes near and in front of him although his 
eyes may be wide open. He does not hear 


the ordinary sounds or a talk going on near 
him although he possesses sound ears. A mild 
blast of wind or a little chill does not make 
impression although his body may not be 
covered. The insects sitting over his body 
and even their bites are not felt by him. 
Everyone of us has had waking dream at 
times and therefore knows that the described 
state of facts is absolutely correct. Each of 
us realizes that he is unaware of the ordinary 
happenings in his immediate vicinity when he 
is in a brown study or is thinking deeply. 

During the waking dream state the eyes, 
the cars, the nose and the skin continue to be 
us they were before. They are alert and not 
asleep. Their physical constitution as also 
the mechanical contrivances by which they 
function are there intaet. Therefore the 
physical body and its organs must be 
having the. impacts and impressions of out- 
side objects, and there must be action and 
reaction between them. But the man, the 
self, the ‘I' does not feel, perceive or experi- 
ence them. Though wide awake he does not 
see with his eyes, he cannot hear or smell, he 
cannot feel the effects of wcatheric changes or 
get annoyed with the nasty insects. This is 
something contrary to the ordinary exjjeri- 
ciiccs of the truly waking state. There must 
lie some explanation for it. The direct and 
the simplest explanation is that it is so because* 
the man, the self, the ‘I* is not the physical 
body. Had he been the pliysical body, he 
would have felt the impressions and I he effoc?ts 
made on the body by the surrounding objects. 
He would have been conscious of them had 
he been the physical body. 

IV 

Having examined the waking dream state 
and having come to the conclusion that the 
self is not the pliysical body, we shall proceed 
to the phenomenon f)f sleep dreams. 

Very few, if any, may not have seen dreams 
while asleep. But the vast majority must 
have dreamt, at least on some occasions during 
their sleep. In dreams we generally sec 
things as we sec them in the world of the 
waking state. We walk, we talk, we eat and 
see trees, houses, rivers and various places. 
We hear melodious music and come in contact 
with fine specimens of art. We discuss many 
things, and at times the subject of dreams 
itself. We meet with disasters, disappoint- 
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ments and feel sorry and harassed. We are 
sometimes joyous and full of emotions. In 
short wc see, feel, think and act exactly in 
the same manner as we do in the course of the 
waking; state. Many a time all the occur- 
rences in a dream are of a nature with which 
wc are familiar; but at times they are of a 
different nature. When a man wakes after 
a dream, he ponders over or speaks of the 
dream and of the things he saw, felt and did 
ill it. 

It hardly needs repetition here that what 
wc sec in dream is simply a drama composed 
and enacted by the mind and that the man, 
the self, who saw it, is the same who existed 
before and exists after the dream. It is also 
equally unnecessary to point out that in the 
sleep dream the self is unaware of the ordinary 
impacts of outside objects on the body (as in 
the waking dream) and that he thereby shows 
that he is distinct from the body. But to 
make understandable what will follow shortly 
hereafter, two things that emerge from the 
dream experiences must be clearly enunciated. 
One is a simple truth, namely, that the physi- 
cal body of the man in the waking or sleep 
dream docs not take any part whatever in the 
dream drama. A man may see his hand hurt 
Jind bleeding in the dream, hut the hand is 
found unhurt and all sound when exjiniinwl 
riftcr the dream. He inav fiinl himself drowr- 
in IT, nnd yet after the dream the body is as dry 
MS h('foTO. The second proposition is that the 
man was not asleep although the body was 
asleep in the dream. The ImmIv fincluding the 
br;?in) was undoubtedly sleeping and was at 
rest, except for the automatic actions such as 
bnmthing and circulation of the blo«xl. But 
the self, the ‘I* wa-s neither sleeping nor un- 
eonscioiis. Had the self been sleeping or un- 
conscious he could not have seen the happen- 
ings in the dream and would not have enjoyed 
nr suffered from them just ns the body did 
not; much less could he have remembered or 
spoken nlmut them after getting awake. These 
facts conclusive! v prove that the self was cons- 
cious and not asleep when the dream presen f- 
ed itself. What was sleeping was the bodv 
and the contents thereof. The body and the 
brain were slumbering, but the self was awake* 
throughout — as awake as before and after the 
dream and sleep. Thus it is apparent that 
the self Is not identical with, but is distinct 
from the body. Another fact to be noted is 


that even in the dream state he distinguishes 
himself from the body and counts it as his 
possession just as he docs while awake. Surely 
he is not the physical body; nor is he the 
subject of sleep. 

V 

Our investigations into the phenomenon 
of dreams furnish us with reasonable data 
to hold that the self is not the physical body 
and support the conclusions drawn from the 
expressions of man about his body. The find- 
ing arrived at is in consonance with the science 
of psychology also. To put it in psychological 
phraseology one would say that in the dream 
state the self withdraws his consciousness from 
the physienl bodv. He enTinnt, therefore, be 
conscious of what actually happens to, before 
or in front of his physical body. He is then 
engrossed with his mind. His consciousness 
is at that time centred in the mind and its 
working. He can, therefore, be conscious 
only of the train of thoughts or pictures that 
his mind raises before him or rather he makes 
his mind raise before him. The «clf. the 
i* in the world erented hv the mind and nn\ in 
the physienl world. Hence he could be. con- 
scious oF the former only and not of the latter. 
He ennnot perceive or feel or know the ordi- 
nary impacts of the physical world. Impacts 
severer than the owlinnry type are needed 
to shake off his dream and make him 
conscious ()f the ontside world. 

Of whatever worth the above psveholotneal 
I'xplanafion may be to a lenrneil man or to a 
man above the ordinary, it may not be suffi- 
eientlv intelligible to an ordinary man. Tt 
would exceed his understand in g. For he 
would not, at this stage, 1 h* :ible to grasp the 
iiilervcning factors of consciousness and its 
entering or focussing on the one hand nnd 
its withdrawal on the other. But whatever 
has so far l)een statc<l in plain terms would 
certainly lead him to conclude that the man, 
the ‘self^ is not the phvsicnl bodv. This fact 
he would express in his ordinary simple wav 
by saying that the dreaming man’s mind is 
not in his body nnd goes somewhere outside 
for the time lieing. Even so he realizes that 
fhe man is not the physical body though he 
may be identifying himself with the mind. 

* VI 

It may be said that the conclusion that the 

self is not the physical body has got a more 
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solid basis in the dream phenomenon than in 
the mere expressions of man. But even then 
it cannot be conyineing; for it still remains a 
matter of speculation. For the conviction of 
ordinary men something more substantial is 
needed. Wc shall, therefore, pass to the 
examination of a more concrete phenome- 
non, and in that wc shall find, not only that 
the self is not the physical body but also that 
it is not life even. 

Now let us suppose that a man’s leg has got 
some bad disease, or that it is badly injured ; 
or that it is pestering in such a way that it is 
likely to be dangerous to life if allowed to 
continue in that state. Let us further suppose 
that a doctor advises amputation of the leg. 
In such circumstances the man feels no hesita- 
tion at all in getting rid of his leg. He gets it 
amputated to save his life. He cuts off a 
part of his nose, if needed, at the risk of 
appearing ludicrous and grotesque. If his 
lung is bad, he collapses it. That is, the self, 
the ‘I* within the man is prepared to lose 
parts of his body to save his life. To save life 
he would he prepared, if need be, to lose all 
the body except that much portion which 
guarantees and is consistent with the exist- 
ence of life. That is because life is so 
much dearer and nearer to him than the body. 
But when life itself becomes irksome, very 
painful or in any way miserable, he desires for 
death- He who clung so fast to life, now 
wants to discard it and actually discards it. 
If there is anything in the world which a man 
prizes and loves most, it is his life. For the 
sake of life he is prepared to suffer privations, 
undergo hard and bitter trials and forgo 
everything else. But even that beloved life he 
is prepared to discard and he actually discards 
it! 

We come across instances of this type now 
and then in the ordinary walk of life. The 
cases in point arc of persons who commit 
suicide, with the intention and hope of 
escaping acute physical or mental pain or im- 
pending disasters, dishonour or disgrace. 
Many distinguished persons have committed 
suicide; persons who ought to be credited with 
sufficient sense have committed suicide. They 
cannot be said to have committed suicide in 
a fit of insanity,, unless we define insanity os 
that state which precedes every suicide, ^en 
again there is another class of c ises of this 
nature. History cites several cases of persons 
who liked to give up and actually gave up life 


in the pursuit of high and noble ideals whether 
individual, national or universal. Many 
historical personages who suffered execution, 
could have easily avoided it by simply re- 
nouncing Itheir religious faiths or political 
ideals. But they preferred to renounce life 
itself and sacrificed it at the altar of religion or 
politics. They preferred to lose life rather than 
faith, honour or character. Clearly therefore 
they loved and prized these things more than 
the physical life. A man gives up that which 
he loves and values less, that which is less 
nearer and less akin to him and retains that 
which he loves and prizes more or that which 
is nearer and more akin to him. This is 
obviously because he finds more happiness in 
those things which are dearer and nearer to 
him than in those which arc not so or arc 
farther away from him. Evidently then the 
martyrs considered and prized their faith, 
religion, character, honour and ideals as more 
akin to them and therefore retained them in 
preference to the physical life. They un- 
doubtedly loved life and would have liked to 
retain it; but then by its retention they would 
have lost what they loved more. The preser- 
vation of life would have been at the sacrifice 
of things which were more valuable to them 
than life. 

'Hie above instances of suicide or martyrdom 
strongly prove that the man, the ‘self’, the 
‘I* is distinct, not only from the body but also 
from life, which activates it. They also 
show that the man does not consider that he 
ceases to exist with the distruction of his body 
or life and that he thinks that he continues 
to exist even after death. In the above-stated 
circumstances he feels and thinks that he 
would be happier if he quits life or life 
quits him and hence he ends his physical body 
and life. 

The attitude of the self towards the body 
and life and his conviction about his 
separate entity is clear from the above. To 
explain it in simple and explicit words, a 
simile of pets would be apposite. Man cares 
for and fondles his pets so long as they give 
him pleasure, tolerates them till they are not 
positively a nuisance and abandons or shoots 
them when they become dangerous to them- 
selves, to him, to the society, or to those other 
things which he loves and values more. In 
the same way the self retains the body or life 
so long as they arc a source of pleasmre or 
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happiness, tolerates them so long as they are 
not positively and predominantly a source of 
unhappiness, and discards them when they 
cross the last point and grow unbearable and 
inconsistent with his happiness. The self re-* 
gards the body or life, and as a matter of fact, 
any other faculty or functionary, ad his posses- 
sion only, distinct and separate from him. He 
retains them so long as their retention is not a 
source of unhappiness, and discards them no 
sooner than he knows that any more associa- 
tion with them will be positively inconsistent 
with the happiness he likes to have. Clearly, 
therefore, the self, the ‘I* within, is neither 
the physical body nor the physical life. He 
is distinct and apart from them both. 

VII 

Our examinatio!! so far has disclosed that 
the principle underlying all these phenomena 
is that the *self’, the *1* is not identical with 
the physical body or life, and that it exists 
even after their dissolution. If we carry on 
these investigations on the lines followed till 
now, we shall also know that the self is not 
the mind, neither the intellect nor the reason. 
But this point need not detain us here. There 
arc some questions which arise immediately 
on the conclusions that we have drawn and 
they must be dealt with first. Some of them 
arc, ‘What then is the self who subsists even 
after death? How docs he live or exist? 
What is the condition or form of his exist- 
ence ?* 

The last question is very pertinent and more 
intimate, though not more important than 
others. We arc accustomed from birth to 
death to the physical objects. We arc subject 
to and aware of their limitations. It is there- 
fore difficult for us to think outside these limi- 
tations and to conceive that anything can exist 
without the background of physical matter or 
without the framework of physical form. A 
scientist familiar with the electron theory 
would be in a position to imagine and also to 
admit the existence of the self after death (as 
spirit) but would conceive it as 'existing in 
some form produced 'by a combination of 
physical electrons. But a conception of ‘self’ 
beyond this would be impossible for him. 
He would argue that the forms that can be 
photographed must necessarily be composed of 
physical matter ; for, his efforts in the labora- 
tory have not yet discovered any matter 
different from the physical. To him the 


existence of the self without the basis of 
physical matter is, therefore, an impossibility. 
At the most he would say that the existence 
of the ‘self’ after death without the basis of 
physical matter is merely an imagination, a 
mere creation of the mind. 

But experiences of the dream state resemble 
the experiences of our active life. In dreams 
We walk, talk and do so many things. While 
in that state we see ourselves walking with 
legs, going to and residing in a far off place; 
we witness many scenes and embrace even 
our departed beloved. All this we see and do 
even when our physical legs arc lying complete- 
ly at rest, our eyes arc closed, our physical 
body does not move even a little and is in fact 
asleep, and although our beloved died and 
their bodies crumbled and returned to dust 
long long ago. With all these facts and with 
all this knowledge, the man, the ‘self’ actually 
acts and sees things as stated above; and they 
arc as real to him, then and for the time being, 
as anything can be during the active waking 
life. What is the explanation for all this? 
What arc those legs and those things ? 

The only explanation for such phenomena 
which, without offending common sense would 
be satisfactory, is that the eyes, the cars and 
the friends, etc. of the dream arc creations of 
the mind. All that we sec in a dream is un- 
doubtedly the creation of mind. This, put in 
other wonls, means that the legs, eyes, cars 
and friends of the dream state arc mind legs, 
mind eyes, mind cars and mind friends. 

The above plausible explanation requires a 
further pondering. These legs, friends, etc. of 
the dream arc not unreal simply because they 
are of mind. They arc as real in the dream 
as the physical legs and friends arc in the con- 
scious wakefulness, and this we have seen 
already. Further, since they are creations of 
mind, the mind must have produced them out 
of something. They could not have sprung 
up or been created out of nothing. One can- 
not conceive a physical thing coming out of 
nothing. There must he, and always is, some 
substance, physical or mental, from which 
they come into existence and assume the form 
they possess. The physical objects of the 
physical world must be formed or created out 
of physical matter. And as a matter of fact, 
wc all know that the things that we see and 
perceive through our jihyyical organs (that is, 
all physical objects) arj? made of physical stuff. 
Our physical legs are made of physical blood, 
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physicul flesh and physical bones, etc. which 
again arc made of other physical materials and 
these in their ultimate form arc nothing but 
physical electrons. In the same way things 
that we see and perceive through mind, that 
is, all mind objects must be made of mind 
stuff. Our mind legs must be made of mind 
blood, mind flesh and mind bones, etc. which 
again must be composed of other mind mate- 
rials and these in their ultimate form must be 
nothing but the mind electrons. In the physi- 
cal world all objects are made of physical 
matter. So in the mind world all objects 
must be made of mind stuff necessarily. Un- 
less wc admit the correctness of this proposi- 
tion, the whole thing would be ridiculous and 
absolutely outside the pale of ordinary com- 
mon sense. 

The dream state is then a creation of the 
mind. It is in fact the mind world, just as wc 
have the physical world. In the physical world 
the self wears physical form, that is, the 
physical body and sees physical objects, which 
are all made of physical stuff. In the same 
way, in the mind world the ‘self’ puts on iiiiiid 
body and sees mind objects trhieh are made of 
mind stuff. To the self the physical world 
appears real so long as he focusses his cckii- 
seiousness on the physical world. When he 
withdraws his consciousness from there, the 
physical world ceases to exist for him. When 
he projects his consciousness into the mind, 
the mind world begins and it is as great a 


reality to him as the physical world was. In 
the physical world the self exists in the physi- 
cal body. In the mind world he exists in 
the mind body. In a dream state which is 
the mind world, the man, the ‘self’, the ‘I’ 
dwells in the mind body or sukahma sharira. 
The shnstras say that the self exists or resides 
in this body, when he withdraws himself from 
the physical body. 

VIII 

It has been made clear in the last section 
that in the dream state wherein consciousness 
is withdrawn from the physicul body, the self 
is in the mind body. The same is exactly the 
case when the self gives up his physical body 
altogether. At death he discards the physical 
sheath. The spirit is the self freed from 
the physical encasement and dwelling in the 
sitksh manharira. 

At or after death the self remains the same 
as before, just as he is the same in the dream 
as before and thereafter. The self exists and 
remains the same. He docs not change. He. 
changes only his body as does a man change 
his clothes. The man or the self eonlinm.s lo 
exist though in another garb and among 
other phenomena. 

It is thus that the man is immortal. Tlu' 
man, that is, the ‘self’, does not suffer death . 
His body alone suffers death, perishes and dis 
integrates. The self does »iot die, ptTish ni 
disintegrate. JTe is immortal. 


THE PSYCHIC AND THE SPIRITUAL : A HINDU VIEW 

By M. Yamunaciiaiiya, M.A. 


Psyehisin usually stands for the Jic(|iiisi- 
tion of certain supernormal powers known 
ill India as suhlhis by means of which 
certain c^xtraordinary phenomena may be 
produced to the wonder of the multitude. 
The psychic powers thus acquired arc mis- 
taken by the masses of the people as a sign 
of spiritual greatness. History of religion 
is replete with instances of people demand- 
ing signs and miracles from any one purport- 
ing to be a Messiah of God. Great religious 
teachers of mankind have bet thus forced 
to perform miracles, though unwillingly, to 
ccMivincc the masses. 


A little examination will show that the 
ucijuisition and exhilntion of psychic powers 
is not an essential part of spiritual life. It 
has often happened in India that saints 
have had to go through the discipline of 
the aiddhisf only to realize at the end tlial 
there is a higher life in the face of which 
mldhh are a futility. A part of Yoga is 
devoted to the acquisition of psychic powers 
with the clear understanding that they arc 
only a means to a higher goal. Tlicrc is 
often a dangerous temptation to linger on 
the way, oblivious of the goal. The really 
great saints do not allow themselves to he 
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tempted by the psychic powers. As an 
illustration wc may turn to the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramaiminsa as related by 
Swami Saradauanda, an eye witness: 

After Ramakrishna had made a mental offering 
of his body, mind, soid, his all — at the lulus feet 
of the Divine Mother, he used actually to see 
himself, in and out, allamc with the fire of know- 
ledge. It was during these limes that the Master 
realized the awakening of the kundalini uiid her 
wending up towards the cerebral centre. lie 
saw an effulgent divine person coursing up 
Llirougli the \uiihumna canal from the muladhara 
upwards and touching the drooping lotus of each 
ui the six chukran (svadhiskUiana, nmniitum, 
anahala, visliuddha, ajna, and sahasram) with his 
tongue; the lotus at euch centre at once inverted 
iLscIl! up, and blossomed ; and anon with each 
blooming, came to him the realization of various 
supernatural phenomena. ... it was then that 
he had the supernatural pereeptioii of the per^ 
Luul pninavudhvani (the sound Ow) of an iniinite 
volume, as eonsLituted by the eumbination of ail 
the different individual sounds of the universe. 
Some of us hold that they have heard the Master 
himself declare that in those times he could cor- 
rectly read the meaning of the languages of birds, 
iM'usts, and other animals. Towards the end of 
this period of his mdluina, came to the Master 
the eightfold occult powers, well known ns ashtii- 
Niildkis . . . (but) he was given the vision to look 
upon them as the veritable ordure of a whore. 
'Henceforth’, said the Master, Uhe very name of 
occult power appears nauseating to me.’ 

The third book of the Patanjala Yo^ia-itutra 
enumerates many occult powers, and in the 
fourth book all this is set aside as nothing 
when compared with the liiidiug of one’s 
own soul — sclf-rcalizalioii (kaivahja). That 
tlie possession of physical and psychic 
|K)WXTS us ends in themselves is an obstacle 
to the progress of the soul has been shown in 
the same work. And linully we are given to 
understand that all powers belong to the 
knowahle or the objective universe, which 
is nothing beside self-realization which is the 
goal of Vedanta. It is recognized by 
masters on the way tliat all powers arc ob- 
tained incidentally after a man attains to 
the fourth state of coi.sciousness — the lurUja, 
A mail has to attain to the knowledge, having 
attained which all other knowledge is attain- 
t'd, having known which there is nothing 
else to be known. To such a kiiower of 
Godhood the powers come of their own ac- 
cord. The subordinate role of the siddhiis 
hi the spiritual sadhnvn is adumbrated in the 
Vaishnava scripture, the Uhn^inxmla (XI. 
which may be paraphrased thus: 

. Mcditatidn on God comprises all other medita- 
Lioiis, and to him who becomes proficient in this, 
^^'hat is there that cannot be attained ? 


This man is no other than the Bhakta or 
the lover of God. What shall not be add- 
ed unto him? To the Bhaktas no powers 
of whatever magnitude and description have 
any value at all; for God is their only value, 
from which all other values are derived. 
According to this view, siddkis are impedi- 
ments which entice a man away from the 
suinmuin bonum of life. The siddhis arc 
as much liable to abuse as the powers man 
has now acquired over nature which he is 
using for the most diabolical purposes of 
killing his own brethren in the quickest 
possible time. Similarly psychic powers Jii 
the possession of a person whose moral or 
.sinritiiul nature has not attained a high level, 
arc fraught with untold harm to humanity. 

The attainment of siddhis enables one to 
(icrform the so-called miracles. Between 
the mail striving to acquire miracles on his 
own account actuated by the threefold 
vanities of getting fume, power, and honour 
— a selfish motive — and the man who is far 
better able to comfort one sinner than per- 
form mango-tricks, ropc-elimbing, and fire- 
walking, the differenee consists in the former 
blocking his way to God and the latter in 
making it clear. The more egoism fattens, 
the less is the opportunity for the divinity 
within to express itself. ‘I ’-ness is the hard 
shell which holds the soul Jn prison; it is 
the bushel hiding the light within. In the 
long past ages, the demons and r(lh'sllasa:^ 
|}ossessed enormous powers {siddhis)^ which 
they put to wrong use, to self-glorification 
oil their side and harm to others; and this 
eotnpussccl their ruin. The dark powers of 
evil are said to possess these in abundance. 
Satan of the Bible possessed great powers: 
so did the asuniSf and the damivas. But 
these powers esUanged them from God, and 
hence from emancipation. They were black 
luugieians who worked against the order and 
concord of the cosmos. So are the war- 
nioiigcrs of today, with their diabolical 
engines of destruction. Science is putting 
today into the hands of the powers of dark- 
mss dangerous knowledge (the siddhis of 
science) which they have not learnt to use. 
'lliey lack the corrcsjionding refinement of 
spirit whicfi alone would enable them to 
utilize the newly found knowledge for the 
jiearc* and welfare of liumanity. The spirit 
of ICcphistoplieles is abroad. Shall we be 
deprived of the only hope of mankind that 
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righteousness will still prevail and that the 
divine in man will still be heard? We can 
only wait and hope. Unless true philo- 
sophers and saints manage to exercise their 
influence and come to the rescue of civiliza- 
tion, the wrong use to which knowledge is 
being put today would decimate mankind 
and lay the world waste. The only hope is 
in true religion which insists on the recog- 
nition of spiritual values and their transla- 
tion into individual and national life. If the 
world’s religious came in conflict with each 
other and led to disaster in the past and 
left a trail of bitterness behind, it was not 
on the ground of eternal truths which true 
religion holds aloft, but on the ground of 
racial, social, economic, and f)olitical ])reju- 
dices masquerading as religion. What we 
need is spirituality, not spirilualism ; religion 


not religiosity; sadhana not aiddhis. What 
Aldous Huxley says in this connection is most 
appropriate here : 

At present there is a lamentable tendency to 
confound the psychic with the spiritual, to regard 
every supernormal phenomenon, every unusual 
mental state as coming from God. But there is 
no reason whatever to suppose that healing^, 
prophecies, and other miracles are necessarily of 
divine origin. Orthodox Christianity has n<loptc(l 
the absurd position that all supernormal pheno- 
mena produced by non-Christians are of diabolic 
origin, while most of those associated with non- 
hcritical Christians arc gifts of God. It would 
be more reasonable to regard all such 'signs* as 
due to the conscious or unconscious cxploitatiun 
of forces within the, to us, strange but still 
essentially psychic world. ... As things arc, 
there is a tendency in the West to identify the 
merely niinsual and supernormal with the Divine. 
The nature of spirituality will never be gentM-ally 
understood until this menial cunfiisioii has been 
dis]ielled. (Vrahuddhii BliLiruUt, .luly 1943, p. 33.*0. 


MOUI.ANA RUMI AND NON-DUALISM 

By IIahendra Chandra Paul, M.A. 


•Talaluddin Rumi, more commonly known 
as Moulana Rumi, is probably the greatest 
philosopher poet of Persia and he has become 
famous throughout the world by his immortal 
Mnsvavi, In Persia this book has often been 
placed next to the Quran. Throughout the 
book there is fervent spirit, tremendous 
enthusiasm, sweet melody, high dignity of 
style, matchless beauty and superior moral 
teaching. And it is said that that he would 
be a great poet in future was predicted by 
Altar, who is no less a great poet of Persia, and 
he has also become renowned for many writ- 
ings, the most famous of which is Munti^- 
uttaiff an allegorical book which contains the 
complete survey of the life and doctrine of the 
Sufls, i.c. the Islamic non-dualists. Moulana 
Rumi is a poet of the thirteenth century and 
his Masnavi contains the main principles of 
Sufi doctrine with occasional anecdotes. 

In Vedanta, we have the conception of 
Brahman, as ^ekamevadvitiyam?f one only, 
without a second; and in Sufism, too, Allah is 
taken to be not only the only God, but also the 
only reality and there is nothing else. Every- 
thing that we see in the world besidhs the 
beauty of God, is only the maya which has no 
essence at all. They say, ^Beneath the veil 


of each atom is hidden the heart-ravishing 
Beauty of the Belovc(l\s fuec.’ When Mils 
v<‘il is removed, when all phenomena an* 
annihilated, God and the world become one, 
and God becomes the sole reality. Rumi says, 
Jumla wfi^shuq ust o *ashhi pardtii -- 
Zhnla ma^skuq ast u Uishiq murdau 
‘The Beloved is all in all, the lover only veils 
ITim — the Beloved is all that lives, the lover 
is a dead thing.’ AH phenomenal existences 
(man included) are but veils, obscuring the 
face of the Divine Noumenon, the only real 
existence, and the moment His sustaining 
presence is withdrawn, they at once rclaj)se 
into their original nothingness. 

What is this creation of the world? It is 
all false and impurity. As the individual soul 
came in contact with impurity, it has become 
separated from the universal Soul or Goil. 
Rumi says, ‘Adam took a single step into the 
region of the enjoyment of the animal spirit; 
his separation from the high seat of paradise 
l)ccamc the punishment of his carnal soul. 
Although the sin that had issued from him was 
only as a hair, still that hair had grown upOH 
his two eyes. Adam was the eye of that 
Eternal Light and a hair in the eye was like a 
great mountain. If in that state he would 
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have taken counsel from the angels in paradise, 
he would not have had to utter apology in 
penitence. For when intellect becomes 
enjoined with intellect it prevents evil action. 
But when a carnal soul is enjoined with 
another such, it gradually becomes ruined.’ 
Such is the source of the creation of the world. 
And the Beauty of God is not shown to him 
who gradually becomes degraded. 

N 0 W 9 what is the remedy? Rumi says, 
‘Go, seek at once a friend of God. When you 
have done so, God would become your friend 
and the road of Light will again be visible.’ 
That is, to make oneself developed in the 
spiritual path, one must take a spiritual guide, 
and through his help, he will be enlightened. 
And as Rumi says, ‘Sometimes a sun, and 
sometimes an ocean thou wilt be, sometimes 
the mount Qaf and sometimes the Auqa" 
thou wilt be. But in thy own essence thou 
art neither this nor that, O thou, who art 
beyond all eonjeetures and more than more.’ 

*Tn 7ich in bashi veil nn, dar dzuti khesh — 

.Ivi tUizun (iz -lealuuii xetij besh besh. 

According to Advaitisis, the body is a bar 
to spiritual progress, in the sense that us long 
us the sense of body is not crushed, the indivi- 
dual soul cannot be re-uniled with the Uni- 
versal Soul. Again this body is a stage by 
holding which one is to realize Brahman. We 
also find in the Mamavi, where Rumi says, 
‘The treasure is hidden beneath the house 
(body); therefore, don’t be anxious at the 
demolishing of the house and do not refrain 
from it.’ The all-pervading Beauty of God is 
under the veil of . this house — the house of 
carnal appetite and cravings of the body. You 

‘ Mount Qaf is the inoiintnin where rests the 
whole universe. 

’‘Aiiqa is the fabulous binl which lives in that 
mountain. This bird has often been compared to 
(>(m 1 Himself. 


are to purify your individual soul, then you 
will find that you are the same as He. 

But what do we do? Without trying to 
realize ourselves, we, as Rumi says, ‘are 
engaged in doing patchwork inside the shop 
(body), but beneath this shop of yours, there 
are hidden two mines’ (referring to the deep 
knowledge of the essence of one’s own life). 
By patchwork the poet means the eating of 
bread and didiiking of water. He says, ‘You 
are putting these patches over the heavily 
patched garment of your body; every 
moment the patched garment of your body is 
torn, by this eating of yours, you put a patch 
upon it.’ But what is the result at last? 
Hurni says that we are to repent of all our 
actions: ‘Oh, alas, this sho]) was my 
property; 1 was blind and so did not desire 
any advantage from this house; Oh, alas, I 
let go the treasure, and I sprinkled the water 
of life on dust I’ 

Again, what is tliis birth of man ? It is the 
separation of the individual soul from the 
universal Soul. The nioinent he is cut off from 
his original home, he is lamenting for his 
re-union with the Beloved. And Rumi says 
in the first few lines of his book, ‘1 hearken to 
the recd-ilutc, how it complains of its banish- 
ment from its home, “Ever since they tore 
me from my osier-bed, ray plaintive notes 
have moved men and women to tears”.’ The 
llutc refers to the conscience of the individual 
soul, who is always hankering after the love 
of God. It laments, ‘Body is not veiled from 
soul, neither soul from body, yet no man has 
ever seen a soul.’ This lamentation of the 
flute is fire, not mere air, and he who lacks 
this fire, should be counted as dead. It is the 
fire of love that inspires the flute. What is 
this love? It is the strong attraction that 
draws all creatures back to re-union with their 
creator. 




THE STATUS OF WOMEN ^ 

By Mrs. Swarnaprabha Sen 


The cause ol the education of Indian 
women no longer requires any champion. 
It had been an admitted fact even before 
the present century, and there has been of 
late a rapid forward march towards the 
spread of education among girls. There 
has been correspondingly a rapid increase in 
the educational institutions for girls, which 
may be taken as an evidence of the growing 
interest in their education. 

In 193G-37, the total number of recog- 
nized institutions in India for the education 
of girls was 33,989 as against 23,517 in the 
year 1921-1922, and the total expenditure 
shows a rise from Hs. 1,3 1,33, .559 to 
Rs. 2,09,11,982 in India, '-u little more than 
double. But surely we may admit without 
doubt or debate that in spite of these 
figures the educationists had been paying 
meagre attention to this important topic, 
and girls were long excluded from all 
schemes of education; the disparity between 
the education of boys and girls is still 
strongly marked as there are only 3,138,357 
girls under instruction as compared with 
11,007,383 boys; the percentage of girls re- 
ceiving education in Bengal is 2.97 against 
9.33 of boys. Home is the woman’s 

sphere of duties, and therefore all the edu- 
cation she needs should be purely domestic — 
this has been the firm conviction of ])eople 
everywhere, in the East as well as in the 
West, till the middle of the lOlh century. 
Women should receive education only to 
make a happy home, no high academic 

career, no intellectual life or TK>litical life 
was necessary for that end. Indeed, the 
abundance of philanthropic works outside 
the home might even seriously interfere with 
domestic happiness. Florence Nightingale 
had to wage a bitter fight against the autho- 
rity of the family in order to create a scope 
for nursing work for the woman who had 
a call, and Florence Nightingale was but one 
of many such women pioneers who fought for 
the cause of woman. The gl« lious history of 
their achievement in the teeth of bitter 

^ The Amrila Bazar Patrika, 9th .Tune, 1949. 


opposition has been told in The Cause by 
Mrs. Rae Strachey, and a 'perusal of the 
book will bring home to many impatient 
idealists the need of caution and the promise 
of the future which the study of history 
should always bring. 

Things in the West began to change even 
by the middle of the 18th century when the 
problem of the education of girls began to 
be discussed. By the middle of the 19th 
century we notice distinct movements .for 
the spread of education among girls. The 
causes were economic as well as environ- 
mental or cultural. Economic depression in 
England had left no o|)tion and women ha<l 
to go out into the world to earn their liveli- 
hood — this necessitated systematic courses 
of study in schools and colleges. The 
(leinand called forth the supply. And we 
fnd in middle class families girls sharing the 
burden of household expenses with their 
fathers and brothers. The period of renaiss- 
ance of women’s education, which led to the 
introduction and gradual development of a 
higher standard of academic culture and 
learning for women, is also the period of the 
attempts at political emancipation of women 
and their light for legal and other rights. 

But this revolution or changed outlook 
III the society, the emancipation of woman 
through education, has not been an easy 
process; even in England it has t<akeii the 
better part of the century for the gradual 
evolution. The pioneers in the Held have 
had to tackle many a hard problem, cross 
many hurdler and fight against the strongest 
opposition but they had the grit and they 
have, as has been hinted above, won. 

Every country has some problems 
peculiar to it; but the bulk of the problems 
is common to all countries, as they arc of 
universal interest and belong to the eternal 
man. Indian womanhood is just out of the 
^trammels of an age-long system uf 
narrowness and bondage’. On the thres- 
hold of a new era, the Indian woman has 
her special economic and social problems 
which beset her path of life and progress. 
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In ancient India we find the woman given 
a high status — she received the same kind of 
education whenever she showed an aptitude. 
The girl had her choice in selecting her 
husband, in an open svayamvam sabha 
where those who were eligible were seated, 
or she could just make her choice known to 
her parents. Vhe word Acharyyani^ now 
signifying the wife of the preceptor, was 
originally meant for a lady preceptor. Wc 
hear a Gargi and a Ubliayabharati defeating 
the greatest scholars of the day in scholastic 
discussions; wc come across in the pages of 
history the name of Maitreyi scoring a 
triumph over the great sage Yajiiavalkya 
with her sense of the highest self-realization; 
even during the British period, wc meet with 
Pandita Ramabai ready with witty and wise 
retorts and taking the big scholars of her 
time by surprise. But in between the 
heights of splendour reached in the Vcdic 
clays and our modern experiences, one whole 
age had rolled by. Manu has no doubt 
extolled the position of women and enjoined 
that highest respect should be paid to them; 
but many causes, which w’c may dimly sec 
now, causes including political vicissitudes, 
must have lowered the standard of tribute 
to be paid to women as women and rendered 
it hollow and of no meaning at all. 

Early marriage debarred girls from any 
systematic intellectual education worthy of 
the name; proficiency in the duties of a 
housewife was considered the only goal for 
a girl, obedience to the family demands and 
observance of religious customs her only 
virtue. 

‘The history of Indian woman reveals 
an almost pathetic talc of self-sacrifice, an 
unceasing devotion to the members of the 
family and an extremely narrow outlook on 
life,* shut out from the outside world. 
Another cause is the purdah system, pre- 
vailing more or less in Northern India, which 
restricted the woman exclusively to the inner 
circle of the family after the Mohammedan 
conquest of India. This rendered it im- 
possible for them to receive any education 
but the barest elements of reading and 
writing. 

The influence of Western education has 
been nowhere more marked in the change 
it has brought about in the lives of Indian 
Women. In Bengal, educated men like 


Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar raised their voice ' 
against child-marriage and advocated the 
cause of women’s education and widow- 
remarriage, in the teeth of the great oppo- 
sition from the society which resented all 
such changes. The purdah came to be 
regarded as a social evil, enlightenment of 
women was considered a necessity for the 
good of the society and compulsory primary 
education for girls was recommended even 
as early as that. Child marriage, an 
obstacle in the way of the girls’ education, 
has since been made illegal under the Sarda 
Act. 

By the middle of the last century the 
Vernacular Literature Society was formed 
to satisfy the need for rcadiiig books in 
Bengali and its prcjgrammc included the 
creation of a Bengali Family Library, by 
the publication of such books as might be 
safely put into the hands of our pure-minded 
women. 

Towards the end of the last century, an 
association known as the Antahpura Strisiksha 
Samiti was started by a band of enthusiasts 
wdio proscribed a select course of studies for 
girls and young married women in Bari sal, 
Faridpur aiid Dacca. T(*xts were circulated 
in print and arrangements were made for an 
examination to lest their progress. Workers 
were mainly young men, some in the teach- 
ing line, others outside it. For some years 
it made remarkable progress, but it has 
ilwindlcd away since, imibably being eclipsed 
by the urge for polities so strongly felt in 
Bengal since 1905. 

But long before that, the Despatch of 
1X51. recoinmcnileil that female education 
was to receive the warm and cordial support 
of the Government. The Education Com- 
mission of 1SS2 made a special recommen- 
dation for the spread of education among 
the girls. Girls’ schools and colleges were 
to have women on their Committees and 
in it was recommended further that there 
should be special posts for women in the ins- 
]>ection line to supervise the education of 
girls in Government and Govenimcnt-aidcd 
schools. The Sadharun Brahmo Samaj, 
constituted on purely democratic lines, ad- 
vocated the same status for men and women. 
‘Equal rights for men and women* was 
their code and the authority of the prevail- 
ing ahastras and tradition could not be felt 
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by them to be binding*. Keshub Chundcr 
Sen, A. M. Bose, Durga Mohan Das and 
others took up the cause of women’s educa- 
tion as a part of their new religion and the 
change was tremendous. Brahmo women 
were taken out of the purdah ^ they were 
given a liberal education, taken to meetings 
and prayer halls, and above all they were 
looked upon as true companions and help- 
mates, not as creatures doomed to life within 
the gates. 

Behind the purdah the condition of the 
women was regrettable in more than one 
respect. Their physical health was sadly 
neglected, aesthetic culture was dwindling 
and women’s dress was neither convenient 
nor sufficient. They subjected tlicmsclves to 
the strictest self-denial in everything. The 
Brahmo S'amaj took up the woman’s cause 
and heralded a new dawn of glory for them. 
The graceful way of putting on the sarcc of 
the mrxlcrn Bengali girl, in itself a revolu- 
tion in dress, cun be traced to the educated 
women of the Brahmo Samaj in general, and 
in particular to the example set by Mrs. 
S. N. Tagore. 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri, a leader of the 
Brahmo Samaj, in many of his social novels 
lays stress on the need of cducatc<l mothers 
who will create an enlightened family 
atmosphere, and bring up the future gene- 
ration of Bengal, stronger in physical and 
moral principics and better fitted for a 
sound, healthy life of higher activities. The 
taste for learning spread by the Brahmo 
Samaj and other pioneers of women’s educa- 
tion has increased with time and has changed 
the Hindu society’s traditional life and out- 
look. 

The eleventh r|uinr}uennial report on 
the education of girls in Bengal during the 
period 1982-87 says that the necessity of 
educating the girls has now been fully 
realized both among the Hindus and 
Muslims. But the contribution of funds 
towards the education of girls from public 
sources has not been keeping pace with the 
growth in the expenditure on women’s edu- 
cation. 

Priority should now be given to the claims 
of girls* educ ation in every scheme of expan- 
sion. 

The number of girls’ schools *and 
colleges in Bengal today, is not insignificant 
and Bengal’s record is good except in the 


matter of primary education in which some 
other provinces are far ahead of us. For 
example, states like Travancorc, Cochin, 
Mysore and Baroda have a higher percen- 
tage of literate women than Bengal. Of 
course, the figure for the whole of India is 
only a little over 8 per cent, a matter which 
nce^s Government’s serious / attention. But 
women B.A.’s and M.A.’s are not rarp in 
these days. Though Bengal cannot boast of 
women ministers in the province she has 
her councillors in the Legislative Assembly 
and the Calcutta Corporation. The 3 fore- 
most Government colleges in Bengal have 
women Principals, and the posts of the Inspec- 
tress of schools in both the Divisions in Bengal 
as well as in Assam arc held by Bengali 
ladies today. The general rule is now 
women staff for girls’ schools and colleges, 
and the percentage of passes and repeated 
brilliant results of the girls amply prove the 
efficiency of the women teachers. 

The following excerpts from contempo- 
rary papers will furnish sufficient testimony 
regarding the academic success achieved by 
women in university examinations and its 
significance. 

‘Of the 25,000 students taking the 
Matriculation Examination of the University 
this year, the report is that the candidate 
to secure topmost position, is a girl from 
Sylhet. Srimati Kanak Purkayastha has 
thereby set up a record, for in the history 
of this University’s Matriculation Examina- 
tions this proud distinction has never before 
come to her sex. There have been girls 
outdoing boys in the B.A. and M. A. Exa- 
minations, but so far, the boys could still 
hold their own in the Matriculation and Inter- 
mediate Examinations, but now they have 
to make room for the other s^ in the 
Matriculation. With a hundred oDstaeles to 
get over, the girls have been putting up 
very brilliant records in the University and 
the nonsense that may still be heard whis- 
pered about the supposed intellectual in- 
feriority of the womankind need no longer 
disturb the equanimity of the more sensitive 
among the other sex.’ 

‘The University of Calcutta’s Matricu- 
lation Examination this year has been 
remarkable in more than one way. Candi- 
dates worked under a new set of regulations, 
involving more subjects of study and the 
use of the mother tongas in several papers. 
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To many of them it was a piquantly new 
experience. Most interesting has been the 
manner in which girls have acquitted them- 
selves. One heads the list, three others are 
near the top. It may be girls have reacted 
more dexterously to the new circumstances 
than boys or that there is more individual 
attention to punils in girls’ schools than in 
boys’. 

Things are not what they were twenty 
years ago, when a woman with academic 
degrees was regarded as a blue-stocking and 
the work of a school-mistress was looked 
down upon as something very low 
and a matter of drudgt^ry. The 
appearance of woman in the open with a 
ladies’ handbag in her hand would invari- 
ably call forth sarcastic remarks from the 
orthodox society two decades ago. But 
economic depression after the last great war 
has forced social changes in the general body 
politic; the marriageable age of girls has 
gone up; in many cases it is dillicult to 
secure bridegrooms suitable financially and 
in other respects and in many cases even the 
married girls have been forced by circums- 
tances to earn a living of their own. 
Economic necessity has changed the angle 
of vision and the bread-winning girl is no 
longer an object of stigma in the middle 
class families. She is rapidly becoming 
quite an ordinary phenomenon. Education 
may have lost much of its cultural value but 
it has gained in its economic value. Voca- 
tions other than teaching have also been 
taken up by girls — and a general sense of 
equality in status has been born, though 
women are even now barred from all com- 
petitive examinations, and medicine and law 
arc the only vocations where men are pre- 
pared to admit them. The people have be- 
come hospital-minded during the past decade 
or so and hundreds of womeji arc eager to 
avail of medical help for themselves and 
their children. Consequently, the rate of 
infant mortality has come down to a certain 
extent but there is infinitely more scope for 
improvement and expansion. 

The teaching in the girls* schools, just as 
m the boys’, has to a great extent suffered 
|rom the unfortunate fact that teaching often 
is regarded as a profession to take up, only 
if one cannot take up anything else. There 

* The Statesman, 12th June, 1940. 


are surely many in the profession who justify 
the opinion. And indeed teaching is a career 
which at least like any other profession calls 
for special gifts which are lacking in most of 
the teachers. As a result of the last fifty 
years of hard work in the field, we now find 
a marked improvement both in the quality 
of teaching us well as in the estimation of 
society, though the results are still not up to 
the standard. 

Of course, it is a truism that teachers are 
born and not made. Yet in recent years, 
there have been organized efforts at training 
men and w’omcn for the profession of teach- 
ing. Training colleges for men and women 
have sprung up and the number of training 
schools for women shows the demand for 
trained women teachers all over Bengal. In 
Calcutta there are training schools both 
Government, Government-aided and private- 
ly maintained or helped by the Corporation. 
‘Serious efforts are however required to per- 
suade girls of good education to take up 
teaching, to provide facilities for their train- 
ing and to ensure that when they start 
teaching they will be able to work under 
reasonably safe and comfortable conditions 
whether they are employed in towns or 
villages.’ In Bengal the number of training 
schools was only 11, the enrolment 271, as 
against 07 schools and 3,i58 pupils in Madras. 
That shows the serious defect of Bengal on 
this point. 

The Vernacular Training School for Girls 
at Dacca is perhaps one of the oldest of its 
kind and it has served many poor widows of 
the orthodox village families by enabling 
them to make their own living. The standard 
of teaching may not have been very high 
and the quality of instruction imparted by 
these trained teachers has certainly not been 
of a high class but the school has effected a 
great ehaiigc in tlic village homes behind the 
purdah, Bengal has no separate training 
college for women. On the eontrary the 
David Hare IVaining College docs not admit 
w'oineii, though the Scottish Church College 
opened a special class for women in 1934, 
the year which saw the close of the Diocesan 
College. 

The Loreto House has B. T. and L. T. 
classes receiving Government aid, but seats 
are limited owing to want of accommodation. 
In the Calcutta University Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department opened in 1985 and in the 
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B. T. classes to be opened next July, how- 
ever, there is no bar to women students. 

The number of candidates seeking admis- 
sion into the training classes has recently 
gone up so high that most of the schools 
have discontinued their junior course and 
restricted the admission to the senior course 
exclusively, thus barring out a large number 
for the lower grades The Corporation of 
Calcutta has set up its own training college 
and is making cflfurts to equip its teachers, 
men and women, properly and cfiTieiently for 
the work they have to do. 

The Saroj Nuliiii Association and the Nari 
Siksha Sainity of Lady Abala Bose also 
deserve mention in this connection. These 
two institutions are unique in the sense that 
they arc mainly industrial schools — trying to 
enable girls, specially widows, to earn a liveli- 
hood through arts and crafts at the same 
time that they provide for elementary educa- 
tion. The progress made in the few years is 
marvellous and it speaks of the imagination 
of their founders and untiring efforts of the 
workers. Girls are given useful and practical 
lessons but for their industrial products it has 
not been easy to find a market. Outside 
Calcutta too, there arc a few institutions 
which are silently working for the cause of 
the uplift of women. The Anunda Ashram at 
Dacca is an example. 

The demand for the higher education of 
women continues to be on the increase. But 
the number of colleges for women is very 
small compared with that of colleges for men. 
In Calcutta the only Government college for 
women has been the Bethune College until 
recently, when the Lady Brabourne College 
was started specially for Muslim girls. The 
Victoria Institution and the Loreto House 
have college departments. Some colleges 
like the Vidyasagar and Asutosh arc work- 
ing ill double shifts— girls in the morning and 
boys in the «lay time." 

The hospitals and jails have women visitors 
and there are several committees and organi- 
zations exclusively run by women. The 
Women’s Education Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education has 
been appointed to examine the existing 
organizations for the education of girls. The 
education which has spread so far among the 
women of the country has 'nfused into their 

" This system does not now exist in the Vidya- 
sagar College. — Ed. P. B, 


minds the value of organizational work. It 
was with such an idea, an idea of working for 
the good of women in social and educational 
spheres, that an all-India women’s social 
organization, the A. I. W. C., as it is popu- 
larly called, came into existence. 

The facts mentioned above will serve to 
show how the scope of woj/Fian has widened 
in society; how, taught as she has been on 
Western lines, she has learned to take' care 
not only of her own self, but also her old 
parents and iniirm husband. The helpless- 
ness of women, and more particularly of 
widows, as economic units, has gone away; 
they have ceased to be liabilities and have 
grown to be assets. And it cannot be denied 
that the marvellous transformation has been 
mostly, if not wholly, due to the new educa- 
tion of the West. 

The spirit of the times aided by the scliless 
devotion of the reformers has played its part 
and wc find instances of forward movements 
towards progress and advance. *Both within 
their homes and outside they arc capable of 
doing other work and an ever-increasing 
number of women is engaging in such work 
--some remunerative and some honorary- 
done as part of altruistic, social and civic 
service. But motherhood and all that it 
implies must continue to be women’s function 
if society is to exist. 

It is interesting to observe that the educa- 
tion of girls has brought about a remarkable 
change in the mental outlook of the educated 
section in Bengal. Young husbands felt that 
for the happiness of their married lives they 
could not be indifferent to this section afid 
they wanted to bridge the gulf of interests 
that existed so long between the educated 
husband and the illiterate wife. They learnt 
to prefer an intellectual companionship with 
the wife. This meant that the girls should 
have a wider and deeper education, that the 
marriageable age should be extended and 
mothers should have modern ideas about the 
care of children. Thus fixing up the 
marriageable age has been influenced by the 
need of giving proper education to girls. The 
duties of an educated woman on her marriage, 
the attitude which she was to have adopted 
towards her possibly ignorant mother-in-law 
hud been detailed in a book Sushilar 
khyan which enjoyed wide popularity in the 

* Modem Review, June, 1940. 
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sixties of the last century. The status of 
women has gained not only in extent but 
also in content. 

The first glamour of awakening has passed 
and we are confronted with doubts and 
difficulties so natural to the period of transi- 
tion. Has the modern system of education 
helped the girls of Bengal to be true women ? 
Have- they changed the moral outlook of the 
present generation, added depth and width to 
it and raised the general tone? Does this 
education help women in fostering a spirit of 
true nationalism ? Is she failing to live upto 
the ideal of womanhood? Is the educated 
girl growing selfish individual tendencies and 
thus helping to break up the joint-family 
system? Some maintain that the number of 
women out for earning a living has compli- 
cated the problem of unemployment for the 
Bengali youth. Does the education of girls 
then make Bengal’s economic problems more 
perplexing than they might otherwise have 
been? These are questions that need to be 
faced today. 


If the present results are in any way found 
to be reassuring and not alarming, then the 
eilcets of women’s education in Bengal 
during the last 50 or (H) years would justify 
themselves. Bengali women have shown dis- 
tinctive power in various spheres of daily 
life and duties. Life which is merely 
mechanical loses its beauty. To force an 
individual into a frame-work of a lifeless 
system brings with it death in the end, not 
life. Given the wide portals of knowledge 
and learning Indian womanhood is sure to 
enter the charming land of sclf-rcvcrencc and 
true freedom which is the essence of life. 
Mother India is waiting eagerly for the gar- 
land of pretty flowers woven by her truly 
educated daughters who will assimilate the 
wisdom of the past and freshen themselves 
with currents more modern and more suited 
to the age. 

The results of Western education should 
hearten the critic and the student who 
watches the onward progress of Bengali 
society through the sands of time. 


MEN Oil MACHINES? 

By N1CI101.AS Murray Buti.kii 


The wide-spread discussion cjf the educa- 
tional process which is now going on through- 
out the nation gives evidence of much 
misunderstanding and confused thinking. The 
truly educational process in any form is and 
must be one and the same in respect to its 
ideals and the guidance which it offers toward 
achieving them. It may, of course, be multi- 
form in respect of its methods and its content. 

Liberal education takes precedence over 
every other form of instruction. It must 
always be dominant. Vocational training or 
instruction, which is something quite distinct 
from education, should always follow the 
ideals and methods of liberal education and 
be subordinate to them. If, on the other 
hand, liberal edueation be even crippled, 
much less abandoned, then no matter how 
ituccessful vocational training may be, its pro- 
ducts will not be men but machines. 

The factors in carrying on a liberal educa- 
tion are the home, the school, and the church. 
It is because the home is so often overlooked 


and neglected as a fundamental educational 
influence and because excessive responsibility 
is put upon the school without the aid and 
co-oj)cratTon of the family that there arc so 
great and so many shoTt(*omings in the edu- 
cation of today. What is now po]mlarly 
described and discussed by the grandiloquent 
term juvenile delinquency is, in fact, chiefly 
the result of the lack of home training. Good 
manners and sound mordls on the part of the 
young must have their foundation and their 
beginnings in the discipline offered by the 
home. It is only under such conditions that 
the school may, when the time comes, take on 
and successfully establish its share of respon- 
sibility for the strengthening and continuance 
of this necessary discipline and training. 

No more reactionary influence has come into 
education than that which is oddly described 
as progressive education. This plan of action 

* An Address at the opening of the 191st Aca- 
demic Year of Columbia University, September 27, 
1941. 
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or rather non-action would, in its extreme 
form, first of all deprive the child of his intel- 
lectual, social, and spiritual inheritance and 
put him back in the Garden of Eden to begin 
all over again tlic life of civilized man. lie 
must be usk(‘d to do nothing which he does 
not like to do. lie must he taught nothing 
which he does not choose to learn, lie must 
not be subject to discipline in good manners 
and sound morals. In other words, he must 
be let alone to do what he likes in this amaz- 
ing twentieth-century world in order that 
what has been called his individuality may 
grow naturally and without guidance or dis- 
cipline. It is just such fantastic doctrines as 
these which explain so much of that which 
goes on day by day and which both shocks 
and alarms truly civilized human beings. 

We are unfortunately brought face to face 
almost daily with convincing evidence that 
skilful training in some specific vocation is 
often assumed to be an acceptable substitute 
for liberal education. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. In the Middle Ages 
the constructive thought of Europe chose the 
Trivium — grammar, logic, and rhetoric— and 
the Quadrivium— arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy — to be the instruments 
with which to lay the foundations of liberal 
education as it was then understood. 
Centuries later these subjects were superseded 
by the study of languages and literatures, of 
history and of philosophy. Afterwards the 
fundamental principles of natural science were 
atldcd as well as the history and basic thought 
of the world’s economic organization and lifi^. 
It is not only, however, the subject- mat ter of 
instruction which constitutes liberal educa- 
tion, it is still more the spirit in which this 
subject-matter is presented and the lessons 
which are drawn from that interpretation. Of 
outstanding excellence in presenting the 
foundation of a liberal education arc the three 
courses offered for years past by the Faculty 
of Columbia College — Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion, Humanities, and Science, the like of 
which should be offered in substance, at least, 
to every college student in the land. 

The rise of democracy has greatly increased 
the problems of liberal education as well as 
the difficulty of making sure that its point of 
viel^ and underlying principles are at»lcast 
the basis and guidance of voc.dional training. 


No matter how skilful in his calling a voca- 
tionally trained human being may be, he will 
remain merely a machine unless there is added 
to his skill some conception of what civiliza- 
tion means, and of the part played in the 
world’s intellectual life by the liberal arts and 
sciences as well as by the yibject-matter of 
his own occupation. ^ 

It is customary to focus all educational 
discussion upon the problems presented by 
the school, the college, and the university, but 
this is not enough. Full account must also 
be taken of the influence of the circumstances 
under which life is carried on, of the con- 
ditions of gaining a livelihood and of the 
opportunities which are offered by personal 
growth and development in the social and 
economic order of our time. It remains per- 
fectly true, as has often been said, that the 
liberally educated human being will look back- 
ward for understanding and guidance and 
not merely for purposes of imitation. The 
power of science is producing day by day 
amazingly perfect machines which appear 
almost able to take the place of human intel- 
ligence. Of this the recently completed 
^automatic sequence-controlled calculator’ 
is an outstanding example. It is of vital im- 
portance to remember that machines, however 
excellent, are only machines, and that the 
human being who copies them or endeavours 
to imitate them in any guise is preparing for 
a niaehiiie-Tnude life. The man who is not a 
maebirie will read and reflect. He will tc:is(hi 
and ask questions, lie will turn to the 
world’s wisdom in order to get help for the 
elevation of the plane on which his own life is 
to be passed. If a practical plan can be 
worked out by which all training shall rest 
on liberal education even though limited, as 
a foundation, then we shall be opening the 
door toward progress in the world such as we 
have never yet been able to achieve. Wc 
must not turn from the education of men 
to the making of machines. Assurance must 
be given that our educational system will do 
all that is possible to make liberal education 
in some form, however limited in time, the 
foundation as well as the ideal of all training 
of any kind. This will reduce to a minimum 
the number of skilled human machines who 
have never risen to be really men. Our con- 
stant aim must be men and not machines. 



PLEASURE AND PAIN 


Bv Harnath 

While lookin^^into the nature of pleasure 
and jpain, it is, first of all, necessary to under- 
stand the nature of the Self (atma) which is 
the knower or the perceiver of pleasure and 
pain, and that of the Mind {rnanast) or the 
mental states consisting of the feelings of 
pleasure and pain. 

The Self does not consist of pleasure or pain. 
It is the pure consciousness, the mere specta- 
tor of the mental states (pleasurable or other- 
wise) which are in a state of continual flux. 
It is the perceiver of all changes (physical or 
mental) working in this world, and as such, it 
cannot itself belong to the category of the 
changeful objects it sees or perceives; for, as 
soon as we admit the Self to be a link in the 
ever-changing series of the mundane pheno- 
mena, it ceases to be the perceiver and takes 
the place of the perceived. Moreover, the 
very act of the perception of change necessari- 
ly implies that the perceiver distinguishes it- 
self as the unchanging seer in relation to ii^hich 
the changingness of the changeful is grasped 
and realized. So the Self or the seer cannot 
but be real and unchanging; and its very 
attribute of unchangingness or unchangeability 
further indicates its ever-blissful nature and 
its being above the feelings of pleasures and 
miseries of which the world is so full; for 
pleasure and pain imply a change of condi- 
tions and without this change neither of them 
can ever be felt in itself. 

The mind — ^wihich is an instrument of the 
Self for cognizing the world and which receives 
all its powers from the Self — consists of ever- 
changing states characterized by three distinct 
fundamental modes or faculties, viz. thinking 
or cognition, feeling or emotion, and willing 
or volition. Though these faculties are, to 
some extent, interdependent, yet there exists ’ 
a relation of antagonism or opposition among 
them. The heightening of the one indicates 
the lowering of the rest. For example, When 
a man is under the influence of the emotion of 
grief, as when he hears of the death of his 
intimate friend, he, for the time being, 
becomes unable to perform any intellectual or 
practical work. Great thinkers too are not 


Sahaya, M.A. 

infrequently found to be comparatively want- 
ing in feeling and practicality. 

Whenever there are discordant vibrations of 
nerves in our physical sheaths, there is a feel- 
ing of pain, and whenever the nerve vibra- 
tions are harmonious, there is a feeling of 
pleasure. Besides this, as all knowledge, in 
its course of development, induces feeling, the 
knowledge of the unity of Self transforms itself 
into a feeling of sympathy for all individual 
selves of the world ; and hence the woes and 
miseries of the world too introduce some sort 
of agitation in our inner nature and we feel 
pain or sorroif. 

Now, pleasure and pain belong to the mental 
faculty of feeling or emotion. In the state of 
pure cognition the Self retains its true nature 
of ever-blissfulness, but in the state of feeling, 
the Self (the knower), comparatively speaking, 
forgets itself, for the time being, being absorb- 
ed in and identified with the object of its 
knowledge. It becomes passive ; it begins to 
be carried away by emotions ; it loses its hold 
upon itself ; and it becomes subject to all sorts 
of miseries that arise from a dependent and 
conditioned existence. The strengthening of 
the conditions of feeling means the weakening 
of the conditions of cognition and it conse- 
quently implies the forgetfulness of the true 
nature of the S'elf. 

Pleasure or pain is necessarily inherent in a 
state in which the life depends upon a change 
of conditions. If a man wants to have plea- 
sure, he cannot have it except in a change of 
condition, for without change or without the 
perception or sensation of change the feeling 
of pleasure is impossible. Pleasure means, in 
its ultimate analysis, the passing of our con- 
sciousness from a worse condition into a 
'better. In order to have a feeling of this 
passing, there must always be the perception, 
in the background, of a condition which can 
be said to be worse, more painful or undesir- 
able. If we eliminate this background, we 
have to eliminate also the feeling of pleasure ; 
for,* there being no worse, there can be no 
passing from it to better and so there can be 
no feeling of pleasure. Thus we see that we 
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cannot experience pleasure without pain, 
antecedent or consequent. The amount of 
pleasure also is rather proportional to that of 
pain which precedes it. 

Hence the truth is that the world is neither 
full of pleasure nor of pain; but it or its 
phenomenal side is in a state of continual flux 
or change, and in this condition of change if 
we identify ourselves with the change that it 
undergoes, and feel the change as our own, 
we shall necessarily have to feel both the 
pleasure and the pain — ^for none can be felt in 
itself per se without the consciousness or the 
feeling of the other in the background. 

Such being the nuLure of pleasure and 
pain, the only way to avoid pain must be 
to avoid pleasure as well, and the way to 
avoid both will be to keep ourselves above all 
feelings of change, being immovably lixed in 
ourselves as the seer of all changes and as 
subject to none. Though it requires the 
Strongest efforts, on our part, to keep ourselves 
in ourselves, yet the practice of constant con- 
templation on the nature of the Self can enable 
us to prevent ourselves from being passively 
drifted away along the current of changes that 


not tve but our thought energies are under- 
going. The laws of psychology must hold 
good. The greater the contemplation or 
cognition, the lesser is the feeling or emotion; 
and the decadence of fe.eling necessarily means 
the mitigation of pleasure and pain. We 
should, therefore, think ourselves as the seers 
of all changes and not as subje<^t to any change 
at all, just as we keep to the idea of our per- 
sonal identity unchanged amidst our bodily 
changes in childhood, youth and old age. 

This realization of the Self as a spectator can 
alone entitle us to attain the state of purity or 
pure bliss which is fi'ee from all dvandva or 
pairs of opposites, viz. pleasure and pain, 
sympathy and antipathy, etc. Herein lies the 
necessity of our constant remembrance of, or 
contemplation upon, God, the Self of our- 
selves, or the utility of fapa, i.c. the repetition 
of Om or other names of the Lord accompanied 
with meditation upon their meanings enjoined 
by Hindu religion for the realization of the 
Self, for the release of ourselves from the 
miseries of the world and consequently for the 
attainment of peace and bliss. 


IIIGIIT ACTION, THE THEME OF THE GITA 

By S. P. Tayal, M.A., B.Sc. 


‘What action is, what non-action is, is a 
subject which deludes even the wise. There- 
fore, shall I explain action by knowing which 
thou shalt be freed from evil.’ This is the 
pivot round which the teaching of the Gita 
revolves. This is the biggest question which 
every thinking man must answer at every 
step of his journey through life and on which 
depends his future progress, his very spiritual 
life, and his reputation. One wrong step and 
he may find himself rolling down a precipice, 
all his chances of ascent and glory lost for 
ever. One’s intellect plays an important 
part in this discrimination of the right path, 
but the intellect has got to be purified in 
order to make it a right sort of guide. The 
Gita describes at length what is satvic (right 
kind) intellect, satvic faith, satvic knowledge, 
satvic charity, satvic sacrific- . satvic atiste- 
ri^y, satvic food, satvic action, satvic forti- 
tude, satvic happiness. Here is a whole code 


of action to guide man, but he must decide 
for himself what the right thing to do is in a 
particular predicament. This is a very diffi- 
cult decision to make, but made it must be, 
and the Gita gives in two lines the principle 
which must guide one in making a choice. 

TOCnf <1 || 

‘There, satva^ being light-giving and free 
from evil, because of its purity, binds, O sin- 
less being, by attachment to happiness and 
knowledge.’ Whatever makes for happiness 
and knowledge is right action, but happiness 
itself is to be discriminated and that happi- 
ness alone is to be sought which is bitter at 
the start (not necessarily always) and sweet 
like nectar in the end, and which satisfies the 
intellect and one’s inner self. Similarly that 
knowledge is to be sought which enables one 
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to see the one Reality in all beings, *the un- 
divided among all things divided’. This is 
the criterion set for all action, and a man 
does not come to grief if he makes this the 
pole-star of his life journey. He will not 
judge his present duty by the immediate 
results its perf<«rmance will bring him, he will 
look ahead and find out what its ultimate 
effect will be like, how it will affect his men- 
tality, his moral nature and his whole out- 
look of life, even his reputation. 

The last is not the least consideration, for 
when Arjuna is smitten with doubt as to the 
correctness of his duty of fighting those 
whom he revered and worshipped, his guide 
and philosopher, Krishna, expatiates before 
him on why fighting was his only duty. He 
tells him that the soul was immortal and no 
body could kill it. If he did not fight he 
would be guilty of dereliction of his kingly 
obligation which must be fulfilled whoever the 
person or persons affected by the even-hand- 
ed justice he had to deal ; he should not take 
the Injustice done to the Pandavas lying 
down, and must seek redress, even by killing, 
when all persuasion and appeal for justice had 
failed. He would incur sin if he did not 
fight, as fighting for a right cause was obli- 
gatory on a Kahntriya, Anil lastly, Sri Krishna 
urges on Ariima that he must guard his repu- 
tation, the loss of which is worse than death 
to a man who has a good name to lose. 

Krishna progressively rouses Arjuna’s sense 
of duty, by philosophizing on the nature of 
the soul, by tickling his pride as an Aryan 
and a Kshatrhfn and lastly by pnlting him 
on guard against the cavilling and reviling 
which his friends, who held him in high esti- 
mation, and his enemies, who regarded him 
as an honourable foe, would indulge in. 
Cowards who run away from theh- field of duty 
eannot have any claim to the best things of 
this world; things of the world to come are 
out of the question. Thus, having judged an 
act by its ultimate result, acts of omission and 
commission both included, without regard to 
its unpleasantness or apparent repugnance to 
inoral standards, one must act boldly, some- 
times in the face of opposition of the whole 
society, or one’s dearest friend and relative 
^hen one’s inner conviction is irresistible. 
This conviction is nothing else than the urge 
cf the right intellect, which must guide one 
as to ‘in what action one should engage one- 


self, what action one should renounce, what 
action and inaction arc, what one should fear 
and not fear, what action will bring one free- 
dom,. what will throw one into bondage’. 
Here the reader will surely find himself 
against a hurdle, because when one acts 
throwing all regard for ]>ublic approval or ap- 
])robation to the winds one injures one’s repu- 
tation, which is set in another place as a 
criterion for correct action, for reputation is 
nothing if not approval of your actions ' by 
the society. But these conundrums arc the 
problems of individuals and societies through 
which their evolution finds a ]iassage; they 
arc the Scylla and Charybdis of all reformers 
who could not do anything big and great, if 
they had set public acclamation us their test 
of correct conduct. 

Self-respect is another deceitful name for 
pride and arrogance, which should be shunned 
like poison, for there is no self-respect with- 
out self-assertion which is a negation of self- 
immolation, a virtue always extolled to the 
skies. But self-immolation has its limita- 
tions, for you have no right to reduce yourself 
to dust to be trampled upon by all passers- 
by; you as a human being must demand 
your privileges, and none should be so high 
as to arrogate to himself the right of dis- 
posal of these privileges. You have your 
rightful place in society; to maintain that 
position is the call of sclf-rcs])cct, and to act 
in a manner worthy of that })Osition is your 
duty, us to refrain from doing anything 
which may bring discredit to that station 
should be your foremost care. To show 
yourself as belonging to a higher station is 
showing yourself up and is an act of arrogance. 
Giving an old man your scat in a railway 
compartment is an act of self-immolation, to 
maintain your scat when ordered hy a bully 
to vacate it for him is the demand of self- 
rcspcct. 

Thus it is clear that the same act may 
proceed from different motives, and its moral 
worth may be similarly different under differ- 
ing circumstances. Honour and disgrace arc 
of equal value to him who has realized his 
own self in all beings; he may laugh at a 
disgrace gratuitously inflicted, but if you will 
have* the hardihood to emulate his example 
you will degrade yourself, for you must be a 
man before you can be a god. 
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The Gita will show us the way out ol all 
intriguiog situations in which we may find 
ourselves involved, if we will just refer to it 
in a prayerful mood, for not unoften we read 
meanings in a text which suit us best, because 
we exercise our intelligence rather too much 
and mould ourselves in the right mood rather 


NOTES AND 

SWAMI VlV£KANANI)A*S MISSION IN AMERICA 

In the Vedanta and the West for Jany.- 
Feby. 1945 is reproduced part of an introduc- 
tion, by Christopher Isherwood, to a book to 
be published shortly. This modern English 
poet who is taking a keen interest in the study 
and practice of Vedanta, summarizes the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda in the course of his excellent 
introduction. Recalling the visit to America 
of Swami Vivekananda and his memorable 
speech at the Parliament of Religions, he 
writes : 

. . . The other delegates to the Parliament were 
prominent men, admirably representative of their 
respective creeds. Vivekananda, like his Master, 
was unknown. For this very reason, his magnifi- 
cent presence ercated much speculation among the 
audience. When he rose to speak, his fir.st words, 
‘Sisters and Brothers of America,’ released one of 
those mysterious discharges of enthusiasm which 
seem to be due to an exactly right conjunction of 
subject, speaker and occasion. 

The course of the Swami ’s pioneering work 
was none too smooth. He had to face and 
overcome many difiiculties. 

Ill those days, a foreign lecturer touring America 
found himself in a position midway between that 
of a campaigning politician and a circus performer. 
Re had to face the rough-and-tumble of indiscreet 
publicity, well-meant but merciless curiosity, reck- 
less slander, crude hospitality, endless noise and 
huriy and fuss. Vivekananda was surprisingly well 
equipped for all those trials. 

The Swami was outspoken and independent 
in his views, and said what he had to say 
whether his hearers liked it or not. His 
emphasis on religious harmony and mutual 
tolerance and acceptance was, of course, not 
relished by those who ^still clung to a rigid 
Christian fundamentalism’. His words were 
terse and to the point : 

Look at the ocean and not a* the wav^; sec 
no difference between ant and ai<gcl. Every worm 
is the brother of the Nazarene Obey the 


too little. This life is a field of action ; action 
alone counts; tons of wordy sympathy and 
noble thoughts do not equal an ounce of 
mercy, which soothes the afflicted and 
ennobles the doer. Right act at the right 
moment is the one thing needful, and the 
Gita sets the standard of rightness for all. 


COMMENTS 

.scriptures until you are strong enough to do with- 
out* them. . . . Every man in Christian countries 
has a huge cathedral on his head, and on^ top of 
that a» b(^k. . . . The range of idols is from 
wood and stone to .Tesiis and Buddha. 

But Swami Vivekananda had won the hearts 
of progressive Americans through the magic 
touch of his love and personality. As Poet 
Isherwood puts it, 

Vivekananda really loved America : that was 
part of his greatness. As few men, before or since, 
he stood between East and West impartially, admir- 
ing the virtues and condemning the defects of both. 
To Americans and Englishmen he preached India’s 
ndigious tolerance, her freedom of spiritual investi- 
gation, her ideal of total dedication to the search 
for God. 

Message of the Gita 

r 

That the Bhagavad Gita was one of the 
greatest books that contained a most sublime 
spiritual philosophy of enduring value to all 
mankind was the view expressed by Aldoiis 
Huxley. Speaking on the greatness and 
universality of the ^message of the Gita’, Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan exhorted the Gita Snmiti, 
Madras, to spread that message in a way help- 
ful to the needs of man today in India and 
abroad. Sir Radhakrishnan said : 

The fundamental teaching of the Gita was that 
behind and above the objective manifestations of 
the human soul there was a divine Reality and 
that by constant endeavour the human soul could 
have communion with the Divine. The Gita taught 
them that the progressive manifestation, from the 
lowest sub-conscious matter to the highly develop- 
ed spiritual being, could not be regarded as the 
accidental expressions of caprice, but as the un- 
folding of a superior Reality standing behind, above 
and covering them all. . . . The Gita also taught 
them that man was enclosed in a number of 
sheaths, and if he was able to break through 
sheaths, He would stand revealed. If man was to 
attain perfection he must do it by constant endea- 
vour to unravel those sheaths, and must surrender 
himself to the divine will. . . . The greatest need 
of the day was that every human soul must endea- 
vour to .transform itself into an instrument of the 
universal purpose. If that was their goal, moo 
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Himself would surely lead them to that consumma- 
tion, and the best guide for them to teach the 
pathway was, the Bhagavad Gita which explained 
the three main margas^ the jnana, the hhakti, and 
the karma margas. (Hindu), 

The idea of complete surrender to divine 
will which is found in most religions is often 
misunderstood b^, many who take it to be a 
sort of fatalism. 'The Gita has ever upheld 
the importance of individual initiative in 
religious life. If every effect must have a 
cause, and if our future is shaped by our pre- 
sent actions, good and bad, it follows that our 
past deeds arc responsible for much of the 
existing misery or happiness. 

Ft is sometimes said that Sri Krishna has 
justified war by encouraging Arjuna to fight. 
Nothing can be farther from truth. *Thc Lord 
(lid not command Arjuna lo fight, but exhort- 
ed him to do his karma,* So lung as there is 
violence in a man he cannot help being violent. 
Sri Krishna asks Arjuna not to take shelter 
under the cloak of the virtue of non-resistance 
being unable to fight against those whom he 
considers his enemies. Non-resistance of the 
strong and the brave is undoubtedly the 
highest ideal. But, in the words of the Gita, 
if such non-resistanec proceeds from cowardice 
or weakness, it is better to resist than to yield 
to unmanliness. The case of the man of 
realization would be different indeed. To one 
who has developed that su])reme love and non- 
attachment, there would be no more suffering 
and it would be impossible for him to inflict 
suffering on others. 

Agricultural Development in India 

Writing in the Scicrict: and CuHnrr for May 
on the wealth of mineral deposits in 
India and their utility in enhancing soil ferti- 
lity with a view to helping the Indian farmer, 
Mr. P. E. Mehta observes : 

Agriculture has always h(?rn the primary indus- 
try of India even from early days. The propor- 
linn of population dependent on agriculture has 
risen from 65 % in 1872 to 75 % in 1940. 

Nine-tenths of the population of the- country 
5‘till continue to live under rural conditions, and 
rvon the factory labour of the towns as well as 
the Mmmcrcial classes continue to retain the eon- 
" villages from time to time froVn 
which they have migrated. 

. agricultural production of India was directed 
n«ring the last hundred years towards the secur- 
of an exportable surplus of raw products, to 
[?eet India’s obligations resulting from her connec- 
uon with outside countries, and not to meet her 
vfn requirements, (Italic^k ours). 


Mr. Mehta makes mention of certain reveal- 
ing facts and figures which show the neglect of 
cultivation and low productivity in India as 
compared with other countries. More than 
half the acreage is not cultivated, and nearly 
80 % remains fallow. The yield in lbs. per 
acre of rice for 1938 was 884 in India, while it 
was 4,928 in Italy and 8,180 in Egypt. The 
flgures for wheat are no more encouraging. He 
emphusizes the need for the establishment of 
fertilizer industries all over the country, and 
makes some useful suggestions regarding the 
betterment of agricultural economy. 

The Inrgc scale on which wc arc raising oil- 
seeds of all kinds suggests vast possibilities of 
ipiing ihcm in the building up of new industries 
like paints and varnishes, oils and other lubricat- 
ing products. India which is at present the 
importer of the above cnminnditics should Ix' made 
an exporter, and the profits thus accruing from 
agririiltiiro will go to enrich the people of the 
(‘oiintry. In the same way the other eo'mmcKlitirs 
should not he allowed to be exported in the raw 
stale, but efforts should he made to export them in 
a manufactured or serni-maniifaeturcd state. 

In the writer’s opinion it is not in the best 
interests of India to export agricultural pro- 
ducts ill return for manufactured goods and 
machinery. With expansion of land resources 
and increased production of crops, any possible 
food shortage in the country can be eliminat- 
ed, thus ensuring non-recurrence of famines. 

Significance of Caste System 

Sri Shankaracharya Swami of Kaiichi 
Kamakoti Peetham made some very pertinent 
observations on the origin and utility of the 
Hindu caste system. He said : 

Castes cannot he elnssificd as high or low for 
individual or communal pride and vanity. They 
are. effective natural groups of individuals for the 
purpose of division of social and spiritual func- 
tions for the common gocxl of the community with 
particular characteristics and modes of living in 
respect of the different functions of each heredi- 
tary vnrna. The spiritual realization of a hiiteher 
by the discharge of bis duties as prescribed by 
shastnis is in no way different from the realiza- 
tion of a pious brahmin in the discharge of his 
duties as in the case of Dhnrma Vytulha. Though 
the Vedas contemplate four main varnns, owing to 
human weakness and consequent admixture of 
varnfut, different j/ntis many of which arc also 
mentioned in the Vrdas, have resulted and such 
progenies, instead of being ousted from the Hindu 
fold, have 1)cen allotted special avocations and 
spiritual guidance. ... These suh-di visions which 
originotecl for stabilizing and preserving the com- 
munity have now become a source of weakness to 
the mother community: because, responsible mem- 
bers of these sub-castes^ have become more selfish 
and deVote no attention either to the moral and 
ethical purity of its members or to co-operate with 
the other similar sub-castes of the community. 
Experience in agriculture will show that a vast 
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area with ridf^s on the four extremities cannot 
retain siifiicicnt water for the growth of crops on 
the entire area so successfully as when divided into 
plots with ridges to protect each plot ; for, it is 
possible that any leakage in the long ridge of Ihe 
vast single area can drain off the water unnoticed. 
It is the prime duty of the present-day Hindu to 
know the general dharmtui which the Vedas enjoin 
on all mankind as also the specific dharmu of his 
caste, to weed out the irregularities that have 
crept into the castes and to stahilixe it with the 
main idea of strengthening the mother community. 
This system alone will guarantee against the evils 
of encroachment, exploitation, and communalism. 


This will lead to the realisation of universal 
happiness and peace. {Hindu). 

Every Hindu, orlhfKlux or otherwise, will, 
iio doubt, immensely appreciate this liberal 
and helpful interpretation of caste by one who 
occupies a high place of honour and can speak 
authoritatively on the subject^ It is clear the 
original promoters of caste ^ad nothing but 
the welfare of society in view, though latent on 
its true significance was lost upon a large 
section of its adherents. 
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TIIRKR MYSTIC POETS. By Abinash Chandra 
Bosk. Published by School and ColleUe BooksialL 
Kolhapur. Pp. tJi6. Price R8^ 5. 

Professor A. C. Rose of the Kolhapur College has 
renilly distinguished himself in the Held of English 
literary criticism hy the production of this work 
Within the small compass of 156 pages he has given 
ns a penetrating and instructive analysis of the 
element of mysticism in the poetry of W. 
i>. Veats, A. E., and our own Rabindranath Tagore. 
Tie traces clearly, quoting authorities, the effect 
of Indian literature and philosophy upon the two 
Irish poets. As for Rabindranath Tagore, he was 
saturated in the mysticism of the XJpanishads and 
their sublime philosophy of the divinity of man. 
About mysticism, Professor Bose says: 

Mysticism may he considered in two distinct 
stages. Firstly and negatively, it is a sense of 
darkness impenetrable to the light of the intel- 
lect, of a profound mystery of something enig- 
matical and inscrutable — surrounding our life. 
Though negative in its relation to the intellect, 
it has a 'more or less positive significance too ; for 
the sense of the mysterious implies the existence 
of something outside the domain of sense and 
reason, however vaguely that existence may he 
fell. The experience of the darkness of the mys- 
terious is different in kind from the blindness of 
ignorance. 

Secondly and positively, mysticism is the ex- 
perience of a light illuminating the secret depths 
of being ; a revelation, within the spirit of man, 
of a higher order of_ reality than the phenomenal 
and higher value of life than the animal.^ In other 
words, mystieism is the intuitive experience of a 
spiritual reality and the discovery of a spiritual 
value. 

The author traces the mystical element in the 
poetry of the three great poets he has been con- 
sidering.. He shows how 

the bulk of Yeats* poetry is mystical more on 
account of the temper of his mind, the tone of his 
feelings and the nuance of his style than for the 
revelation of a mystic a|)prchcnsion or declaration 
of a mystic faith. He is mystic in that he re- 
cognizes the mystery of life and docs not attempt 
to explain it, much less to explr’n it away. * 

A. E. is seen as more steeped in Indian thought 
than Yeats. He is more truly msrstical than Yeats, 
^ven though his mysticism is tinged with a lot of 


Theosophical occultism. Perhaps he is the only 
one of Western poets who has been able to under- 
stand the idea of the Mighty Mother, who alone 
knows Hhe wounds that quiver unconfessed’ and 
whose ‘balmy touch soothes all pain away,’ and 
in whom as Her children men have their my.stic 
unity and brotherhood. 

But it is when we come to Rabindranath Tagore 
that we find mysticism in its purest form finding 
expression in some of the siiblimesl poetry in the 
world. As the author says : 

The most essential thing about his mystieism is 
that it has been understood as a vision and quality 
of being and never as the occult approach to 
phenomena that baffle the ordinary methoils of 
scientific investigation. Ilis mystieism is the result 
of spiritual culture and has nothing to do with 
spirits or other preternatural phenomena. 

The author has copiously illustrated his remarks 
with appropriate quotations in translation from 
the original Bengali also. 

Prof. Bose. say.s about Tagore : 

As a poet his place is among Ihe greatest of 
modem times. He is, perhaps, the greatest poet of 
his age. Time will decide whether he is to he 
placed among the greatest poets of all ages. He 
will, I believe, he recognized as one of the greatest 
lyric noets of the world. 

Prof. Bose has also dealt with several other 
aspects of the life and poetry of all the three great 
poets. 

The book is enriched wdlh an excellent introihic- 
tion hy Dr. J. II. Cousins, himself no mean poet 
of beauty and mysticism. , 

All lovers of good literature will find Prof. 
Bo.se’s book very entertaining and thought-pro- 
voking. 

Our only complaint is that Prof. Bose has here, 
out of characteristic Indian modesty perhaps, 
underestimated the greatness of Tagore. We be- 
lieve that future generations will give Tagore a 
place, if not as the greatest poets of all time, 
at least as one of the most honoured among the 
half a dozen g;reatest poets of the world. 

SRIMAD BHAGAVATAM. Transited bv 
S wAMi Prabhayananda. Published hy Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylaporc, Madras. Pp- 
Price Rs. 3-8. 
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Srimad Bhagavatam or 'the Wisdom of God’ is 
an abridged rendering, in lucid prose, of the well- 
known Hindu classic which is undoubtedly the 
most practical and authoritative work on bhdkti 
The book under review is the Indian Edition c. 
the earlier American publication. In condensing 
a voluminous work like the Bhagavatam , — which 
is by no means an easy task — the learned transla- 
tor has ably accomplished his purpose of present- 
ing the important ^nd interesting, portions of the 
original. 'Of this version, again, about half is 
summary and paraphrase rather than translation; 
the remainder, however, consisting of the teach- 
ings of Sri Krishna to his disciple Uddhava 
(Book xi), has been rendered without omission 
and with approximate literalness.’ 

Apart from its mythological nspc?ct, the Bhaga- 
vaiam contains a supremely spiritual message to 
all mankind. Its universal teachings find applica- 
tion even today. The translation retains the 
inner spirit and sublimity of the Sanskrit text. 
Though the Bhagavatam is highly popular in 
India, there are not many English translation of it. 
The present volume has appeared just in time 
when numerous foreigners in this country arc 
getting interested in Hindu religious thought. 
The glossary of Sanskrit terms at the end of the 
book will prove useful specially to non-Indian 
readers. 

REALITY OF THE SPIRITUAL WOULD. By 
T iioAiAa R, KkIiEV. Publixhed hy Friends* Home 
Service Committee, Fiiends* House, Kuston Road, 
London, N. W, I. Pp. .15. Price U. 

Wc would recommend a perusal of this book 
to all those moderns who find it difficult to believe 
in the reality of God and the spiritual world be- 
cause of intellectual scepticism, though their 
hearts would fain acknowledge their belief in 'a 
serene and everlasting Bosom on which to lay our 
heads and be at peace’. The author has made out 
an intellectually convincing prima facie case fur 
the reality of God. He rightly says: 

Hut, if religious experipiice (siinot be proved 
to be entirely reliable by the pragmatic argument, 
IS religion alone in this respect? Far from it. 

I would remind you that the whole of exiieriinen- 
tal science which we revere today rests upon such 
arguments, and faiMits the same predicament. 
Kvery scientific theory that is supporte<l by the 
experimental evMCiice rests upon the fallacy of 
a-Hirroiiig the consequent. l%e outcome is that the 
whole of scientific theory is probably only, not 
absolutely, certain- But this fact has not paralyz- 
cil science, whieR proceeds all undisturbed by the 
logical effect, and with open mind, lets down its 
faith upon its findings. For science rests upon 
faith, not upon certainty. 

Like a true Quaker, the author pleads for direct 
^'oinmunion with God without intermediaries like 
•lesus or Mohammed; and he stresses the value of 


prayer in the cleansing of the soul for fitting it 
for unity with God, and pleads for fellowship 
among men on a spiritual basis. Thousands in spi- 
ritual doubt will find ‘much relieving light in this 
small pamphlet. 

SANSKRIT 

BRAHMA - SUTRA - BHASHYA - NIRNAYAH. 
By Swami Chidgiianananda Puri. Published by the 
Hamakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Lujca, Benares 
City. Pp. 26:1 

Swami ('hidghanananda Puri of the Kama- 
krishna Mission, who in his previous ashrama was 
known as Rajendra Nath Ghosh, is a well- 
renowned scholar of all the branches of Indian 
philosophy. Ilis profound scholarship of the 
Vedanta philosophy in particular is undoubtedly 
an enviable disliiiclioii which every scholar of 
Indian philosophy may well be proud of. He is 
an author and editor of a good number of philo- 
sophical treatises wliich are well known to all 
scholars of Indian philosophy and as such need 
hardly any mention here. The pre.sent volume 
under review has not only maintained the high 
tradition regarding this great savant but has also 
demonstrated his originality of thinking and his 
power of tackling philosophic'al problems in a new 
way. Indeed the Swainiji has beaten a new track 
in coming to a decision that the commentary of 
Shankara on the Vedanta aphorisms of Vyasa is 
the only faithful one. 1 have no doubt that any 
scholar of Vedanta philosophy who may go through 
this excellent treatise will certainly be coiivinml 
of the author’s arg^imuiits which are advanced 
here in a malheinalically accurate way. The 
reader will simply be charmed to note the 
Herculean labour which the revered Swamiji has 
undertaken to find out the truth about the 
authenticity of the commentaries on Vedanta 
aphorisms. Ilis is undoubtedly the process of a 
seeker after truth. He has thoroughly compared 
and contrasted all the extant commentaries on 
Vedanta apnorisms of Vyasa and has found out 
some rules by the application of which one can 
easily and undoubtedly find out the truth regard- 
ing the authenticity of the commentaries on 
Vyasa bhashya. I have nothing, to say except 
praising the revered Swamiji for the excellent 
treatise; he has presented before the Sanskrit- 
knowing world. 

But one point I should like to note. The hi.sto- 
rical investigations and some other allied discus- 
sions in the beginning of the treatise seem to 
some extent irrelevant. Nevertheless, I can un- 
hesitatingly recommend the book to all scholars 
of Indian philosophy and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that this volume will certainly give 
them much pleasure and help them in realizing 
the truth from a new angle of vision. 

Dinksh Chandra Guiia 
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HAMAKRISIINA MISSION STUDENTS* HOME, 
CALCUTTA 

We have received the prospectus and the report 
for IR*i4 of Ihis excellent institution. It is unique 
among the many hostels for college students in 
Calcutta in that it keeps up the true ideals of 
religion and Indian culture before the boys. 
Inexperience combined with exuberance of youth 
and the newly-found freedom from the g;uidanee 
of elders often leads astray many a well-meaning 
youth for want of sympathetic and enlightened 
guidance. The atmosphere of a modern city with 
its currents and cross-currents of warring ideas 
and ideologies confuses immature minds and often 
produces in them a slackening of moral and spiri- 
tual values. In the institution whose report we 
are reviewing guardians will find that their boys 
acquire the stabilizing and invigorating influence 
of the ideas of religion pn.‘ached by Swami Viveka- 
nanda. While licence in any form is not tolerated, 
full liberty that is necessary for all healthy growth 
is guaranteed to the students. 

The boarding and lodging arrangements are very 
goo<l, and the Home is a hostel recognized by the 
Calcutta University authorities. It has very 
influential and educated people on its Advisory 
Boani. The examination results arc highly gratify- 
ing, several boys securing scholarships. Though 
mainly intended to help poor and meritorious 
students, the Home takes in a few paying boarders 
also, to whom a few scats are allotted. Students 
requiring coaching in any subject get it free of 
charge. 

We wish the institution a long life in its noble 
career of service to our young men. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF 
CULTURE, CALCUTTA 
Report roa 1941-43 

The Ramakrishiia Mission Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta, has completed the sixth year of its 
existence in 194:). During the period un<ler review 
it served to popularize the ideas and ideals for 
which it stands. Expansion of activities in fur- 
therance of the aims and objects of the Institute 
was much restricted by the emergency created by 
the war. In May 1943 the Institute moved to 
its present premises (4A, Wellington Square). 

Classen and Study Circles: The subjects taken 
up for study and discussion during the period 
under review were Indian History and Culture, 
Patanjala Yogadarshana, Upanishad, Vedaniasara, 
Sankhyasara, Advaitasiddhi, and Yogasara, Pro- 
fessors of the Calcutta University and Colleges 
conducted the classes and led the discussions. 

Lectures: Altogether 47 IcctL-es were defivered 
by distinguished scholars, some of whom were 
visitors to India, on various topics of social. 


religious, and cultural importance. The average 
weekly attendance was 102. 

Library and Reading Room: ,In 1941 the gift 
of Dr. Baridbaran Mukerji’s yrell-known Library 
considerably enriched the library of the Institute. 
The collection comprised 24,.S73 volumes valued at 
about Rs. 1,00,000. Steps have been taken for 
organization of the library. Cataloguing is' in 
process by an up-to-date international method. 
As an emergency measure the library was removed, 
in April 1942, to a village for safety. At the close 
of 1943 the number of volumes was 2.5,719. The 
Reading Room contained 17 journals, and the 
average number of daily readers was 25. 

Cultural Relations: One of the notable acti- 
vities of the Institute is to establish cultural con- 
tact with interested individuals and institutions in 
different parts of the world. Visitors from all 
walks of life were invited to hold an exchange of 
views. On account of the war foreign visitors were 
not many during the years under review. But a 
number of members of the military services, from 
different countries, took keen interest in the 
Institute. 

Musical Recitals: Recitals of vocal and instru- 
mental music, and recitations were arranged on 
more than one occasion. 

Publications: The Cultural Heritage of India 
and other publications of the Institute continued to 
be in great demand during these years. Due to 
scarcity and high cost of printing materials, no 
new books could be published. 

Students* Home: During 1941-]>3 an average 
number of 9 students were in rc'sidencc each year, 
of whom 4 came out successful in the M.A. Exami- 
nation, 3 each in the B.A. and B.Se., and one each 
in the M.Se., B.Com., l.Sc., and Wireless 
Telegraphy. 

The Institute has made appreciable progress, 
and its different departments call for expansion. 
The growth of the library has niaile the need for 
spacious accommodation more urgent. A large 
lecture hall, a spacious reading room, and a guest 
house arc very much net^ded. The scheme of the 
Institute can be effectively and fully worked out 
only when it is housed in a permanent building 
of its own. These buildings, including the land, 
will cost about Rs. .5,00,000. An appeal is made 
to the generous public to help towards the realizs' 
tion of this scheme. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO 

We have received the programme of work of 
the Vedanta Society of Northern California, San 
Francisco, for the month of March 1945. Of the bi- 
weekly lectures delivered by the Swami-in-charge 
mention may be made of the following: ‘What 
has Religion done for India?’, 41ow to judg^ 
Spiritual Values’, ’Chaitanya, Incarnation ^ 
Divine Love’, and ‘The Realm of Eternal Peace*. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Bglur Math, Junk 1930 


Tlic month of June, and it is terribly hot. 
Mahapiinish Maharaj hardly gels any sleep at 
night these days. And because of this he 
feels out of sorts in the earlier part of the day 
and he is compelled to receive visitors sitting 
on his bed. This morning, after breakfast, he 
was pacing up and down on the verandah. 
Tl is a great strain to walk, still he is trying to 
keep up the habit. Soon he got tired and sat 
down on a chair. Later he was going back 
to his room to rest. He was walking too 
slowly. Turning to those near-by he remark- 
ed laughingly, ‘Toddler !* Going back to 
Ids bed he said, ‘Just fancy what the* body 
lias been reduced to. I cannot walk even a 
few steps. Literally an invalid. All this is 
the play of the Mother. At one time with 
this body I have climbed hills, walked endless 
inilesy and performed such austerities. But 
now ? I can walk hardly a dozen steps. And 
for a long time now I have had to give up 
going downstairs. In the old days how I 
used to knock about! By Thakur’s will I 
have had enough' travelling. Now I do not 
^cel the least desire to go anywhere. Thanks 
to him, all desire for going or coming has 
Irft me. Now I have no trace of desire in 


rac. I am happy in whatever condition he 
keeps me. As my physical activity is decreas- 
ing, so is my mental activity increasing. The 
more the mind is turning away from the 
outer world, the more it is turning to the 
inner world. And graciously enough Thakur 
is revealing to me clearly the thing that is 
beyond body, mind, and intellect. Now it 
is inside that life functions most intensely. 
By Thakur’s grace I am having all those 
experiences that the scriptures speak of. I 
am not the body, the six changes belong to 
the bfKly and not to me. f am that Eternal 
Being, the unchangeable, the ever pure, the 
ever enlightened, the ever free. I have this 
knowledge now to the full, beyond all shadow 
of doubt. That is why any experience of the 
body — pleasure or pain, disease and old age, 
docs not disturb me. These arc the inescap- 
able conditions of flesh. Perceptions that once 
came only through effort come now spontane- 
ously, naturally. Through Thakui’s grace all 
those mystic experiences arc always within my 
grasp. The path to the abode of bliss is 
clear 'of all obstacles. Time,, space, person- 
al! these belong to the phenomenal world. 
Once the mind is merged in God-conscious- 
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ness, you lose all sense of them. When 1 was 
around Almora, I would often come across 
lovely places. They were wonderfully con- 
genial to spiritual practices. Even in 
natural beauty they were beyond all compare. 
While meditating there, I would find every- 
thing vanishing — hills, trees, feeling of cold 
and heat,.— with the first sign of the mind go- 
ing inward. I did not even feel that I had a 
body, what to speak of those things. Once 
the mind loses itself in God who is the source 
of all beauty and who is also your beloved, 
it finds no interest in objective things nor 
does it derive any pleasure from them. All 
worldly pleasure palls on you once you taste 
the bliss of God, the Infinite. *^Bliss is in the 
infinite, not in the finite. Infinitude itself is 
bliss.” Only a tiny fraction of God is mani- 
fest as this universe; the rest is unmanifested. 
No one has ever known Him or can know 
Him. How can man know God, the Infinite, 
with his finite mind or intellect ? That is why 
the Lord says in the Gita, 

What is the good of your knowing the 
numberless things of the world? 

Enow this, in short, that I support it with 
a fraction of Myself. 

“A fraction”— man does not know enough of 
this fraction, not to speak of the whole. True, 
with the progress of Western science many 
new discoveries arc being made. Through in- 
tensive research new instruments have been 
devised, and with their help many new stars 
and planets are being discovered. But there 
are still many more things to be discovered, 
and scientists just do not know if there is any 
limit to them. Further, there is no guarantee 


that the observations made by instruments 
are infallible. And oddly enough, if scientists 
propound a theory now, ten years after they 
summarily reject it. That is why Thakur 
used to say, ^Mother, 1 do not want to know 
you. Who has ever known you or can know 
you ? Only do this, mother, that I may never 
be deluded by your world 7 bcwitching rnayn. 
And also grant me pure devotion to. your 
lotus-feet.** That is the object of life— attain- 
ment of devotion to Her lotus-feet by till 
means. There is no fear once the mind has 
reached the state of God-consciousness. 

After attaining which nothing seems 
worth attaining, 

Resting on which the greatest misfortune 
cannot shake you. 

And that pure devotion, pure knowledge— 
they come through His grace. But, as it is, 
He invariably grants them. If you sincerely 
resign yourself to Him, He will surely take- 
pity on you. You may roam all over the 
world, visit all the holy places, but it is of 
no avail unless you have His grace. That is 
why I say to the boys (i.e. the monks of the 
order) when they insist on going to their 
chosen places (for spiritual practice), “What 
will you gain by merely running about? In- 
stead, stick here with complete resignation. 
You need not do anything else. Complete re- 
signation — ^that is all that is needed.** We 
too arc here, completely resigned to Him. He 
has kindly given us a lot and is giving us 
more. And I sincerely pray that you all may 
have full devotion. (With eyes closed and 
hands upraised) goal is that sublinif- 
abodc from where there is no return**.* 


Only that yogi 
Whose joy is inward, 
Inward his peace. 

And his vision inward. 
Shall come to Brahman 
And know nirvana. 


— Bhagavad Gita 



ON THE EXPERIENCE OF THE ATMAN 

Bt Saint Kabib 

Unutterable is the intuitional experience of the atman. 

Can the dubib man, after eating sugar candy, express its taste in words? 

• • • 

When the atman is realized, then there is neither gladness nor sorrow; 

Leaving aside all wrangling, still remains the knower of the aiman like the 

flame of a lamp painted in a picture. 

... 

The experience of the atman is not a thing to be recorded in words, 

it is entirely a thing of one’s own experience; 
Verbal record has as little importance after direct experience as the marriage 
procession has after the meeting of the bride and the bridegroom. 

— Translated by Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 


GOD’S WILL AND MAN’S WILL 

13y thk Editor 

lie makes all^ lie knoxes all, the self-caused, the knoxcer, the time of time 
{(IvHlroyer of time), who assumes qualities and knows everything, the master of nature, 
and of man, the Lord of the three qualities (gnnas), the cause of the bondage, the 
existence, and the liberation of the xvorld, {Shveta. Up. VI. 10.) 


I 

When man, freed occasionally from his 
enjoyments and preoccupations of the bodily 
life, gets some leisure and is able to turn his 
thoughts towards an understanding of the 
why and wherefore of this world and his own 
place in it, he may be said to have become 
iviigioiiK-niinded. Himself being a creator in 
miniature, he conceives of a Being as the 
Creator of the whole of the visible universe. 
Naliirally the mainlciiance of the universe 
must become the primary concern of its 
^Toator. The destruction that man sees all 
around him has also to be attribute* 1 to the 
■‘Koncy of the same Creator, since the premises 
^mderlyiiig the conception of the Creator pre- 
f'ludes the possibility of his having any rival 
h) thwart him. 

A study of the history of the growth of 
J‘^‘ligious thought brings out clearly how the 
*<ipa of the one Creator or God arose among 
'nen. In the Vedic religion we find the gods 


of nature becoming subordinate to Indra, the 
god of heaven, for he is the wielder of the 
mighty thunderbolt. In puranic times we 
find Tndra giving place to the worship of the 
Man-Gods like Kama and Krishna. Side by 
side with this transformation in the object of 
popular worship, we lind an intellectual for- 
mulation synthesizing and co-ordinating the 
theory of Man-Gods with the metaphysical 
conception of Brahman, the supreme creator, 
preserver, and destroyer. In each of these 
aspects, that is, of Brahma as creator, of 
Vishnu as preserver, and of Shiva as destroyer, 
the Supreme Being is conceived apparently 
differentiating in order to carry on the work 
of the universe. Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva 
arc three in the One, and the One is in the 
three. Thus the Supreme Being becomes 
immanent without losing His transcendence. 
The Man-Gods like Rama and Krishna become 
incarnations of Vishnu, the preserver aspect 
of the Supreme Being. These incarnations 
are God becoming Man, assuming a human 
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'form in order to help mankind. 

The transformation of the nature gods also 
took another form. Proceeding on the 
assumption that what is in the macrocosm is 
in the microcosm and vice versa, the Vedic 
gods like Agni, Vayu, and others became the 
presiding deities of the various organs of the 
human body, and higher than all was the 
atmun^ the Supreme Being in the human body. 
{Vide Aitareya Up, I; Urihad, Up, I. iii.) 

This latter process seems to us to be the 
unique contribution of the Indian mind to the 
problem of solving the apparently dual nature 
involved in ideas of God and the Universe as 
His creation. The microcosm is but the macro- 
cosm in another form and name; there is no 
eternal contradiction or difference in substance 
between the Creator and His creation as is 
involved in a Creator not immanent in the 
universe. Neither the .lews, Christians, 
Mohammedans, nor Buddhists could rise to 
the heights of the vision of God whicli was 
vouchsafed to the sages of India. The mys- 
tics in later Christianity and Mohammedan 
sufis came nearest to this conception. Christ, 
indeed, did say, ‘I and my Father are one\ 
But Christians have understood this to mean 
not that the Self in all men is the same God, 
but that Christ (dune is viyntically united with 
God, the Father. The fanaticism of Christia- 
nity is due to this faulty interpretation of 
Christ’s teachings. The objective-minded, 
fiercely intolerant tribes of Europe were 
spiritually unprepared to grasp the great 
truth taught by Christ, the truth to 
which we have witnesses in the men of God- 
realization in every land. Moreover the tra- 
dition of the Hebrew race was in dead oppo- 
sition to any such teaching. The Hebrew 
God was the tribal god, saving, guiding,, and 
punishing the tribe like a sovereign despot 
ruling over his subjects. Even Christ had to 
put up with this sort of conception of 
a mighty God punishing the erring, and pro- 
tecting the favoured, for he found that the 
people could not understand anything 
higher. To the people he taught in parables. 
He said, *Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet,, and 
turn again and rend you.’ {Matt^ 7. 6.) He 
spoke more directly to hi- disciples,* but 
even they could not fully comprehend all that 
he taught them. 


II 

According to the Vcdic sages, God is above 
what we call good and evil. Good and evil 
exist only in our ways of looking at things. 
The followers of the dualistic religions, like 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, seem con- 
genitally unable to grasp this idea. So, as 
against God, the All-Goodr, they had to put 
Satan, the All-Evil, in order to explain some- 
how the existence of evil in the universe. 
It is a pity that even in these days of scienti- 
fic enlightenment we find many Christians 
brought up in the untenable dogmas of the 
Christianity of the Dark Ages unable to form 
a clearer conception of the nature of God and 
the universe; so strong is the force of tradi- 
tional training. 

However these things may be, the idea of 
God us omnipotent, omnipresent, and oniiii- 
scient has gained general acceptance in all 
the religions. The degree in which this idea 
has influenced men in their actual lives has 
varied according as God was conceived as 
personal or impersonal. The circumstances 
of time, ])laee, and race had also much to do 
in the shaping ol the inlluenee upon ineii 
of the idea of an omnipotent God. 

God, as a person, was an easier conception 
than God, the impersonal. To the .fews, the 
Christians, the Mohammedans, and to many 
of the bhnifti cults of India, God is a person. 
Some have preferred to call God us Father, 
others as Mother, and others by various other 
names. But one thing is common to all 
these conceptions of God as a person,, n anally, 
whatever happens in the universe does so be- 
cause God has willed it so. ‘Not a blade of 
grass moves but by His will’, says the Hindu 
hhakta, ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? And one of them shall not fall to 
the ground without your Father. But the 
very hairs of your head arc all numbered’, 
said Christ to his disciples. {Mutt, 10. 29-30). 

But then the question arises : If everything 
happens by God’s will, wherein comes man’s 
will, man’s sense of being a free agent, his 
sense of moral and legal responsibility? Dif- 
ferent schools of thought have tried to solv*‘ 
these apparently irreconcilable points 
view. Some have advocated absolute deter- 
minism, whie others have maintained with 
equal vehemence that man is completely frc'^'* 
and preach a theory of libertarianism. 
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The view, however, to which most thinkers 
would perhaps subscribe seems to be a theory 
which could harmonize the fads of the per- 
sonal experience of freedom of choice with the 
omnipotence and omniscience of God, the 
truth of which is equally vouched for by the 
evidence of many of the. saints, sajives, and 
prophets who have moved the world. 

Such a harmonious synthesis is only pos- 
sible, however, if we lay equal stress on the 
transcendental and immanent aspects of God. 
We have not the space here to ^ive a retros- 
pect of the historical views on this subject, 
though that woud be very interesting. We 
want to })Iacc before our readers at least the 
Hindu view, ns it seems to us to presc*nt the 
least objections, logical and «!vi<lential. One 
important t)rc-condition in imderstandiiig the 
Hindu view on this point is that we must 
always kcr]> in the background of our cons- 
einusiicss the oneness of the Whnlr in the 
midst of all this apparent manifoldness. 

The. Hindu posits that ‘All this is verily 
Hruhinan’. Tn His transcendental aspect God 
is ever the same. In His immanent aspect. He 
Himself has become the gods, the angels, the 
elements, men, animals, and what not. ‘(Iti 
the transcendental aspect) there was only the 
One. lie wanted to become many. (By His 
tHiwer) He created all this, and all else, if any, 
beyond this. Having created. He Himself 
entered into all that. Having entered, He 
became what is manifest and what is unmani- 
fest, what is defined,, and what is uiulefincd, 
v/bal is supported and what is not supported, 
what is endowed with knowledge and 
what is not endowed with knowledge, what 
appears as real to the senses and what apj)cars 
as unreal to the senses.* (TaUtirhfa Up. II. 
h.) As Sri Ramakrishna used to say, H see 
that He has verily become all this. The only 
difference is in manifestation. In man, 
especially in the godly man, lie is more 
manifest than in other things.’ He once re- 
marked, ‘The heart of the devotee is the 
imrlour of the Lord’. 

HI 

But the immanence of Gmi does not lead 
to any pantheism or the worship of anything 
and everything as God, a.’ most Western 
critics arc apt to think. As Shankara says, 
‘The waves belong to the ocean, not the 


ocean to the wave*. Nor do the immanence 
of God and His omnipfitenee do away with 
obvious facts of human experience, i.c. of 
frccclom of choice and sense of moral respon- 
sibility. For these also arc within God’s 
providence. Men arc responsible for their 
karma, good and bad, and reap the fruits 
thereof. The incrpiality of manifestation is 
due to the karma of each individual. But it 
is God Himself who is the giver of the fruits 
of actions as well as the causal agent with 
reference to all actions, whether good or evil. 
‘He makes him whom He wishes to lead 
up from these worlds <l() a good deed ; and the 
Same makes him whom He wishes to lead 
down from these worlds do a bad deed.’ 
{K flush. Up, III. 8.) His creating all crea- 
tures iji forms and conditions based on their 
former deeds is just what enables us to also 
call God the cause; of I he fruits of all actions. 

Man is indeed the ostensible doer. But it 
is God who makes him do things. God’s 
omnipotence and omniscience do not cut the 
ground from under the feet of man’s sense of 
freedom and self-effort, but form the ground 
on which alone this apparent freedom of the 
individual can rest. AH that he has, man 
dcriv<;s from God. It is his sense of separate- 
ness from (irod that makes possible the idea 
of self-effort, moral responsibility, and the 
reality of all our pains and pleasures. But 
in reality nothing is sepuraLc from God. 
God’s inscrutable power is in everything in 
this universe. The power of vidpa makes 
ff)r enlightenment and freedom, till we final- 
ly come to rest in God alone. The power of 
(ividjfa makes for ignorance, forgetfulness of 
God, and a sense of the reality of the visible 
world only; it curtails our mental and phy- 
sical freedom and leads us further down to 
I he road leading to greater misery. Man’s 
will is free in that it can choose to go up 
by the path of ‘knowledge’ or go down by 
the path of ‘ignorance’. But it is only when 
man’s separateness completely vanishes that 
hr becomes one with Gcxl and realizes that 
roan’s will is also God’s will in a way which 
he could not imagine before. As the Gita says, 
‘Neither agency, nor actions does the Lord 
create for the world, nor (does He bring 
about^ the union with the fruit of action. 
It is nunjn that does it all. The Omnipresent 
takes no note of the merit or demerit of any- 
one. Knowledge is enveloped in ignorance, 
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hence do beings get deluded/ When a man’s 
will merges in God’s will, when through 
knowledge it is perceived that it is the will 
of God alone that prevails and the sense of 
being a se])ariite doer is destroyed, then in- 
deed eomes full freedom. ‘When the subject 
beholds no agent other than the gunus and 
knows that which is higher than the giinri.s, 
he attains to My being.’ (Gita.) Till that 
time man’s freedom will be only partial, 
bounded by his identiftcation with the limited 
selves of body, mind, and intellect. From 
the truly metaphysical point of view it is 
God’s will alone that works. But in order to 
make this a living and fruitful conception and 
to realize its truth, a man has to get over the 
limitations of his identification with the body 
and mind, the cause of the sense of his be- 
ing a separate doer as well as the reaper of 
the fruits of his deeds. Only a man, who has 
heeomc merged in God, who has lost his 
personal klcntity, and is able to perceive the 
hand of God in everything, can truly say, 
‘Not a blade of grass moves but by His will’. 
To all others who have not reached this state, 
man’s will has got a greater or less freedom, 
and leads to more or less self-effort in order 
to obtain what he wants. To one who has 
realized the full immanence of God, there is 
nothing more to do, nothing more to attain. 
As Sri Ramukrishna siiid, from such a man 
all work drops off like water from a duck’s 
back. But as the Gita says, rare indeed is 
such a great soul who sees the Lord in all 
things. To such a man there is no more 
man’s will; all is God’s will. 

IV 

Hindu s])irilual teachers have made fitness 
of the pupil a nine qua non for receiving spiri- 
tual truths. We all recognize that prelimi- 
nary training is necessary in almost all 
branches of learning. In modern days spe- 
cialization has gone so far that not even the 
man with the greatest intellect can do much 
in any subject without undergoing all the 
preliminary training in that subject,, before 
he can hf)pc to learn the harder truths and 
become an expert. But when it comes to re- 


ligion, we find people having confused ideas 
us regards the requirements of fitness for a 
pursuit of religious truth. Every man poses 
to be an authority on the subject of religion 
and will talk all sorts of irrelevant things on 
the subject of God and related matters. But 
religious truths can be comprehended properly 
by a man only after he haa undergone the re- 
quisite preliminary training; and this training 
is as rigorous as, if not more than, the train- 
ing that a person has to undergo in order to 
become a doctor, an engineer, an air-pilot, or 
a bacteriologist. As the upanishaih say, 
‘But he who has not first turned away from 
wickedness, who is not tranquil and subdued, 
or whose mind is not at rest, he can never 
obtain the Self (even) by knowledge’. ‘By 
truthfulness, indeed, by penance, right know- 
ledge, and hrahwacharyu must that Self be 
gained.’ ‘Nor is that Self to be gained by one 
who is destitute of strength, or without ear- 
nestness, or without right meditation.’ As 
in other branches of study, special aptitude 
and intense longing for success will go a 
long way in ensuring speedy atluin- 
ment of knowledge. The one important 
qualification, therefore, for success in the 
religious line is that the ])eTson has to be 
completely moral. That is the first step in 
the discipline. The man who has ii(»l 
become established in the moral principles 
will not succeed in religion, just as a man 
without a knowledge of matheinaties vwn 
never become a great engineer^ One cmii, 
therefore, only pity the men who bring thr 
charge that a belief in the omnipotence of 
God kills man’s initiative and sense of moral 
responsibility. The fact rather seems to be 
that, unless a man is really moral,, and puts 
forth the best exertions that he is capable of 
in developing his god-givcii powers of mind 
and body properly, it will not be possible for 
him to truly understand God’s will and its 
nature. It is only when we ouifirtnc onr 
sense of self-effort and moral responsibility- 
not by shirking it — that wc can truly under- 
stand that man’s freedom and will have their 
ground and being in God’s omnipotence, orn- 
niscience, and immanence. 



RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN EAST AND WEST 

By SWAMl YATISWAnANANlM 


Struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest play the greatest part in life in the 
animal kingdom. This is also true of the 
animal-man who is ever ready to compete and 
fight with his fellow man and to gain ascen- 
dency over him. Man is the greatest enemy 
of man ; but man may as well be the greatest 
friend of man. 

As the animal-man evolves in moral coii- 
sciousness^ he comes face to face with u new 
struggle. It is the struggle between his lower 
animal nature and his higher divine nature, 
lie tries to gain mastery over himself, over 
his body, senses, mind and ego. As spiritual 
eunscioiisness dawns on him, as he feels the 
presence of a mighty Existence, call that God,, 
Brahman, or whatever you please — instead of 
remaining egocentric, he becomes cosmo- 
centric. And he comes to possess, instead of 
the spirit of competition, that of co-operation; 
instead of the tendency to struggle for exist- 
ence, the spirit of self-sacrifice and loving 
service. 

This also should be the spirit of the various 
religions of the world. But unfortunately it 
is not so. What we actualy find is this : 
There is enough religion to hate one another, 
but not enough to love one another. 

While theologians are busy in establishing 
the superiority of their particular faiths, and 
also in creating cleavages, both the East and 
the West are coming closer to each other 
through other means, not because of, but in 
spite of religions. 

Should not the religions stop quarrelling and 
fighting, and come to have a bettor uiuie.r- 
standing among themselves, and lend a help- 
ing hand in this meeting of the East mid the 
West? This is the question that is rising in 
many thoughtful minds,, both in the East and 
in the West. 

Those who constantly quote the English 
poet Rudyard Kipling’s lines — 

*East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet’ 
have neither the vision of the future, nor the 
knowledge of the past. They are even uncon- 
scious of what is happening in the present. 


In spite of his jingoism, Kipling could not 
help declaring — 

‘There is neither East nor West, 

Border, nor breed, nor birth. 

When two strong men stand face to face 

Though they come from the ends of the 

earth.’ 

We find that through all the ages Eastern 
thoughts have been moving westward, and 
Western thoughts have been flowing east- 
ward. Little do we realize how we people of 
the modern world are products of both 
Eastern and Western thoughts— Eastern reli- 
gious thoughts and Western scicntille 
thoughts. 

When T bear people speaking too much of 
orientals and oriental religions, I feel like 
asking, ‘Who was Christ? Wlierc was he 
born? Where did Christianity come from?’ 
Among the world’s greatest religions there is 
none which has Western origin. Asia has 
been the mother of the great religions. 
Asiatic spiritual ideals have been influencing 
the West since most auciexil days, just as 
WesLcrn-Gracco-Romaii thoughts also were 
permeating and influencing the East in some 
form or other. 

Living Eastern civilizations — like those of 
India and China — are very old. In India and 
China we think in terms of thousands of years, 
instead of centuries as in the Wesl. 

The movement of life is rhythmic. There 
arc ebbs and flows in the tides of life. The 
East — particularly India and China — after 
thousands of years of active life, tired and 
went to sleep for a time. But it was sleep 
and not the sign of death. The young West, 
bubbling up with an exuberance of energy 
and activity, thought that the East was dying, 
and that she alone was destined to dominate 
the world as she pleased. We sec the signs 
of a new awakening all over the East — in the 
so-called Near East, Middle East, and Far 
East. The East in a large measure is already 
awake*. The stimulus has come from the 
West, but the vitality that is expressing ilself 
in the East is her own. 
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‘Never before in our history*, says a Chinese 
author, ‘have our youth been so enthusiastic 
over matters of education, religion, and social 
service.* In India too wc have been seeing 
the stirring of a new life. 

Both in India and China the intoxication of 
the wine of Western culture for a time threat- 
ened to bring about a moral and spiritual 
chaos, but the danger has passed. People arc 
feeling the necessity of a new adjustment. 
They want to remain true to what is best in 
their own culture and assimilate what is best 
in the culture of the West. 

The havoc that Christian missionaries and 
Western colonists did in the lapds inhabitc<l 
by primitive people could not be repeated in 
India and China. The age-long cultures of 
China and India possess a strange vitality 
which can stand the onslaught of time. 

If in the field of religion we find Christian 
agencies flooding the East with editions of the 
Christian Bible, we also sec Chinese and 
Hindu ethical and spiritual thoughts arc 
spreading very much in the West. The 
orientalists of the last century helped a great 
deal in this respect. Many books embodying 
the wisdom or the Orient — particularly of 
China and India — arc being published in the 
West. China mostly speaks of the wisdom of 
■her ancient teachers — Lao Tse, the mystic; 
Confucius,, the great humanist; Mencius, the 
democratic philosopher. India, on the other 
hand, is jiresenting not only the ancient teach- 
ings of the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, 
the later teachings of Patanjali and Sankara, 
but also the wisdom of modern teachers like 
Raraakrishna and Vivckaiianda who have 
embodied the ancient teacliiiigs in their lives 
and arc presenting them with a new jiower 
and meaning. They are teaching us that the 
ancient, eternal, spiritual ideals can still be 
followed and realized in our chaotic modern 
world. 

The greatest contribution of the West is her 
physical science,, for her religion has come 
from the East. All over the East where 
religion and science have not been in conflict 
as in the West, Western scientific culture is 
being greatly assimilated and applied. 
Western materialistic ideas for a time seemed 
to upset the East. But that was more ^r less 
a passing phase. The age long moral and 
^piritual culture of the East is helping her 
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children in gaining a new, much-needed 
balance. 

While the East has been assimilating 'the 
best of what the West has to offer, the West 
has been greatly negligent of the wisdom of 
the East. ‘Hitherto,* says a Western 
thinker,' ‘East and West haye between them 
boxed the compass of error, the East in an 
excessive zeal for Westernization, the West in 
an indifference to the treasures of the East. 
The time has come to adjust the balance .... 
In particular, it is for the schools and univer- 
sities of Europe and America ... to study 
the wisdom of the East. 

‘The Nordic and Latin civilizations depend 
largely for their excellence on what they have 
learnt from Palestine, Rome, and Greece. 
This pasture is still as sweet as ever if freshly 
cropped. But they have now chewed I he cud 
so long that it is losing its savour, and it is 
absurd that Western studies should be restrict- 
ckI to these three familiar civilizations, when 
the unfamiliar civilizations of China, Arabia, 
and India lie green before the hungry mind. 

‘From China they will learn that fellow- 
feeling begets righteousness, and that right- 
eousness is the foundation of good government. 
. . . From India they will learn that man is 
ill true nature a hndhmtt^ a saviour who sees 
all living beings as his other selves; that work 
is sacrament that opens the eyes to a Mural 
God, through whom is at last revealed the 
Eternal Godhead that is Bliss Supreme.* 

Both ill the East and in the West mere 
material ideals arc sure to lead to ruin. S(» 
what is needed is an inleiisiricalion of spiritual 
ideals. And this can be achieveil liy the 
awakening of a true religious consciousness iu 
the soul of man. 

Wc need the guidance of the higher ideals of 
religion. Spiritual ideals must ennoble our 
thoughts and sentiments. Spiritualized ideas 
and emotions must guide our activities, 
individual and collective. For this we need 
a general religious revival both in the East 
and the West. 

Now the question is — How is that to he 
brought about ? There are three alternatives. 

1. Many Christian missionaries— both 
Catholic and Protestant— have been dreaming 
of the conquest of all other religions by their 
brand of Christianity. This they imagine 
will produce a great religious revival. They 

‘ H. N. Spalding, Civilization in East and West. 
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have used all means, fair or foul, in getting 
converts in many lands, particularly in India 
and China, for the last several centuries. 
What have they achieved? 

^In India, roughly 1.6 per cent of the 
population are listed as Christian; in China, 
three quarters'of 1 per cent.* When arc the 
rest of the people in India and China going to 
embrace Christianity? The dream of Chris- 
tian religious imperialism for world domina- 
tion is doomed to failure. This desire for 
world conquest, even at the sacrifice of spiri- 
tual principles, has made the Christian Church 
spiritually bankrupt. 

A Christian thinker. Dr. Hocking, hopes 
that some day in the future Christianity will 
become the world faith. But in order to do 
that, present-day Christianity must come to 
possess some of the characteristics which other 
religions possess but which Christianity does 
not. Let us dismiss this visionary idea and 
consider the second course. 

2. The second alternative is to evolve a 
grand eclectic religion by taking the best of 
every one of the great religions. Wc may 
take head from one, hands from another, feet 
from a third, trunk from a fourth and so on. 
Wc may create a monstrosity but can never 
give life to it. So a religious revival is out of 
the question by creating a fanciful, lifeless 
system. 

8. The third alternative is to vivify the 
existing religions through the exchange and 
assimilation of mutual ideals. This seems to 
be the only practical course. 

It is a well-known fact to students of 
Western thought that the study of modern 
biological evolution has greatly influenced 
comparative religion. ^Comparative religion 
docs not imply a special kind of religion. It 
is only a particular method of treating 
religion. Comparative religion notes the facts 
of resemblance as well as difference. It tells 
ns that all religions have had a history and 
that none is final or perfect.* 

Professor Frederick Max Muller who gave 
n great impetus to the study of comparative 
Higion emphatically pointed out —‘I hold 
that there is a divine element in every one of 
the great religions of the world. I consider it 
hlasphemous to call them the work of the 
devil, when they are the work of God ; and T 
hold that th^re is nowhere any belief in God 


except as the result of a divine revelation, 
the effect of a divine spirit working in man.* 
Wc live in a world where many religions 
have met. All the religions are the products 
of various influences. Religious thoughts are 
like streams. They get contributions from 
the soil through which they pass; and they 
also come in contact with other streams and 
are enriched. 

Thoreaii, the Concord sago, said,i ‘The pure 
Walden water is mingled with the sacred 
water of the Ganges.* Romain Rolland 
speaks of the confluence of the Jordan and the 
Ganges. All this is happening before our 
very eyes, and in our own lives. Not only 
the .Iordan and the Ganges but all the cultural 
streams arc meeting. Let us consider some 
of these main streams briefly. 

A. Hinduism— Recent excavations in the 
Punjab and Sind valley have unearthed a 
civilization at least fifty centuries old. In 
India these pre-Vedic elements, early and later 
Vedie culture, Dravidian and Kolarian ideas 
and ideals have all become, fused. What is 
called Hindvmn. is a confederacy of faiths, a 
commonwealth of religions. All Schools of 
Hinduism in some form or other believe in 

(1) the Atman, potential divinity of man,. 

(2) Brahman or the Supreme Spirit, (31 the 
ideal of self-realization, (4) the paths of Yoga 
leading to direct spiritual experience. 

Hinduism holds that all religions arc paths 
to the Truth; all souls will attain salvation in 
due course; world brotherhood can be based 
only upon the Divine principle but not upon 
any personality. The ideal is not toleration 
but acceptance of all paths as true. 

B. Buddhism — According to Buddha. 
‘Truth is God*, and the Truth to be realized 
by right comprehension, right speech, right 
conduct, and right meditation. 

In India, Buddhism was reabsorbed. But 
the streams flowed out and fertilized the soil 
of many lands— Ceylon, Siam, Burma, Thibet, 
China, and other countries. In China. 
Buddhism blended with Taoism and Con- 
fucianism. 

To Lao Tse — ^thcrc is one real being, it may 
be called ‘Tao* but the word is a substitutt' 
for ‘the name which cannot be named’. Tao 
is the source of all things, omnipotent through 
non-assertion. Tao implies also the inner 
order of the universe. 
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Confucius was a great humanist. His 
system is not a religion in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but a system of ethics. Con- 
fucius stood for righteousness. To him the 
family tie was the sacred tie. It ])romotcd 
the stability of society and the nation. 

Northern Buddhism brought to China a 
well-developed impersonal world-view and the 
absolute nature of the spiritual law. The 
Bodhisattvas of Buddhism were believed to 
bring the truths of religion to the common 
man. Kwan Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, 
^stands for the direct concern of the highest 
in the lot of every man*. 

C. Christianity — This religion had its origin 
from ancient Judaism which is the product of 
various influences, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Persian. Judaism strongly believes in 
absolute monotheism — in a single universal 
God. Judaic mysticism holds that man — 
made in the image of God — has direct access 
to his heavenly Father without the interven- 
tion of a Son. 

Christianity in its origin is a blending of 
various elements. Tt further mingled with 
the Graeco-Roman culture. With its stress 
on the personality of Christ it became a 
mighty imperialistic religion. Christian 
theology was influenced by Aristotle, while 
mysticism by Neo-Platonism, which bear the 
mark of ancient Hindu influence. 

In all the Christian denominations, Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox Greek, Protestants, 
Episcopalean, there shines forth Christ’s burn- 
ing love for God and overflowing love for man. 

D. Islam is a product of many influences, 
including Judaism and Christianity. Islam 
became a dynamic religion. Mohammed’s 
living faith in God and in his own mission flred 
his followers with a tremendous vitality. 
Islam has been regarded as a fighting religion. 
The record of Christianity also has been 
similar, even more so. 

But Islam has its cultural side also. 
Bagdad, the seat of the ancient Caliphs, was 
a city of great learning. When the Moham- 
medans conquered Spain, Cordova became 
the great centre science and art in medieval 
Europe. Mohammedans became the great 
carriers of th^ ancient Greek culture and the 
scientific culture of Eastern countries to 
Europe. This helped in bringing about the 
renaissance of Europe. 


' The great merit of Islam is the simplicity 
of its creed and worship. It possesses a 
unique democratic spirit which rises above 
race, country, or colour. This makes a 
Mohammedan a brother to every other 
Mohammedan — an ideal not realized to this 
extent by any other religion. it 

Islam, too, has its mystics also in the sufis. 
In Bahaism, Islam finds a new expression 
with its emphasis on universalism — spirit of 
tolerance towards all religions. Bahaism 
emphasizes the importance of meditation — 
which *is the key for opening the doors of 
mysteries*. 

This cursory view of the great religions 
reveals that each religion has some outstand- 
ing characteristics, and none possesses all the 
elements we need for improving ourselves and 
the world we live in. All the religions have 
merits and demerits, and they can all acquire 
a new strength and increased usefulness 
through the exchange and assimilation of 
mutual ideals. 

The greatest common factor in all religions 
is the Eternal Presence of the Divine Spirit. 
As Professor Max Muller observed — ‘This 
constant sense of the presence of God is 
indeed the common ground on which . . . 
the great temple of the future is to be erc(fled, 
in which Hindus and non-Hindus may jfiin 
hands and hearts in worshipping the sann* 
Supreme Spirit —who is not far from every one 
of us, for in Him wc live, move and have our 
being.’ 

By following the various religious systems 
in our modern days Sri Ramjikrislina realizc<l 
this central theme and goal of all religions. 
He tells us from his direct experience, ‘The 
unillumincd man in his ignorance says that 
his religion is the only true one, and that it 
is the best. But when his heart is illuminat- 
ed with the light of true knowledge, he knows 
that above all the wars of sects and creeds 
presides the One, indivisible, eternal, all- 
knowing Bliss. It is invoked by some as 
God, by some as Allah, by some as Hari, and 
by others as Brahman.’ 

This spirit of universalism was proclaimed 
by Swami Vivekananda, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
disciple, at the Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago in 1898. He offered the ideal of a 
religion which ‘will have no place for persecu- 
tion or intolerance in its policy, which will 
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recognize divinity in every man and woman, 
and whose whole scope . . . will be centred 
in aiding humanity to realize its own true 
divine nature. Offer such a religion and all 
the nations will follow you. The Christian is 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a 
Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. 
But each must •assimilate the spirit of the 
others and yet preserve his individuality and 
grow according to his own law of growth.* 

For reviving our spiritual life, we must 
stress the central theme. We need the ideal 
of self-realization. And along with that, wc 
also need all that is great and good in each 
religion. We need the ideal of the potential 


divinity of man and the spirit of unity in 
diversity of the Hindu sages. We need the 
message of righteousness and peace of 
Buddha; we need the practical mysticism of 
Lao Tse; and the stabilizing humanism of 
Confucius ; we need the burning love for God 
and Man of Christ; and the living faith in 
God and the unique democratic spirit of 
Mohammed. We must learn how to make 
our life richer and fuller. 

Do we want a religious revival ? If so, let 
us first of all vivify our own spiritual life by 
a conscious exchange and assimilation of 
mutual ideas and ideals. If we want the 
world to change, let us first of all begin with 
ourselves. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BIIA KATA’S 

FIFTY VOLUMES 

By St. Niual Singh 
{Contimied) 


8. The Battery is Charged 

The man who quits the world of the senses 
and enters the world of renuneialioii — or, as 
1 interpret, the world of service without the 
lure of reward — wanders about the mother- 
land. In this way he becomes acquainted 
with every mood and tense of Mother India. 

Here she is fruitful. She smiles. Her 
progeny, numerous and multiplying, are 
blessed with bumper crops of staples and 
seeds, fruits and nuts, cottons and cords. 

There she, in a sportive mood, has spread 
•sand in a magniludinous, almost unending 
sheet. She has driven water a hundred, 
Jnaybe two or three hundred, feet below tlie 
surface shining iridescent in the sun. Her 
}ions and daughters are compelled to sweat and 
to toil and withal to lead a narrow existence. 

There, again, her breasts swell. Or, with 
seemingly rash resolve, she leaps skywards, 
and with giant’s pertinacity, stays up in the 
The prospect she presents may be full of 
allure, Restful to the eye and soothing to the 
nerves. Or the caked mud, reinforced with 
shale, or slate, or mayhap rock-ribbed, may, 
a change, look drab and even depressing. 


As the man who has renounced the world of 
transient pleasure in quest of the sphere of 
eternal bliss proceeds, often on foot, bare of 
sock or shoe, from Kanya Kumari (the Cape 
Comorin of tlie cartographers) to the inner 
llimabiyan recesses, and from Dwarka to 
Jagannath Puri, he notes that the sons and 
daughters of Ind display greater diversity of 
form and feature, colour, hair, habiliment, 
and habit, than even the motherland from 
whose womb they have sprung. He finds, 
however, that when he appears at the door 
in the north he receives a handful of rice or 
fiemr as he had done in the south. He learns, 
too, that he is no oftener sent away without 
his dole in the west than he is in the east. 
At every step he is, indeed, reminded that an 
invisible but remarkably strong thread of 
canon and custom, conviction and culture, 
binds together the elements, in exterior so 
varied. * * * 

After receiving sanyasa and, in token of it, 
exchanging home for homelessness, Narendra- 
nath Dutta was to extinguish the name he 
had hitherto borne. What was his shaven- 
pated, tall, broad-shouldered figure, now in 
the renouncer’s gerwa (ochre) robe, to be 
colled? 
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His guru— the Paramahamsa Ramakrishna 
— ^had spoken of him as Kamalaksha. That 
Sanskrit term connoted ‘lotus-eyed*. 

The lotus, to Hindus, is the flower of 
flowers — ^beautiful in form and beautiful in 
hue, whether creamy white, pink, or blue. 
In Hindu symbology, the lotus, with 
its feet hidden in the ooze and its pure 
head splashed with sunlight as it sways in the 
breeze just above the surface of the water in 
which it is growing, represents the soul 
tethered to the earth yet refusing to be of the 
earth. 

Through instinct rather than reflection, the 
newly initiated sanyasi decided that this 
appellation — Kamalaksha — beloved of the 
guru, was too sacred to be bandied about. 
As, after a period of con tempi alion — or self- 
realization, as he put it - -he set out upon 
a pilgrimage of the motherland, he called 
himself ‘Vividishananda*. When the light 
he shed, as he plodded on foot inevitably 
towards the ‘Last Rock of India*, attracted 
the multitude, he sought peace by slipping 
away. The next point, miles and miles dis- 
tant, where he recontacted the populace, he 
allowed himself to be addressed as ‘Satchida- 
iianda*. 

‘Vivekananda* was not assumed till later. 
Of this I shall make mention in the proper 
place. 

« « « * « 

In the course of this praddkHhina (pere- 
grination) that was begun in 1891, the high- 
souled sanyasi learnt many things about 
India and her children. 

One of these was that, despite all state- 
ments to the contrary, tte people did have 
a lingua Indica of their very own. By means 
of it he could contact Indians of the south, 
as well as of the north, Indians of the east 
and of the west. 

It was no alien speech. It was of the soil. 
Even if the belief concerning the origin of the 
Indo-Aryans in the northern latitudes of 
Europe were correct, it had been in use here 
for many thousands of years. 

It was Sanskrit. It meant ‘refined speech* 
or the speech of the refined — ^the cultured. 

In these degenerate days of the Kali Yuga 
(Iron Age) the number of Indians who pursue 
Sanskritic studies is sa<. ly limited.'' If 
Vivekananda found himself hampered by 
that limitation, he, nevertheless, could use. 


as the medium for the exchange of thought, 
one of its daughters — ^more especially Hindi. 
This he found was pretty well understood 
over a wide, wide area. 

* • * * • 

In the Presidency of Madras he had, how- 
ever, to fall back, time and again, upon his 
knowledge of the Rulers* ' tongue, except 
when conversing with men of the puiidit 
class. No small wonder was caused by tlMc 
ability of a person garbed in the gerua (ochre) 
robe — the symbol of sanyasa — ^to speak 
English effortlessly and effectively. Many 
even of the men who went to him out of 
curiosity felt irresistibly drawn to him. The 
more serious-minded among his auditors 
elected to walk upon the path upon which he 
set their feet — a path half as old as the Buy 
that lapped the shores of Madras, yet posses- 
sing the fascination of a track cut only that 
moment through the jungle of life. 

Among these was a Tamilian, then in the 
early twenties — ^Rajam by name. Born in 
1872 in the small village of Batlagundu in the 
Madura district, shyness had largely cut him 
off from the company of other boys. The 
time that he, in his teens, would have given 
to fun and frolic had he been like other lads, 
he devoted to studies. Literature, especially 
poetry, appealed to him. 

Liking for Shakespeare, Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth formed a link 
between him and his professors at the Christian 
College in Madras. Methodists by denomina- 
tion, some of them were Scots, remarkably 
intelligent and even more remarkably helpful. 

Love for Nature’s manifestations, of which 
some of the English poets sang, had also tlii^ 
effect of turning this young Tamilian’s mind 
upon itself. This despite the influence 
exercised in the contrary direction by his 
teachers,, mostly hard-headed, matter-of-fact 
men. 

Much questioning led him towards meta- 
physics. Search for the One Cause behind 
all causes brought his soul back from wander- 
ings in the Western fields — largely Words- 
worthian— of pantheism to the forests of the 
motherland. There he heard, in his fancy* 
the vidyarthi (I spell the word in the South 
India way) asking and the acharya answering. 
There he saw, with his mind’s eye, wisdom 
accumulating in the Motherland and the 
upanishads multiplying. 
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Love tor the Infinite runs like a river of 
Hame through the compositions of Tamil 
saints. These, Kamban and Tayumanavar 
in particular, set the young man’s heart on 
fire. 

Came a da^ when these complex currents 
of thought and feeling burst into visible 
expression. Rajam contributed an article to 
the* pages of the magazine conducted by the 
staff and students of his college. This was, 
I believe, in the summer of 1892. 

The article took the form of a critique of 
a poem that had been composed, some time 
earlier, by Professor Ranganatha Miidaliyar 
(evidently of a shudra sub-caste). It had 
struck Rajam as being artificial in character. 
It was composed in something after the 
fashion of poets of the Middle Ages, 
who, compared with the ancients, were as a 
lump of rock-salt to a snow flake freshly 
falling from the sky. 

In clearly indicating this, the youthful 
critic showed both discernment and courage. 
What was still more important, he uncon- 
sciously revealed how his mind was cutting 
through the showy outer-crust shallowness 
down to the core of our culture. 

The call of the language he had learnt at 
his inotlier’s knee became more and more 
clamant. lie began writing in Tamil a 
chronicle of his spiritual struggles. This he 
cast, as many another person similarly cir- 
cumstanced has done, in the form of fiction. 
The thatch of verbiology that he, with great 
labour, put over the spring gushing from the 
heart failed, however, to hide the joy mingled 
with the fast-flowing stream of self-revela- 
lion. R.ajam’s soul had come ujxm foun- 
tain, all undefiled and pure, to slake its 
thirst’. It was triumphant. 

According to one who read the novel in the 
original— an advantage to me denied — ^it was 
interspersed with expressions chiselled and 
polished by the masters of Tamil, parti- 
cularly the afore-mentioned Kamban. Shel- 
ley’s and Wordsworth’s cadences and con- 
cepts mingled with these. 

• • • 

Rajam liked to live in Madras because, as 
l*c put it, he could lose himself ‘in the wilder- 
iiess of houses and be obscure’. This proved 
fo be a choice far wiser than he could have 
dreamt. 

4 


There, in 1895, he chanced upon the man 
who was to touch his soul with a flame 
that was to consume such dross as had not 
already been burnt away — that was at the 
same time, to illumine his mind. This was, 
as mentioned before, the Swami Vivekananda. 
• * • 

In no time at all a resolution matured 
within Rajam’s mind. He would strive to 
pass on to others the inspiration and illumi- 
nation he had received. The means he was 
to adopt towards that end was to be a maga- 
zine of 16 pages including the cover, to be 
issued monthly from Madras. 

The inaugural number (July 1896) began 
with a statement of the editor’s aims and 
intentions, headed, as was customary, ‘Our- 
selves’. Rajam expressed the view that 
‘but a few years earlier’ no such periodical 
could have been possible. ‘The promise of 
many a Western “ism” had’, he explained, 
‘to be tried out’. Madras, it must be re- 
membered, had been, for some years, the 
sacred capital of the Blavatsky— Olcott cult 
of Theosophy, described and hated by 
missioners. 

Then, too, ‘the problem of life had itself 
been forgotten ... in the noise and novelty 
of the steam-engine and the electric tram’. 
As was inevitable, it was, however, found 
out, in time, that ‘steam-engines and electric 
trams do not clear up the mystery (of 
mysteries) ; they only thicken it’. When 
that discovery was made, the ‘cry like that 
of a hungry lion, arose for religion and things 
of the soul’. 

Science stepped out of its fumc-lilled 
laboratories : but the ‘tabloids’ it offered 
failotl to satisfy the heart’s cravings. Its 
‘theories of evolution and doctrines of here- 
dity did not go deep enough.’ 

Agnosticism did not lag behind. It 
‘offered its philosophy of indifference, but no 
amount of that kind of opium eating could 
cure the fever of the heart’. 

The Occident, fast being driven from 
Christianity towards the vortex of materia- 
lism, had already unloaded missioners upon 
the East. The Christian creed, split up into 
denominations, that these men and women 
offered, would not, however, fit India’s 
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needs. India had, in fact, ‘grown too big 
for the coat’ of their manufacture. 

« * » 

Something else had happened, moreover. 
The cultural tide had turned. 

Till 1893 India had only received mission- 
ers. In that year the movement Mn 
reverse’ began — began imperceptibly, but 
time was to show that it was to gather force. 

The sanynsi who inaugurated it was 
ytning — unknown abroad. He went to an 
American who, after fighting in the Civil War 
in his own country, had become enamoured 
of Madame H. P. Blavatsky’s ‘Theosophy’ 
and had his headquarters in Madras. It was 
immediately plain to Satehidananda.. as he 
had given his name, Ihat Colonel Olcott look- 
ed upon the Tiidiairs intention as presumptu- 
ous and curtly rcfirved to countenance it. 

The Maharaja of Khetri — a small State in 
Rajputana — who liatl formed a much 
shrewder estimate of the young sadhu’s 
capacity than C!olonel Olcott had dfwie, as 
soon proved to he* the case, speeded the 
Hindu missioner. He paid out of his own 
pocket, without the asking, the expenses for 
the voyage. He also insisted that the young 
man be called ‘Vivekananda’, and thence 
onward the Swami stuck to that name. 

Little though it was then suspected, 
Vivekananda’s arrival in the United Suites of 
America was destined to be an event in man’s 
inner life. Henceforth the wisdom dammed 
up in India since ancient times was to flow 
outwards — ^not merely would the Palistinian 
flood-waters, twisted and turned in Europe 
and America, lash against Indian belief and 
undermine Indian institutions. 

The Swami’s steps, after his landing in 
North America, had been directed seeming- 
ly by some unseen agency, towards Chicago 
in the middle-western state of Illinois — some 
fifteen years before it became my home for a 
time. A Parliament was about to meet 
there. 

Strange though it may sound to our ears, 
attuned to the din emanating from the Eiuro- 
pean chancelleries and their adjuncts, the 
war olfices, it was to meet, not for purposes 
of pushing back or obliterating national fron- 
tiers in imperial interests. Nor was it 
designed for exploring the natural resources 
of one people by another people largely or 
wholly for the benefit of the exploiters. It 


was not even meant for participating in fun 
and frolic that at times results in the destruc- 
tion of vast numbers of bipeds and quadrupeds 
and often of the soul itself. 

No. Man had foregathered there from the 
four corners of the world for purely pacific 
purposes — purposes of profit to the inner man. 
They were to compare notesron cultural sub- 
jects. This they were to do in a spirit of 
uiidcistunding and appreciation —not of con- 
tention and conquest, which often vitiate 
missionary enterprises. 

Arrived at the ‘Parliament of Religions’ 
hardly a minute before twelve o’clock and 
wholly lacking credentials, Vivekananda was 
made weU'omc. Asked to address the dis- 
tinguished audience, he, in his India-born 
humility, sj)okc not to strangers from strange 
lands, bowing to strange gtxJs, but in his 
‘brothers’ from near and from far — mostly 
far. 

The eternal wisdom our sages and saints 
had been gathering through the ages, formeil 
the theme of his discourse. He, nevertheless, 
spoke in terms so simple as to be easily 
understood by one and all. The words flow- 
ing from his li])s lifted the audience off its 
feet. From that moment men and women 
all over the United Slates of Aiiieriea took 
pride in becoming his ])upils. 

It was not strange that the Hindu who had 
dared to start the missionary movement ‘in 
reverse’ should be assailed by persons who, 
till then, had been the only missioners. They 
set into circulation nauseating stories about 
his morals. They accused him of holding 
clandestine cornmeree with scTvants in hoinrs 
to which he had been udmiltcd as an honoured 
guest. 

An attack also came from another quarter. 
OJeott, back in Madras, denounced the 
sanyasi as a charlatdn and gave parti- 
culars of the interview he had had with the 
young man, then ‘posing’ as the Swami 
Satchidananda. 

An attempt was made, too, to pooh-pooh 
his work in the United States of America. 

It originated from Calcutta. To this 1 wilb 
however, refer in a subsequent section of this 
article, to which it rightfully belongs. 

A little later the Swami went to Britain. 
There, too, he was acclaimed Teacher as 
enthusiastically as he had been in America. 
This was even a greater marvel : for Britons 
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cherished the illusion that they had been 
born to bear the white man’s burden in Asia 
and Africa. Such an illusion is soul-defiftroy- 
ing. The writer of ‘Ourselves* in the in- 
augural issue of this magazine was deeply 
affected by this turn of the cultural tide. As 
he wrote : ' 

A Sanyasin from our midst carries the altar lire 
across the seas. The spirit of the Vpanishads makes 
. . . progress in distaiit lands. The procession 
develops into a festival. Its noise reaches Indian 
siiorcs and behold! our Molherlniid is awakening. 
* * • 

Awakened India was, fittingly, the name 
given to the magazine. It was, in reality, 
the Phiglishing of the title, for the express 
benefit of readers who could not understand 
the Sanskrit phrase, the ‘Pkabuddha 
Buarata*. 

In the young editor’s sight the motherland 
w«s ‘awakening’. That was the word he 
used, vide the extract I made above. 

Vivekananda had, however, visioned India 
as already ‘awakened’. This robust pride 
ill our genius and even robuster faith in our 
future constituted one of the secrets of the 
seer’s power to push and even to pull us for- 
ward on the path of regeneration. 

In minting the title, the Master hud also 
ill view another purpose. He wished to asso- 
ciate the Buddha with the enterprise. In so 
doing he was to stress the fact that cultural 
unity underlay diversity in India. 

The Swami had not been content with 
furnishing the iiis])iration for laimehing 
l*nibnddh{i Tiharaiu, No. lie did much 
more. He clearly indicated the way in which 
it was to be conducted for the dual purposes 
of awakening India and raying India’s ine.s- 
s:»go to humanity at large. 

Sueeinetly stated, it was to be a magazine 

uot a review. Like his address at the 
I’arlianicnt of Religions, it was to capture 
iiiUTcst and, through that captured interest, 
instruct. The appeal was to be to the heart 
and not merely to the head. 

It took me years of journalistic experience 
in the wide, wide world to detect the diver- 
of approach to the mind of the reader 

a magazine as compared with that of a 
i*cview. It took me more years to acquire 
something of the technique necessary to 
iichieve the two purposes. 

To Vivekananda, who had perhaps never 
darkened the door-step of a newspaper office 


at that time, all this must, however, have 
been perfectly plain. He, for instance, ex- 
horted the editor to re-write and to popularize 
‘those wonderful stories scattered through 
the Sanskrit literature’.^ As Rajam put it : 

. . . these stories are not like the unhealthy 
( } erotic), sensational ( ? sensual), fifth-rate French 
novels of the day, the cobwebs spun by idle brains, 
but the natural flowers of great minds that could, 
from a llinialaya-likc philosophic altitude, lake 
a sweeping and sympathetic survey of the human 
race. That is why they bear the stamp of im- 
mortality on them. 

The Ramayana and the Mahahharata had 
been, he suggested, for centuries in the 
making. Centuries will have to elapse before 
‘another of their kind can be made. They 
arc not older than the mountains, but they 
will live longer than the mountains, and have 
more influence.’ 

Rajam went on to explain that the stories 
to be found in India’s sacred books ‘have u 
different meaning for every stage of human 
growth’. The ordinary man can enjoy them. 
So also can the philosopher. Each under- 
stands them, however, in his own way. The 
reason wa.s easily comprehended. These 
slories were composed by men high up on the 
ladder of human progress. Some of them had, 
indeed, climbed to the topmost rung. 

The Master had bade Rajam to : 

. . . avoid all_ atlempU lo maki; the journal 
scholarly ; it will slow'ly make its way all over 
the world, 1 am sure- Use the simplest languag^e 
|)ossiblc and yon will succeed. The main feature 
should be I ho leaching of principles through 
slories. Do not make it metaphysical at all. . , . 
(Jo on bravely. Do not. cxpeel. success in a day 
or two or a yenr. Always hold on to I he highest. 
He slcafly. . . . He obedient iiiid clcrnally faitli- 
fnl lo I he cause of tnilh, humanity and your 
(Oiiiilry and you will move the world. Remember 
it is the person -the life which is the secret of 
power, nothing else. • 

The editor assured the reader that the 
Swami had ‘undertaken to contribute to the 
journal as often as he’ could. 

He also avowed his intention to print 
‘articles on human subjects’ by other authors. 
Without being ‘heavy’, they were to serve 
seekers after truth us lamps to light up the 
way of life. 

Rajam admitted that Truth had many 
facets. At core, ihowcvcr, it was one. Had 
not file Lord Krishna said in the Song 

* The Prabuddha Bharaia or Awakened India, 
Madras, July 1896, p. 2, 
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Celestial — ^the Bhagavad Gita — ‘I am in all 
religions, as the string in a pearl garland’? 

The Vedanta that the Swami taught was 
the essence common to all religions — ^it was, 
in fact, the inner unity. So the Prahuddha 
Bharata, though a Hindu organ, had no 
quarrel with any religion. 

‘The ideal society, according to the 
Vedanta is’, Hajam stated, simply and 
directly not the outcome of ‘-..a millennium 
upon earth. Nor does it usher in a reign of 
angels, where there will be nothing but 
thorough equality of man, and peace and joy’. 

The Vedanta docs not, on the contrary, 
indulge in any bhimeras. ‘Religious tolera- 
tion, nay, neighbourly charity, and kindness 
even to animals constitute, indeed, its distin- 
guishing characteristics. The fleeting con- 
cerns of life are subordinated to the 
eternal’. Man ‘strives not to externalize, 
but to internalize himself more and more, 
and the whole social organism moves, as it 
were, with a sure instinct towards God’. 

The ideal, the editor promised, ‘will be 
steadily presented in these pages’. No 
attempt will, however, be made ‘to restore 
old institutions which have had their day, 
any more than to restore to life a dead tree’. 
His object would be ‘to present the ideal, 
which, fortunately, never gels too old, 
leaving every one to seek his own path of 
realization’.^ 

An address delivered by the Swami to a 
band of earnest-minded Americans, reproduced 
in the inaugural issue, gave even a surer indi- 
cation of the objective. ‘As a boy I had 
some white mice,’ confided the Master to his 
pupils. 

. . . They were kept in a little box and had 
little wheels made for them, and when the mice 
tried to cross the wheels, the wheels turne<l and 
turned and the mice never got anywhere. 

So with the world and our helping it. The 
only (purpose that the giving of) help (serves) is 
that you (the giver) get exercise. 

This world is neither good nor evil ; each man 
manufactures a world for himself. If a blind man 
begins to think of it, it is cither soft or hard, or 
cold or hot. We are a mass of happiness or 
misery ; we have seen that, hundreds of times, in 
our lives. As a rule, the young are optimistic 
and the old pessimistic. The young have all life 
before them ; and the old are complaining^their 
day is gone ; hundreds of u sires, whioH they 
cannot fulfil, are struggling- in their brain. Life 

* ibid, pp. 8-9. 


Is at an end for them. Both are foolish. This life 
is neither gpod nor evil. It is according to the 
different states of mind in which we look at the 
world. 

Fire, by itself, is neither good nor evil. When 
it keeps us warm, we say, *How bea4iliful is the 
fire!’ When it bums our fingers, we blame the 
fire. Still it was neither good nor bad. We use 
it, it prochices in us the feeling of good or bad . . . 
So also is this world. It is perfect. By perfecs 
tion is meant that it is perfebcly fitted to meet 
its ends. We can all he perfectly sure that it 
will go on, and need not bother our heads want- 
ing to help it. 

Yet we must do good ; it is the highest motive 
power we have, knowing all the lime that it is a 
privilege to help. Do not stand on a pedestal 
and take five cents and say, ‘Here, my poor man’. 
But be grateful that the poor man is there, so 
that by giving to him you are able to help your- 
self. It is not the receiver that is blessed but 
the giver. Be thankful that you are allowed to 
use your power of bonevolc-nce and mercy in the 
world and thus become pure and perfect. All 
good acts tend to make us pure and perfect. ’ 

* * • 

I can make space for just one piece to 
serve as an instance of how the disciple 
followed in the Master’s wake. Writing under 
the pseudonym of ‘P. V. Kamaswami Raju, 
Barrister at Law’, he related this talc, 
heavily condensed by me and consequently a 
part of it is in my phraseology. 

From the feet of Father Himalaya, beloved 
through Time and Eternity of sages, the land 
rolled down in gradiants so gentle as to be 
almost imperceptible. The Videhas, who 
peopled it in the age that we call Golden, hud 
for their Lord, .Tanaka— one of a long line of 
Janakas. In the sciences and arts appertain- 
ing to the defence of the state from aggres- 
sion and the maintenance of external order, 
this particular Janaka was versed as no con- 
temporary of his was. He had acquireil an 
insight into human nature and also into the 
eternal verities, that rishia and pundits 
visited the capital of Mithila (believed to be 
Jaiiukpura of our day) — just for the joy of 
striking their minds against his. He was, in 
consequence, known as the rajarshi — ^Kingly 
Sage. 

One day a seeker after truth came thither. 
His brain was well-nigh bursting with curio- 
sity as to how Janaka managed, ‘in the midst 
of the cares of state’, to maintain relation- 
ships with his people and his kin on a level 
that was held as ideal ; and yet had acquired 

* ibid. pp. 8-9. 
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tlie compelcAcy to reveal the paramatman 
— the soul of souls. Exercising the student’s 
privilege, he frankly asked the rajarshi the 
secret of his success, unparalleled in the annals 
of man. 

‘O Sajije!’ .lanaka, *. . . your ques- 

tions arc most periineiil. The ways of this world 
and the wpys of liie holy are often dilTereiit. But 
there arc instances in which the two go l<»tfc*thcr. 

‘It is extremely dilficiiU to explain satisfac- 
torily by means of words how this happens. But 
it is easy to indicate the same, by a practical illus- 
tration. I request you will be so good as to 
submit to a tangible demonstration. It is not 
niv object to in.sult you by it, l»ut only to show 
you effectually what I mean.’ 

« • * * • 

Upon the student agreeing to suhntit to the 
experiment in Truth, his head was shaved 
eleiin. He was given a piece of cloth to tie 
round his loins. 

.... on his head was placcil a wi<lc plate with 
a. very low brim, containing (piicksilver. Four 
lall soldiers of martial frame willi drawn swords 
iitlended him on four sides. The instructions of 
ihe king to these four men were these: 

‘Take the. sago round the city. Lot there be 
music and dancing at every .stage. Let everything 
else that would charm the senses be placed in 
his way .so ns to attract his attention.’ 

* * # « « 

Not a particle of the quicksilver must, 
however, fall from the plate, the king ad- 
jtired. If any did, the guards must instantly 
cut off his head. 

\t the sound of these words the student’s 
heart quailed. All his attenlion was Imme- 
liiatcly concentrated uj)on the plate. He 
went round the whole eily. The journey 
began in the morning and ended in the 
evening. 

When finally the soldiers brought the 
student back to the king he was asked to put 
Hie plalc down. He did so and sat exhausted 
nj)on the sward, near a fountain from which 
‘llie lily welcomed the moonbeams as they 
glanced through the foliage of the woodlands 
around’. 


Now the king asked the stranger to tell 
him all ‘that he had seen in the city’. 

‘Sire,’ he replied, *1 can tell you nolhiiig . . . 
because ... 1 saw nothing. My mind was wholly 
occupied wilh the plate of (|uicksilver.’ 

The king replied : ‘. . . .lust so ; the best, 
mu.sie in the city was got up for you. . . . Theatri- 
cals were to be seen at every turn in the streets. 
Fair women, like the lotus and the jessamine, 
smiled in your course. Filcphants with gorgeous 
trappings followed you : horses caparisoned with 
cloth of silver and golil precedeil you. Perfumes, 
the most agreeable and costly, were burnt all 
round in censers of gold bedecked with priceless 
gem.s. But you noticed nothing, as your mind 
was , . . c-onceiitrated upon the plate.’ 

‘Similarly,’ the king admitted, ‘I live in the 
midst of the cares of a kingdom surrounded by all 
the splendour anil magnificence alleiidant upon it. 
I notice, however, nothing about them or about 
those that deligjil in them )KTau.se my mind is 
with the parumntman.* 

***** 

Some twenty-five months after this good 
work bnd begun, Yamaraja’s messengers 
relieved Rajain of all striving in this mun> 
dane sphere, ‘The tiishtha or contemplation 
by which he realized the alninn was’, wrote 
‘P.S’ in an obituary note, ‘none of the com- 
mon breath-stopping or tip-of-the-nosc- 
watching kind’. No. ‘A natural and peace- 
ful death’ ended ‘a glorious and happy life’.^ 
The last issue of the second volume con- 
tained a notice : 

... it i.s our most piiiiifiil duty to bring the 
journal to a close, in spile of the sore disappoint- 
incnl which we .me aware this hics.sag;e will cause 
In iMir many subserihers, to whom wc take thi.s 
opporlunily of bidding a sad farewell.' 

The writer of that notice must have been 
a man of little faith. The battery, it is true, 
had worn out. The great soul that had 
charged it, however, remained. Soon another 
dyiiiiTiio was put into service. Of this we 
shall learn in the section that follows. 

{To he con tinned) 

' ihifi. June 1808, p, 134. 

’ ibid. p. l.'Jii. 



MOTHER 


By P. Saaca Rao 


When in the lap of God, 

Peace and goodwill 
Charmingly lie. 

Prattling mayhap 
Of Spring and stars, 

Of dolls and Dawn, 

Of birds and song. 

Of babbling streams, 

And ^mcrald glints 

In luscious Nature’s stalls, • . • 

There upbrews a terrible storm, 

Of deathly grin and stifling smoke. 
Of ghostly pallor and crimson ire. 
With the mad rush 


Of elemental flame. 

The Mother like a lightning potent, 
Garlanded with the ravished lotuses blue, 
With tresses upblown, and shimmering 
lake the electric waves — 

With face beaming a beatific vision — 
Raises the babe up to her breasts . . . 
With a mystic-syllabled lullaby 
Formed of Her supernal breath, 

And telling a talc of life in death, 

Croons She softly, . . . 

Caresses it fondly 
To its eternal rest. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 

By Dr. Debendra Chandra Das Gui'Ta, M.A., En.D. 


A radical reconstruction or a total change 
in the system of education in India is a 
supreme necessity. It is demanded by the 
spirit of the times, the changing environment 
and circumstances and above all by the dire 
economic situation created by the war which 
will by no means end with its termination and 
the Allied victory which is evidently in sight. 
The system that is, is inherently defective : 
it is utterly divorced from reality, totally un- 
sound ill its psychological conception and it 
is at war with reason and truth. Many keen- 
sighted observers, both Indian and European 
— among the Europeans is to be noted the 
honoured name of the Marquis of Zetland-- 
have noted the basic absurdities of the sys- 
tem of education in India. It is alien in 
spirit, perverted in method; it is infected with 
a spirit of abnormalities from top to bottom. 
The necessity of employing a foreign tongue 
for imparting higher education, the choice of 
topics, which arc not psychologically rooted 
in the mind, these and thing's like thesib are 
among the evils which have been repeatedly 
pointed out. 


An enquiry into a thorough-going recons- 
Iruction of the educational system of India 
is bound to lead us into the d(d.ailed disciis- 
sion of topics like these for which we have 
no space at our disposal in the present article, 
the object of which is to offer in a tentative 
manner an ideal scheme of education in oiil- 
linc, the adoption of which is calculated to re- 
move some of the glaring dcfccls under 
which OUT ])resent educational system suffers. 

We proj)ose to discuss the entire educational 
system in its primary, secondary, collegiate, 
and university phases. At the very outset, it 
will not be amiss to mention that several 
schemes i)f ideal reconstruction in the liekl 
of education have been offered, the most not- 
able of which is the Wardha system. It is 
not without serious defects. It docs not ah» 
at producing boys and girls with their mind 
fully developed but aims at training experts 
in the mechanical concern of life. It looks 
upon the young children as adults in mima' 
ture and thrusts upon them a scheme of voeft' 
tional education at an early stage in life when 
they will receive proper education for tkc 
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fullest development of their sense and motor 
activities. 

Let us begin our ideal scheme with a refer- 
ence to a prc-schoul training prevalent in 
ancient India resembling in spirit the modern 
nursery and kindergarten schools. These 
two types of schools should be a uni(]ue fea- 
ture in our schcjol system. 

The present practice of oonipleling the ele- 
mentary education in four years should be 
replaced by a term of six years followed by a 
four year regular high school. The four 
year primary school training is not at all ade- 
quate for academic and vocational training. 
Over and above, the longer period will give the 
infants who are not fortunate enough to go up 
for next higher course in education enough to 
embrace successfully different oceupations 
enabling them to earn their bread. This is a 
very practical as})ect of the? problem of which 
we should by no means lose sight. The ele- 
mentary education of four years should be 
followed, in case of students bent on learning 
technical arts, by an altogether separate course 
of three years devoted to instruction, theore- 
lica] and practical in the arts and crafts. 
Four year high school should be suf)erimpos- 
ed upon the six year elementary school so as 
to facilitate the transfer of more iiilelligent 
pupils to the secondary school after their gra- 
duation from the elementary schools. 

The primary s<‘hool curriculum lik(‘ the art 
enrrieulum in ancient India, should be 
both practical and theoretical and it should 
include the Three R’s, vernacular language, 
history, geography, mathemalies, social 
science, natural science, fine arls, physical 
education and other courses of studies accord- 
ing to the needs of locality. 

S])ecial care should be taken to distribute 
the primary schools in answer to the needs of 
the locality. Unnecessary multiplication of 
similar institutions should by no means be per- 
mitted by the local authority. There should 
be a department of primary education under 
the direct control of the local (jovornment to 
stimulate the spread of primary education 
among the mass. Primary education should 
be made both compulsory and free us in all 
other civilized countries of the world. Ade- 
quate provision should be made for the super- 
vision of primary education by appointing a 
well paid hierarchy of officials for the purpose. 
The accommodation of these educational in- 


stitutions should be adequate and they should 
be within the easy reach of young scholars. 

The primary school teachers should receive 
proper training and their payment should be 
made from the treasury of the state. 

The secondary schools should be consoli- 
dated. Like the primary education, the se- 
condary education should be the concern of 
the state. All the institutions imparting se- 
condary education should be financed and 
controlled by the state. We know that exact- 
ly the reverse of this process prevails in the 
country with disastrous results. The curri- 
cula in the secondary schools should include 
college preparatory courses, agriculture,, com- 
merce, industry, home economics, technology 
and other useful courses according to the 
needs of the scholars and of the locality. The 
secondary schools should maintain a much 
higher standard admitting students of supe- 
rior mental calibre capable of making the best 
use of the training received in the secondary 
schools. 

The Indian universities should inaugurate 
two distinct types of examinations — one col- 
lege preparatory course qualifying the stu- 
dents for admission to colleges and the other 
vocational course ensuring their fitness for 
entrance into higher technical or vocational 
colleges. Tims secondary schools should 
prepare the scholars for colleges and for life’s 
career. According to the i)resent arrange- 
ment the secondary schools pre[)are the 
students only for the university examinations 
and not for vocations. The teachers in the 
secondary schools should be professionally 
trained and they must be adeqimtcly paid. 
Under the present system teachers in the 
private schools are very inadequately paid 
with the result that really first-class men arc 
not available for the educational profession. 
And people of inferior mental calibre manage 
the whole of our secondary education, and it 
may be mentioned in this connection that in 
the civilized countries of the West, e.g. Eng- 
land and the U.S.A.» the school teachers are 
invariably brilliant intellectuals who are well 
paid and who do full justice to their choice. 
There is no earthly reason why this healthy 
ideal should not be followed in this country. 
As for the financial aspect of the problem it 
may be suggested that the expenses in other 
departments should be curtailed in the inter- 
ests of education which should be the 
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dominant concern of all progressive communi- 
ties. 

It is exceedingly happy to note that the 
system of our higher education imparted 
through colleges has undergone remarkable 
changes from time to time, thanks to eiluca- 
tional reformers — flnglish and Indian. The 
name of Lord Curzoii is to be especially men- 
tioned in this connection because it was he 
who emphasized ilie need of the spread of 
culture in India, the preservation of India’s 
ancient heritage and the methodixation of 
training in modern science and arts. He 
advocated the bifurcation of the arts and 
science courses^ thorough overhauling of 
Indian universities on a residential system. 
He instituted new types of Degrees in Science, 
Arts, and Medicine. Subsequent Commissions 
recommended salutary reforms of our entire 
ediieatioiiul system. The Sargent Commis- 
sion has given us a detailed scheme of educa- 
tional programme for the post-war period. 
In our opinion pre-professional courses cover- 
ing two to three years, as the case may be, for 
various professions such as engineering, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and other branches of human 
knowledge should be institiite<l in onr under- 
graduate courses. Students pursuing the 
respective pre-professional curriculum should 
be guided by specialists who will guide the 
students failing to make satisfactory ])rogTess 
in their studies. These specialists should 
prescribe for the students a course of study for 
which they arc really lit by their natural 
endowment. This means the avoidance of the 
wastage of human energy and money. 
Though students under the present system of 
our education arc allowed the freedom of 
choice in the matter of the subjects of their 
studies, in coiierele ])raetice this privilege is 
denied to them. 

The advocacy of university reforms of Lord 
Curxon was carried into practice in Bengal by 
Sir Asutosh. He was chiefly instrumental in 
opening post-graduate classes and it is he who 
provided facilities for independent and ori- 
ginal researches. He iiivite<i eminent scholars 
to take charge of the various departments in 
the university. The patriotic efforts of Sir 
Asutosh in this connection may fitly be com- 
pared to the laudable patriotic zeal of the 
German philosopher find edui itionist Fiohte. 
The post-war reconstruction following the first 
world war witnessed the movement in the 


direction of the establishment of a good many 
residential universities in important cities of 
India. 

Our Indian universities need further expan- 
sion of curricular changes and the establish- 
ment of new departments of studies in agri- 
culture, technology, sociology,' journalism, 
fine arts, etc. The university courses 
stand in need of reorganization on an improv- 
ed scale and the university standards in 
leuehing should be raised on a par with those 
maintained in the renowed universities of 
Europe and U.S.A. 

The ueadciiiie year in our Indian universi- 
ties should be split ufi into two sessions or 
semesters divided into two equal halves, eaeh 
session being closed with a final university 
examination. 

There shoukl be advisers in the various 
departments in the universities whose func- 
tion it would be to help the scholars in making 
intelligent selection of their courses. Instciid 
of fixing stereotyped courses fur a degree 
requirement in each department, the scholars 
should enjoy full freedom to select courses 
from various departmcjits to make their own 
programme of studies leiuling to degrees. To 
faeililale the spread of higher education 
among the peo])le working in the duy-limc, it 
is desirable to open university and college 
classes from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. with recess for 
lunch and supper. This jiraetice is followe<l 
in America to the great benefit of the people 
and with excellent results. This practice will 
enable the scholars to earn their bread and al 
the same time to improve their mind. To 
carry this project into practice many sections 
of the same course should be offered a|. differ- 
ent periods of the working hour in the uni- 
versity. 

Extension courses in different branches of 
knowedge leading to the degree course should 
be instituted in the Indian universities. 
Vacation courses may also be offered in the 
universities for the diffusion of knowledge 
among the citizens. 

Some of the Indian universities maintain 
employment bureau under a secretary to 
place unemployed educated youths in occupa- 
tions. This bureau should be thoroughly 
overhauled under a competent director of 
vocational guidance, well-versed in educa- 
tional courses, such as vocational education* 
vocational guidance, vocational surveys, 
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vocational psychology, statistics, sociology, 
commerce, etc. He should be assisted by 
specialists in tests und measurements who will 
administer intelligent tests and special apti- 
tude tests to candidates to discover their 
and factors before they arc placed in 
industry and Mn other occupations. The 
fdacement oflicer will be assisted by a co- 
ordinator whose function it would be to follow 
llie candidates in their work and to report to 
the plac<*mcnl oflicer of their progress in work. 
I’he otticers of the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau will prepare oceupational charts 
showing the proper correlation between the 
levels of native and specific intelligence and 
success ill various oeciipal.ions and professions. 
This body will also make periodical vocational 
and educational surveys in co-operation with 
other agencies in the local community to 
inform the university about the changes in 
society and corresponding needs in ediica- 
linnal programme. This will undoubtedly 
eliminate the wastage of human energy and 
money, whch is a vital thing especially in the 
era of economic distress. There shall be a 
substantial improvement in the scale of pay 
received by the tcachiTs of the private colleges 
as well as those of the university. These people 
constitute a motely fraternity whose lot is 
more pathetic than could be described ade- 
quately in words. The practice of appointing 
part-time lecturers should be altogether dis- 
continued. Education is a serious thing and 
the workers in it must be whole-time workers 
identifying themselves with their task efli- 
eicntly and thoroughly. Eminent ])rofcssors 
should be exchanged not only with the 
different Indian universities but also with the 
foreign universities to im])ort fresh ideas and 
f bought. 

There is a remarkable absence of the ameni- 
ties of social life in all our educational institu- 
tions. The clubs and associations that exist 
are not warmly patronized by the parties con- 
cerned. Steps should be taken by the insti- 
tutions to foster the spirit of social grace, 
exchange of courtesy and communication of 
ideas in an atmosphere of freedom of thought 
between students and students and between 
students and teachers alike. It is regrettable 
that the factors of moral discipline, which has 
been the sovl of Indian culture in all its 
phases, are so sadly lacking among the recipi- 
ents of higher education today. In this respect 


modern India can immensely benefit by the 
examples of the Jains and the Buddhists who 
appointed niryapakan and karmadonatt for 
supervision of morals of the pupils. We, too, 
should have modern niryapakas supervising 
the morals of our young men — niryapakait 
well equipped for their task by their charac- 
ter, training and dignified position in 
life due to their culture. It is desir- 
able that the students should be trained 
through group and social activities to develop 
civic virtues as a preparation for their citizen- 
ship. A course in Indianizatioii should be 
iiffered in our high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities ns a means to solve cunimiinnl dis- 
sension. 

Co-education, though an unavoidable 
necessity should be avoided if possible on 
psychological grounds. It may be iioled that 
even in the United States of America where 
co-iMlucation is universally allowed in all the 
stale controlled institutions, there is a group 
of parents or guardians wlv* do not favour 
eo-cducatioii beyond high school, and special 
colleges for girls arc organized in some of the 
progressive States of the Union. We suggest 
fhe opening of post-graduate classes in 
government colleges for girls. A separate 
university for girls in the major provinces of 
India will be a pleasant feature in the history 
of our post-war reconstruction. Appointments 
ill such post-graduate departments and uni- 
versities should all be made from among the 
female candidates. 

Under the present system of education ])er 
capita cost of educating pupils is not uniform. 
This is due to the existence of private institu- 
tions and to the variability of finuncial 
resources of the local communities. This 
variability exists even among the govern- 
ment colleges, some localities enjoy the 
benefit of having an excellent institution for 
their children and some poor and backward 
communities cannot support even an ill- 
equijiped institution. This variability in per 
ca])ita costs exists not only among the 
students of the same sex but also among the 
pupils of the fair sex. Per capita cost for girls 
is much higher than the per capita cost for 
boys. In a word the wealth of the state is 
not equitably spent to educate its children. 
Sound scheme of equalizing the state funds in 
the education of a child should be devised by 
the authorities of the education department 
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and special funds should be set apart in 
enabling the backward communities to main- 
tain at least a minimum standard of education 
for their children. Finally, increased grants 
should be made to educational institutions 
and various devices sliould be planned by the 
finance specialists in raising funds for the 
support of education. 

We have pointed out some of the glaring 
defects of the system of education prevalent 
in India and we have offered a brief scheme of 
our own. In a few words our educational 


authorities should make it a point to effect u 
harmonious co-ordination between the 
primary and the secondary systems of educu- 
tion. They should elevate the occupation of 
teaching by making it remunerative and at- 
tractive. They should introduce the feature 
of moral discipline in the edtiicational system 
in the spirit of our ancient ancestors. If the 
simple but nevertheless vfery radical ideas - 
ideas that are difficult for realization — be 
carried out, our educational system will be as 
perfect as it might be expected to be under 
the present conditions. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRAYER 

By P. S. CiiiTALK 


The word ‘prayer* comes from the Latin 
‘precari* which means to ask. Whenever, 
therefore, we pray to God we ask for some- 
thing. Well, what should that something 
be? Every human being is endowed with 
‘conscience* which means the power of decid- 
ing what is right and what is wrong. Wc 
arc, therefore, expected to do the one and 
avoid the other, and in order to sec how far 
wc are able to discharge this, our foremost 
duty as human beings, it is necessary that 
wc should daily examine our conduct and 
take stock of the various thoughts enter- 
tained by us in' our mind and the various 
acts done by us during the day. This self- 
examination may reveal to us that there 
were occasions on which wc had entertained 
evil thoughts, or said or done wrong things. 
Nay, we may also realize that in spite of our 
sincere desire for self-improvement, we find 
ourselves to be quite powerless to overcome 
the evil in us, and it is at this stage that 
realizing our utter helplessness, wc instinc- 
tively come down on our knees and most 
humbly ask God to give us strength enough 
to conquer the evil in us; and as religion is 
only meant to enable people to achieve this 
conquest, prayer is the very essence of every 
religion. 

We should., therefore, take to the practice 
of rising early in the mornir r with His pame 
on our lips and invoking His aid to help 
us in our struggle during the day; and at 


night time, before retiring, we should take 
stf)ck of the day’s failures and lapses, make 
a confession of them to our Maker and do 
a sincere ])enance for them. The only iltiiiig 
penance for a lapse is to make a firm resolvt* 
not to allow it to happen again and to try 
to live up to what we resolve. Similarly 
when we pray for any virtue, we must also 
try to cultivate it. The form of our prayer 
should, therefore, be the rule of our life, 
i.e. we must look upon our prayer as an 
imperative necessity. In short, wc niust 
not unsay our prayers in c»ur conduct. So 
also although wc may kneel down for ])ray- 
iiig, we must not leave off praying when wc 
rise up, except when otherwise employed, 
for every good and holy desire, though if 
lack the form, liuth in itself the substance 
and force of a prayer to God. And what- 
ever be the attitude of our body, the soul 
should be always on its knees. 

Wc must not waste our time in foolish 
merry-making, but devote all the time wc 
can spare from labour and rest to devout 
prayer. 

I^ayer, however, docs not mean merely 
recitation with the lips; it should be a yearn- 
ing from within, as otherwise ‘your words 
may fly up, but your thoughts would remain 
below; while words without thoughts can 
never to Heaven go*. In prayer it is better 
to have a heart without words than words 
without a heart, for God hears no more 
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than the heart speaks, and if the heart be 
dumb God will certainly be deaf. 

Since a heart-felt prayer is the only 
potent instrument that man f)ossesscs for 
achieving victory in his struggle for self- 
improvement, jt is as indispensable for the 
soul as food is for the body. 

Success, however, does not attend the very 
lirst effort at such a living ijrayer. \Vc have 
lo strive against ourselves, wc have to believe 


in spite of ourselves. We have to cultivate 
illimitable ])aticnce if we will realize the 
eilicacy of prayer. There will be darkness, 
disappointment, and even worse; but we 
must have courage enough to battle against 
all these, there being no such thing as retreat 
for a man of prayer. 

If we continue this i)racticc of praying, 
we shall thereby build, as it were, a solid 
wall of protection round ourselves, and our 
faults will gradually abate of themselves. 


ADAMANT 

By Nicholas Rokuicji 


To the sacred ideals of nations in our days 
Hie watch-words: ‘Art and Knowledge’, 
have been added with special imperativeness. 
It is just now that something must be said 
of the particular significance of these great 
conceptions both for the present time and 
for the future. I address these words to 
fliose whose eyes and cars are not yet filled 
with the rubbish of everyday life, to those 
whose hearts have not yet been stopped by 
I he lever of the machine called ‘Mechanical 
civilizations 

Art and Knowledt Hcautv and Wis- 
dom ! Of the eternal and still renewed mean- 
ing of these conceptions it is not necessary 
to speak. When but starling on the path of 
life, every child already instinctively under- 
stands the value of decoration arid knowledge. 
Only later, under the grimace of disfigured 
life this light of the sj>irit becomes darkened, 
while in the kingdom of vulgarity it has no 
|)laec and is unknown. Yes, the spirit of the 
age attains even to such monstrosity ! 

It is not the first time, lhat I have knoeke<l 
at these gates and I hen* again appeal to 
you. 

Amongst horrors, in the mid.^l r.f the strug- 
gles and the collisions of I he ])ef)|:le the ques- 
tion of knowledge and the (question of art are 
matters of the first import an ee. Do not be 
astonished. This is not exaggeration, neither 
is it a platitude. It is a deeidi‘d allirmatioii, 
Ihe only road to Peace. 

The question of relativity of human knowi- 
ng® has always been much argued. But 


now', when the whole of mankind has felt 
directly or indirectly the horrors of w'ar, this 
question has become a vital one. People 
luive not only become aenislomed to think, 
but even to speak without shame about 
things of which they evidently have not the 
slightest knowledge. On every hand men 
repeat opinions which are altogether un- 
founded. And such judgements bring great 
harm into the world, an irreparable harm. 

Wc must admit that during the last few 
years European culture has been shaken lo 
its very foundation. In the pursuit of things, 
the achievement of whieli has not yet been 
destined Lo mankind, the fundamental steps 
of ascent have been destroyed. Humanity 
has tried to lay hold on treasures wdiich it 
has not deserved and so has rent the bene- 
volent veil of the goddess of happiness. 

Of course, what mankind has not yet at- 
tained it is destined to attain in due lime, 
but how mueh man will have to suffer to 
atone for the destruction of the forbidden 
gates ! With what labour and sclf-<lciiia1 
shall we have to build up the new bases of 
culture ! 

The knowledge which is locked up in 
libraries or in the brains of the teachers again 
jicnetrates but little into contemporary life. 
Again it fails to give birth lo active work. 

Modern life is itlled with the animal 
demands of the body. We come near to the 
line of the terrible magic circle. And the only 
way, of conjuring its dark guardians and 
escaping from it is through the talisman of 
true knowledge and beauty. 
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The time iiv'hen this will be a necessity is 
at hand. 

Without any false shame, without the con- 
tortions of savages, let us confess that we 
have come very near to barbarism. For con- 
fession is already a step towards progress. 

Tt matters not that wc still wear European 
clothes and, following our habit pronounce 
special words. But the clothes cover savage 
impulses and the meaning of the words pro- 
nounced, although they arc often great, 
touching, and uniting, is now obscured. ITie 
guidance of knowledge is lost. People have 
become accustomed to darkness. 

More kiiowlc<igc ! More art ! There are 
not enough of these bases in life, which alone 
can lead us to the golden age of unity. 

The more wc know, the more clearly we 
see our ignorance. But if we know nothing 
at all, then we cannot even kn<iw we arc 
ignorant. And that being so, we have no 
means of advancement and nothing to strive 
for. And the dark reign of vulgarity is 
inevitable. The young generations arc not 
prepared to look boldly, with a bright smile, 
on the blinding radiance of knowledge and 
beauty. Whence then is the knowledge of 
the reality of the things to come? Whence 
then arc W'isc mulnal relations to arise? 
Whence is unity to come, that unity, which 
is the true guarantee of steady forward move- 
ment? Only on the base of true beauty and 
of true knowledge can a sincere understand- 
ing bctWTCTi the nations be aehievc<l. And 
the real guide would be the universal language 
of knowledge and of the beauty of art. Only 
these guides can establish that kindly outlook 
which is so necessary for future creative work. 

The path of animosity, roughness, and 
abuse will lead us nowhere. Along that way 
nothing can be built. Does not a conscience 
still remain in human nature ? The real being 
in man still seeks to attain justice. 

Away with darkness, let ns do away with 
malice and treachery. Mankind has already 
felt enougjii of the hand of darkness. 

Let me tell you, and mind you, these are 
not platitudes, not mere words, I give voice 
to the convinced seeking of the worker: the 
only bases of life arc art and knowledge. 

It is just in these hard days of labour, in 
this time of sulferiiig, that ve must stefidily 
recall these kindly guides. And in our hours 
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of trial let us confess them with all the power 
of our spirit. 

You say : ‘Life is hard. How can we think 
of knowledge and beauty if we have nothing 
to live on ? “or” We are far away from knowl- 
edge and art; we have important business to 
attend to first*. 

But I say: You are right, but you arc 
also wrong. Knowledge and art are not, luxu- 
ries. Knowledge and art arc not idleness. Tt is 
time to remember this: They are prayer and 
the work of the spirit. Do you really think 
that people pray only when over-fed or after 
excessive drinking? Or duritig the time of 
careless idleness? 

No, men pray in the moments of great difti- 
eulty. So too, is this prayer of the spirit 
most needful, when one’s whole being is 
shaken and in want of support, and when it 
seeks for a wise solution. And wherein lies 
the stronger support? What will make the 
s])irit shine more brightly? 

Wc do not feel hunger or starvation; we 
do not shiver because of the cold. We trem- 
ble because of the vacillation of our spirit; 
because of distrust, because of unfounded 
expectations. 

Lei us remember how often, when working, 
we have forgotten about food, have left un- 
noticed the wind, lk(‘ cold, the heat. Oiir 
intent spirit wrapped us in an impenetrable 
veil. 

‘The weapon divideth it not, the fire 
burncth it not, the water corrupteth it not, 
the wind dricth it not away; for it is indivis- 
ible, inconsumable, iiicorruplible and is not 
to be dried away; it is eternal, universal, 
permanent, immovable. . . . Some regard the 
indwelling spirit as a wonder, whilst some 
speak and others hear of it with astonish- 
ment ; but no one realizes it, although he may 
have heard it described.* — Gita, Ch. II. 

Of what does the great wisdom of all ages 
and all nations speak? It speaks of human 
spirit. Penetrate in thought into the dee]» 
significance of these words and into the meaii- 
ing of your life. You know not the liinils 
to the power of the spirit. You do not know 
over what impassable obstacles your spirit 
bears you, but some day you shall awake, 
unharmed and everlastingly regenerated- 
And when life is hard and weary, and there 
seems to be ho way out, do you not feel 
that some helper, your own divine spirit, is 
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speeding to your aid? But his path is long 
and your faint-heartedness is swift. Yet does 
the helper come, bringing you both the 
‘sword of courage’ and the ‘smile of daring’. 
We have heard of a family which in desptfir 
put an end to their lives with fumes of char- 
coal. Now thi^ was iutolerably faint-hearted. 
When the coming victory of the spirit arrives, 
will not they who have (letl without orders, 
suffer fearfully because they did not apply 
their labour to that to which they should 
have applied it P It matters not what labour. 
The drowning man fights against the flood 
by all possible means. And if his spirit is 
strong, then the strength of his body will 
inereasc without measure. 

But by what means will you call forth your 
spirit? By what means will you lay bare 
that which in man is buried under the frag- 
ments of his everyday life ? Again and again 
1 repeat : by the beauty of art, by the depth 
of knowledge. In them and in them alone 
are contained the victorious conjurations of 
Llie spirit. And the purified spirit will show 
you what knowledge is true, what art is real. 

I am assured that you will be able to call 
your spirit to your aid. That spirit, your 
guide, will show you the best paths. It will 
lead you to joy and victory. But even to 
victory it will lead you by a lofty path, 
whose steps are bound together by knowledge 
and beauty alone, ... An arduous trial 
awaits the whole world: the trial by assimila- 
tion of truth. After the medieval trials by 
lire, water, and iron, now comes the trial by 
assimilation of truth. But if the power of 
the spirit upheld men against fire and iron, 
then will that same power raise them also up 
the steps of knowledge and beauty. But this 
test is more severe than the trials of antiquity. 
Prepare to achieve ! Prepare for that achieve- 
ment which fs a matter of daily life. Mean- 
while have care for everything that serves to 
advance the perception of truth. Approach 
with special gratitude all that shows forth 
the stages of beauty. At this time all this 
is especially difficult. 

But adamaiit-like stands Beauty, and Cul- 
ture — the only road to Peace. 

Our motto is: Humanity is facing the 
coming events of cosmic greatness. Humanity 
already realizes that all occurrences are not 
accidental. The time for the construction of 
future Culture is at hand. Before our eyes 


the revolution of values is being witnessed. 
Amidst ruins of valueless banknotes, man- 
kind has found the real value of the world’s 
significance. The values of great art are vic- 
toriously traversing all storms of earthly 
commotions. Even the ‘earthly’ people al- 
ready understand the vital importance of 
active beauty. And when we proclaim Love, 
beauty and action, we know verily, that we 
pronounce the formula of the international 
language. And Lliis formula, which now 
belongs to the Museum and stage must enter 
everyday life. The sign of Beauty of will 
opens all sacred gates. Beneath the sign of 
Beauty we walk joyfully. With Beauty we 
conquer. Through Beauty we pray. In 
Beauty we are united. And now we affirm 
these words: ‘Not on the snowy heights, 
but amidst the turmoil of the city. And 
realizing the path of true reality, we greet 
with a happy smile the future.’ 

During the days of the present Armaged- 
don I have been asked t(i send my message 
to several art exhibitions in India. My mes- 
sage was : Art should be protected by all 
means. Armageddon is roaring. Art and 
knowledge are the corner-stones of evolution. 
Art and science are needed always, but in 
our Armageddonial days they must be especi- 
ally guarded by all powers of our hearts. R 
is a great mistake to think that during 
troubled times culture can be disregarded. 
On the contrary the need of culture is especial- 
ly felt in times of war and human misunder- 
standings. Outside of Art, Religion is in- 
accessible, Outside of Art the spirit of 
Nationality is lost, Outside of Art, Science is 
dark. This is not an uto])ia. The History of 
Humanity gives innumerable examples of 
Art being the great Beacon Light in times of 
calamity. Scientists assert that colour and 
sound are a panacea. By Beauty and Har- 
mony even wild beasts were tamed. Let the 
sacred llute of Sri Krishna resound again ! 
Let us visualize that peace in which the majes- 
tic frescoes of Ajaiita were createil ! In times 
of war let us think of future peace, affirmed 
by creativeness, labour and beauty. Travell- 
ing through India we passed along a road in 
the shadow of mighty chinars. Our guide 
told us: ‘The great emperor Akbar thought 
of the future travellers who will be sheltered 
by tfiese beautiful trees. He looked into the 
future’. ‘To regard the Beautiful means to 
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improve’ — said Plato. *Man becomes that of 
which he thinks’ — preordained the upanishada. 

renaissance of art is the evidence of the 
renaissance of a nation. In a declining 
country, art becomes only an abstract luxury. 
But when a country is in its full prowess, 
art becomes the real motive power of its 
people. Let us imagine the history of human- 
ity without the treasure of beauty. Wc will 
then readily realize that the epochs are felt 
meaningless, denuded of their soul. Without 
a manifestation of the spirit of the Beautiful, 
we shall remain amid the ugliness of death. 
And when we proclaim that beauty, art, is 
life, wc speak about the coming evolution of 
beauty. Everything accomplished for art is 
an attainment for evolution. Every co- 
worker in this field is already a hero. 

‘It is great praise to this country that the 
roll of its creative workers cannot be express- 
ed in one list but merits an entire great series. 


even with the briefest appreciations. We are 
happy to feel what a vast material is before 
us and what a joy it is to show to the young 
generation the brilliant legion which has con- 
structed the most beautiful achievements. 
Wherever art and knowledge flourish we may 
be enthusiasts. And in this joyful enthusiasm 
we may greet the true creative forces of the 
nation. An exhibition is iiot only a monu- 
ment to the creator, the worker, but it is 
the best avocation for the youth to come. I 
am happy to greet the brilliant artists, to 
hail the essence of beautiful creative thought 
and to salute the young generation to which 
this creative thought brings its coming 
happiness.’ 

O Bharata, all beautiful, let me send thee 
my heart-felt admiration for all the greatness 
and inspiration which All thy ancient cities 
and temples, thy meadows, thy deobans^ thy 
sacred rivers and the Himalayas ! 


THIS IS HISTORY 

By PaoF. SuDHANSu Bimal Mookkr,ii, M.A. 


It is said that when Ma])o1eoii required a 
volume of history, he would cry out, ‘Bring 
me ray liar’. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, during his captivity in 
the Tower of London, once heard an uproar 
outside;. Jle sent «mic of I he guards to ascer- 
tain whaL the inaLtcr was. His report did not 
satisfy Sir Walter. Another man was sent. 
He gave an entirely different report. Several 
more were sent one after another and on the 
same errand. Sir Walter was treated to a 
new story by each. The reports of different 
eyewitnesses of the same incident thus vary- 
ing from one another, the illustrious prisoner 
lost all faith in history and was about to con- 
sign to (lames the manuscript of the ‘History 
of the World’ written by him. He was con- 
vinced that any attempt to ascertain historical 
truth was not a whit wiser than chasing the 
wild goose. 

Evidence in plenty may be adduced to 
show that story sometimes passes for history. 
There is, of course, what is known as the 
scientifle method of arriving at truth. ¥et it 
cannot be gainsaid that purely personal senti- 
ments, sympathies, and antipathies have lured 


many a historian away from the path of 
truth. Fancy again counts many victims 
among the sludents of history, whose works 
can be hardly distinguished from fiction. 
Macaulay and Fronde, for example, had no 
scruples to sacrifice truth on tiu; altar of their 
pet theories. It must, however, be udmiLtr-il 
that few, if any, of the nKNleni historians do 
deliberately mix the alloy of fiction with the 
gold of historical truth. We propose to ex- 
pose, in the following paragraphs, sonit* 
widely prevalent historical myths -a few 
selected at random out of a whole galaxy. 

What is the truth about the battle of 
Thermopylae ? It has been handed down 
from generation to generation that the Spartan 
King Leonidas at the head of a valiant band, 
but 300 strong, o])posed at Thermopylae the 
countless hordes of Xerxes of Persia. Buf 
wc have it on the authority of Herodotus, 
‘the Father of History’, that Leonidas had 
the Spartan, Thespian, and Theban conliii- 
genls with him to the last. The strength of 
this combined army was well above a thou- 
sand, some 1,400, to be more accurate. 
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Much has been spoken of the Turkish 
brutality on the Greeks during the Greek War 
of Independence. What are the facts? The 
Greeks perpetrated inhuman cruelties on the 
Turks, who, in retaliation, massacred the 
Greeks of Chios. Historians like Lodge and 
Oscar Browning are silent so far as the con- 
duct of the Greeks is concerned. They, how- 
ever, .make ample* amends for this lapse by 
giving harrowing details of how the infidel 
Turks slew the Christian Greeks in cold blood. 
Allison Philip’s is almost the only voice in 
defence of truth. What actually look place 
was that the Greek clergy, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Patrus of Germanos, declared 
a crusade against the Turks. The Moham- 
medans of Morea, numbering 2,9,000, were 
.‘ittacked so suddenly that they found little 
lime for defence preparations and the entire 
Mohammedan population of Morea was wiped 
out within six weeks. No quarter was given. 
After the capitulation of the Fort of Tripolilsa, 
y,0()0 Mohammedans — men, women, and 
children -fell into the hands of the Greeks, 
'fhey were all put to the sword. 

'fo come nearer home. It is po]ndarly be- 
lieved that Bakbtyar Khilji, at the head of 
eighteen horsemen, wrested the sovereignty of 
Bengal from the imbecile bands of the craven 
king Lnkshmana Sena, who made good his 
escape barefooted. Bengali poets and artists 
(Nubiii Chandra Sen, D. L. Roy, and Nandalal 
Bose, for example) have given wide publicity 
to the alleged cowardice of T«aksbmana Sena. 

The only detailed account of the Muslim 
invasion of Bengal during the reign of 
LiikshTnana Sena is given by Tahaqaf-ir-N asiri 
«»f Maulanu Minbajuddin Abu-Umar-i-Usman. 
ll is obvious from this iiceount that Mobaiii- 
nied made a sudden raid u])on Nadia where 
bakshmana Sena was residing. The invader 
came by an iiiiex])ectcd route and by forced 
marches. Minhaj does nowhere say that 
Bengal was conquered by eighteen Moham- 
medan horsemen. The eighteen formed the 
vanguard, with the intrepid Bakbtyar himself 
at its head, of a far larger army which must 
have been iu the city before the raid was over. 

Is it worthy of credence that the officers of 
Ihe Sena kin^om were ignorant of the move- 
ments of Bakhtyar even when he had crossed 
the frontiers, and that at a time when the gov- 
ernment was apprehending an invasion? Is 
it wise to believe that they admitted into the 


city a band of foreigners without asking a 
question? Minhaj would have us Mtlicvc 
that Nadia capitulated without striking a 
blow and neither a general nor an army was 
left to defend it. This state of affairs pre- 
supposes an litter paralysis of the govern- 
mental machinery. Minhaj contradicts him- 
self when he says that for nearly half a 
century after the raid the descendants of 
Lakshmaiui Sena continued to rule in Eastern 
Bengal. 

What are Ihe sources tapped by Minhaj? 
On his own admission, he gathered his in- 
formation from ‘trustworthy persons’ and that 
after nearly half a cenlury later than the 
raid. The mental calibre of the informants 
of Minhaj may be judged from the silly 
stories tlu^y told him about the birth of 
Lakshraana Sena and the astrological predic- 
tion about Muslim invasion of Nadia (cf. 
‘When the birth of Lakshmana Sena drew 
near, the astrologers observed that if this 
child were liorn then, he would never become 
king, but if horn two hours later, he would 
rule for eighty years. The queen-mother 
having heard this commanded that she 
should be suspended with her head down- 
wards, with her two legs hound together. At 
the auspicious hour she was taken down but 
died after giving birth to the child.’ - Tuba- 
(fat, p. 55.9. Minhaj next proceeds to say 
how after Bakhtyar’s fame had reached the 
cars of Lakshmana Sena and his subjects, 
following the former’s conquest of Bihar, a 
number of astrologers, wise men, and coun- 
sellors of the king advised him to leave the 
country ns according to the holy hooks the 
country would shortly fall into the hands of 
the Yavanas.) 

The lack of historical knowledge of the 
‘trustworthy persons’ of Minhaj is clear from 
their statement that Lakshmana Sena reigned 
for eighty years, which, on the face of it, is 
absurd. In the words of Dr. R. C. Mazum- 
dar, ‘More than 40 years had passed since the 
raid of Nadia and the establishment of the 
Muslim rule, and the story of the first Muslim 
conquest must have been embellished by 
popular imagjnatioji and lirc-side talcs of old 
soldiers who naturally distorted the accounts 
of the old campaigns in order to paint in 
glowing colours their own valour and 
heroilm.’ {The Ilistorif of Bengal^ Vol. I, 
p. 245.) The learned Doctor concludes : 
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'Considering the materials on which Minhaj 
had it rely, we can hardly blame him for his 
account, but cannot certainly accept it in all 
its details, specially when these are in con- 
flict with the probable and commonsense 
view of things. That Nadia was the first 
conquest of Mohammed Bakhtyar may be 
readily accepted as a fact, but the details of 
the campaign must be taken with a great deal 
of reserve.’ (ibid. pp. 245-240.) 

Even if the account of Minhaj be taken at 
its face value, it is hard to believe that 
Lakshmana Sena was a coward. Evidence 
available points to the contrary. According 
to Minhaj himself the old king decided to 
stay on in Nadia when his panicky subjects 
left it in fear of the impending Moham- 
medan invasion and on the pretext that the 
holy books said that Nadia would fall a prey 
to Muslim invaders. If he really fled away 
barefooted, it was only after the enemy had 
entered his palace. This same Lakshmana 
Sena, in his earlier years, had carried on 
military expeditions far away from the 
province of Bengal in all directions. He 
reaped laurels of victory on many a Held in 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Assam, and led 
his victorious army as far as Benares and 
Allahabad. Since the days of Dharmapala and 
Devapala (eighth and ninth centuries a.d.), 
centuries earlier, no other king of Bengal 
had pursued such an aggressive policy, and so 
far as can be judged from existing evidence 
his policy was crowned with a fair measure of 
success. Minhaj himself admits that J/aksh- 
mana Sena was ‘a very great Rac’ (king). 

Another classical example of historical 
myth is the current version of the Shiva ji- 
Afzal Khan episode. Grant Duff and others 
would have us believe that Shivaji treacher- 
ously murdered Alzal Khan. They have 
accepted the version of Khali Khan in total 
disregard of the testimony of the Marathi 
Bakhars. But Kinkafd, Sarkar, and others 
have proved irrefutably that though Shivaji 
went for the interview with Ihe Klian, fully 
armed, it was defence in anticipation and 
that Shivaji’s murder of the hitter was a 
'preventive murder’. 

KhaH Khan’s hatred for Shivaji is notori- 
ous. So intense was this that the Mogal 
historian invariably refers to him in such 
terms as 'that heil-dog’, Miat hated infidel’, 
and the like. As the Afghan general. 


together with his entourage, had been done 
to death, Khafi Khan could have no report 
from eyewitnesses. Duff has summarily, 
and to our mind arbitrarily, rejected the 
version of the Hindu chroniclers without 
giving any reason for such rejection. These 
latter never suppressed the ' truth even in 
cases where Shivaji had recourse to treachery 
and questionable tactics. Tt passes our com- 
prehension why this particular incident 
should be an exception to the general rule. 
The Marathi Bakhars, — Savasad Bakhar, 
Siva Digvijaya Bakhar, Chitnis Bakhar, 
Malkare Bakhar — arc unanimous in their 
testimony that the Bijapuri general struck 
the first blow and Shivaji disembowelled him 
in self-defence. 

That Afzal Khan meant treachery from the 
very beginning is evident from the contem- 
porary English factory record — ^Rajapur 
Letter of 10 December 1659 — ^which tells that 
Afzal Khan was instructed by his govern- 
ment to secure Shivaji by ‘pretending friend- 
ship with him’ as he could not be resisted by 
armed strength. But his plan leaked out 
and the astute Marutha made the intended 
treachery recoil on the Khan’s head. It was, 
as Sarkar puts it, 'a case of diamond cut 
diamond’. ITiis is corroboratcil by llic 
Marathi chronicles on the point that 
Shivaji’s intelligence department learnt from 
Afzal Khan’s officers about the Khan’s plan 
to arrest him by treachery at the proposed 
interview, and that Afzal Khan’s envoy 
Krishnaji Bhaskar also divulged the secret 
of his master. 

In the biography of Ramdas, written by 
his disciple Hanumant, Shivaji is represented 
as narrating the Afzal Khan episode in the 
following language : ‘When, during our 
interview, Abdullah (i.e. Afzal Khan) gripped 
me in the throat, 1 lost consciousness. 1 
could not have freed myself but for the 
blessings of the Swami.’ 

Had Afzal Khan been wounded at the 
beginning, he would not have sufficient 
strength left to make Shivaji unconscious. 
Would it be unreasonable to conclude that 
Afzal Khan attacked Shivaji before being 
wounded himself? 

It may be asked quite pertinently— why 
did Shivaji put on defensive armour before 
going to the interview? The reply has been 
given by Sarkar, who says : ‘Secret assassi- 
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nation is the favourite weapon of decadent 
monarchies, and many such murders had 
taken place in the Sultanates of the Deccan 
before this time. . . . Shivaji was fully con- 
vincedr-and with good reason, as we know, 
— that Afzal Khan meant treachery. He 
would have been wanting in common pru- 
dence if he had npt taken these precautions 
to save himself.’ (Shivaji^ pp. 72-78.) 

Who built the ‘Taj’? Tradition ascribes 
this ‘dream in marble’ to an Italian architect. 
This tradition is based on the statement of 


Father Maurice. Havel, that great art-critic 
and authority on Indian art, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that this crystallized tear- 
drop is the finest product of the synthesis of 
Indian and Persian styles of architecture. A 
similar difference of opinion divides scholars 
as to the architecture of the ruins of Ashoka’s 
place at Kumarhar near Patna and of that 
of his Pillars. Dr. Spooner opines that these 
structures arc permeated through and 
Ihroiigh by Persian influeiicc. If this be 
true, an approach dc novo has to be made to 
the history of India in bygone days. 


THE DRAFT HINDU CODE 

(The following statement on the Draft Hindu Code has been issued over the signatures of 
lion^ble Mr, Justice R, C, A/ifter, llon'ble Mr, Justice B, K. Mukherjee^ llon^ble Sir, Justice 
C, C. ffisttvis, and Hon^ble Mr, Justice A. N.Hen,) 


We should be loth to add to the controversy 
which the Draft Hindu Code has already given 
rise to, but having regard to the importance 
of the subject, we as Hindus find it difficult 
to resist the request,, whieh has been convey- 
ed to us from several quarters, to express our 
views. We do not propose, however, to exa- 
mine all the provisions of the Code, but shall 
touch upon some of the broader issues only, 
noticing, as regards details, just a few of the 
matters which appear to us to be of outstand- 
ing importance. A detailed discussion would 
have been more useful and appropriate with 
the members of the Rao Committee,, if they 
hud thought it fit to invite us to meet them 
during their last visit to Calcutta. 

At the outset, we must express our serious 
doubts as to the wisdom, necessity, or feasibi- 
lity of enacting a comprehensive Code of 
Hindu law. The Draft Code does not profess 
to be exhaustive, but it definitely aims at be- 
ing a stage in the preparation of a complete 
Cwle, and that makes it necessary to consider 
how far such codification is propi^r or desir- 
able. 

Most of the rules of Hindu law are now well 
settled and well understood and a Code is not, 
therefore, called for at all. There is, in fact, 
general demand for it; neither those who 
we affected by Hindu law, nor those who have 
^0 administer it have felt the necessity of a 
Code. 


We are not aware that the whole of the per- 
sonal law of any community in any country 
has been or been sought to be embodied in a 
Cfxle, and it is our conviction that all com- 
munities in India, like the Moslems, for in- 
stance, will stoutly resist any attempt to foist 
a Code of personal law upon them. We see 
no reason why the Hindus should be treated 
differently. 

As regards matters on which there may be 
divergences of opinion or conflicts of judicial 
decisions, legislative action may perhaps be 
called for or justified to remove doubts or ob- 
scurities, but it is quite a different proposi- 
tion to try and effect fundamental changes in 
the structure of the law by means of legisla- 
tion, when changes are not demanded by the 
community itself. Fur one thing, it is doubt- 
ful how far the legislature, particularly a legis- 
lature constituted as it is in this country, may 
be regarded as a fit instrument for carrying out 
such social reform. 

We do not say that no changes arc called for 
in Hindu law. Like every other system of 
law, Hindu law must be prepared to meet the 
challenge of the times. In fact it is the adapt- 
ability of Hindu law to changing conditions 
and circumstances that has helped to maintain 
it as a living force, and it is significant that 
the SmritiSf which are the ultimate repository 
of the law, themselves recognize the principles 
of such growth and development. 
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Up to the advent of British rule, it was the 
Hindu jurists and commentators who helped 
foriiiard the continuous evolution of the law, 
but this they did only by a judicious selection 
and exposition of the ancient texts without 
any attempt to undermine their basic autho- 
rity. That process has since been arrested, 
and the only agencies which now exist for 
bringing about any changes are the courts of 
law and the legislature. So far as courts are 
coiiccnied, their function in this respect is ne- 
cessarily limited; all the same as every student 
of Hindu law knows the contribution which 
they have made to its development has indeed 
been very remarkable. The legislature, how- 
ever, wields much wider powers, which extend 
not merely to the interpretation but to the 
making of the law, but it is precisely this cir- 
cumstance which in our opinion casts upon it 
a special obligation to act with the utmost 
caution and circumspection. 

The Rao Committee in their report have 
themselves indicated the conditions of legisla- 
tive action in the field of Hindu law. ^Nor can 
we believe’, they state, ‘that the thoughtful 
reformer will wish to lay violent hands on 
the ancient structure of Hindu law except for 
proved necessity. It is a spacious structure, 
with many schools, and by a judicious selec- 
tion and combination of the best elements in 
each, he should be able to evolve a system 
which, while retaining the distinctive character 
of Hindu law, will satisfy the needs of any 
progressive society.’ But even in making 
such changes, as the Committee themselves 
recognize, ‘the aim should be, so far as pos- 
sible, to arrive at agreed solutions and to avoid 
doing anything likely to arouse acrimonious 
controversy’. 

Drop the Code 

According to their own tests, therefore, the 
Rao Committee ought to drop the proposed 
Code. Some of their proposals arc little short 
of an attempt ‘to lay violent hands on the 
structure of Hindu law’, without any clear 
proof of necessity, and, as should be obvious 
to them by this time the ‘aim’ of arriving at 
‘agreed solutions’ is beyond any hope of ful- 
filment. 

One of the objects of the Committee is stat- 
ed to be that of evolving i uniform code of 
Hindu law which will apply to all Hindus by 
‘blending the most progressive elements in 


the various schools of law which prevail in 
different parts of the country’. It seems to 
us, however, that apart from anything else, 
as matters stand, uniformity is an impossible 
ideal. The Committee themselves recogniz- 
ed that all the topics of Hinflu law do not 
come within the sphere of central legislation, 
and, in particular, that of devolution of agri- 
cultural land,, which, by the Constitution Act, 
is exclusively a provincial subject. And it 
may be noted in this connexion that agricul- 
tural land constitutes by far the bulk of im- 
movable properties in Bengal, nay, in the 
whole of India; and, as has already been 
judicially held, the expression ‘agricultural 
land’ embraces within its scope a large 
variety of interests, from that of the proprie- 
tor of the highest grade to that of the actual 
tiller of the soil. The Committee hope that 
the provinces will move on the lines prescrib- 
ed in the Code. We doubt, however,, whe- 
ther this hope will be realized. It is ton 
much to expect that all the provinces would 
adopt all the provisions of the Central Act. 
It is highly improbable that the provinces, 
especially Bihar and U. P., would adopt 
Part III-A of the Code, relating to the abo- 
lition of survivorship, or Bengal would adopt 
S. 5 of Part II en bloc. Assuming, however, 
that this will happen, will the operation of the 
Code be held up till the last of the provinces 
has expressed its views ? What would happen 
if the provinces finally legislated on different 
lines? Religious and Charitable Endow- 
ments, again, happen to be an exclusively 
provincial subject, and if ^Shebaitship’ is 
deemed to be a part of this subject, compli- 
cated questions are bound to arise regarding 
the devolution of such interest also. 

But, after all, is uniformity such a desi- 
deratum that it must be purchased at any 
price? Diversities of usage arc inevitable 
among the very large number of Hindus who 
inhabit this vast sul^continent, and it was not 
for nothing that the Hindu law-givers recog- 
nized the paramount authority of local usages 
and customs. Why, then, it may be asked, 
must the Hindus of any particular locality be 
necessarily called upon to forswear their own 
distinctive traits and traditions in the inter- 
ests of a theoretical symmetry? And why, 
further, for the sake of attaining an ideal uni- 
formity, must the law be cut off fi’om if*' 
ancient moorings? Hindu law, divorced 
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from the SmritiH and HibandhaSf would be 
a contradiction in terms. 

We are definitely of opinion that any 
attempt to break down the various schools of 
law and merge them all in one uniform sys* 
tern is a move in the wrong direction. But 
this is not sa^ng that there may not be ele- 
ments in any existing school of law that do 
not call for a change. Nor would it be right 
1o decry any proposal to introduce such spe- 
cific changes by legislative action as ‘piece- 
meal legislation’, and to insist on compre^ 
hensive legislation as the only alternative. 
We think that there is a certain amount of 
unfounded prejudice against what is usually 
called ‘piecemeal legislation’. Unlike other 
cr)untries in Europe, legislation in England 
has always been piecemeal,, and has led to no 
untoward results. 

It is piecemeal, compared with the totality 
of the laws, but may be quite exhaustive so 
far as that particular topic or branch of law 
is concerned. In such partial legislation, 
however, care must be taken to see that it is 
not a misfit with the rest of the law, as was 
undoubtedly the case with Act 18 of 1987 
(Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act). 

Some Omisniovs 

Tt is pertinent to ask in this connexion 
whether, apart from the legislative restrie- 
tions imposed by the classification of powers 
between the central and provincial legisla- 
tures under the Constitution Act, it is at all 
possible to draw up an exhaustive Code of 
the personal law of the Hindus, complete in 
all its branches, and providing for all j)()ssiblc 
ronlingencics. The Code as framed by the 
Kao Committee appears to us to be itself 
incomplete in regard to some of the matters 
which it professes to deal with as being within 
their sphere of competent legislation. Thus, 
for example, there arc various important 
questions relating to joint family and parti- 
tion, which have not been touched upon at 
k 11. By merely abolishing the rule of survi- 
vorship or the right by birth, you cannot 
abolish the Hindu joint-family law. Matters 
relating to management of joint family, to the 
Ifurta’s rights and privileges, to the mode of 
partition and the taking of accounts would 
still require consideration. Rights and liabi- 
Hties in connection with joint-family business 
is another important topic of Hindu* laWy and 


so also the important subject of ‘self-acqui- 
sition’, so fully dealt with by the commen- 
taries and judicial decisions; but all these 
have been completely ignored in the Draft 
Code as it stands. When such questions come 
up before the courts, as they must, they 
would have to be dealt with under the exist- 
ing rules of Hindu law, or rather, under the 
rules of the particular school of law which 
would be applicable. The Hindu Code would, 
therefore, neither be the sole repository of 
Hindu law, nor of a uniform body of law, as 
it is intended to be. 

Holding, as we do, very definite viewy 
about the codification of Hindu law in general 
and the present Draft Code in particular, it 
would not serve much useful purpose to go 
into details, but wc would only refer to some 
of the provisions of the Code. In the rules 
regarding inheritance, we recognize with 
satisfaction that the Committee have brought 
in many blood relations who are now excluded 
from the list of heirs, either because they 
belong to the female sex, or because they do 
not come within the scope of the pindn 
theory. Wc also find that the Committee 
have, in an admirable way, framed rules for 
precedence among non-enumcrated heirs 
(Part IT, Rules 8-9). These matters were not 
dealt with by the commentators^ and might 
in our opinion fittingly form the subject of 
partial or auxiliary legislation like Act IT of 
1929, which set a useful precedent for such 
legislation by remedying certain defects in the 
Mitakshara law of inheritance. 

Tico Thinils That cannot be Supported 

There are, at least, two mutters in the 
chapter on inheritance in respect of which we 
find it difficult to support the Committee’s 
proposals. 

The first of these relates to the order of 
precedence among the enumerated heirs, by 
which the whole group of nine descendants 
s})ccified in Class TT is given priority over 
every one of the five heirs grouped under 
Class ITT. The first two of Class II, viz. son’s 
daughter and daughter’s daughter, might 
perhaps be allowed to come before the heirs 
described in Class HI, and their rights so 
far as Mitakshara law is concerned have 
already been recognized by Act II of 1029; 
but, in our view, the same preference should 
not rfe given to the other seven relations men- 
tioned in this group. All of them are, no 
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doubt, descendants of the prcqiositus; but it 
can be safely asserted that no Hindu regards 
such relations as son’s daughter’s daughter 9 
daughter’s daughter’s son, or daughter’s 
daughter’s daughter as nearer than, say, 
brother’s grandson or sister’s son — ^in fact 
they are regarded more or less as strangers 
who can have no place in the scheme of 
inheritance. It is obvious that between a 
man and his daughter’s daughter’s daughter, 
three families intervene. We cannot ignore 
the norma] constitution of a Hindu family 
and give the descendants of a man precedence 
over ascendants or collaterals under all 
circumstances. It is to be noted that out of 
these nine relations, with the single exception 
of the son’s daughter’s son, the rest arc not 
heirs at all under Dayabhaga law. The 
Benares school recognizes only 3, 6 , and 8 as 
handhus and it is only under the Bombay 
and Madras schools that all these relations 
are heirs, but then again they come after all 
the enumerated heirs are exhausted. 

The other matter to which we should like 
to refer is the proposed inclusion of the 
daughter in the list of simultaneous heirs 
i^der Class I. This we consider to be a 
change of a revolutionary character, which, of 
all the proposals in the Code, has perhaps 
evoked the strongest and most widely express- 
ed protest. The framers of the Code them- 
selves do not appear to have been so very 
sure as to how far their proposal would react 
on the Hindu mind; and this perhaps dicta- 
ted a cautious move on their part in providing 
for the daughter only a half of the share of a 
son, as under the Moslem law. 

Serious Objection 

One serious objection to this provision is 
that it would lead to further fragmentation 
of the property; and the other is the tradi- 
tional dislike in the Hindu mind of allowing 
strangers to the family to come and share the 
inheritance. Each of these, in our opinion, 
is a valid and well founded objection. The 
splitting up of estates due to plurality of heirs 
is an undoubted economic evil, and merely 
because the risk of such splitting up cannot 
be avoided, when there is a multiplicity of 
sons, it does not follow that the evil should 
be further aggravated by the introduction of 
a large number of simultaneous heirs. It 
will not, perhaps, be out of place here to 


call attention to the significant fact that in 
connection with the Wakf Act (VI of 1913), 
one of the reasons which the Moslem leaders 
put forward in support of that measure was 
that it would tend to check this evil of frag- 
mentation in their community. 

As regards the other objection, it cannot be 
denied that a Hindu primarily desires that 
his dwelling house and other immovable pro- 
perties should remain exclusively in the hands 
of his male descendants, if there be any. 
That the framers of the Code were fully alive 
to this popular feeling is evident from the 
fact that they have allowed the provisions of 
the Partition Act of 1893 to be invoked by 
a male heir against a female co-heir, in case 
the latter sues for partition; and this relief 
has not been confined to dwelling-houses 
merely, but has been extended to all other 
immovable properties jointly inherited. But 
whether the remedy provided is not worse 
than the disease is a matter for consideration. 

Examining the question entirely on its own 
merits, we also find it difficult to support the 
proposal of making the daughter a co-heir 
with the son. No Smriti writer, ancient or 
modern, no school of Hindu law, progressive 
or otherwise, has recognized the daughter as 
such heir. Neither, so far as we are aware, 
is such a right in the daughter sanetione<l 
by usage in any part of India. The legisla- 
ture* therefore, is introducing an innovatifai. 
pure and simple, and as such it could b(' 
supported, only if an exceptionally stronj! 
ease could be said to exist on grounds of 
justice and equity. But could such a ease !)•■ 
really made out? 

We arc certainly in favour of making 
adequate provisions for the indigent daughter, 
and should welcome any attempt to remedy 
whatever defects there may be in the present 
law on the subject. But wc can find no justi- 
fication for going to the opposite extreme, 
by placing the daughter in a better position 
than the son himself, as would undoubtedly 
be the result under the Code. As a wife or 
a widow, the daughter gets a share in her 
husband’s property and even as a widowc^l 
daughter-in-law, she has her rights of main- 
tenance out of the estate of her father-in-lnw. 
In case the husband or husband’s father 
leaves no property, she will be entitled as a 
widowed daughter to maintenance out of her 
father’s estate. The unmarried daughter has 
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also her rights under the existing law to 
maintenance and marriage expenses out of 
her father’s property : if necessary we should 
have no objection to legislation in order to 
secure such rights by creating a charge on the 
paternal estate. A daughter, married, un* 
married or widowed,i is also entitled to inherit 
the siridhan property of her mother. Where 
the daughter happens to be nmrried, but the 
husband is extremely poor, cases are not rare 
when her father, if he can, makes adequate 
])rovision for her by will or otherwise, and the 
mother also will not unoften be found pro- 
\'iding for the daughter out of her own 
stridhan properties. 

An Excellent Chapter 

The chapter on maintenance, we must say, 
has been admirably worked out, and removes 
certain long-felt grievances. 

The only other topic that in our opinion 
deserves serious comment relates to the ques- 
lion of marriage. Wc arc constrained to 
observe that the Committee’s approach to the 
subject has not been correct. The first thing 
that the legislature should do in dealing with 
marriage is to lay down the essential condi- 
tions of a valid marriage, viz. physical and 
and mental capacity, age restrictions, pro- 
hibited relationship and so forth. The 
question of form, which is also essential, then 
conics in; and most systems of modern law 
prescribe a form of civil marriage as an alter- 
native to religious marriage. In a civil 
marriage, however, the essentials remain the 
KJime, except that no religious ceremony need 
be gone through. It is against elementary 
rules of civilized jurisprudence to lay down 
that there should be one kind of prohibited 
degrees in the sacramental marriage, and a 
different kind in case of civil marriage. But 
that is what the Draft Code seeks to do for 
Hindus. Civil marriage should in ^hat case 
cease to be a part of Hindu law, and must 
remain a separate branch of the law 
altogether. We notice with sonic surprise 
that the framers of the Code have gone much 
heyond the rules of the Special Marriage Act, 
and have permitted marriages even between 
first cousins, which is eiilirely obnoxious to 
Hindu sentiments. Whether civil marriage 
is made a part of Hindu law or is left to be 


regulated by the Special Marriage Act, wc 
are definitely of opinion that the essentials of 
a Hindu marriage except in the matter of 
ceremonies, should be the same in either 
form. In our opinion,, the best thing would 
be to keep the civil marriage out of Hindu 
law altogether, and leave it to be regulated 
by the Special Marriage Act, with a repeal of 
those provisions thereof which provide that 
even when Hindus marry thereunder,, they 
would be governed by the Indian Succession 
Act. 

Prohibited Defireea 

While on this subject we might perhaps offer 
a few suggestions with regard to prohibited 
degrees, we are of opinion that the aapinda 
relationship should be reduced to five degrees 
on the father’s side and three degrees on the 
mother’s. This is quite in accordance with 
the patthiiuishi rule which is followed in 
Bengal, subject at the same time to the 
tricot rn rule. As regards iiitcrcaste marriages, 
wc think that such marriages, if they have 
taken place in fact, should not be regarded 
as invalid. As regards monogamy, we share 
the general view that as polygamy has practi- 
cally disappeared from Hindu society, it is 
not necessary to enforce monogamy by legis- 
lation. We arc entirely opposed to introdu- 
cing divorce into Hindu law. Wc do not think 
that the right of divorce has conduced to 
greater social well-being or harmony in the 
systems where this right exists. At any rate 
the Hindu conception of marriage as a sacra- 
ment is diametrically opposed to the idea of 
divorce, and we feel this idea is abhorrent to 
the average Hindu. We may add that if 
divorce is at all alIowe<l the grounds of 
divorce should be such as are recognized in 
other systems where it exists, and nut what 
the Committee have thought fit to provide. 

As we have said already, our comments on 
the Code do not profess to be exhaustive, but 
w.e believe we have, said enough to justify our 
disapproval of it as a whole. Hard cases do 
and may arise under the existing law, but can 
human ingenuity devise any system of law 
which will be a guarantee against hardships 
ill individual cases? Lastly we would add 
that the present time is singularly inoppor- 
tune for introducing such controversial 
legishltion.-— niwdwsfhfln Standard. 
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To Our Readers 

In this number the Convvrmlions arc conti- 
nued. . . . Swami Yutiswarananda, who is in 
Philadelpliia, America, had sent Reli^ium 
Revival in East and IVesf for publication in 
the Golden Jubilee issue of this journal, but 
unfortunately it was received here too late 
for the purpose. The sirticle will be found 
to be instructive and thought-provoking, as 
the Swami’s writings usually arc. . . . St. 
Nihal Singh continues his charming and 
delightful account of the past history of the 
Prabuddha Bharata in A Backward Glance. 
. . . Professor Das Gupta makes a vigorous 
plea for a well thought out ])lan of education 
in Educational Reconstruction in India. . . . 
Prof. Nicholas Roerich pleads in Adamant for 
a development of knowledge and art in terms 
of spirituality. i . . Prof. Mookerji shows 
up in This is Historij the one-sided nature of 
most historical accounts. . . . For the bciieiit 
of our readers we arc giving The Draft Hindu 
CodVf a subject which is now seriously exercis- 
ing the minds of Hindu India. 

Religious Consciousness in Social Life 

Emphasizing the need for true religious 
consciousness in all spheres of our life, and 
presenting a considered and correct interpre- 
tation of religion, Mr. Vishnu Prasad V. Baxi 
writes in the Social Welfare (15lh June 
1945) : 

In ancient times, importance was placed on the 
need for the evolution of ndigious consciousness 
in man before he could be sent out to play his part 
in the social order of which he was an important 
member, ,and, therefore, the ancients evolved 
certain principles of inculcating culture, right from 
the stage from which the child began to live in 
the womb down to the time he became a house- 
holder and a full-fledged member of the society. 
For it was realized, above all, that for a soul to 
realize the ultimate end of existencT, it was but 
essential that he must know what he really was 
and what part he was destined to play in the great 
plan wherein it was his lot to be placed. 

The modern man, who is seldom sure of 
what the j^riests mean by religion, is unwilling 
to accept anything that is not, according to 
him^ rational, and, therefore, does not satisfy 
bis reason. He is unable to understand and 


appreciate the value of religious teachings in 
practical life, especially when he finds a wide 
divergence between theory and practice of 
religion. Sectarianism, intolerance, . and 
social inequality are often found among 
sections of people who call themselves 
religious. As a result, religion is held 
responsible for the evils of society. Those 
who hold this view are unaware of the correct 
meaning of the term religion. Mr. Baxi 
observes : 

It must understood that religion is not m 
creed or a sectarian dogma. It is a real living, 
force. It is light and not darkness. Kcligion 
connotes the presence of finiduincntul essentials of 
an individuars existence. It is, as Vivekanand:i 
rightly cx|dains Hhe manifestation of divinity 
already in man’. . . . Itight perception of the 
forces of life, right thinking on the pn)blems of 
life, right conduct on the pathway of life, right 
appreciation of the moral values of life, these iire 
the ingredients that explain the term religion. 
. . . Religion is not the tenets of a school of 
thought or a cult. Kcligion is the dynamic force 
giving life-blood to human existence through all 
ages. It is in essence a way of life. 

All religions arc based on morality and 
personal purity of the individual. They aim 
at reforming the members of society, and thus 
help to build a healthy social order. The 
basis of social ethics which govern the relations 
between man and man, is to be found in Hh- 
'Vcdantic truth of the divinity of man and 
the oneness of existence. 

^ Religjon is the harbinger of strength, power, 
lilfht,^ joy, and peace. It is not only a hjii'.^py 
blending of the inner forces of our life but the hfli- 
monioiis fusion of the external currents of life's 
forces. ... It is the inward monitor diiX'ctiiig 
right conduct of life. Religion is self-knowledge, 
self-rcverence, and self-control. ... It does not 
lie in the cloistered existence of the hermit nor in 
the rituals of the priestly oriler nor in the precincts 
of temples erected for the propagation of the ideals 
of the various cults nor in the &ee thinker’s loose 
way of life. It exists in the perennial depths o| 
the human heart, in the individual and individual 
alone. 

The trend of modern man is to become 
more group conscious — social, national, or 
communal — and to think and act in con- 
sonance with the demands of the group. In 
his attempt to follow the multitude,, he is 
often called upon to subordinate his own 
reason or faith to what are said to be the 
interests of the state or community. A true 
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religious attitude rightly applied to social life 
inspires and guides one’s relation to one’s 
family, one’s society, and to humanity in 
general. Therefore, it is clear that 

So long as |iii iiuliviilual remains imp(?rfe(‘.tly 
evolved he remains a clog on the wheels iif society. 
Thus no evolution or progress is possible unless 
like the body physieal the body soeial has all its 
organs in perfect ^health and normal condition, 
functioning each according to its allulled sphere, 
neither overlapping nor conlrndicling the functions 
of another member, but working as co-operative 
force aiding the other members to function pro- 
perly. . . . This can be achieved only if the con- 
sciousness of his supreme and effulgent Self with- 
out which none of his actions can he conducted 
has dawned on him. . . . The improvement of the 
individual is thus the first essential of a healthy 
social order. 

Vedanta Movement in America 

The following acconnt of the preaching 
work carried on by the monks of the Rania- 
krishna Order in the United States of Aineriea, 
testifies to the inereasing ap])rcciation of 
Hindu thought by the Americans. Even 
such well-known persons as Aldous llnxlcy 
and Christopher Tsherwood have evinced 
keen interest in the study of Vedanta. 

The growth of the Vedanta movement in the 
United Stales has established a link hetween the 
s])inliinl faiths of the East and the West. 

In 12 major American cities, monks of the Kama- 
krishiia Order have drawn liuiidred.s of followers 
io the teachings of lliiiduism, particularly the 
Vedanla. It is the only gimninc Hindu movement 
in this country, yet the fact that students and 
followers consist almost entirely of Amcricniis testi- 
Hes to the universality of its appeal. 

The movement first took root in America when 
Swami Vivekananda presented his inlcrprclation 
of the Hindu faith at the groat Parliament of 
llcligions in Chicago in coiinectioii with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 

Since then, 13 centres have been established 
(there arc two in New York), all nmler the direct 
spiritual guidance of monks of the Itamakrishna 
Hnhr. The Hindu teachings are disseminated 
through public services at the centres, leelures at 
edueaiional institutions, private instnietion in 
spiritual discipline and piihlieation of hooks on 
Vedanta and related subjects. 

Unlike the work of the Kamakrishiia Order in 
India, there has been no effort to engage in philan- 
thropic or soeial welfare work, since these fields 
are adequately handled by established American 
agencies. 

In carrying forward the pieeepls of Sri llama- 
krishna, the Swamis of the American ^centres make 
no attempt to convert followers to Hinduism, but 
(^jnphasizti the underlying unity and harmony of 
all religions. For this reason the movement has 
appealed to persons of many faiths ivho, dis- 
satisfied with the dogmas of their own churches, 
seek spiritual faith that will give richer meaning 
to their respective religious ideals. 


New York Centre 

One of the most active centres is the llama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Centre of New York, which 
is under the leadership of Swami Nikhilananda. 
Services are eon'Iucted each Sunday by the Swami, 
with the attendance averaging about 100 persons. 
Classes are held twice a week for the study and 
interpretation of Hindu scriptures. In addition, 
the Swami is constantly visited by persons wishing 
private instruction in spiritual discipline. 

Swami Nikhilananda has written several books, 
whose w’idc distribution testifies^ to the growing 
interest in the Hindu faith in this country. Two 
Ihimsand copies of the Swami ’s *Thc Gospel of Sri 
ItamaKrishna* have been sold since its publication 
in 1042. Ilis translation of the ‘Bhagavad Gi^’, 
published a year ago, is now in its second edition 
with 3,000 copies sold. 

Swami Nikhilananda, ordained at Benares in 
1022, came to America in 1031. After a year’s 
work at the centre in Providence, Bhode Island, 
he founded the Itnmnkrishna-Vivekananda Centre 
in 1933. Besides eondiicLing. the work of the 
Centro, the Swami gives frequent leelures in 
schools and universities. Reeiproenlly students of 
redigion and philosophy visit the Centre and attend 
the Sunday servie<*s. 

The Swanii. interviewed in Ihe large and eom- 
fortahle Iniilfling owned by the I'enlre, poinietl out 
that another important feature of his work is 
giving spiritual instrueiinn through enrrespondenee 
to persons who live loo far away to nlLond the 
Centre. 

The universal eha racier of the Hindu faith is 
visually expressed in the Centre’s chapel. Kaph- 
ael’s Madonna and the (’hild and ji, painting of 
Sarada Devi adorn I lie walls. The altar is inserib- 
ed ivilh the TIindii motto, ‘Truth is one — sages call 
it by various names’. 

The C/cntre observes all major Christian TTnIy 
Days, such as Christmas, Good Friday and Easter, 
with ^ the Swami preaching on their universal 
meaning. 

Ill the Swami’s own words, the VedanUi- philo- 
sophy, ‘as a movement of goodwill, friendship, and 
spiritual understanding has strengthened the bond 
hetween India and America’.— U. P. A. 

Independence through Self-conquest 

The present war has shown that to secure 
or maintain its indejicndcncc every country 
has had to make heroic sacrifices. Rich and 
poor alike, though belonging to different 
social or political groups, were called upon 
to sacrifice their individual interests in the 
cause of the nation. Conquest of personal 
jircjudices and self-discipline arc us much 
necessary as political acumen and martial 
spirit. \Vars and famines are inevitable so 
long as jealousy, greed of gain, and the 
desire for exploitation reside in man. In the 
course of a dialogue, referring to the problem 
of self-government, Swami Vivekananda 
observed : 

Wcfl, where is that martial spirit which, at the 
very outset, requires one to know how to serve 
and obey, and to practise self-restraint. The 
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martiai spirit is not self-assertion but self-sacrifice. 
One must be ready to advance and lay down one’s 
life at the wonl of command, before he can 
command the hvnrls and lives of others. One must 
sacrifice himself first. 

Pride und luve of power egg a man to put 
himself foremost. He is often anxious for 
name and fame. Therefore he makes a show 
of self-sacrifice, while at heart he is seeking 
an opportunity to earn public appreciation. 
The efforts of such persons, inspired by selfish 
ends, however spectacular, may not achieve 
lasting results. That a true worker of the 
nation has to aim at self-purification through 
faith in God and prayer was the advice given 
by Mahatma Gandhi before he left Panchgani 
last. He said that God is the greatest 
saviour in this world, and that man’s pride 
could never stick before God’s plans. He 
told those who attended his prayers not to do 


so in a light-hearted manner but to sincerely 
commune with the Lord to gain strength and 
confidence in order to be able to do His work 
better. 

Gandhiji observed that his conception (jf 
Sicarnj was not mere politicah independence. 
He wanted to sec dharma raj — establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, the 
reign of truth and non-violence in every walk 
of life. He, too, believed, along with others, 
that the time for India’s independence had 
come nearer. Nevertheless, he wanted that 
people should repose their faith in prayer 
more than in the words of men. Gandhiji 
drew the attention of Ins hearers to the fact 
that most of them were still slaves to their 
passions, and added, ‘if we conquered them, 
wc could easily overcome the slavery under 
foreigners or our own conquerors’. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


J CANNOT DIK. By Kbishan Ciianoak. 
(TRANSii.\TKn nv K. Ahmmi Ahras). Puhlished bu 
Kutuh, The Indo-Forcif(n PublisherSf Windy Hall 
Lane, Bombay it, Pp, 25. Price Rs. 24 . 

The BfMif(nl famine is past, but not so its homn-s. 
They are still there and, like a. ni^'hliiKire, they 
still haunt the mind. The wounds the famine has 
left on the people of Benutil cannot and will not 
heal up soon, and even when they heal up, life 
will not be the same for them. The people arc 
struck low, are down on their faces, completely 
prostrate, completely exhausted, and arc panting 
and are trying to regain breath, and it will be 
generations before they are, up on their feet again. 
Economieally and socially they are shattered, 
morally they are degraded, and politically they 
are dead. Of course things have improved a lot 
during the past one year, but still the problem 
for them is to live-only to live, and that is all 
that they earn for and that is all that fdls their 
minds. It is immalerial lo lliem that the European 
war is ended and Hitlerite Germany is enishod 
and dead. It is even immaterial to them that the 
ministry, larg^ely responsible for the famine and for 
all they have suffered from, has fallen, and there 
is, instead, the Section Oa rule in Bengal. What is 
material to them is if they ran have more to eat 
and more to wear, if any rneasiires are going to be 
taken lo fight the rising death-rolls among them 
due to epidemics, if anything is going to be done 
to stamp out the many evils (hat beset their lives 
now following on the iaminc. 'hey don’t want lo 
know and don't care to know what may happen 
outside their narrow little individual lives or the 


lives of their families. If they want Lo know any- 
thing at all, they want lo know if there is any 
power on earth (or in heaven) that can cheek the 
corruption and the greed and the rockeleering 
which surround them now and are about to choke 
them to death. 

So this is the tale Bengal has to tell and it is 
the most moving, most pathetic (ah? that has ever 
been told anywhere and at any lime. So many 
books have recently been published with llic 
famine as the background and Bengars suffcriiig^ 
as the theme, and how powerfully and vividly 
some of them depict the picture, Loo! But more 
books can be added and yet more, and still the 
tale may not be fully told and the picture may 
not be clear and complete. Of the books so far 
published on the subject, one most remarkable - 
remarkoible in many ways — is Ann Dafa by Krislian 
Chnndar. It is a long short story written in 
Urdu, and it is a story that can rank among 
the best written in any language. Superb in 
leehnique, vivid and penetrating in delineation, and 
with n vein of subtle, stinging, satire running all 
through, it is a masterpiece of which any eounlry 
can be proud. 

The story is eomidele in three parts, each almost 
a story hy itself ; but the parts are closely knit 
lugelher, and together they form a eomposilc 
whole. But what is it the story tells in particular? 
Does it tell anything new? Of course it does not. 
U tells what so many other stories have told. B 
tells of the bungling of the bureaucracy, of it* 
exasperating callousness in spite of the approach- 
ing calamity, of corruption, of uncontrolled prices, 
of hoarding, of the tricky blood-sucking profiteers, 
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of the confusion of the people and their utter 
helplessness — and, above all, of death — death stalk- 
intr everywhere, in every village, in most homes, 
snatching, away their dearest, sometimes completely 
wiping them out. It gives the same ghastly pic- 
ture of hungry, famished people of the country-side 
trekking towards Calcutta in the mad hope that 
they may get some relief out of its plenty, but 
before reaching it, dying, on the way, flying from 
sheer exhaustion, f^om hunger, from disease, and 
flying* like cattle, like insects, by thousands, by 
tens of thousands. And the jiicturc dues not 
change when they reach Calcutta, for there they 
meet nothing but the much too familiar superci- 
lious contempt of the privilcgcrd for the under dog, 
or, worse still, they meet thc^ wily loathsome 
traffickers in women who, anxious to make* gains 
out of the young flesh of their sisters and wives 
and daughters, induce* them to liarler away those 
dear ones for a morsel of food. 

So this is the picture Krishun Chandar pr(\sents 
through his story, and it is the; ablest, the most 
vivid picture so far drawn of Bciigars sufTcirings. 
(\mgratulntioiis to him and to his translator, 
Abbas, who has done his job exceptionally well. 
Abbas has changc;d the title into *1 cannot die*, 
and that is gpod, for it is more appropriate, for 
llio spirit of man can nc;vcr die ; and it shall not 
die so long as the [irescnt state of affairs continues, 
so long as the undcT dog is treated as he is now, 
mid he is not given a enhance to play his role in the 
re -shaping of the world, and the privileged few go 
on ruling and, ns inevitably as ever, bungling. 
Both the author and the translator arc talented, 
mid both are young and full of promise, and they 
have yet much to give to the cjountry and to the 
world and they must give it. Once again con- 
gratulations to them. 

SlfORT STOWES. (IntkrnationaIj Skrik«s Nos. 
I AND 2.) Published by International Book House, 
Lid,, Bombay, Pp. and 171, Price Ks. 3-8 
r.nrh. 

In these handy and excellently got-u|) voIiiinc;s 
are pn*$ented select stories wrilteii liy authors 
rcprcseiiling a wide variety of luilionalitics — 
uuthrirs, some of whom arc well known and some 
obscure. Five more sucrh volumes are scheduled 
to follow to complete the series. 

ft is good the publishers have undertaken the 
publication of such a series, for in these days 
when short stories are the craze, a collection of 
sturies like this is bound to prove immensely belly- 
ful to the young litterateurs of our country. But 
more than this, there is the joy of having such an 
array of great masters brought together within a 
Harrow compass, and it is a joy too great to he 
missed. And it will not do to forget that this is 
the first time such a joy is being made available 
b> the Indian reading public. The publishers do 
indeed deserve much commendation. 

is not claimed by the publishers that their 
selection will satisfy all tastes. It will not, for 
R cannot. It represents, as it must, only their 
which they are only loo conscious 
^ hers may not shgrc. It is, therefore, no use 


quarrelling, about the selection, though there is 
really much room for it. But this need not deter 
one from making one criticism : that is about the 
insertion of poems here and there. These, in 
what purports to be a collection of short stories 
arc out of place. If the excuse is made that 
otherwise some authors would have gone unrepre- 
sented, even then their inc'lusion would not seem 
jiisti liable. 

There arc a few galling printing, mistakes in 
the vuliinies. These must at any rate be removed 
in the second (‘dition. 

EWICATinN, FOLITTCS, AND WAR. By S. 
ItADJiAKHrsiiNAN. Published by International Book 
Service, Poona Pp. 208. Priee Rs. 5. 

Sir Radhakiishnaii has spai'cd no pains in 
rightly interpreting the cultural heritage of India 
lu other nations. And in most of his speeches 
delivered in India, he has repeatedly drawn the 
attention of Indians to the right and healthy type 
of nationalism at a Lime when the tendency to 
iinitale foreign doctrines and ideologies is grow- 
ing. The illiiniinatiiig, speeches of Sir Kadha- 
krishiian, (‘ollecLed together in this volume, cover 
a wide range of interesting, subjects such as 
ediie.'ition, religion, politics, social service, Indian 
tiilture, communal amity, and war. This collec- 
tion also includes sLatemcnls to the press issued 
by him. These speeches and slalcmenls were 
inudc. at diffcrcnl limes during the years l938-44i, 
and reveal the sound and liberal views of this 
reputed patriot jdiilosopher on the burning 
problems of the day. The war and peace aims 
of the warring nations are critically analysed, and 
a stirring call made for the grant of self-determina- 
tion to Indians and the establishment of a federa- 
tion of free nations. Some of the remarkable 
speeches are: * Religion and Politics’, ‘Federation 
of Free Nations’, ^Education and Spiritual Free- 
dom’, ‘Purpose of Ediiealioii', ‘India’s Heritage’, 
and ‘Religion and Social Serviiv’. 

(;ANDin.irs correspondence with 

THE COVERNMKNT (1942-U). Published by 
the Kavajivan Publishing House, Kalupur, Ahmeda- 
bad. Pp. .v.rviii \-30H. Price Rs. 2-8. 

In the book under review is published the entire 
correspcindenec bctwwii Hahalma Gandhi and the 
(loverninent of Bombay, the Viceroy, and the 
Central Government, during the period August 
— July ItM-t, together with some other miscel- 
laneous enrrespondenee. It is w'cU known that 
during the greater part of this period, Gandhiji 
was in detimlion, and, therefore, these letters could 
not be published in the prc'ss at the time they were 
written. They have now been made available to 
the public; in authentic form, and presented in 
separate wrell arranged sections. The correspon- 
dence is divided into nine sections for convenient 
understanding of the readers, and Gandhiji has 
written a short foreward. The notable portions 
of the correspondence arc sections II and V — ^the 
formcc consisting of correspondence with the Gov- 
ern mem t of India relating to the August disturb- 
ances, and in connection with Gandhiji ’s fast in 
detention ; the latter section covering the corres- 
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pondence on and Gandhiji’s reply to the charges 
contained in the Government publication ‘Congress 
Responsibility for the Disturbances 1942-48’. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION FOR 1948. Published by the 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D, C, Pp. 609. Price $2. 

We have received the Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution of the United States for the year 1948, 
and are glad to note that the useful and essential 
activities of the InstituLion have been maintained, 
though many of the research and exploration pro- 
jects have had to be discontinued owing to war- 
time conditions. Mention may be made of the 
following contributions reproduced in this volume. 
‘The Sea as a Storehouse’ by E. F. Armstrong; 
'Dangerous Reptiles’ by Doris M. Cochran; ‘The 
Planks of China and Their Usefulness to Man’ by 
Egbert H. Walker ; ‘Some Food Problems in War 
Time’ by George R. Cowgill ; and ‘Some Biological 
Effects of Solar Radiation’ by Brian O’Brien. 
There are numerous illustrative plants and draw- 
ings, and the printing and get-up of the volume 
are excellent. 

BENGALI 

BHAKTA MANOMOHAN. Published by Ud‘ 
bodhan Karyalaya, Baghbazar, Calcutta, Pp, 276. 
Price Re, 1-12. 

Manomohan was one of the foremost among Sri 
Ramakrishna’s lay disciples. Like many others of 
his age he had turned an agnostic under the spell 
of Western education and had learnt to pooh-pooh 
the traditional beliefs of his religion. But when he 
came to know Sri Ramakrishna, a great change 
came over him, as did over others who were even 
greater agnostics than he. In Sri Ramakrishna he 
saw the truth of those beliefs so palpably demon- 
strated that he found it impossible not to accept 
them. Even to his doubting mind, confirmed in 
agnosticism, Sri Ramakrishna’s spell proved irresis- 
tible, for it was the spell of truth itself, lie ac- 
cepted Sri Ramakrishna wholc-hcarlcdly, un- 
reservedly. And once his doubts were cleared and 
faith was established Manomohau’s spiritual pro- 
gress was phenomenal. Apart from Sri Rama- 
krishna, two other factors helped most in this 
progress: his own hankering after spiritual ex- 
perience and the encouragement and example of 
his mother — the noblest mother imaginable. Al- 
though not neglectful of his worldly duties— for 
Sri Ramakrishna himself would not allow such a 
thing— he was completely, to the uttermost degree, 
given to the quest of God. One is amazed to 
see how, in sinte of all the demands of worldly 


life, he could have done so. Indeed, the story of 
this simple soul— his struggles and ultimate 
success-^ust prove immensely helpful to thosc^ 
seekers of God who are similarly placed. The do- 
minant notes of his life were faith and fervour, 
and these were so strong in him that even the 
most prejudiced reader is bound tp be impressed. 
In later years Manomohan was all the time busy 
teaching and guiding others. By his simple but 
stirring words he drew hundred and they derived 
much inspiration and help from him. It is 'won- 
derful how the magjc touch of Sri Rama- 
krishna transformed this one-time agnostic into a 
saint, loved and respected by many. 

As side-lights the book presents many interest- 
ing and intimate details about the other disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Swami Virajananda Maharaj, 
President of the Ramakrishna Mission, who knew 
Manomohan personally, has contributed a foreword 
and this has greatly enhanced the value of the 
book. 

DHAMMAPADA. Bv Buucshu Silabhadka. 
Published by Mahabodhi Society, 4 /a. College 
Square, Calcutta. Pp. 103. Price 8 As. 

The Dhammapada is a concise and consolidated 
account of Buddhist doctrine and practice. 
Bhikshu Silabhadra has done a distinct service 
to the cause of the propagation, in Bengal, of the 
noble ideas contained in the sublime book l)y 
giving the Pali text (in Bengali characters) 
together with a readable and accurate translation 
in Bengali. The printing, and get-up are good. 
The price is only eight annas and every religious 
minded Bengalee ought to have a copy of il in Ids 
private library. 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

SONGS DIVINE. By Swami Abiiedananda. 
Published by Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Ifin, 
Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta, Pp. 

Price Rs. 2. 

The book under review contains a collect ion of 
Sanskrit hymns composed by Swami Abhedaiuiiu1:i, 
along with the English translation in versr by 
P. Seshudri Aiycr of Travancore University. T)ic 
hymns are addrc.s.scd to Sri Ramakri.shiia and 
Sri Sarada Devi, and reveal the inner message ol 
their teachings. Some upanishadic prayers, 
mantras, and hymns are also included in this 
coUeirtion, together with the English rendering of 
these Vedie ehanls by Swami Abhcdananda. Tlii.*; 
neatly printed book of hymns and prayers will 
be of much help to devoted sinritual aspirants. 
There is a glos.sary of Sanskrit terms. JMiisiinl 
notations of two hymns set to music by the Sw:iin> 
are also given. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKIUSHNA MISSION" ASHRAMA/ 

^ ASANSOL 

Rei^rt mil 1930 

The • activities of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashraiiin, Asansol, fall under the following three 
main heads;— 

(1) Religious and Cultural : About lUO religious 
classes were held every year (except in 1948) 
during the periofi under review, the maximum 
being StOO in 1930. As iisuiil some public lectures 
were organized every year, and birthday anniver- 
saries of Sri Ramakrishna and other saints were 
cclfdirated. Since 19441 Diirga Puja, Kali Puja*, 
jind Sarasvati Puja were also duly obstTved, and 
on these occasions the local people took great 
interest. 

(2) Philunlhropic : The Ashrama conducts a 
charitable (homoeopathic) outdoor dispensary 
for rendering medical aid to the local people. A 
lemporary medical relief centre, started in 1944, 
supplied free medicine to 1768 sufferers. Blankets 
and chuddars were distributed free to the poor of 
the locality in 1944. A free kitchen, catering to 
about 15,000 destitutes, was run on the Ashrama 
premises for six months, in 19>4B, under the 
[jalronage of the local Rotary Club. 

(3) Edueatimial : A day-school, which was 
started in 1939, ha%s gradually dcvelopt^d into a 
high Knglish schcHil. It has recently been 
aOiliated to the Calcutta University. A small 
students* home, for de.serving boys, is maintained 
by the Ashrama, consisting of paying and free 
boarders. There is a library and a reading- 
room for the u.se of the public. 

The urgent needs of the Ashrama are:-- 
(1) Its. .30,000/- for the construction of a separate 
building for the Ashrama inmates and for housing 
the shrine, thus setting apart the entire existing 
building for the high .school. (2) A kitchen 
block is a great ncee.ssity, the estimated cost of 
which Is Rs. 10,000/-. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, NARAYANGANJ 
Report for 1941-145 

We give below a short aceount of the activities 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, Narayanganj (Dacca), 
during the years 1941--43, including the distress 
relief work whif^h was admirably organized by that 
J^entre of the Mission during April 194,3 — Septem- 
wr iftii,. general activities fall under the 

following three heads: — 

Educational : A students’ home, started in 1940, 
rontinued to impart physical, moral, and spiritual 
gaming to a number of boarders, iiaying and free. 
Hierc were 86, 26, and 83 students respectively 
2* end of each of the thre? years under review. 
Inc numbers of free students during the same 
period were 5, 8, and 2 respectively. In the Matri- 


culation Examination during the three years, 8 
students appeared of whom 7 came out successful, 
2 l>eiiig placed in the first division. The boys were 
encouraged to take physical exercise and play 
games regularly. They were taken on excursions 
to several places. Debates and discussions were 
held for the intellectual development of the boys. 
The construction of a permanent building for the 
filiiclents’ home was c.ompIctcd in 1941. The Mis- 
sion library and reading-room were largely and 
profitt^bly used by the public. 

ReUginus : Scriptural cla.sscs were held in the 
Ashrama twi(‘e a week. Several public lectures 
were (organized during the years under review in 
Narayanganj and other neighbouring places. 
Birthday anniversaries of saints and prophets 
were celebrated, and the Durga Puja was per- 
formed every year. 

Charitable : The homoeopathic charitable dis- 
pensary treated 6,746 cases in 1941, 8,065 cases in 
1942, and 9,248 eases in 19445. Several poor families 
were given rice doles, and pecuniary help was 
given to 125 needy persons. 

Distress Relief ; During the period of acute dis- 
trevss in Bengal, the Mission accepted the offer of 
the government to sell rice at coittrolled rates to 
the public who came from remote places to pur- 
chase rice. As the situation grew worse, free distri- 
bution of rice, dal, cloth, and blankets was under- 
taken as part of the general scheme of relief work 
organized and supervised by the Headquarters of 
the Mi.ssinn. Up to 80th Sept. 1944, a total quan- 
tity of 5,695 mils. 29 srs. of rice was di-stribiitcd 
among 152,426 recipients, and 5,048 pieces of 
cloth and blankets were distributed. 

The present needs of this Centre are funds for 
the acquisition of land and construction of build- 
ings for the start of an allopathic department to 
offer greater and up-to-date medical aid to the 
people of -the locality. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASADAN, ^ 
HOWRAH 

Report for 1941-44 

The ocitivities of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevasadan, Salkia, Howrah, for the years 1941 -‘44, 
may be brought under the following, heads 

Philanthropie : Regular monthly doles of rice 
and help in cash were given to 18 families in 1941, 
17 families in 1942, 14 families in 1948, and 11 
families in 1944. Besides these, blankets and cloth 
wen* distributed to 72 persons during the period 
under review. 

The Centre organized relief work (in co-operation 
with other relief organizations) in Howrah during 
the period of famine and distress in Bengal in 
1916 and 1944. About 500 mds. of rice and over 
1000 pieces of cloth were distributed, and food 
centres for about 800 persons were organized. 
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The charitable dispensary, run by the Seva- 
sadan, treated 40,706 cases in 1941, 41,581 cases in 
1042, 85,017 cases in 1948, and 48,788 in 1944. 

Educalional : The Sevasadan conducts a free 
students’ home for school and college students, 
which accommodated 16, 18, 5, and 7 students 
respectively, in the four years under review. As 
the buildings of the students’ home are in a dilapi- 
dated condition, this activity has had to be 
suspended till suitable accommodation becomes 
available. 

The library and reading-room were well utilized 
by the students and the public. 

Religious : Owing to want of suitable accom> 
modation the weekly scriptural classes and dis- 
courses have had to b(‘ suspended. However, the 
birthday anniversary of Sri Kamakrishna, and 
some Ilindu festivals like Durga Puja and 
Sarasvati Puja were celcl>rated each year. 

Needs: A sum of at least Ks. 20,0(K)/- is 
required for renovating the Sevasadan buildings, 
and erecting new buildings fur the dispensary and 
the students’ homo. 

lUMAKUlSIINA MATH AND MISSION, 
BANKUUA 
Rkport for 1044 

'' Religious : During the year under report, 12 
lectures and 275 religious <*la«fies were held. Birth- 
day celebrations of Sri Uamnkrishiia and other 
saints, as well us some Hindu festivals were 
observed. A nCw temple of Sri Ramukrishna has 
been completed. 

Educational : There were 14 students in the 
homoeopathic school attached to tin* Mission dis- 
pensary, and the Saradananda Students’ Home 
had 11 sLiidcnts. 

The newly started free Primary School at 
Rnmharipiir had 55 students on the rolls. The 
library and reading-room with 1,828 books and 26 
magazines were regularly utilized by the students 
and the public. 

Philanthropic : The total number of cases 
treated in the charitable dispensary during the 
year was 81',860, of which 27,078 wert; new cases. 
The number of indoor cases was ti6. 

Relief work was carried on in 65 villages during 
the year. Over 600 mds. of rice, and about 5000 
pieces of cloth and 1000 blankets were distributed, 


together with a large quantity of dal, milk, 
biscuits, and barley. Medical relief was also 
organized, and quinine and multi-vitamin tablets 
were distributed. 

The total income of the Mission centre for the 
year under report was Rs. 4,762-7-6, and the total 
expenditure was Rs. 8,004-14-9. ^ 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, PORTLAND 

The work of the Vedanta 'Society of Portland, 
Oregon, IJ.S.A., has prog^^ssed steadily during the 
past year, despite the war-time handicaps. Swatni 
Devatmananda spoke twice every Sunday, morning 
and evening. He also held the two week-day 
classes on Tuesdays and Thursdays, when he gave 
discourses on the Oita and the Vivekachudamani 
respectively. 

The following special events of the year were 
duly observed in regular suc(Tssion. Worshij) of 
the Goddess Durga for three days, morning anil 
evening ; anniversary celebration ; worship of the 
Omldess Kali ; Christmas ; New Year’s Eve ; birth- 
day anniversaries of Swami Vivekananda, Holy 
Mother, Swami Rrahinananda, Swami Sarada 
nanda, Swami Shivananda, Sri Ramakrishna, anil 
Lord Buddha ; and the Easter Sunrise Service at 
the Ashrnma. The added feature of the year’s 
activities under review, was a series of special 
worships, morning and evening, Swami Dc'vnlm.i- 
naiida conducted in the shrine, on the occasions of 
the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother, 
and others. These occasions were a constant 
source of inspiration to a group of devotees that, 
atlendefi them. Also, the Society was happy lo 
hold the annual birthday Dinners in sinle of the 
food rationing and wartime (liniciillics of various 
sorts due to which the work at the Ashramn> had 
been much hampered. 

VEDANTA SOCICTY, SAN FRANCISCO 

The programme of work of the Vedanta Society 
of Northern (lalifornia, San Francisco, for I In* 
m(»nth of April 1945, has nraclnfd us. The* Swami - 
in-charge delivered niiuj bi-weekly lectures during 
the month. Some of the subjects chosfMi were: 
‘Spiritualizing Everyday Life’, ‘Yoga— Mystiuy or 
Science?’ ‘Divine Will, Free Will, and Karmi»\ 
and ‘How to Practise Detachment’. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! Aiul stop not till the Goal is reached/ 


CONVERSATIONS VVITfl SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Belur Matu, July 1927 


Roughly five in the afternoon. Maha- 
piirush Maharaj was sitting in his room. 
Some devotees also were there. The talk 
turned on a four-year old boy who was very 
clever with iahlas} Mahapurushji remark- 
ed, ‘This sort of phenomenon compels us to 
believe in the transmigration of the soul. 
Uow can you explain this skill at such an 
early age unless you admit that it is from 
the previous birth that he has got it? No 
one has taught him to play on tablas, still 
he can play so well, with perfect rhythm.’ 

After evening prayer followed the singing 
of liamn-nam. All the monks and many lay 
devotees were there. Mahapurush Maharaj 
also was there in his appointed seat, listening 
in an absorbed mood. In due course the 
singing came to a close. The lay devotees 
Were served prasadr and they were preparing 
to go home. They went to Mahapurushji 
to pay their respects before leaving. Addres-^ 

Small miuical drums. 

, * ^ood which has been ofliered to a deity uid of 
'^'hich he is supposed to have partaken. 


sing them Mahapurushji said, ‘This Rama- 
nam keerian Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) 
first heard during his tour in South India, 
lie liked it very much and taught it to the 
j^oung monks of the Math (Belur Math). 
Now it is sung on every EkadashP day. 
And in a short time it has spread all over 
the country. How many people derive peace 
and joy from it ! It was Swamiji’s (Swami 
Vivekananda’s) heart’s desire that Mahavira 
should be worshipped in every home in India. 
Mahavira was a celibate rigid f]:om his child- 
hood. Self-consciousness will grow among 
our people if they take to the worship of 
Mahavira.’ 

Most of the devotees were gone. Maha- 
purush Maharaj was now to have his dinner. 
One devotee who had not yet left was dis- 
cussing with him the question of caste. He 
said, ‘Maharaj, some people blame Swami ji 
becau|e he has defied all caste rules by 
instituting the system that during anniver- 


* Eleventh day of any fbrtnixht, dark or bright. 
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aary celebrations all, irrespective of caste, 
should eat together.’ 

Hearing this Mahapurusbji said, at 

the perversity ! During all celebrations here 
cooking is done by brahmins, and the food 
is offered to Thakur. No exception is done 
even when hundreds of maunds of food are 
involved. In such cases the whole thing is 
offered to God and then distributed among 
the devotees. And the devotees take the 
food of their own accord. We never insist 
that they eat together. Never. If, in spite 
of this, we are blamed, well, then we are 
helpless. Here is food cooked by brahmins 
on the bank of the Ganges and offered to 
God. Do you object even to this kind of 
food? If one so liked, one would know well 
enough what to say to these critics. Whei*o 
is any caste at all nowadays ? Serving 
under a shudra for twelve years turns you 
also into a shudra. I know a bit too much 
about these things. Nowadays brahmins 
serve under shudras not for twelve years but 
for twenty-four years. How can they stilt 
boast of CJKste? They hardly care for their 
own personal life or conduct. All they do 
is to fuss about the caste. Where are those 
holy duties enjoined upon brahmins — those 
sacrifices, those charities, those* austerities? 
That is why Swamiji deploringly remarked, 
“Your religion now is in the cooking-pots, 
you caste-ridden fellows !" ' 

The next day was Sunday. There was quite 
a crowd in Mahapurushji’s room. A few 
devotees of both sexes w-ere I hew? from Barisal. 
They were anxious to have a few words of 
instruction. One old man acted as their 
mouthpiece. lie said, ‘Maharaj, do please 
teach us a bit. We are pure worldlings. WY* 
are suffering so. Please bless us that we 
may have a little peace in life.’ Touched by 
the old riiair.s eariiesln(‘ss Maliapuruhhji said, 
‘What further advice shall I give you ? We 
have only one advice to give : Don’t forget 
Him. This is the chief thing. We ourselves 
try to do this. We ask others also to do the 
same. You are in the \^orld; that is quite 
as well. Who is outside it ? But don’t 
forget Him. Do all your worldly duties; 


at the same time pray to Him with all 
sincerity, at least once in the day. Worldly 
duties have to be done ; I don’t suggest you 
should give them up. I only suggest in the 
midst of them you will think of Him, pray 
to Him, repeat His name. In Vaishnava 
scriptures the advice is giv.en that man should 
“work with the hand and at the same time 
repeat Hari’s name with the lips”. This k 
indeed a wonderful idea. In whatever we 
do we must not forget to repeat His namo. 
As each work has its scheduled time and a 
distinct purpose to serve, so also prayer. 
Keep apart some particular time for it 
Despite everything try to pray then. And 
no matter how long you pray, pray sincerely. 
He is the indweller ; He watches the attitude 
of your mind. This is the secret. This is 
the way of getting some little peace in the? 
world. If you forget this, everything will 
go wrong.’ 

A Iad.v-(l(*votee : ‘But why do we forgot 
God. Maharaj ? Why docs not our mind 
turn towards Him ?’ 

Maharaj : ‘Why you forget Him, mother ? 
Well, that is what is called maya. You aro 
caught in the meshes of maya. That is why 
you forget Him ; that is why leaving aside 
(tocI the mind is engrossed in transiimt things. 
Do you love God as much as you lovo 
material objects? Is it necessary to 
emphasize too much that this world is only 
for a short while, and your body, your near 
and dear ones — everything, in the centn? of 
which is “I and mine” and to which yon 
arc so passionately attached now, is subject 
to decay ? You see clear enough how 
shortlived material objects are. What you 
sec today you don’t sec tomorrow; now it 
is here, next moment it is not ; now it is born, 
next moment it is dead ; now happiness, next 
moment sorrow. And yet you are quite 
content with this state of affairs.’ 

Lady-devotee : ‘What is our way out ? 
How can we escape from this ? Please bh-ss 
. U8 a little.’ 

Maharaj : ‘That this world is shortlivd 
you never grasp fully except through 
grace. There is no other way, mother, oi^ 
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escaping from it except through His grace. 
The Lord Himself has said in the Gita, “This 
which has bewitched the whole 
creation, stands like an impassable barrier. 
It is indeed difficult to overcome it. They 
only can overcome it who pray to me with 
single-minded devqtion.” There is no other 
way but that you must pray to Him with 
single-minded devotion. You are in the 
world, you have many duties to perform: 
you have no time for elaborate .spiritual 
practices. It will do for you if you throw 
yourself completely on His mercy and weep. 
Weep and pray, “Lord, have mercy on us. 


have mercy on us.” Through weeping all 
the impurities of the mind will be washed 
away. Then He will unfold Himself in the 
splendour of a thousand suns. And you will 
see then He is always within yourself. Weep 
bitterly ; also cultivate the power of dis- 
crimination. God alone does not decay ; 
everything else is subject to decay — ^this 
world, life and dcatli, joy and sorrow, every- 
thing. Continue with this kind of dis- 
crimination alongside of prayer. Eventually 
you will attain His grace. You will develop 
then dispassion for the world and your mind 
will then turn towards God.’ 


WHENCE PEACE? 

By thk Editoh 


The usually successful men in the world 
belong to the aggressive, domineering type 
or group. This group depends on its own 
efforts for its improvement, i.s active, and is 
willing to undergo any amount of trouble 
and sacrifice in order to achieve its ends. 
Persons in this group generally derive their 
strength of action from the conviction that 
man is the architect of his own fate and can 
make his own hell or heaven, and arc 
extremely self-centred. Napoleon, Hitler 
and other.s belong to this type. In Iliiirlu 
mythology Havana and Hiraiiyakashipn art' 
fhe leading examples of this class. Such 
Pt'ople believe sincerely in their own infinite 
capacity for achievement, an? often gifted by 
nature with extraordinary physical or mental 
powers, and often combine with their supreme 
self-confidence a belief that they are the 
^nvourites of fortune or Providence. These 
sre the classes which carve out a place for 
themselves in the world. They stop at no 
Ricans to achieve their ends and seldom 
Agnize any moral or spiritual law except 


their own imperious wills and impulses. The 
glorification of the tribe or the nation with 
the leading individual as typical of the whole 
is but a moderated form of the inordinate 
thirst for self-aggrandizement and overlord- 
ship. As these belong to the mjasic group 
extra-mundane thoughts seldom gain as- 
ccudaiicy over their iniiids. To them the 
outside world is the real world. All that 
must be achieved and enjoyed lies out there. 
The basis of all their vital energies is the 
body, the mind, and the ego— all combined in 
one. Seldom does there arise any thought 
of the impermanence or unreality of all 
visible things in the minds of such people. 
As the Gita says, such people are pre- 
dominantly possessed of greed, activity, the 
undertaking of actions, and unre^st. In their 
view purity, good conduct, and truth arc but 
social conventions developed by weak, super- 
stitious people. They hold that the universe 
is without truth, morality, or God but uphold 
the principles of sexual lust and reproduction 
operating everywhere in the biological king- 
dom as the source of all life. Holding such 
views they stop at nothing cruel or immoral, 
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and engulf the world in destruction as a result 
of the pursuit of their horribly selfish desires. 
Filled with pride and arrogance, they aie 
bent upon the extermination of all who stand 
in the way of their unholy and impure desires. 
Given to lust, wrath, and hypocrisy, they 
strive to acquire by all sorts of unjust and 
wicked means hoards of wealth for sensual 
enjoyment. Ever impelled by greed they 
desire to conquer one nation after another, 
one group after another, one enemy after 
another. Self-conceited, haughty, filled with 
the pride and intoxication of worldly wealth 
and the power of deadly armaments, these 
malignant people try to impose their tyranny 
upon all who do not belong to their nation or 
group. They thus make a hell of this earth 
not only for themselves but also for all good 
people who wish to live in truth, peace, and 
love of God and fellow men. The whole of 
life in Europe culminating in the recent 
tragedy of Nazism under Hitler and Fascism 
under Mussolini is a blazing example of 
what Hindu wise men have termed as amric. 
Such tyrants like Hitler and Mussolini arc 
plenty not only in the political and economic 
fields, but even in the sacred field of religion 
many such wolves in sheep’s clothing go on 
doing their marauder’s work. These deluded 
tyrants believe that the outside world is the 
only reality, man’s present life is the only 
one, and so strive insanely only after the 
pleasures of the senses. Without belief in 
God or a future life, these fools are bom 
again and again as wicked human beings or 
as lower creatures. As the Gita says, ‘These 
malicious and cruel evil-doers, most degraded 
of men, I hurl perpetually into the wombs of 
asuras only, in these worlds.’ 

n 

But the asuaric type of man is most miser- 
able even in this life. The human mind 
requires a support, alarnbava as the wpamr 
dhads say, aibelief that life i. worth while and 
that there are higher values to be striilsn for 
and achieved. But in the twentieth century 
there has been a progressive disintegration of 


belief, especially in Western countries. The 
traditional sources of authority have ceased 
to inspire faith, and the old institutions no 
longer command any homage. This is true 
of the whole social system whether in the 
political, economic, or religious fields. The 
last Great War and the present war as well ns 
the Russian Revolution and its spectacular 
success in building up a stable body politic 
in the vast areas included in Russia have 
given the cowp de grace to any belief thac 
lingered in men’s minds. As Bertrand Russell 
says: 

‘This old order is no longer capable of 
bringing happiness. It is not only its nominal 
victims who suffer, it is not only the defeated 
nations or proletarians who find that life has 
lost its meaning. Even the well-to-do classes 
of western Europe have no longer the sense 
of anything to live for. Having no purpose 
in life, they have plunged into a frantic 
pursuit of pleasure. But with every added 
pleasure comes added unhappiness ; while the 
senses are gratified the soul remains hungry— 
there is no inward sense of well-being, but 
only futility and despair. 

‘There is only one cure for this despair, 
and that is a faith which men can believe. 
No man can be happy unless he feels his life 
in some way important; so long us his life 
remains a futile round of pleasures or pains 
leading to no end, realizing no purpose that 
he believes to be of value, so long it is im- 
possible to escape despair. In most men at 
the present time the despair is dumb and 
unconscious, and because it is unconscious it 
cannot be avoided. It is like a spectre 
always looking over a man’s shoulder and 
whispering acid words into his ear, but never 
seen, never looked at face to face. Once 
acknowledged, once faced, this despair can 
be coped with, but it can be coped with only 
by a new belief, by something which 
supersedes the search for pleasure. Although 
it may sound old-fashioned to say so, I do not 
believe that a tolerable existence is possible 
for an individual or a society without some 
sense of duty.’ {The Prospects of Industrial 
CivUimtion, pp. 156-7.) 
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The cure which Bertrand Russell suggests the plebeians contented with liberal doles, 
for the evils consequent upon the asuric Modern capitalists try to keep labour con- 


policy followed by capitalistic oppressors all 
over the world is socialism of the Russian 
variety, purified of its crudities and its ruth- 
lessness. According to him modern man has 
lost faith in such ideals as God, country, 
family, and that there is only one kind of 
duty that the modem man can acknowledge 
without superstition, and that is a duty to 
the community. He says, ^Socialism is, I 
believe, the only faith which can restore 
happiness to the world, which can cure it 
of the sickness left by war, which can give 
men the sense that their lives are capable 
of something better than pleasure, and can 
end the despair that drives men to frivolous 
cnielly.’ (ibid. p. 158.) 

And what are the advantages that socia- 
lism of the Russian variety offers ? With a 
scientific socialistic organization it is expected 
that every man would have enough without 
long hours of work. There will be no com- 
mercialism, no competitive struggle for 
markets, no luxury of the very rich, but there 
will be sufficiency and leisure for all, freedom 
for the creative people, the men of science?, 
and the artists, freedom for the pursuit of 
knowledge and in the beautifying of life not 
only for the few but for the many also. 
Class distinctions and economic exploitation 
will have gone. Labour will become so pro- 
ductive that men will work according to their 
abilities. Each will take from the store of 
produced goods only according to his needs. 
The new motto of society will be ‘Prom oacli 
according to his powers ; to each according to 
his needs.’ The day of compulsion will have 
gone. Men will give freely of their best and 
receive equally freely the best in return. 

Ill 

With the growth of greater self-conscious- 
*iess among the proletariate all over the world, 
exploiters and capitalistL^ will find the poorer 
classes less and less willing to be contented 
and obedient tools without adequate reward, 
'^be patricians of ancient Rome had to keep 


tented with better wages, better houses, and 
increased amenities up to a limit. The un- 
employed and the pauper class are kept on 
unemployment doles, poor relief, and old age 
pensions. But the force of the appeal of 
socialism lies in this: it is a revolt against 
the inhuman nature of the whole capitalistic 
system based on greed, exploitation, and 
oppression. A faith, bordering on religious 
faith, has been observed by Russell and 
others in Russian socialism. The basis of 
this faith is the community of feeling of all 
the oppressed and sweated as belonging to 
one class as against their exploiters who have 
refused to respect, what they have felt to 
be their most sacred thing, their humanity, 
their right to be treated as fellow human 
beings. Its motive force is class hatred. 
Capitalists have become keenly aware of this 
rising danger to their interests. The follow- 
ing press message shows this dearly : 

New York, June 18.— -Rep. Claire Boothe Luce, 
(Rep.), Conn., said that Russian Communism employing 
terroristic techniques similar to that used in Nazism, 
was sweeping Europe. 

Mrs. Luce urged the United States to use all its 
power to support anti-Communi.st governments in nations 
to which it has military or diplomatic access. 

Speaking before the Men's Faculty Club of Columbia 
University, she said tliat the world had nothing to fear 
from the Russian people. She said they themselves are 
victims of Communist techniques. But it is time, she 
added, thol 'we drew a moral balance sheet on Com- 
tiiuiiisra'. 

Russian policy in Europe, she said, has meant *cxile 
or death to everybody in every country occupied by the 
Soviet, regardless of that {arson's political beliefs, if 
he dtH^ not follow the Soviet program*. 

'For the men of the Kremlin, truth is what Stalin 
says it is on Monday, and it may be something else 
again on Tuesday,' she said. Mrs. Luce recently re- 
turned from a tour of European battlisfronts. 

'No hloodjy Nazi nonsense darkens our mind about 
tile fact that what the Nazis did was murder,’ she said. 
'Nor should the Communists deceive us that such deeds 
are not municr too. And murder is evil.’ 

Mrs. Luce said 13 nations in Central Europe already 
were controlled by Communists. She warned that Italian 
Communists may be able to take over that nation by 
terrorization after the withdrawal of American apd 
British forces.-— U.F.A. 

wonder that capitalists all over the 
worl^ are alarmed. Socialism is outbidding 
the capitalists as much by its promises to the 
proletariate as by its performances. The 
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policy of capitalists had been unscientific 
exploitation so far. They did not care if 
their exploitation produced misery and 
famine. But now in the face of the upsurge 
of socialism, they are coming to their senses 
and want to make their exploitation scientific. 
In the New Order planned by capitalists the 
e]q)loited will be made to feel that they are 
better off than they would ever be if left to 
their own resources. Welfare schemes of all 
kinds will try to smoothen the difficulties and 
disabilities of the exploited, while propaganda 
by newspaper, cinema and radio will be 
manipulated to make them feci that they, in 
their own interests, ought to be willing part- 
ners with the capitalists. That is why we 
read in the press that freedom from want and 
economic rehabilitation are more important 
than the nineteenth century ideal of political 
freedom. Regionalism, both economic and 
militaiy, is to be the new slogan. But un- 
fortunately this regionalism is to run on 
racial lines. The white nations are to form a 
block by themselves. The hegemony of the 
whites under the economic and military 
leadership of England and America is to be 
the programme for the .second half of the 
twentieth ccnturj\ All enemies of white hege- 
mony are to be crushed. Ru.ssia seems to be 
the greatest menace to the policy of Anglo- 
American supremacy because she stand.s not 
only for equality of races but also becrause 
she is the protagonist of Communism. 

But the point we want to make here is 
that the forces, whether capitalistic or com- 
munistic, that now rule the world are all 
cumric in their intrinsic nature. Nazism, the 
most blatant asuric creed, based itself on 
might, and was indeed a greater danger to 
the world than the capitalistic imperialism of 
England and America or the communistic 
tyranny of the totalitarian state. These 


The pernicious doctrines of racial superiority 
and justification of injustice on the principle 
of might is right have not lost any of their 
vitality. The Big Three appear, to put it 
bluntly, like three robbers dividing the spoils. 
One should not be surprised if they fall out, 
as almost always happens in such cases. 

IV 

The cure, to our mind, for the evils of 
modern civilization does not lie, therefore, 
in exchanging capitalism for socialism as has 
become the fashion nowadays to proclaim. 
Like capitalism, .socialism indeed has many 
good points. But the fact that, liki* 
capitalism, it is also based on naked violeiiei* 
does not give any hope that in the ultimate 
I'esult it will prove to be any better for all 
concerned. It may perhaps do away with 
some of the evils of capitalism, but what 
guarantee is there that it will not bring 
greater evils in its train? One may legi- 
timately suspect whether any regime that is 
based on hate and fear and violence can 
give birth to an order rooted in fraternity. 
The spirit of man takes its revenge ultimate 
ly for degradation inflicted upon it even in 
the name of all that is good. Mahainnt 
Gandhi said recently, perhaps ironically, that 
he would welcome communism if it were 
based on non-violence. But this is like 
saying that he would welcome imperialism if 
it were based on non-violence and truth ! 
The truth of the matter is that it is the 
asuric nature of the leaders and consequently 
of their policies that is responsible for the 
mess that the world finds itself in. 

This asuric nature must give way to the 
godly. The asuric conduct leads to further 
ignorance and bondage of all kinds. The 
godly nature leads to fuller knowledge ami 
freedom in all directions. Men with the 


latter showed or have at least pretended to 
show some outward concern for spiritual and 

human values. Nazism with its cult of godly nature must combine and take th*; 
Nordic superiority end the : liaiicc on mere lead, and stop the rot in world affairs. The 
might of armaments rightly descrvel its policy of the leaders should be lokasangraha, 
doom. But the victors have not yet shown the good of all to the invidious exclusion of 
a better rule of life for nations and men. no class, nation, or race. But the leaders 
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themselves must be fearless, noble, steadfast 
in their views, self-controlled and upright. 
They must command the respect and 
obedience of the world for their policies by 
their justice, non-aggressive attitude, com- 
passion, uncovetousness, purity, absence of 
hatred, and absenoc of pride. Individual and 
national unrighteousness in every form must 
be eschewed by them. They should load 
their peoples to aim at the realization of 
nobler ideals rather than be led to serve the 
baser interests of the multitude in their 
efforts to win popular support. The attain- 
ment of the four freedoms nobly adumbrated 
by the late President Roosevelt must be for 
all and not for a few at the cost of the 
many. The competitive struggle between 
nations must give place to emulative co- 
operation. Intra-specific competition is good 
within the limits of intra-specific co-operation. 
Viohmee as the basis of society must be alienal- 
«'d and tlie goodwill and support of the many 
must become the basis of all government. 
The leaders by virtue of their valuable gifts of 
mind and body, should try to serve their 
fellow men. remove ignorance and poverty, 
iiiid bring into the home of every man the 
ireasures of knowledge and the calm security 
of an assured freedom from fear of want. 
The divinity of man must be recognized, 
and education must be such as to evoke the 
manifestation of the nobler qualities lying 


dormant in him. While it is quite true that 
man’s immediate duty lies in this world, that 
fact should not blind us to the reality of the 
spiritual nature of the whole universe. The 
materialistic conception of the universe must 
give place to the fuller realization of the 
conception of the spiritual order underlying 
all things. Men ought to be considered more 
important than the mere multiplication of 
material things. After all man is the 
measiin' of all things ; and if we belittle 
his value, wc belittle everything. The 
organization of men and inalerials towards 
mutual dcslrnction by nations must give 
])]ace to an organization for the combined use 
of all resources for the betterment of all 
mankind. Nor is this a Utopian proposal. 
Given the change of heart from the asuric to 
the divine view of things, one fails to see 
why the energies of the millions of people 
and the vast millions of dollars now wasted 
in mere destructive activity should not be 
turned to the admittedly nobler purpose of 
uplifting mankind. It is only stupidity, 
pride, and vested interests that stand in the 
way. Let us hope the horrors of war will 
bring wisdom to the nations and lead them 
to the upward path of peaceful spiritual 
evolution and turn them away from the 
hellish path of violence and mutual destruc- 
tion. For that way alone lies the road to 
happiness and peace. 


VEDANTA AND COMMUNISM 

By Swami Sharvananda 

Some fifty years ago Swami Vivekananda the chief priest of the clan. With the wan- 
wrote in his Bengali book Modem India ing of the priestly influence there rose up 
that four castes.— the brahmins, kshatriyas, the kshatriya power, the power of the martial 
vaishyas, and shudras,— have their turn in people. That was the age of chivalry. The 
setting paramountcy over human society, kings and chieftains, by force of their prowess 
In the early days of human history,— and physical valour held sway over the 
brahmins, had the supremacy in ruling the society. Thereafter with the spread of 
^iety. The headman of the clan was not industries and commerce and the develop- 
only the ruling chief and law-giver but also ment of powerful trade organizations, it was 
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the capitalists and Industrial magnates who 
came to the forefront in the field of influence 
and the soldiers, the kshatriyas, had to take 
the back-bench, by becoming their hirelings. 
It is these capitalists and trade magnates, 
the vaishyas of all races, who are still holding 
sway in human society. But their days are 
numbered and there arc signs to show that 
their influence and power would soon pass 
away into the hands of the shudras, — ^thc 
Iflibourcrs of the field, the workers of the 
factories, those of the lowest strata of the 
society who had hitherto formed the 
grist for the capitalists’ mills. He further 
foretold that the shudras would rise with 
their ploughs and sickles and hammers and 
would hold the reins of society. 

The victory of Bolshevik Russia over 
Germany prognosticates fairly well that in 
future communistic Russia is going to 
dominate over modem Europe, and her 
ideology is going to influence deeply the 
re-shaping of the social life of the next 
generation. 

In India, too, we cannot escape the re- 
percussion of this new movement. Already 
there arc ample signs in the form of com- 
munistic movements, labour movements, 
kishan movements and such others, which 
go to show which way the wind is blow- 
ing. Swamiji even asserted that a new India 
should arise from the farms and market- 
places, from labourers’ grovelling huts and 
coolies miserable dens. And the classes 
must either give their full aid to the rising 
masses or disappear to the inane. It is 
going to be and none can check the onrush 
of the tidal wave. The British government, 
the master of modem India, is itself the 
product of vaishya mentality, the shop- 
keepers brain. It shall have to yield place 
to the power which will be bom of the new 
shudia movement. 

But there is one danger inherent in this 
shudra movoment. If the shudra rises as a 
shudra, devoid of the cultii e of the upper 
classes, then it v/ould be quite likely | that 
under his sway emphasis would be laid on 
the gross physical aspect of life and the old 


spiritual culture of India would get buried 
under the debris of materialism ; and in that 
case, old India will die and in its place would 
be bom a new hybrid India. That would 
indeed be a great loss, not dnly to India 
proper but to the whole world also. India’s 
great contribution to the larger humanity has 
ever been her spiritual culture. From' pre- 
historic time India has been sending out from 
age to age, her messengers of spiritual culture 
to the outer world and thereby she raised 
the tone of life to a lofty strain. So naturally 
with her spiritual death, it is the world at 
large which would be poorer for the catas- 
trophe. 

Hence to save India from this terrible 
cataclysm there is but one alternative : The 
classes must hand down their spiritual culture 
to the shudras, the shudras must be 
enlightened and enlivened by the light of the 
spiritual culture of the Vedas. Even from 
now, if members of the upper classes begin 
to feel for the masses and make provision 
not only for their intellectual education and 
material prosperity, but also for their spiritual 
culture and proper religious understanding, 
then only we can hope for a glorious future. 

The keynote of the spiritual culture of the 
Vedas as embodied in the Vedanta or Ihe 
tipavishad;t, can very well be e.vpressed in a 
few words : The ultimate reality of this 
universe is a spiritual principle, Brahman: 
the phenomenal aspect of the universe may 
have a relative or pragmatic value but is not 
an absolute verity; each individual soul is 
in essence of that divine spiritual principle 
and the growth or evolution of life lies in 
the progressive realization of that ])otrnliaI 
divinity of man through his clear intellectual 
understanding and conscious ethical be- 
haviour in the society. In short, the spiritual 
culture of the Vedas meant the awakening of 
the spiritual consciousness in man which 
would evaluate things in the new light and 
bring about the redemption of man from 
bondages of material nature through love 
and service. 

Thfa spirit of Vedanta is in full accord with 
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the spirit of modem communism or socialism. 
Vedanta also aflSrms with great emphasis that 
all men and women are essentially equal and 
possess the same inherent right for the 
enjoyment of life. Any distinction among 
men brought about by race, colour or sex is 
only superficial apd, therefore, not real. All 
men being essentially of the same spiritual 
principle, atvum, must get equal opportunities 
for self-expression and also for the enjoyment 
of the goods of the world. In that sense a 
government must truly be of the people and 
for the people, even as it is envisaged in 
Red Russia. No one part or group of men 
should ever try to dominate over the rest for 
scif-aggrandizement. The members of the 
government should consider themselves truly 
as servants of the people and not as their 
masters, as they do in India. 

But there is a great difference in the 
fundamentals between the Vcdantic outlook 
of the human society and that of communism. 
Whcii:a.s the latter tries to base its principles 
on the pliysical aspects of life, the former 
bases itself on the eternal spiritual verity of 
the atman. If we say that all men are equal 
purely from the physical or intellectual stand- 
point, then certainly it is far from the truth. 
All men are not equal, either physically o/ 
mentally. We all know that men, both in- 
dividually and racially, arc of different physi- 
cal calibre and intellectual capacities. And 
for that very reason the strong and the 
intelligent always rule over the weak and the 
dullard. This is the law of nature on her 
physical side, the law of the jungle. More- 
over, if wc do not accept any spiritual basis 
of life or of Nature no other view of life can 
alter this law, as that wdll be false and unreal. 
So coinmunism or socialism of any complexion 
lhat denies the spiritual verities of life and 
tries to base its pseudo-philosophy on a 
purely economical, social, or political basis, 
is bound to fail in the long run. 

The real equality of man, nay, of all life. 


is in the spiritual plane. It is because all 
men are of the same atman, that all moral 
codes enjoin the practice of certain virtues 
like non-injury, love, charity, and self- 
restraint. All ethical philosophers believe 
that our sense of the good, like our sense of 
the beautiful, is innate and fundamental, and 
the moral development of man must lie in 
the line of the progressive realization of the 
good. Vedanta identifies the good with the 
true and the beautiful, Satyam, Shivam, 
Sundaram, And it constitutes the very soul 
of ourselves. Hence we intuit its existence. 
Therefore, evidently it will be a false philo- 
sophy, if we try to base our moral principles 
purely upon economical or utilitarian basis, 
as that can never ennoble our moral nature 
or improve our moral character. Can utility 
improve our aesthetic sense ? Obviously not. 
So also the utilitarian attitude cannot really 
improve our moral nature or refine our ethical 
sense. The greatest moral men of the world 
were saints and sages, and not politicians or 
businessmen. Hence it is a plain fact that 
men can never be made truly moral or 
ethical, unless they are taught to base their 
lives on spiritual truth njid are disciplined by 
spiritual principles. Further, a society that 
is loose in moral disciplines and is cut away 
from ethical moorings, is bound to lapse into 
barbarity in the long run. So it is highly 
important for all social icaders to have a 
clear understanding of the rundamenlal basis 
of human society and huniac life as well. It 
is Vedanta that can afford a rational and 
satisfactory explanation of t] leir fundamental 
basis. Therefore, in India Ih e would-be com- 
munist must cease to sock giiii lance or inspira- 
tion from Moscow? rather, he\ should go back 
to the Upanishads for light -and lead, and 
show to the world a new type «of communism 
or socialism, which alone can siivc humanity 
from lapsing back to barbarity. And thus 
our shudras also can be brahii linized and 
saved. 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BHARATA’S 

FIFTY VOLUMES 

By St. Nihal Singh 

{Continued) 


4. Tho Power-house of Our Culture 

Not till a few years ago did I realize, 
with any degree of adequacy, the relation- 
ship that exists between Father Himalya 
and our culture. This dawning came to me 
while 1 was voyaging through the heavens 
arching over Uttarakhanda — the sacred region 
of the north. I was going about in an 
aeroplane lent me by an acquaintance. 
Tushpak’ (floweret or flowerlike), I called 
it, in memory of the air-chariot that had 
brought Sri Ramachandra back home from 
Lanka after he had freed it from the tyranny 
of the blood-bibbing ogres. 

During the three days I was up in the air 
(ill, to me, a wholly new sense) the malted 
locks of the motherland’s mighty guardsman 
and I were near as never before. If I were 
only to break the glass through which 1 
peered seemingly simultaneously at sky and 
earth, and put out my hand, my finger-tips 
would, I felt, be purified for ever by touch, 
however fugitive, with one of his snow- 
strewn strands. 

One look at the rock-ribbed springs and 
streams down,f down below that finally 
emerge as Gania Mai froffi Rama’s last stop 
on earth — Deoprayag (originally Deva- 
prayaga)— and I understood, in all their 
poetic imagery, a series of hoary traditions 
concerning the celestial rivers first century 
(or, according to another version, first 
millennium) upon earth. This she spent 
going round and round Lord Shiva’s dishevel- 
led, ash-smeared locks. Why did| the 
fabricator /of that fancy proclaim that .she 
ever qui^ed them? There she was, still 


wandering among them. So, at least, it 
seemed to me flying up in the heavens. 

Crag and crest, vale and down, tarn and 
lake, pine-clad shelf, ledge and rolling 
heights, lying a thousand or maybe five 
thousand and more feet above fields of all 
shapes and at all angles, had I seen in many 
parts of the world. The ever-changing pros- 
pect in the inner Himalyan region exerted, 
however, a tug at my heart that that heart 
never experienced elsewhere. 

Here, to the physical beauty, was added 
spiritual splendour. This combination was 
matchless — ^magical. 

In other pwrts of the world man had 
striven to steal power that Nature has con- 
cealed in water. This he had done to caiw 
for creature comforts. 

Here man had studied the life history of 
a drop of moisture. He became cognizant 
of its ascent heavenwards — ascent real, 
though invisible to the eye — even the eye 
illumined by science. He had perceived that 
same drop, divested of all pollution, falling 
upon the earth and fructifying it. That cycle 
had continued — ceaselessly. 

So man, snuggled in one or another of 
Himalya’s multitudinous laps, had applied to 
the superphysical the lesson he had learnt 
from the physical. Studying the arts and 
sciences of exalting the imperishable being 
within him, he had manufactured for that 
purpose an unending variety of hoists. Each 
of them was fitted with the power of propul- 
sion that operated without external motiva- 
tion or manipulation. 

« • « 

As the summer rains of 1898 were drench- 
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ing the heights known as Almora, the hillmen 
living on that Himalyan range were witness- 
ing a sight such as had never before been 
vouchsafed them or their forbears. Up the 
cart-road, still primitive, were being borne, 
from the nearest railhead, numerous packing 
cases. Strapped ,to the back by ropes slung 
athwart his forehead, each of them was being 
conveyed by a short but sturdy carrier to 
an estate that had just come under the 
occupation of a Sahib and his mem (short 
for ‘ma’am’, itself diminutive for ‘madam’). 

There, when opened, the case was yielding 
masses of tiny slicks of lead. One end of 
each was crested with a letter of the English 
alphabet, or some other mystic sign or 
symbol. Or mayhap the packing case was 
found to contain a roller that bore marks of 
having been used for inking type, or some 
part of a printing-press. 

A person possessed of some experience of 
the use that civilized man makes of such 
objects would have shouted : 

‘What madness, this ! Who but a lunatic 
would think ( is “think” really the word ? ) 
of setting up a printing-press in this remote 
spot.^ Judging from the number of boxes 
and cases, it is, moreover, going to be an 
establishment of some size. 

‘What can be the object behind that 
endeavour ? Hardly one in a hundred 
thousand persons or thereabouts could ‘ell 
one English letter apart from another. Who, 
then, was to benefit from such activity? 
Who ever heard of such madness ?’ 

* * ♦ 

Such a brain wave could have originated 
only with a man of the Swami Vivekananda’s 
perceptions and daring. Who else could have 
found men with the material resources and 
spiritual enthusiasms to help him to establish 
a printing establishment in that rcinote 
place ? This was to be, in fact, a small part 
of the equipment for a cultural power-house 
in the heart of the Himalyas. 

Given the leader, a cycle is soon com- 
pressed in the East, slow-moving in alien 
sight, into a semester. Hardly had the ink 


on the notice suspending the publication of 
the Prabuddha Bhamta magazine sine die 
dried in Madras, in June 1898, when the press 
had been transported from the steaming plains 
of that presidency to these cool heights, 
nearly 1,500 miles distant, by rail and road ; 
and work on the August number was in hand. 
^Compositors were setting up ‘copy’ turned 
out mostly by men clad in the sanyasi’s 
ochrc-colourcd robes. Soon, sticks and 
galleys were being proofed ; proofs were being 
revised ; the corrections were being made ; 
pages were being locked into forms; forms 
were being made fast in the press and inked ; 
hillmen were turning the handle ; off were 
coming printed pages; the binders were 
stacking pages in correct sequence and sewing 
them ; and each finished copy was being 
wrapped, addressed, and posted to some 
town in India, or maybe in the United States, 
or Canada, or Britain. 

An almond-coloured slip inserted between 
the greeny cover and the first page expressed 
the publisher's regrets for the delay in getting 
out the first number of the (revivified) 
Prabuddhc Bhurata and the 'bad printing’. 
These, he explained, were ‘the unavoidable* 
consequences 'of having to bring up the press 
and materials from the plains’, mostly in far- 
away Madras, to ‘a height of about 6,000 feet 
above the sea level and then’ rushing ‘inex- 
perienced hands with the work’. 

To me, with my schor^>lboy*s toe already 
upon the journalistic ladder, this explanation 
seemed gratuitous. For that time (August 
1808) the printing was not at all bad. 
Examining that issue (No. 1 of Vol. Ill) 
today, almost exactly forty-seven years later, 
I am of the opinion that the men who carried 
out the Swami’s behest to produce the 
magazine from this newly established 
Himalyan power-house of culture performed 
almost a miracle. 

* * • 

I attribute this miracle to 

i (1) Vivekananda’s inspiring leadership, 
his burning enthusiasm, and sleep- 
less vigil ; 
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(2) his unerring judgement of human 
values ; 

(3) his free recognitiort of Indian weak- 
nesses; and 

(4) his freedom from colour and race 
bias in choosing helpers to enable 
our people to become self-sufficing. 

The two persons who, between them, bore 
the bnint of this transition, were an English- 
woman and her husband — ^Mrs. C. E. and 
Captain J. TI. Sevier. Their beings had 
been cast in materialism bred in modern 
industrialism, but they felt within them an 
irresistible impulse towards spiritual develop- 
ment. Some one in their social circle had 
carried to them, in the spring of 1898, 
tidings of an Tndian Yogi* who was dis- 
coursing, in faultless, fluent English, upon 
the ways conducive to self-realization, in a 
fashionable London drawing-room. Thither 
they speeded. As they were departing after 
the talk rather than lecture, the wife (women 
are often more intuitive than men) .said, 
‘This is the guide for whom we have been 
searching; his is the path — ^thc path of 
monism {advaita ) — ^that we have been seek- 
ing’. Assenting, the husband replied, in a 
tone of finality, ‘Now the quest is over’. 

In no time at all a strangely complex 
relationship was formed. In matters per- 
taining to the spirit, Viveknnanda was the 

gnosta — the illuminated ^the enlightened — 

therefore, the guide or guru, to bonrow a 
term from the. most ancient of all civilized 
speeches. In matters pertaining to physic;al 
welfare, he was, nevertheless, the Seviers* 
child, mature in years and wisdom, but 
utterly wanting in the rudiments of husband- 
ing his physical resources. If some one did 
not intervene, he, through extravagance of 
the most bankrupting kind, would soon 
consume that grand body given him by 
Nature — a body that, strangely enough, he 
himself had sedulously cultivated by exercise 
during his boyhood and early manhood years. 

Never before had a good oman been led 
bv her maternal instincts to assumcA an 
obligation that called for such ceaseless 
vigilance and drew upon the art and science 


of management, quite to the degree that Mrs. 
Sevier had been. In the purely personal 
sphere the Master could be — ^was often, in 
fact — ^unmanageable. ^ 

Captain Sevier was, however, always at 
hand — always, that is, till the call came to 
him in the inner recesses of the Ilimalyas to 
step across the threshold invisible to the 
unillumined eye leading into a world that 
to that eye is completely hidden. The 
father in him strove, in conjniiclion with 
his wife, to save the Swami’s body as long 
as possible from premature destruction — to 
save him for the sake of India and of 

humanity as a whole. 

# * « 

Sevier it was who largely executed tlio 
Master’s design to shift what I call the 
cultural power-house some fifty miles further 
into the Hiinalyan recesses. The elevation 
to be chosen was to be about 7,000 feet abov.'. 
the sea level. There even mortal frames 
conceived in cold latitudes could thrive. 
There bodies ushered into existence in our 
own India would, when acclimatized, function 
with vitality and vigour hardly possible upon 
the furnacc-like plains. 

Vivekananda’s ideal was ‘global’ — universal. 
While he wished to uplift his own country- 
men — to make them the equals of any and 
all nationals — he also desired to silence that 
miserable refrain : 

Oh, East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet. 

Himself a univcr.salist, he was bent uixni 
building up a brotherhood — a sisterhood — 
of the two, created as one by Providence 
but sundered by man’s own perversity. 

The Swami had himself searched the 
hills further to the north-west, at whose fed 
1 was born, for a likely spot for locating this 
cultural centre. While on his way to Murrcc, 
he tarried, in fact, for a spell, at the garden- 
house of a distant kinsman of mine — ^Sardar 
Sujjan Singh, who used the ivealth he had 
acquired to build institutions essential for the 
promotion of social welfare. Much to niy 
regret, however, this quest in those particular 
Himalyan ranges, proved ipfructuous. 
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Far from well at the time, the Swami 
decided to le^ve that job to the Seviers. To 
them he gave, as a guide, one of his beloved 
and trusted disciples — the Swami Swarupa- 
nanda. 

Swarupananda had but recently been 
initiated into the, Rsimakrishna Order, bound- 
ed by Vivekananda for the purpose of serving 
Mother India’s sons and daughters in health, 
ailment, and epidemic, in conditions of 
poverty and plague — to them normal — and, 
on occasions, when the very forces of natin*c 
seemed to be leagued together to destroy 
them, their houses and their cattle. Thes:? 
sanyasis — neither ‘monk’, nor ‘mendicant* is 
an apiM)site translation of this Sanskrit term 
— were also to labour for the good of humanity 
outside India, particularly by carrying to 
peoples in both hemispheres the spiritual 
heritage that is ours merely by birth in this 
land blessed by saints and sages from the 
beginning of time. 

Swarupananda-to-be had at first taken to 
journalism. The Davm that he edited from 
Calcutta indicated the direction in which 
his mind ran — the longing for a new material, 
social, and spiritual order. It was a fitting 
prelude 'to the service that was in store for 
him in TIimalya. As wc shall soon sec, in 
his hand was placed the loose end of the 
rope with which was rung the tocsin design- 
ed by Vivekananda to awaken India. 

Between them Captain and Mrs. Sevier 
and Swarupananda discovered a parcel of 
land at an elevation of 6,800 feet. Situated 
some fifty miles east of Almora — then the end 
of the cart-road and now the motor-road 
terminus — ^it was heavily wooded. Framed 
in trees were wide, uninterrupted views of 
Father Hjmalya’s eternally cmiinc-clad head 
and shoulders. 

The way to the estate lay through high 
forest. It went up the mountain side and 
down to the trough through which sped 
torrents during the rainy season. 

Without waiting for the Swami’s sanction, 
the Seviers bought the estate in March 1899, 
and executed the necessary deeds. Ratify- 
jng the choicep he named the place Mayavati 


and appointed it the nerve-centre of the 
Advaita Ashrama. 

Here is Vivekananda’s own explanation of 
the aims this cultural power-house was meant 
to serve : 

In Whom is the Universe, Wfho is in the Universe, 
Who is the Universe, In Whom is the Soul, Who is the 
^ul. Who is the Soul of man, knowing Him, and there- 
fore the Universe, as our Self, alone extinguishes all fear, 
brings an end to misery, and leads to infinite freedom. 
^V}lerever there has been expansion m love or progress 
in well-being of individuals or numbers, it has been 
through the pcioeption, realisation and the practicali- 
satioii of the Eternal Tratli , — the Onenen of AU^ Beingt. 
‘Dependence is misery. Independence is happiness.’ 
The Advaita is the only system which gives unto man 
complete possession of himself, takes off all dependence 
and its associated superstitions, thus making us brave 
to suffer, brave to do, and m the long run attain to 
Absolute Freedom. 

Hitherto it lias not been possible to preach this Noble 
Truth entirely free from tlie settings of dualistic weak- 
ness; this alone, wc are convinced, explains why it has 
not been o|>erative and useful to mankind at large. 

To give this ONE TRUTH a freer and fuller scope 
in elevating the lives of individuals and leavening the 
mass of mankind, we start this Advaita Ashrama on 
the Himalayan heights, the land of its first expression. 

Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free from all super-' 
sUtions and weakening contaminations. Here will be 
taught and practised nothing but the Doctrine of Unity, 
pure and simple; and though in entire sympathy with 
aJl the other systems, this Ashrama is dedicated to 
Advaita and Advaita alone. 

To Mayavati were soon shifted the 
Prabiuldka Bharafa offices. The editor, since 
B. 11. Rajam Iyer’s departure, always a 
figure in ochre-hiied robes, has had his eyrh 
there ever since. There his assistants have 
re.sided in summer coolness and winter frost. 
There the editorials and other notes, reviews, 
and notices of books have been written ; and 
the articles commissioned or sent in from 
the outside have been examined and, wher- 
ever necessary, edited. 

Till 1924 the printing was done there. 
While the circulation expanded, however, 
the communications remained primitive. In 
that year it was decided, therefore, to 
transfer the physical production of the 
magazine to Calcutta. Its intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual circuit has, nevertheless, 
continued to begin and to close in that 
cultural power-house in the inner Almora 
Hiinalya. 


{To be eontmued) 



Asia and Europe 

Bt Dr. Dhirendra N. Bot, MA., Ph. D. 


The attitude with which the European 
people used to deal with the people of Asia 
during the first millennium of the Christian 
eni or before was, highly respectful and 
appreciative. The East was then not as 
large as the whole continent of Asia itself. It 
stood then only fur thiit portion of south- 
western corner of Asia which was contiguous 
to southern Europe. Geographically it was 
quite appropriate as any world map will show, 
on the part of Europe, particularly southern 
Europe, to call this portion of land East. 
By East was meant, as the Old Testament 
tells us, the countries east of Canaan or 
modern Palestine. These were the ancient 
lands of Babylonia, Persia, Arabia, and 
India. The early Christians of Europe used 
to feel deeply inspired by the very thought 
of this £)ust which, according to them, was 
inhabited by the magi or wise men of the 
time. Up to the period of the Middle Ages 
they always entertained a lofty view of 
everything associated with it. When the 
most devout of these Christians known as 
the Crusaders came successively in huge 
swarms to wage their holy wars against the 
Saracens and saw, with their own eyes, what 
formerly appeared to them like fairy-tales, 
which if true, would make any land as good 
as paradise, the incredible splendour and 
prosiHJrity of the East, their old feeling of 
admiration and reverence was further in- 
tensified. Those Europeans who were living 
at home heard from the returning Crusaders 
of things about the East they could hardly 
imagine. It had almost a maddening effect 
upon the people of Europe, stimulating their 
adventurous spirit to the highest degree. 
All talked about the East. Many were fired 
w'ilh the zeal of visiting the wonderful land 
and seeing its splendour and prosperity. 
There was, however, at that time, no easy 
means of communication with the East. The 


caravan traffic by way of the Syrian desert, 
which was the usual means, often involved 
great risks to travellers who might any time 
become victims of organized brigandage. 
Nevertheless, their zeal for travel did noL 
suffer the least abatement. They came and 
saw the East, those who succeeded in brav- 
ing the perik of the journey, and were 
convinced. 

But one thing happened. They saw in 
the East not the proverbial magi of wh«s«‘ 
profound wisdom and erudition they had 
heard so much. The East was rightly next 
to the holy land of Canaan in its holiness a:i 
well as being sanctified as the birth-place oi' 
these Biblical wise men. But they forgo; 
all about them, their eyes being literall\ 
dazzled by the immeasurable luxuries ami 
splendour amidst which they saw' the people 
live. They saw the East in the new light, 
and thought no more of its w'isdom.^ Weall): 
of the East took its place and became a 
temptation. Greed came inevitably ami 
they got busy to devise means of shariuis 
.something of it. Bapid rise of trade and 
commerce between them followed and they 
began to have the taste of the Orient’.^ 
wealth. Naturally the appetite grew, being 
whetted by newer and finer importations. 
But the problem of traffic was too baffiing 
for them to get it duly satisfied. The routes 
were often blocked by frct‘bcotcrs who exacted 
a heavy toll on the business or mercilessly 
attacked the traders. Sometimes these 
routes were closed altogether and new routes 
had to be searched for. They must have 
some routes anyhow to carry the precious 
goods to Europe, and be happy and pros- 
perous. It was the only thing which com- 
pletely obsessed their mind and soul. The 
East came to be known as an immense store- 
house of incomparably useful goods for 
material comfort and enjoyment, it 
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not the wise people of the East but its rich 
possessions that evoked their strongest 
interest. Good-bye to the wisdom of the 
east and all hkil to its wealth and splendour ! 
This naturally involved a change in their 
attitude towards the people of the East 
whom' their incipient greed requiiH'd to treat 
differently to simplify the otherwise none too 
easy process of deprivation and satisfaction. 

The East began to expand with the ex- 
pansion of their trade and commerce. The 
trade that was more or less confined to the 
iVfesopotamiaii hintcrlaqd and Arabia where, 
along with the local products, Wre also 
available multitudes of precious Indian goods 
of excellent quality, only provided fresh 
incentives to reach India for direct business 
contact. But the Arabs who had then the 
supreme control over both the caravan and 
the .sea-going routes did not prove helpful to 
ihat end as it went contrary to their own 
business intere.st. They closed the routes to 
India against the European traders. So the 
latter began searching for new routes. 

Meanwhile the Christian missionaries from 
I’iiirope, in course of thei:* wide* travel for 
holy eviiiigelical propagation, had seen and 
reported to their people at home the wealth 
nf India, — the wealth before which what they 
had hitherto seen and admired in the Near 
iilast was but a pale and meagre side-show, 
r'oupled with this the great Jesuit Father 
Marco Polo brought on a new stupendous 
Ihrill of joy to the West by his disco verj^ of 
the glorious land of Cathay or China. His 
report about the wealth and splendour of this 
marvellous country was by no means less 
sensational to the West than what it had seen 
and heard of India. China, however, had 
hitherto been almost an unknown land to 
Europeans owing to the absence of any trade 
Illation similar to what existed between India 
and Europe. The story of her immense 
wealth was no doubt verj' exciting to 
Europeans, but she was still a far too hazy 
^d to the latter and hence comparatively 
less coveted than India. India remained 
Iheir highest attraction. By the East was 
jtill m eant chiefly India. How to reach that 


blessed land was the most dominant idea 
that prevailed in the fifteenth century 
Europe. A series of explorations began for 
new routes to India. Some sought the north- 
west passage along the Arctic shores of 
Siberia, some by way of the Caspian Sea, 
and some again by way of the great Atlantic. 
They were prepared even to circumnavigate 
the world for a .*-ca-TOute to India and thus 
to circumvent tlie clever Arabs who stood 
in their way. 1'hc great adventures of Dias, 
Covilhao, Columbus. Cabot, Vasco da Gama, 
Magellan. Jenkinson, Frobisher, and many 
others were undertaken with that one single 
object in view. — a new route to India. In 
<*our.se of their long perilous exploration, 
whenever some new land was discovered it 
was taken for India. That was how the 
group of islands in the Atlantic which 
Columbus first saw in course of his explora- 
tion got its name West Indies and how the 
inhabitants of America came to be known as 
Indians. Similarly, the inhabitants of the 
group of islands which Magellan discovered 
ill the Pacific and which was given the name 
of th(‘ Philippines after the then Spanish 
king, Philip II, received the name of Indies 
or Indiaius. Columbus, of course, discovered, 
in course of his search for India, a new con- 
tinent for Europe, but unfortunately, he died 
ignorant of the fact that he had done so. 
'lie believed’, .says H. G. AVells, ‘to the day 
of his death, that he had sailed round the 
world to Asia'. Mageilun was killed by an 
Indio before he could know that the 
Philippines did not form a part of India. 
Neither of them succeeded in reaching this 
most coveted land. But it was the great 
Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama who 
finally succeeded in discovering a sea-route 
to India by way of the South African coast 
and returned triumphantly after thirty-two 
months with a letter from a Hindu king, as 
a positive proof of his grand exploratory 
achievement, — ^a letter which was WTittcii on 
a golden leaf gladly welcoming the stranger. 
Thai^ was a great occasion, a red-letter day to 
the Portuguese people, nay the whole of 
Europe, for wild rejoicing. That night’, says 
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Winwood Reade in his illustrious book The 
Martyrdom of Man, ‘all the houses of Lisbon 
were illuminated ; the gutters ran with wine ; 
the skies for miles round were reddened with 
the light of bonfires’. 

As direct and close contact with India 
became thus possible the boundaries of the 
East also began to recede. Formerly India 
was known only by her western region with 
which the Arabs had their trade relation, 
and to Europe by the East was meant more 
or less hazily as far as there. A fuller 
knowledge of the size of India through close 
contact made the East become larger in 
European conception. It became immensely 
larger still with the addition of the vast land 
of China which too gradually began to rouse 
the interest of the European adventurers as 
the missionary reports of her unlimited wealth 
and the easy opportunity to grab it reached 
Europe. Similarly the other countries of 
north-eastern and eastern Asia came one 
after another to be included in the East. 
Even the numerous large and small islands 
stretching southward like a sort of long dis- 
joined chain of lands and forming the dividing 
line between the Indian Ocean and the great 
Pacific were included. Many more islands 
again lying in the vast space of the southern 
Pacific began to be mentioned in connection 
with the various peoples of Asia. Such 
peoples as the Polynesians and the Melane- 
sians who inhabit these islands suggest by 
their very names their social kinship with 
Asia. Had not Australia, with the neigh- 
bouring South-sea islands under its sway, 
become a land of the whites it might have 
remained known along with the East, there- 
by making it appear more like a part of it 
than otherwise. 

Thus the little East, which originally was 
rightly called so by its immediate West, a 
mere part of southern Europe, and which 
once stood for only such countries of Asia as 
Persia, Arabic, and India has been made to 
stand for the whole, of Asi; not excluding 
even its far-flung island stretches in the South 
and in the farther east. Its legitimate 
boundaries disappeared as more and more 


beautiful and prosperous lands inhabited by 
yet stranger peoples, each possessing its own 
peculiar culture and civilization, were gradu- 
ally revealed through it to the West, opening 
up greater and yet greater opportunities for 
exploitation. By the East was meant land of 
wealth and splendour, land* of golden oppor- 
tunities. Wherever these were found by the 
European adventurers, in course of their 
search for more and more, there was the 
East. Thus the East grew up to be identi- 
fied with the whole of Asia. 

The West had also undergone a similar, 
though perhaps not simultaneous, process of 
expansion. It originally meant that small 
|K>rtion of southern Europe which fostered a 
conglomerate tradition of Hcbrew-llomanic 
infiuenccs. By this portion was meant chiefly 
such countries as Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
All the earliest historical personages who 
sought adventures into the blessed East 
belonged to these countries. They were first 
to penetrate into the East and press farther 
on and on while making their huge piles for 
home. Others on the north and north-east 
of Europe got .scent of this highly profitable 
adventure much later. Before the Anglo- 
Saxon people of the north could reach the 
shores of .southern Asia the adventurers from 
Spain and Portugal, especially the Catholic 
missionaries who were always their brave 
associates if not forc-ninners, had alrc^ady 
known and entered far beyond the limits of 
greater India and had engaged themselves in 
their favourite business. They had already 
known not only China but even as far as 
Korea and Japan where they were making 
rapid headway in fulfilling their mission. So 
while by the West was still meant the coastal 
Latin countries of southern Europe, more 
especially the Italian and the Iberian penin- 
sulas, the East had acqyired almost the full 
size of Asia. The Anglo-Saxons came to 
know of this great East a little later, and the 
other racial groups from the rest of Europe 
knew of it later still. As the various racial 
groups from the different parts of Europe 
gradually developed, more or less, a uniform 
interest in this East, as they all were moved 
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by the same intense desire for its wealth and 
power, there soon appeared some sort of 
unity of spirit among them to make the 
sharply dividM Europe feel as one under the 
common name of the West. ‘It is only by 
contact with the East’, says J, H. Nicholson 
in his Remaking *of Natio7is, ‘that the West 
has come to feel itself in any sense a unity*. 
Something like the idea of brothcrs-in-exploi- 
tation made Europe become the one great 
West. Rightly or wrongly this West is thus 
Europe’s own making. This would have 
been a credit, a great achievement on the 
part of the various nations of Europe, if this 
unity was caused by a healthy motive. That 
it was not so requires little explanation. The 
superficial unity of Europe cannot conceal for 
long the sharp underlying differences among 
its various nations. The repercussions of such 
negative unity have caused Europe to plunge 
ill periodical blood-baths culminating in the 
present terrible Armageddon. This is, of 
course, a most painful way of bringing about 
disillusionment. But it appears to be inevit- 
able. 

Whatever that might be in the case of the 
West growing up to be identical with the 
whole of Europe, and even more, it is certain 
that the East was not Asia's own making. 
The West made it so. Asia did not under- 
stand it. All throughout her long and glori- 
ous history she had carefully and silently 
nurtured in her bosom a rich variety of 
peoples, each possessing its own peculiar 
culture and civilization and recognizing and 
tolerating other people’s differences. She did 
not understand the West imposing upon her 
various peoples and their civilizations one 
single name to be treated and judged 
together. She did not understand it because 
she did not realize the motive of the West 
before it was too late, — ^the motive with 
which the latter came to meet her. It 
became clear to her only when she found 
herself robbed of her glorious position in 
wealth and power, when she had become 
weak and helpless before the aggressive West. 
Failing to assert herself Asia accepted the 
positi on imposed upon her. She became the 
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East. All her different parts of the Land in 
the north, east, south, and west, all her 
different peoples, all her different civilizations 
became the East. The West said it so and 
it was so. Asia has thus become the East 
even to the Australians, the South Africans, 
and the Americans of both north and south,, 
as the Westerners from Europe have settled 
in these distant regions of Earth. Their land 
positions might be quite different from one 
another to show their different directional 
relations with Asia, but still to all of them 
Asia is the East. The geographical anomaly 
cannot stand before the sombre decree of the 
West. And Asia is now not only the East 
to the West but to all, that is, to the north, 
to the south, and even to the East itself. 

This extravagant expansion of the little 
East, originally in the south-west comer of 
Asia, in total disregard of the geographical 
anomaly involved therein represented only 
the whim of self-consciousness that was fast 
overtaking the manhood of Europe through 
its sordid acquisition of Asia’s wealth and its 
cruel usurpation of power over her various 
civilized peoples. The East has since then 
been simply a matter of attitude rather than 
latitude and longitude. 

That attitude has mellowed the apparent 
inconsistency of the part becoming the whole 
merely through the popular usage of ages. 
Asia is the East now for all, whether rightly 
or wrongly, it does not matter. Time has set 
that question aside. The glory that is East 
is the glory of the West ; the rest of the world 
moves round it in spell-bound acquiescence. 
Asia is not the problem because it is a fact 
of geography, but the East is because it is not 
a fact. The East is a dream of an excessive 
desire, — a dream that has become an estab- 
lished reality through its role as a satisfies 
The West is the desire and the East its source 
of satisfaction. Until and unless the desire 
dissolves the dream continues its pose of 
reality. Asia will still take time to shed her 
inglorious garb of the East. Even if the 
West^ is now showing signs of disintegration 
and dissolution under the hard and relentless 
impact of the two neat world-wara. tfim ;> 
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no immedinte likelihood of the East shrink- 
ing back to its small and relative character. 
The world learns rather slowly to forget its 
long accustomed way. While it holds to that 
way one has to let Asia go by the name of 
the East, especially in her social, political 
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and cultural bearings. 1*116 problem of our 
international relations, therefore, has to be 
discussed still in terms of the East and the 
West, much as one may dislike 'the anomaly 
and the implications in which Kipling was 
pleased to use them. 


FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO CAPE COMORIN 

Bt a Wandbrbr 

To ivander is to get education . — (ioethc 


Perched on an Ashrama in the Himalayas, 
1 would very often be thinking wistfully of 
the Cape on the farthest comer of India. 
Cape Comorin — what a grand view does it 
command ! Standing on this Land’s End of 
India you can see the three seas meet — the 
Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Bay of Bengal. You can see from here the 
glorious sunrise and the enchanting sunset. 
And the temple at Cape Comorin, it is superb ! 
The image inside — the image of the Virgin 
Gk)ddess — beggars all description ! These 
words in praise of Cape Comorin I had often 
heard, and they fired my susceptible imagi- 
nation. 1 must se(* the Cape ! But many 
desires rise in our hearts, and they melt away 
automatically, for you cannot afford to run 
after the fulfilment of every desire. I thought 
this my desire to see the Cape also would 
subside as a Jaw of nature. But nay, I was 
mistaken in this notion. For I found it was 
surging and swelling w^ithin myself, till it 
took' a definite shape and was pressing me 
irresistibly for action. When your desires 
are strong, circumstances also come to your 
help. I found it particularly true in this 
case of mine. So, one day. I found myself 
moving from the north to the south— K>ut on 
pilgrimage. 


Going up and down the steep ascent and 
the deep descent for a few days, I ifeund 
myself at a Railway Station at the foot of 
the Himalayas. Here you were amidst a 


crowded medley of people — rushing, bustling, 
all in haste. And you met with so many 
persons in khaki uniform. Staying in the 
interior of the Himalayas, one did nut exactly 
know how the world was going on. IIen:% 
for the first time, the thought forced itself on 
me what a great war had been raging in the 
world — its influence invading even the peac>* 
of the Himalayas! This gave me a mild 
shock. I was quite happy in my Himalayan 
abode, would I be the same man in the whir! 
rx)ol of the present world ? Some were telling 
me that travelling was very, very diflicuh 
nowadays and it was not wise for me to 
undertake the pilgrimage in these war times. 
I saw it advertised in many papers — ‘Travel 
only if you must’. Was my pilgrimage s(» 
urgent a necessity that I could justify myscll 
in defying all these warnings } Yes, it wa^ 
an absolute necessity with me. For it was a 
long-standing desire. An opportunity had 
opened up for its fulfilment. I must noi 
falter. I must go. 

« « # 

I was in the holy city of Benares— -Benares, 
as old as the Vedic period, the spiritual capital 
of India and the seat of great God Vishwa- 
nath. But this time I found that centre of 
gravity of Benares had shifted to Nagwa— 
four miles away from the city proper — ^where 
a big sacrificial ceremony was being per- 
formed. Hundreds of persons were going to 
that place, and the topic of conversation 
eveiywhere related to that. Some said that 
the rite had been imderfulrpn fn hrinir about 
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‘world peace*. Some said it was a part of 
propaganda for this and that ! In order to 
bring peace to the war-weary world to have 
recourse to a sacrificial rite ! and that in the 
year of grace I04f5 2 — it was hard to believe. 
So there was enough room for conjecture, 
guess, and speculation. Though the subject 
of talk was the same, it was amusing to hear 
how different persons looked at the thing 
from different standpoints. As I went by a 
boat over the Ganges, to the venue of the 
sacrifice, I found many fellow-passengers 
warmed up with conversation. Some were 
discussing as to how many lakhs of rupees 
were being spent for the whole show, some 
criticizing the management for various acta 
of commission and omission, while one-^ 
Brahmin priest — enumerating the gifts and 
presents the Brahmin priests would get. A 
Bengali young man, assuming on himself the 
responsibility of the nation's wclfart*. enthu- 
siastically said, Tt is a folly that so much 
money should be spent on a religious show, 
for burning ghee ! This is the reason why 
nur country is in such a miserable condition.' 
He went on talking, talking, and monopoliz- 
ing the whole conversation. It was evening. 
The sound of bells from various temples was 
coming across the waters. Many devotees 
were seated on the bank in prayer or in a 
prayerful mood. I wanted to be in tune with 
the atmosphere — so I was silent. But thi.s 
garniloiis young man wanted to drag me 
into the conversation, little knowing that I 
had no interest in the topics of his discussion. 
This fellow had no religious feeling, (perhaps) 
no national spirit, not even any aesthetic 
sense. To indulge in frothy talks when the 
whole atmosphere was gravitating towards 
Deeper Reality ! I asked him, ‘What is your 
occupation in life? Have you ever found 
any opportunity to put your ideas into 
practice ?* Poor man ! He did not under- 
stand why I asked this question. He went 
on talking, till he spent himself. 


were raised many pandals — ^big and small. 
In the day-time the vast ground looked like 
a sea of heads, at night it appeared like a 
fabled city. There were various functions. 
In one pandal, one hundred Brahmins were 
performing Vcdic rites with scrupulous punc- 
tiliousness, in another one hundred Brahmins 
were reading the Gita. Similarly, there was 
arrangement for the reading of the Bhaga- 
vata, the Chaiidi. the Upanishads — in each 
function one hundred Brahmins took part. 
In some pandal one was i-oading and explain- 
ing the Ramayana of Tulsidas, and so on. 
Thc‘re was arrangement also for lectures on 
different problems of Hinduism. Moving 
about the area, one could learn, if one would 
care, about Hinduism from the Vedic age 
right up to the present time when Hinduism 
has l>ecome .synonymous with chaos, weak- 
ness. disorganization, and disintegration. 

T don’t know,’ I .said to myself, ‘if there is 
any causal connection between the perform- 
ance of these rites and the descent of peace 
on earth, but this is true, the whole function 
will serve the purpose of a regular university 
to the visiting public. There is so much to 
learn and see here !’ 

* * • 

I was in Calcutta. But I regretfully found 
that to me this city had lost all its charm. 
At night there was black-out ; and at day- 
time there was plenty of motor accidents. 
The streets were crowded, the tram-cars wck* 
packed with passimgcrs standing up to the 
very door, and to get on board an omnibus, 
well, you had to risk your very limbs — ^therc 
W 21 S so much rush. Why not sit indoors, and 
enjoy the sight of the crowds feverishly 
moving about ? Well, to one accustomed to 
Himalayan .silence, the noise all round was 
simply hellish. 1 longed to fly away a.s 
quickly as possible. But fate was against 
me ; I fell ill. I passed my time in sick-bed, 
turning over the pages of the Guide and Time 
Table for different railways in South India. 


This sacrificial rite was a huge afhir. A Desires are the cause of unhappiness in a 
plot of ground was taken up and in it man’s life, but desires carry within them the 
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seeds of their fulfilment. So one day I found 
myself starting for Madras, and got on board 
the train at Howrah. But ah, at the very 
start 1 bad to encounter an unpleasant diffi- 
culty. The berth reserved for me was 
occupied by men with khaki uniforms — seated 
with confidence that they were immovable*. 
The attention of the railway people was 
drawn to this, and I was given to understand 
that they would get down at the next station. 


My first halting station was Waltair. I 
expected that somebody would come to re- 
ceive me at the station. But when I reached 
Waltair after about twenty-four hours* journey, 
I found there was none to welcome me ! What 
a great joy it is to see a friend waiting at the 
station for you, when you are in a strange 
place ! But when the situation is reverse the 
disappointment is proportionately much 
keener. Never mind ! Here was an opportu- 
nity for adventure, which you could enjoy, 
if you took it in a right spirit. But my 
difficulty was, I did not know the full address 
of my host. So I was in a fix as to what to 
do. Even when your path is so much covered 
with mist that you see nothing but darkness 
in front, if you proceed, you find the track of 
the path and you can go on. Similar is the 
case in life. As you go on, some distance 
just in front becomes clear, though you can- 
not look far into the future. Hungry, weary, 
and jaded, I was out for an adventure to 
find the residence of my host. 

As I started, I found no difficulty on my 
way. I reached my destination quite all 
right. My friend did not get my letter; 
hence he could not come to the station. But 
the warmth and affection with which I was 
received more than compensated the trouble 
I had to face, or I had imagined I would have 
to face. 


Waltair is a health resort. It has very nice 
scenery — situated on the short of the Bay of 
Bengal and with a cluster of hillocks scattered 
round about. Formerly, it was a university 


town. Now the university was removed to 
a safer zone. 

As I went about in the evening, I found a 
large crowd thronging in a place. ‘What is 
there ?' — asked. ‘There is a temple near 
by, and people have assembled to offer 
worship*, I was told. It sounded strange to 
me that so many people — and they belonging 
to a town — should be eager to worship in a 
temple. Who says religion is decaying, and 
people have no interest in religion! 

When you arc in a city or a town — specially 
in richer quarters — ^you do not feel what 
amount of penury there is in the country. At 
Waltair, as I went a little out of the town, 
at once the picture of India in its naked 
reality appeared before my eyes — dilapidated 
houses, thatched roofs which could hardly 
protect the rooms inside from the sun or 
rains, emaciated faces, hungry looks, rickety 
children, and so on. These pictures I had 
seen in the Himalayan regions, and they weit* 
to be seen even here ? What a vast country 
India is, and what a colossal poverty reigns 
from one end of it to the other? With so 
much re.sources, with so great scope for 
agricultural and industrial development, with 
so much man-power, why is India in a state 
of chronic famine? Who will answer this 
question ? Who is anxious to solve this 
problem ? Because you are too familiar with 
the scenes of poverty, you do not often feel 
the depth of degradation you are in. You 
are accustomed to them ! You take them as 
a matter of course! When you read from 
blue books the figures that describe the 
economic condition of India, you cannot fully 
realize the actual condition. But when you 
travel from place to place and see the tragic 
aspect of poverty in India with your own 
eyes, you feel greatly pained. 

A few miles from Waltair is an ancient 
place of pilgrimage — Simhachalam. It is 
situated on the summit of a hill. A road 
with one thousand steps is there to reach the 
top. As you reach the peak, you feel you 
are far, far away from the world — ^beyond 
the reach of its sordid struggle for material 
gains. Just the place for spiritual coutem- 
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phtion ! People from distant places come 
here to spend a few hours in joy and bliss. 
A man was asking me, (knowing that I was 
in the Himalayas), Ts it a fact that the 
greater the altitude of the place you live in, 
the higher the thoughts that spring up in 
your *mind ?’ I bluntly denied the existence 
of any causal relation between altitude and 
the quality of human thought. But what 
doubt is there that if you are in good 
su'rrounditigs, the level of your thought is 
higher. So in India, wherever there is good 
scenery, there is a temple. 

• • * 

From Waltair to Rajahmundry I travelled 
with a Government officer, a Hindu religious 
preacher and some military men — a strange 
medley. The religious preacher was an 
aggres.sive type of person in conversation. 
He was ever ready to talk and eager to find 
out a listener. Within a few minutes of my 
meeting him I learnt how many lectures he 
had given, on which subjects and at which 
places. In his enthusiasm to talk he did not 
know where his limit was. He discussed 
the utility of cinema iii the matter of religious 
preaching and talked about the character- 
istics of different cultures. Then the conver- 
sation turned on the problem of education. 
The religious preacher made some feeble 
attempt to justify the utility of the present 
system of education in India, but the Govern- 
ment officer was emphatic in his assertion 
that the system of education in vogue in our 
country had done nothing but harm to our 
people — physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually, and he was quoting profuse facts 
and figures. A terrible statement and indeed 
poor compliments to our educatidkiists for 
the past 150 years! But the crux of the 
problem is, if the system is so bad, what is 
the way out ? Why not change it ? In this 
respect everyone has got his own pet ideas, 
and the opinions of no two persons agree. 
So every system follows its own law of 
evolution. ’ ■' I 

One of the military men was a devout 
Christian and a very broad-minded one. 


From education the topic turned to religion. 
Is the world growing more and more irre- 
ligious ? What is the effect of war on 
religion ? The military officer gave a new 
angle of vision. Because military people 
were every moment face to face with death, 
some of them at least thought of life in tcrm.s 
of high idealism. The man was sincere, it 
was a joy to talk with him. I felt sorry that 
such a nice man was harnessed to the 
machinery of killing people. 

* * * 

I reached Rajahmundry in the evening. 
As I went from the railway station to the 
place of my lodging, I saw as many as three 
meetings attended by a pretty large number 
of eager people, and one of these meetings 
was specially for ladies and addressed by a 
woman speaker. I felt curious to know what 
they were, and learnt that they were weekly 
religious meetings— on the Gita, the Rama- 
yana, etc. This is the ancient method of 
religious education handed down to the 
present times. But they are dying away, or 
have become rare, — ^people showing more 
interest in sports and cinemas. So I was 
astonished to see three religious meetings 
within a distance of one furlong. Rajah- 
muiidiy^ is an ancient town, and even in these 
days of modernity has been able to preserve 
some of its old traditions and culture. 

Rajahmundry is situated on the bank of 
the Godavary — the sacred river which attracts 
large numbers of pilgrims from far and near. 
The next morning I visited the river. I was 
afraid to take a dip in the river like the usual 
pilgrims because 1 was not quite well. But 
I dared not defy the old tradition. So 1 
touched the water, with compunction in my 
heart that 1 could not take bath. One might 
say, ‘What is there in the bath in a river 
supposed to be sacred ? Many persons take 
their daily bath in these rivers, apparently 
one does not see any change in their life. 
Then what is the practical utility as far as 
the dinner development is concerned?’ A 
river is considered to be holy because it has 
got hoary associations. In India, on the 
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banks of many rivers, saints lived and per- 
formed spiritual practices. As you go to 
those rivers, the memory of their past asso- 
ciations arises in your mind, and you feel 
elevated. If the memory does not spring 
up in your mind, and you do not feel 

a stirring in your hearts, perhaps mere 
external baths have no value. But what 
doubt is there that at least some people, 
at least at some time, feel an uplifting 

influence at these holy associations ? The 
Ganges, the Indus, the Godavary, the Kavery. 
bring up a host of associations in the mind 
of a Hindu from one comer to the other of 
India. They have become part and parcel 
of Hindu Culture, as it were. Would you 
call this a superstition ? 

* « « 

The next place I halted at was a village 
on the way to Madras. Here I found a 
residential school when: experiment was 

going on to evolve a better system of educa- 
tion. The boys got up early, had their bath, 
then prayers and devotional chaiitings, and 
lived under the watchful care of the teachers 
who Jived with them. Here there was no 
easte system of birth or wealth — the rich and 
the poor, the Brahmins and the non- 
Brahmins — all lived together in an atmosphere 
of love and freedom. Every attempt was 
made to make the boys self-reliant, self-con- 
fident, morally and physically strong and 
bold. I liked this small institution, the more 
so becciuse in place of the u.sual denunciation 
of tlie present system of education, here was 
an attempt, however imperfect, to remedy 
the evil. That was a practical step. 

* ♦ * 

I arrived at Madras. I was in this city for 
a period about twenty years back. So many 
places of importance were known to me. As 
such they did not excite my interest very 
keenly, but tangibly did I feci the embrace 
of their welcome as an old friend. That 
street, how many times had I not passed by 
at hot summer noons or cool winter evekings ! 
That part of the town, the buildings, houses, 
trees — all were, as it were, speaking to me 


though in silent words ! I felt so glad to be 
in their midst again, just as a man finds 
delight in unexpectedly meeting a friend 
whom there was no chance to see again. But 
of all places the welcome of the long, sandy 
beach was warmest to me. My memory was 
linked up with events of twenty years back 
when I would pass evening after evening, 
sitting on the sands alone or in company, 
looking at the roaring waves, seeing the 
distant ships losing themselves in the in- 
distinct horizon, or the fishermen braving the 
sea with their funny little boats. I sat again 
on the sands. But I was now twenty years 
older. My thoughts and outlook were now 
quite different from what they were then. 
Vainly did I attempt to identify myself with 
them. They came to my memory — ^at least 
some of them, but I found they were no longer 
mine ! They did not stir my heart, they diil 
not create enthusiasm in me, as fervently a.s 
they did at that period of my life. Had I 
grown better or worse ? 


I went to see a dispensary, a few miles off 
from the town, in a rural area. The dispen 
sary had recently been started, and already 
it had become popular. The organizer haii 
got great imagination in starting this nobh- 
work in a village where the need is naturally 
greater. T spent quite a long time in thcsi 
quiet and beautiful surroundings. T watched 
the pale sun setting amongst the trees, beyond 
the vast stretch of open space. As I went 
about in the compound, an image under a 
tree in the distant comer attracted my atten- 
tion. ‘What is there? Why the image of a 
deity in such a place ?’ I was told that the 
ignorant village people would formerly 
commit nuisance in that place, and no 
amount of advice and persuasion was of any 
avail. So this image of Ganapati had been 
installed there, and now the villagers them- 
selves kept this place clean and also offered 
incense before the deity every evening. I 
laughed and laughed at the clever stroke with 
which an irritating situation had been 
handled, aad it brought home to me a great 
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lesson also ; in India everything can easily be 
done through the help of religion ! 

« « « 

' ... 

From Madras 1 gave a flying visit to 

Conjeeveram, the famous place of pilgrimage 
for Vaishnavas. The great acharya Rama- 
nuja spent many years of his life here. The 
place had got many other sacred traditions. 
As you approached the temple through its 
long and broad road with the houses of 
Brahmins, priests, artisans on both sides, you 
could clearly see how a culture, a civilization 
grew round an important temple. Apart 
from their spiritual influence, temples in India 
had played a great part in building its 
civilization. 

Unfortunately, 1 could not spend much 
time at this holy place, because I had to 
return that very day to Madras. Before I 
could absorb anything from this ancient place 
of civilization and culture, hoary with so 
many sacred traditions, I had to think of the 
return journey. This is one of the great dis- 
advantages of speedy travel. In the past 
when there was no motor-car or railway, 
pilgrims would come on foot from a very, 
very long distance, all the way thinking of 
God. That itself was a great preparation for 
spiritual life. And when they would enter 
the temple, they would do so with great 
devotion chastened and intensified by the 
hardship on the way. Naturally they would 
reap great spiritual advantage by the pilgrim- 
age. And now ? 

* * * 

On the way to Bangalore from Madras 1 
halted in a village for two nights. It was a 
refreshing experience to be in a village, after 
staying for some time in towns and cities. 
You can understand the people much better 
if you visit a village. In urban life every- 
thing is artificial and showy, in rural areas 
no barrier has been created between you and 
the people, so that you can see and study 
them with the utmost ease and joy. Unfor- 
tunately the curse of modem civilization has 
entered into many villages even and disturbed 
its innate peaceful atmosphere. Here, in this 


village through a road passed military traffic 
which was a constant reminder to the inno- 
cent villagers of what was going on in the 
outside world. What a great contrast was 
it between those people and the big leaders 
of the world who think of national life in 
terms of Nazism, Fascism, or even Demo- 
cracy, and deluge the earth with human 
blood ! In this village there was an Ashraraa, 
with two or three members, keiit so neat and 
clean, symbolizing peace and beauty. As I 
went about I found a temple under construc- 
tion — almost complete. ‘What is that ?’ I 
asked my companion. This temple was over 
the village deity whom the villagers loved and 
worshipped. The temple would cost a pretty 
large sum and the villagers had readily borne 
the expenses, money being collected through 
subscriptions. It was a beautiful temple 
with tastefully designed architecture. I was, 
at first, surprised to see that a temple like 
this could be designed and built in a village 
like this. But soon I could see that the 
villagers did not at all mind the cost because 
it satisfied one of their great needs — spiritual 
hunger. 


Bangalore is a beautiful city with its nice 
buildings and well-planned gardens, parks, 
and avenues. Of all the places and institu- 
tions 1 siiw at Bangalore, the Indian Institute 
of Science appealed to me most. It is a big 
institution with several departments for 
carrying out re.searches. War had naturally 
put in many obstacles and handicaps, but 
still the work was going on. The Institute 
of Science is a unique thing in India. The 
founder. Sir Dorabji Tata, must have a 
great imagination and vision to start this at 
a time when there was hardly any scope for 
research work in India. lie is entitled to the 
gratitude of generations of scientists. As 
one saw the institution, one asked oneself in 
sadness, why only this one institution in a 
vast sub-continent like India? Could not 
there be several such institutions ? If India 
was to compete with the foreign nations, she 







needed great development in adenoe and 
industry. 

We had a look round. In some depart- 
ments we were given an explanation in detail 
of the nature of the researches that were 
being carried on. Great must be the joy of 
the scientist who discovers, one after another, 
the secrets of nature and expands the frontier 
of knowledge. There has been much discus- 
sion about antagonism between science and 
religion. It is true that the object and 
scope of the two are different. But is there 
not one thing common? Workers in both 
fields are overwhelmed by the thought of the 
mysteries of nature — ^internal or external. A 
scientist and a religious man — ^both are seized 
with a desire of arriving at truths, and start 
on a lonely journey — sometime defying all 
established and accustomed beliefs and tradi- 
tions. And sometime it may be that a 
scientist, overwhelmed with the mysteries of 
external nature will turn to the thought of 
unravelling the deeper mysteries of internal 
nature and ultimately discover the Truth of 
which the material world is but a refiection. 
Thus the one path may lead to the other. 

• * * 

As 1 approached Mysore from Bangalore 
by the evening train, 1 found on my left side, 
at a distance, a hill illumined with garlands 
of fire. I wondered what it was. On my 
inquiiy, a fellow passenger said that it was 
the famous Chamundi Hill, crested with the 
temple of *Chamuudi’, the Divine Mother 
and the adored deity of the royal household 
of Mysore. Those garlands of fire were the 
rows of electric lights with which the hillock 
holding the Mother’s temple on its peak had 
been decorated. 

Mysore is a city of profuse electric lights, 
good roads, and fine buildings. Electricity 
is very cheap here and has therefore played 
a great part in decorating the city. I heard 
that on Dusserah and other festive occasions 
the whole city became ablaze with lights. 
With its well-planned buildings, paiks. 
gardens, and broad roads, Mysore is one of 
the most picturesque cities in India. Of 


course ‘Bangaloreans* will say that their city 
is as beautiful as Mysore, but I am afraid 
the verdict of a visitor will go in favour of the 
latter. As I admired the beauty of the city, 
my guide and companion said, "Yes, it is 
beautiful, but at the expense of the poor 
tax-payers, and the money* has been drained 
from the whole state to decorate a particular 
town.’ "Why should you look at everything 
froni a socialistic standpoint?* I replied, "Is 
there not a definite place for beauty in our 
life ? If money has been spent on beautify- 
ing their capital, the people of Mysore have 
good reason to be proud of that.’ As a 
matter of fact, it seemed to me that every 
citizen was co-operating with the scheme and 
trying his best to make Mysore the most 
beautiful place in the country. 

I visited the Chamundi Hill, which com- 
mands a kaleidoscopic view of the whole of 
Mysore as also of its neighbourhood, and saw 
the palace, art gallery, public library, univer- 
sity building, St. Philomela church, and some 
other places of interest. One evening I went 
to see the "Kannambadi dam’, about which I 
had heard so much. More than the dam, 
which attracts large numbers of visitors, is 
*Brindaban’, a spot near the dam. It is a 
beautifully laid out and well-kept garden 
with many fountains which spout forth 
water in different shapes which, in turn, are 
illuminated by gorgeous electric lights in 
various colours. At night the whole garden 
looks like a faiiy place. One who conceived 
this plan surely had the imagination of a 
Mogul emperor combined with modem tastes. 
As far as human endeavour is concerned, it 
has become a highly admirable thing. But 
can anything conceived by human brains and 
carried out by mortal hands approach the 
spontaneous beauty of nature ? I heard that 
an American visitor, on seeing this beauty 
spot, remarked, "It is beautiful, but a second 
sunset would have been more welcome’. To 
her the beauty of a sunset far surpassed any 
artificial creation of the human mind! Yes, 
it is true, man . cannot comnete with bis 
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Maker, but still there will always be the 
creative effort of a human being. Therein 
lies his joy and fulfilment of personality. 

In Mysore I met with an old professor, a 
deep , student of yedanta philosophy and a 
great lover of Hinduism. He is all admiration 
for Hindu philosophy. Tf Hindu philosophy 
is so lofty, why is the Hindu society in such 
a degraded condition ?* I asked him — half 
seriously, half in fUn. He quoted Gita and 
said that the Hindus had not followed their 
philosophy into action. According to him 
the main message of the Gita was action. 
But people tried to see in it the gospel of 


devotion or the philosophy of knowledge, so 
they did not become vigorous in activity, and 
a degenerate society was the result. 

There have been endless discussions as to 
whether the ultimate teaching of the Gita is 
action, or devotion, or knowledge, and no 
final decision has been arrived at. Perhaps 
there will always remain enough room for 
conti-oversy in this vexed question. Biit there 
is no doubt about the fact that 'action* must 
at least be a means to a higher end. And 
few people have taken care of the means. 
The result is talk, talk. talk, and a barren 
philosophy. 

(To he covfiniied) 


TECHNO-ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATIONS 

Bt Prof. Benot Kitmak Sarkak 


Every techno-economic system is being 
constantly transformed or revolutionized by 
doses or degrees. A qualitative industrial 
revolution is the permanent feature of every 
economy, ancient, medieval, or modern. It 
is the changes in the methods, processes, or 
materials of production and transportation 
that constitute the qualitative revolution in 
the techno-economic morphology. But not 
every qualitative revolution is a revolution 
quantitatively considered. It is only when 
these changes affect very large percentages 
of the population in a region that a revolu- 
tion worth the name may be said to be 
consummated. It has then become a 
quantitative revolution. In order to be 
convinced of the phenomenon of an industrial 
Involution, strictly so called, we should have 
|o be profoundly impressed by high economic 
indices per capita and per square mile of 
territory. The changes must be massive ?n 
quantity and variety. 

So far as the U. K. is concerned, we may 
conclude the final stages of the first industrial 


revolution about 1880-50. The year 1850 is 
arbitrarily chosen in order to get a con- 
venient date for conspicuous transformations 
of large masses uf English men and women. 
The revolution may be taken to have started 
about 1785 or, say, 1750-85;- In questions of 
such dates arbitrariness may hardly be 
avoided. 

1850 may be taken to be the starting point 
of a new series of transfornuitions. Techno- 
cratic inventions and scientific discoveries on 
the one hand as well as legal, political, and 
social changes on the other have since then 
been acquiring a powerful momentum in 
British towns and villages. Perhaps c 1940 
the British economy has arrived at such a 
stage that compared to 1850 it registers au 
almost complete and totalitarian revolution. 
The U. K. 1940 vis-a-vis the U. K. 1850 may 
be taken to represent the same doses, degi'ees 
or grades of transformation as the U.K. 1850 
vis-orvis the U.K. 1750. The convenient 
category, ^second industrial revolution’ (In- 
dustrial Revolution II) , is then being 
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employed while summing up in one word the 
totality of all changes since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Economic life is continuous. The con* 
tinuity — nllhoiigh with brc*aks, deviations, 
and ups and downs — ^has to be traced back to 
the Palaeolithic and still older times. The 
British economy of the period 1750-1850 is, 
Ihercforc, still perceptible in the period 
1850-1940. The distinctive characteristics of 
the second industrial revolution have evolved 
and grown by doses and degrees. The .slow, 
tentative, evolutionary processes in the build- 
ing up of this revolution can never be lost 
sight of. It should not be reasonable to 
dogmatize about a particular invention or 
patent as the only mark of the revolution or 
a particular date as the greatest single land- 
mark in the entire scheme. We have to 
visualize legion of inventions and discoveries 
— ^small, medium and large — in the life history 
of every economic enterprise as well as in 
the total Gestalt of every economy. The 
techno-economic and socio-political pattern 
or configuration of Industrial Revolution II 
may be taken to have been established in its 
main features on the somewhat general scale 
by the beginning of the present century, say, 
c. 1905. 

It is only for England that we are fixing 
1850 as the dale of the total consummation 
of the first industrial revolution (Industrial 
Revolution I). For Germany, France, and 
other countries, other dates may be found. 
The transformations can be watched, 
enumerated, and analysed enterprise by enter- 
pri.se. They belong to the history of inven- 
tions and discoveries. 

It mu.st be emphasized at the same time 
that no political situation, howsoever favour- 
able or adverse, can ever eliminate, cut 
short, or do without the processes or methods 
of techno-economic change. No economic 
enteiprisc — agricultural, industrial or com- 
mercial— can possibly skip over the different 
stages in the tran.-Jormati^^n in order to 
proceed from the sphere of the first industrial 
revolution to that of the second. New 
regions like Australia, New Zealand, etc., may 


start on a clean slate at the latest stage of 
world economy. But their subsequent 
developments cannot but repeat the stages 
manifesting themselves elsewhere. 

The only thing that can be somewhat 
curtailed is the period of time required in the 
mastery of the processes. Once in a while, 
— taking an extreme case (e.g. Soviet Russia) 
— ^the work of a whole generation may perhaps 
be accomplished in three to five years pro- 
vided a very large number of men are enabled 
to set themselves to work with the support of 
a huge organization. The processes may be 
hastened but cannot be dispensed with. To 
what extent the human material, i.e. the 
intelligence, morale, inventive facility, discip- 
line, and personality of men, women, and 
children can be genuinely transformed in 
thrtH? to five years is. however, an open ques- 
tion. The influence of warfares, political 
revolutions, freedom, democracy, socialism, 
communism, and so forth on teclmn-cconomic 
morphology is no doubt considerable. But 
it cannot be taken to be the sole determinant. 
A very large part of the industrial transforma- 
tion or revolution is determined by the 
condition of agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce at the given time as well as by the 
intellectual, moral, and social personality of 
the individuals or groups in question. 

The Morphology of Industrial Revolution U 

In the table of equations Germany was 
way behind England in 1850. But by 1905 
the Anglo-German parity was established. 
Without attempting to analyse all the enter- 
prises and all the inventions, discoveries, or 
patents, we may then point out some of the 
distinctive marks of Industrial Revolution II. 
— as widely established about 1905 both in 
England and Germany, — in the form of a 
table as follows; 

I 

/. Agricultural Economy 

1. Land-legislation: the 'small holding* or 
family farm, replacing the large landed 
estate, latifundia or zemindari. 

2. Fertib'zers : the application of bio- 
chembtry to cultivation. 
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S. Mechanization (Tractors) . 

4. Fodder industry and animal husbandry 
acquiring prominence. 

5. Co-opesative credit. Land Mortgage 
Banks. 

II. Manujactural or Industrial Economy 

1. Coal: (a) increased use and improve- 
ment of safety devices; (b) mechanization 
('rationahzation’) . 

2. Hydro-electric developments rendering 
industry independent of coal. 

S. Oil as fuel. 

4. Iron and Steel. The Bessemer and 
Thomas-Gilchrisl processes introduce a new 
epoch in metallurgy. The elimination of 
phosphorus from iron ores. 

5. Textiles : Automatic loom in the cotton 
industry. 

C. Aluminium industry assuming a pre- 
ponderant position. 

7. Chemicals : Artificial products or 
synthetic substitutes (Ersatzprodukte ) . 
Indigo and dye-stuffs, rayon (silk), cotton, 
wool, rubber, petrol, etc. being created in the 
laboratory. ^Manufacture' of raw materials. 
‘Plastics.' 

8. Ttationalization.' Super-machinism. 
Intensive and extensive employment of im- 
portant tools and machines economizing 
human labour on a phenomenal scale. The 
Age of ‘Machine-Tools'. 

9. Productionsmittel (instruments of 
manufacture) , producers' goods, technical 
appliances, biens d'investissement (invest- 
ment goods), etc. differentiating themselves 
from consumption-goods and acquiring the 
upper hand in the industrial economy. 

III. Commercial Economy. 

1. Transportation : (a) The railway age 

m the ascendant; (b) Automobiles inlroduc- 
mg the problem of roads versus railways; 
(c) Aeroplanes; (d) Steam replacing sails 
m shipping, in its turn being replaced by oil 
(Diesel motors). 

Banks : Amalgamation, concentration, 
fusion, or merger or credit institutions serv- 
ing to establish capitalistic uniformity and 
monopoly. 


S. Insurance, — ^life, fU*e, marine, etc. — 
growing into a substantial factor of the capital 
market and the business world. 

4. Currency : Note-banks centralized and 
stataiized. Gold standard in its pure gold- 
exchange and gold-bullion varieties. Ex- 
change Equalization Fund. 

5. Business organization : (a) Limited 

liability principle helping forward the demo- 
cratization and expansion of capitalism; (b) 
Cartellization in marketing, supply of raw 
materials, price-fixing, etc. (c) Trustification. 

6. ‘nationalization' (‘scientific manage- 
ment*) in administration, finance, and other 
aspects of industry and trade. 

7. World economy, ‘Interdependence’ of 
the two hemispheres through exports and 
imports. Emigration and immigration. 
Inteniatioual capital market. 

IV. Socud Economy 

1. Labour protection and welfare legisla- 
tion through Factory and Mining Acts 

(control of capiUilists and employers). 

2. Trade Unions: (a) Armed with legal 
privileges; (b) Fortified with collective bar- 
gaining. 

8. Social Insurance (Security) in all its 
branches: sickness, maternity, accident, old 
age, invalidity, unemployment. 

Itedistribution of national income through 
compulsory state-organized insurance or state - 
directed charities and doles, inequalities and 
iniquities of the W'uge system somewhat 
counteracted by such government activities 
with the support of taxes paid by richer 
classes. Neo-capitalism. Neo-socialism. 

4. Public Health Act. Extirpation and 
control of diseases. 

5. Decrease of death-rate. Diminution of 
infant mortality. Increase in the expectation 
of life. 

6. Birth-control (international birth 
strike) being replaced by anti-birth-coidrol 
(large family) movement. The menace of 
depci)ulation replacing the scare of over- 
population. 

7. Increased consumption of wheat and 
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high-class cereals, meat, milk, fruits, sugar, 
etc. by poorer and lower classes. 

8. Shorter hours, better conditions of 
work, healthier housing, higher real wages, 
recreation facilities for the masses. 

9. Universal literacy. Vocational guid- 
ance. Adult education. 

V, Political Economy 

1. Etatization, socialization, state control, 
or socialism in every economic sphere 
(agricultural, industrial, commercial, ami 
social) . 

2. Free trade being replaced and/or 
modified by fair trade, protection, preferential 
tariff, customs union, currency union, aiitar- 
ehism. 

8. Public finance being dominated by 
progressive direct taxatioja (income-tax, death 
duties, super-taxes, excess profit taxes, etc.) 
and helping forward the redistribution of 
national income among diverse classes, i.c. 
the transfer of wealth from the richer to the 
imorer groups. 

4. State regulation of output and prices by 
Marketing and other Acts. 

5. Communism or abolition of private 
capital and wealth (partial or total) 
differentiating itself from socialism. (The 
only example, for the time being, is Soviet 
Russia.) 

(5. Socialism differentiating itself from 
communism and becoming an integral feature 
of traditional bourgeois capitalism. Neo- 
capitalism. 

7. Economic planning in two forms : (a) 
Communistic ; (b) Non-communistic, i.c. 

socialistic (or bourgeois capitalistic). 

As regards the origins of these latest 
features of techno-economic morphology, it is 
worth while to observe that not all of them 
are as old as 1850 even for England. Some 
of them belong to the eighties of the last 
century. But most of them were well 
established and diffused among large sections 
of the English, German, and American peoples 
by 1905. The pattern of industrial Beiyolu- 
tion 1 must not be understood to be a simple 
structure of homogeneous, organic, and simul- 


taneously introduced items. Between one 
invention and another there was, very often, 
an interval of decades, sometimes of a genera- 
tion. The economic morphology of Industrial 
Revolution II today (1940-44) appears to 
exhibit features such as are mutually depen- 
dent and involve or impl^^ one another as a 
matter of course in an economic ecology. 
These items — ^technocratic, financial, and 
organizational as well as socio-legal — function 
simultaneously and inevitably alongside of 
one another. And yet each item, mark, 
organ, or feature of this economy has been 
often introduced independently of the others 
and at diverse intervals. Thousands of new 
techno-economic patents and medico-surgical 
inventions are being utilized in daily life 
during the war of 1939. Their impacts on 
Industrial Revolution II will serve to trans- 
form the economic morphology iii a manner 
incomprehensible to the situation at 1905. 

Backward economics like those of India, 
China, the Balkan Complex, Latin America, 
etc. have indeed been touched by most of the 
marks of the second industrial revolution as 
indicated in the above schedule. And yet 
Industrial Revolution II cannot be said to be 
the distinguishing feature of these economics 
because per head of population and pn 
square mile of territory India and her techno- 
economic peers cannot exhibit high indices of 
these marks. 

There is no predestination or determinism 
in arthik unnati (economic progress). Only, 
the creative choice of ends and means will 
always have to orientate itself to the ‘duties 
that lie nearest these’. The moral for back- 
ward economics is obvious. 

The Role of Inventions and Discoveries 

In the dose-by-do^ and grade-by-grade 
evolution of every industrial revolution we 
have to look for a multiplicity of forces and 
conditions. But no force is more creative 
and no circumstances are more compelling 
than the force of inventions and discovcric.s 
and the milieu calculated to promote scientific 
research and technological investigations. 
For backwards as for go-aheads one of the 
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greatest problems today and tomorrow is 
in most essential particulars the problem of 
inventions and discoveries. 

The socio-economic pattern of an industrial 
revolution docs not give prominence to the 
mere ability of a people to consume or utilize 
machineries, tools, and implements, or the 
actual consumption and utilization of these 
goods. The chief feature of this pallem 
consists in the people’s capacity for inventing, 
producing and manufacluriiig fh(\sc Protbte- 
tionsmitteb biens (TinvegtMsement, invcfst- 
ment goods or producers’ goods. The spiri- 
tuality involved in techno-scientific inven- 
tions and discoveries is the greatest single 
constituent of Velan vital that ushers into 
existence the second industrial revolution as 
the first. 

With imported inventions and discoveries 
and under the guidance of foreign inventors 
and discoverers a backward economy can rise 


upto a certain level in industrialism, techno- 
cracy, culture, and socio-economic efficiency. 
But all this remains somewhat unacculturated 
and partially unassimilated to its own original 
and primitive conditions. It must be capable 
of producing and giving training to Swadeshi^ 
indigenous or national scientists and techno- 
logists in order that it may leave an address 
in the world of economics, culture, and 
politics. Industrialism, technocracy, capital- 
ism, or socialism cannot become its own 
spiritiisil goods until and unlc.ss these are 
crcalcMl by its Siradeshi intellectuals and 
researchers, business organizers, and leaders 
of men. On(‘ of the greatest lags between a 
bac!kward economy and a go-ahead economy 
during the c])och of Industrial Revolution II 
as that of Industrial Revolution. I, is the 
hg relating to the quality, quantity, and 
variety of inventors and discoverers. 


IDEALS AND METHODS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 

By Swami Lokeswarananoa 


In any plan of national reconstruction 
education must occupy the first place. For, 
more than anything else, it is education 
that can solve a nations problems. Lenin 
knew this very well. So one of the first 
things he did after capturing power in Russia 
was to reorganize education. Stalin also is 
fully sensible of the vital part that education 
plays in a nation’s life. He is ever watchful 
that the right kind of education is imparted 
in Soviet schools and colleges and that it never 
languishes for want of support and cncourage- 
Tnent. Indeed nothing is so potent a factor 
hi moulding a nation — ^its aims and aspira- 
tions, its outlook, its beliefs, its methods — 
education. Today the mad fanaticism 
of the youthful Nazis is causing a headache 
to the allied leaders. And what is it that 
has bred this fanaticism in them ? It is their 
peculiar brand of education. 


In Russia the revolution has been success- 
ful, chiefly because through education people 
have been taught the socialist ideal and have 
been convinced that the order based on it i.s 
the best. If the leaders had neglected giving 
pn)])er education to the people, it is doubt- 
ful if the revolution would have succeeded. 

Again in Russia most costly experiments 
have been carried out since the revolution 
involving tremendous suffering and hardship 
lo the people. But the people have not 
protested. They have patiently borne every- 
thing and, what is more, given most willing 
eo-opcnitioii to ensure that the experiments 
may succeed. Their high sense of duty and 
loyalty to the state is indeed remarkable. 
But this, too, is the product of their education. 

Every one knows that the Russian nation is 
composed of heterogeneous elements. There 
are different races with different backgrounds 
of culture and religion. In some cases even 
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languages are different. Ordinarily unity 
among such diverse elements is considered 
impossible. But in Soviet Russia unity has 
been accomplished. All the different elements 
have been so closely knit together that to the 
outside world they present the appearance 
of one solid unit. They are one in purpose, 
one in outlook, one in life’s joys and sorrows. 
Nothing seems to be able to break their 
solidarity. Even the great impact of the 
present war has not been able to break it. 
They are lighting like one man, united in 
their common resolve to defeat the common 
enemy. There is no traitor, no Quisling 
among them. This is remarkable even for 
a countrj" where such diversity does not 
exist. But what is the secret of this 
solidarity ? Whatever else there may be, 
undoubtedly education is one of the main 
factors that have helped to forge this unity. 
It is education that has taught them to 
forget their narrow sectional interests and to 
keep in the forefront the larger interests of 
the country. 

Few countries today can boast of such an 
alert, enlightened and disciplined people as 
Soviet Russia. Behind all her breath-taking 
successes in this war lies the voluntary con- 
tribution, in sacrifice and effort, of her men 
and women. The power behind the blow 
which halted the Nazi forces in their sweep- 
ing onrush and then, made them fall back, 
stunned and reeling, was the power that came 
from the simple common folks of Russia. 
Today the whole civilized world stands 
amazed at their performance. But, as is 
well known, they have not been like this 
always. Only thirty years ago they were 
weak, hungry, ignorant and helpless. They 
were in as wretched a condition as the 
Indians arc today. But what is it that has 
brought about this change ? Largely, educa- 
tion. Swami Vivekananda used to speak of 
man-making education. The Russians have 
had that kind of education. Through educa- 
tion they have been taught to feel that they 
are men. Through edb ‘ation they have 
been taught to respect themselves. iSduca- 
tion has made them conscious of the dignity 


of life, conscious of their strength, their 
rights, their duties. And by education they 
have acquired faith in themselves and in 
their destinies. • 

It is clear India, too, being akin to Russia 
in many respectes, needs some such educa- 
tion : an education tha;t will inspire her 
people, give them courage and strength, 
hope and joy, faith in themselves,i and a 
readiness to face life with its many trials. 
And it is clear, too, that it is only national 
education, f>., education based on national 
ideals that can do that. At the moment so 
many plans arc being advocated for her 
regeneration. Some concern her industries, 
some her agriculture, some her socihl life. 
There arc plans concerning her education, too. 
There is the famous Wardha scheme, for 
instance. There is the Sargent scheme, also. 
None of these plans is perhaps completely 
satisfying. But each repre^senis a new out- 
look, a new approach; each has many coni- 
mendable features and marks a definite 
advance. So far no plan has J.)een finally 
accepted. Discrussions are still going on on 
the subject. The moment is, therefore, ap- 
propriate for a consideration of what may be 
regarded as the ideals of national education 
in India. It is good to be reminded of them 
again and again, lest in a hurry, in the 
confusion which controversies often create, 
we lose sight of those ideals and accept a 
wrong plan. More than a hundred years ngo 
Macaulay devised a plan for the education 
of Indian youths. It was a plan far removed 
from the Indian ideals of education. It was 
a plan conceived in racial arrogance and in 
complete ignorance of Indian history. It is 
surprising that the plan was accepted at all. 
It is still more surprising that the plan has 
been allowed to continue for all these genera- 
tions. The eonsequeiices that have followed 
from this have been, generally speaking, most 
pernicious. It has hindered the country’s 
progress rather than help it. It has created 
new problems, new difficulties and has not 
solved the old ones. It has produced a new 
aristocracy of the educated and has widened 
the gulf between them and the uneducated 
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more than ever. The blunder was that the 
plan was not thoroughly examined before it 
was accepted. There was too much hurry, too 
much confusion. That it fell far short of 
the essential requirement, that it was divorc- 
ed from the national ideals was not grasped. 
Such a blunder miyst not be committed again. 
No plan shall be accepted which is not in 
keeping with the national ideals, which is not 
Informed with the best In the national 
traditions. 

What are India’s national ideals ? From 
time immemorial India’s national ideals have 
been not political or commercial but spiritual. 
It is in spirituality that her genius has 
excelled most. To her the highest thing has 
been, and is even now, the attainment of 
spiritual excellence. To realize God — that 
is the ambition of every one of her children. 
Life to them is not for grabbing sense- 
pleasures. It is for re4ilizing God. And 
everyone must .strive to that end. True, the 
id(^al is very high and not many are able to 
live up to it. Still it is there. There can 
be no compromise about it. The ideal must 
not b(’ lowered. Even for the weak, for the 
most despicable, that is the ideal. It is for 
all. And the surprising fact is no one dis- 
owns it. No one says he is not going to 
attain the ideal. Of course he will take time 
but ultimately he must attain it. He is not 
going to stop short of the final goal. 

This is the fundamental ideal before India. 
For good or ill. it i.s there. It has been her 
cheri.shed ideal for centuries. She lives for 
it and for it alone. It is the only thing that 
matters to her. She has suilered :ncredibly 
during the pa.st ages. She has been plunder- 
ed and robbed. She has been reviled and 
ridieiiled. But through all the vicissitudes 
of life she has stuck to the ideal. She has 
not given it up because she cannot. It is her 
life-blood. To give it up will be fatal to her. 
It will be fatal to the rest of the world, too. 

it a mistake for her to choose such an 
ideal ? Maybe, it was. But it is too late 
now to give it up. It must remain the 
central thing in her life and all her life must 
be ordered and governed by it. There is no 


help for it. But was it a mistake for her 
to choose this ideal ? There are people who 
will say, *yes.’ They think too much stress 
on spirituality has been India’s undoing. 
For, according to them, it encourages men to 
run away from life, to neglect all its duties 
and to look upon all mundane affairs of life 
with contempt. But the ideal, if correctly 
understood, does not do anything of the kind. 
It never encourages men to run away from 
life, for, according to it, life is an opportunity 
which must be properly utilized for spiritual 
progress and its duties are the means by 
which that progress can be attained. To 
Indians, therefore, the importance of life and 
its duties is all the greater. There can be no 
question of neglecting or despising them. In 
India, in fact, there is nothing one can neglect 
or despise. One can only transcend. There 
is, therefore, nothing wrong with the ideal. 
The wrong is with the Indians themselves, 
for tliey have not lived up to it. Let them 
begin a vigorous practice of the ideal. Then, 
the apathy which has seized the nation and 
is responsible for all its miseries, will go and 
there will be, then, a happier, a rejuvenated 
India. 

It may be asked : Is not this ideal of God- 
realization irrelevant in this age ? The 
world is not as it used to be once. It has 
changed very much during the past one 
century. And it is daily changing. Now 
man has different needs, different aspirations. 
God-realization is an ideal of inaction, of idle 
dreams, of vain pursuits. This cannot suit 
him any longer. He believes in action now. 
And he wants realities — things he can possess 
and make use of. He cannot be content 
with dreams only. What use has he, there- 
fore, for this sort of ideal ? Is not the ideal 
altogether out of place in this age ? 

No, not at all. It is still relevant, still 
valid. It is more so now than ever before. 
It may be the world has changed. It may 
be, too, man has progressed in certain direc- 
tions. But fundamentally he remains the 
same. The real art of life he has not yet 
learnt. And he is as unhappy as ever. His 
power, his knowledge, his material possessions 
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— all these have become a mockery to him. 
He does not know their right use. And they 
arc often causes of terrific carnages which he 
cannot stop. He is indeed a very pathetic 
figure. The fact is spiritually he has not 
progressed at all. lie remains the same 
brute swayed by passions as centuries ago. 
To rectify this he must make his spiritual 
progress square with his material progn^ss. 
Herein comes tin* necessity for the ideal of 
God-realization. For it is only by increas- 
ing devotion to this ideal that man can 
evolve into a finer and nobler spiritual being. 
There can be, therefore, no question but that 
the ideal is relevant. 

II 

From the earliest limes India has recognized 
two kinds of knowledge ; jmra and apara 
(.spiritual and .secmlar). The former leads 
to God, to liberation ; the latter to earthly 
enjoyments, to bondage. Obviously one is 
higher than the other. All arc enjoined to 
pursue spiritual knowledge, if possible. The 
qualifying clause — if po.ssible — is to be noted. 
It is not intended that all must pursue 
spiritual knowledge, for that is not possible. 
It is recognized that the vast majority hanker 
after earthly enjoyments and they must h'jvc 
them. So arrangements arc made that tliey 
may have secular knowledge. In India the 
most pleasing fact is that there is no attempt 
to force all to follow one common track. 
Instead each man is allowed to have his w:iy 
according to his inclinations. In fact he is 
specifically told to follow his inclinations. 
It is his dharma and he must not go against 
it. So most men and women receive .secular 
knowledge. But they are told that sooner or 
later they must overcome their hankering 
after earthly enjoyments and seek God. For 
that is the ultimate ideal and they must not 
lose sight of it. Again and again they are 
reminded that earthly enjoyments give no 
real happiness, no peace. Only God- 
realization can do that. So even in the 
matter of seculai knowh ige the ideal is 
kepi in the forefront. The idea underiying 
education— in fact, every Jype of activity— is 


to lead man step by step towards God- 
realization. 

But how can secular knowledge be any help 
towards God-realization ? The answer is, 
by proper application. In India the highest 
u.se that can be made of anything, material 
or spiritual, is to employ it in the service of 
fellow-beings. But service implies renunciation 
also. So in India whatever man does, his 
object should be : service and renunciation. 
Here life has been from the beginning not 
competitive but co-operative. Each indivi- 
dual has deemed it his duty to serve his 
community and to sacrifice for its sake. Here 
the king rules not for his own selfish ends but 
for the good of his subjects. He must us(f 
his power, his wealth, his everything in Iheir 
service. He must not consider these his 
property. They are the property of his 
subjects and he is merely a truslee. Similarlv 
the .subjects also should obey the king and 
re.spect and support him. Thus between one 
man and another, between one .social gr’^iiq) 
and another the relation is one of service and 
renunciation. The relation is not eiiforc('d 
by law or by the power of guns. It is not 
enforced at all. It is voluntarily entered into 
by all, for through such rclationshij) only 
thc.y are nearer their goal — the goal of God- 
realization. 

Ill secular knowledge also the object is: 
service and renunciation. You learn Jiislorv, 
.science, literature or whatever else it may be, 
.so that you may be able to serve boHcr, 
reiioiinee iiion?. If you do not employ your 
knowledge for the good of your coniimiiiity 
but for your selfish gains only, then, you arc 
not doing your duty and you are moving 
away from God. But if you use your 
knowledge in the service of others and do so 
selflessly, then you arc going nearer towards 
God. 

But the most important thing to know :s 
what is education. The Indian view of it is 
that it is a training, a discipline : a training 
which helps to unfold the full man, that 
brings out ‘the perfection that is already in 
man.* It is, therefore, a training of the whole 
personality of man— his body, mind and soul. 
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According to this view nothing is got from 
outside. Everything is inside and it has got 
to be brought out. Its contrast with the 
present-day meaning of education is obvious. 
Today education largely means book-Icam- 
ing. It means merely stuffing the mind with 
some third-rate information. It is a jumble 
of pickings from all manner of desirable and 
undesirable sources. There is no assimila- 
tion. There is no real change in- the 

character. Almost no part of the human 
personality is affected by it except the 
intellect. Today a so-called educated man 
may be found to be a knave, a man 

without any morals. What can be a 
greater condemnation of present-day educa- 
tion than this ? This just shows that it 

fails to do even what is regarded as the 

primary function of education, e.g. character- 
building. We have now more education than 
ever before. Our depth as well as extent 
of knowledge is far greater than at any time 
in the past. Nevertheless we have more 
dishonest men among us now than before. 
And if statistics are taken, it may turn out 
that their number is larger among the 

educated lhaii among the uneducated. It is 
all because education is lop-sided. Today it 
is considered enough education if a man has 
learnt a few things. To know a little bit of 
everything — that seems the hallmark of 
education. But mere knowledge is nothing. 
It must be backed by character. Too much 
stress on the intellect is a mistake. Of course 
it is an important part of man. It must be 
nourished, must be .^strengthened. In, the 
process of man s education surely it plays a 
vital part. But it is not the whole of man. 
There arc other parts equally important. 
They must have attention, too. Their 
neglect has resulted in the paradox of 
t^ducation without character. 

In India, however, education has always 
meant character-building. Scholarship by 
itself has little value to the Indian mind. Its 
value comes if only it helps to transform 
character. Character— that is the first and 
iftst thing in Indian education. If education 
does not evolve a sound and healthy 


character, then it is no education. Because 
such a high premium is set on character in 
India, in the past the rule was that only 
men of exemplary character should be 
teachers. For it is through the influence of 
high characters that character is best formed. 
Today, however, any one who has obtained 
a few university degrees is qualified to teach. 
His character hardly counts. At the most it 
is a secondary matter. But in ancient India 
it was insi.sted that the teacher must be a 
man of Gk)d-realization or at least near 
about that. The rule that ‘example is better 
than precept’ was first practised in India. 
For most of the teaching in ancient India wa.s 
done through the personal example of the 
teacher. Ilis life, his habits — all these 
moulded the character of the student. The 
student was constantly with the teacher and 
his influence was the most decisive factor in 
shaping him. He learned mostly through 
living contact with the teacher and not 
through the mechanical reading of books as 
at present. Now there is hardly any contact 
between the teacher and the taught. And the 
little contact that there is is often marred by 
lack of sympathy, love and understanding on 
each side. Previously the teacher was like 
father to the student. He would not only 
look after the intellectual and spiritual 
nmls jf the student. He would also fce<l 
and clothe him. The student, in his turn, 
would render personal service to the teacher 
and love and respect him as a son. The rela- 
tions between them were absolutely cordial. 
And they would last till to the end of their 
live.s. Education can produce character 
where there are such teachers and their rela- 
tions with their students are such. 

As has already be«;n said, India does not 
regard book-learning as education. She 
knows its limitations too well. Of course she 
does not despise it. Surely it has its use. 
For instance, it brings the mind in contact 
with new thoughts, new ideas. And these 
thoughts and ideas suggest new lines of 
development for the character. But they do 
not avail unless the will is properly trained. 
The head may be seething with ideas. What 
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good is it if there is no strength of will to 
translate them into practice ? The will must 
play its part if the ideas are to become action, 
if they are to be assimilated to the character. 
So it is important to train the will. And in 
India it is considered the function of educa- 
tion to do that. 

In ancient India great stress was laid on 
concentration of the mind, for by concentra- 
tion the faculties of the mind are strengthened. 
And learning becomes easier when that 
happens. Like com^entration several other 
practices were enjoined. The idea in each 
case was to discipline the body and the mind 
so that they could be used as helpful instru- 
ments. India believes there are infinite 
powers latent in m.an. These powers have 
to be awakened and made use of. And it is 
the business of education to help in their 
awakening. But education as it is now does 
quite the conlrary. It definitely thwarts 
the awakening of n child’s latent powers. 
This is because the system is such that the 
child is forced to depend upon its teachers 
and books and to keep its own powers in 
abeyance. The idea seems to be that the 
child’s education is impossible without their 
help. But this was not the view in ancient 
India. Teachers and books were never con- 
sidered the primarj' thing. The primary 
thing was the child and its powers. So from 
the beginning care was taken that the child 
had plenty of opportunity to use its powers. 
This made education not only easy but also 
pleasant to it. And this gave the child also 
iielf-confidencc which is the first thing 
necessary in education as in life itself. The 
child never felt curbed and thwarted as 
it does now at every step. Now there arc 
such fine books and such good teachers. 
There are such novel appliances also to 
facilitate education. Nevertheless the child 
Icams mighty little. And how it hates to 
learn ! Never did a child feel so bored and 
tired in learning as it does now. The reason 
is emphasis is put on the wrong thing. 
There is too much attention given to brooks 
and appliances whereas the child is almost 
ignored. This must be stopped. It is the 


child that should have most of the attention. 
And that should be done not by checking it 
but giving it freedom and opportunity. It 
should be realized that the ideal condition is 
that in which the child educates itself, is its 
own teacher. That 's what should be always 
aimed at. And that bccoipes possible where 
there is not too much interference with the 
child and it is left free to use its own powers. 

Nowadays there is too much regimenta- 
tion in education. A child has hardly any 
choice as to what it should Icam or it should 
not. It is slave to a system which is un- 
rc'asonable and cruel. It forces the child to 
learn things it hates to learn and does not 
allow it to learn what it longs to learn. But 
this is something foreign to the Indian id(*a 
of education. According to it. ench individual 
.should be given the option of his own 
subjects and allowed to concentrate on them. 
It docs not believe in curbing his particular 
bent of mind. Instead it believes in encourag- 
ing it, giving it full play. 

According to the Indian view true educa- 
tion must produce ifkmddha, faith in 
oneself — ^faith which would know no shaking 
despite a thousand failures. Such faith can 
do miracles. It can make a man do almost 
the impossible. At the root of all grca( 
achievements of man lies this faith. Backed 
by it man can .show death-defying courage, 
snpcrhiimaii endurance and an indomitable 
will. England has furnished an example of 
such faith in this war. Battered by enemy 
bombs night after night, suffering defeats in 
every theatre of war; subjected to Incredible 
hardships for lack of amenities of life; dis- 
trusted and forsaken by friends and allies, 
she has stood alone facing the enemy, bold 
and determined, ready for further reverses 
of fortune but ready to strike back as well. 
Even in her darkest hour she did not lose 
faith in herself, did not doubt that she was 
going to win. 

It is such faith that it should be the con- 
cern of education to produce. Judged by this 
standard present-day education in India must 
be considered a failure. Far from producing 
such faith it rather kills it, if there is any- 
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Scores of thousands of youths come out of 
schools and colleges every year with so-callcd 
education. And what are they like ? They 
arc the the poorest specimens of humanity. 
They are weak both physically and mentally ; 
they are full of pompous ideas borrowed at 
third-hand, which they do not understand 
and much less pr^tise; they learn to talk 
glibly, for to them that is the byword of 
scholarship and intelligence; they are heroic 
in their declarations but arc nowhere to be 
seen when action is called for; they arc loud 
in their declamations against old values and 
old traditions but arc the first to cling to 
them when the time comes for them to choose 
new ones. They do not dare to look life in 
the face. Appalled by its difficulties they run 
away from it and taking shelter under all 
kinds of high-sounding ‘isms* try to conceal 
iheir ignominious retreat. 

The fact is present-day education, in its 
methods as well as contents is too negative. 
It increases one s doubts and disbeliefs instead 
of helping to overcome them. Faith is possible 
when one is convinced of an ultimate which 
is permanent and unchangeable. And God 
is the only such ultimate. But now educa- 
tion is Godless, even anti-God. The result 
is man docs not know what to hold on to. 
At various stages of his education he learns 
many new ideas and arguments. But man 
cannot be content wo’th mere arguments and 
ideas. He wants a conviction. And convic- 
tion means a sense of reality, a grasp of the 
real. God who is the only reality being 
exptdied from present-day education it can- 
not give this grasp of the real. The remedy 
is that God should be restored. Each student 
should be made conscious that tliere is a 
reality at the back of every phenomenon in 
this world and that reality is God Himself. 
Then only education will produce faith. 

Another thing should be done ; its methods 
should be improved. There is at present too 
**iuch importance attached to text-books 
examinations. The student dreads them 
like a nightmare. And in coping with them 
he makes himself a physical wreck and a 
**W)ral coward. By all means this should be 


stopped. The tyranny of text-books and 
examinations must end. 

One other thing education should produce 
according to the Indian meaning of it : that 
is respect for man and everything concerning 
him. It will be seen how imperative this 
i-espect is for building up peace on sound 
lines. War and other anti-social activities 
will cease when there is this respect in every 
heart. In ancient India pupils were taught 
that man is essentially divine. This was not 
meant to be a matter for the mind to dwell 
upon in idle philosophical moments. This 
was a matter to be practised by everybody, 
every social group and in everyday life. But 
times have changed. Today the idea has 
become obscure and few believe 'n it and 
fewer still practise it. This is not a little 
responsible for ail the conflicts and clashes 
that have crowded into the national life 
today. 

It may be asked : Can all these ideals of 
education be practised today ? In ancient 
India they were all right. But now condi- 
tions are different. For good or ill, the 
impact of the West has changed life alto- 
gether. Now life is much more complex 
than ever before. There are new problems, 
new duties, new demands. Can these be met 
by the old ideals and old methods of educa- 
tion ? Does not the changed environment of 
the country require new ideals and new 
methods ? Will it not be folly to cling to the 
old ones merely for the sake of sentiments? 
Moreover, there are many new ideas of 
education in the West. They have been tried 
and found very good. Why not adopt a few 
of them, too? 

These arc pertinent questions. But it is 
not true that the old ideals and methods 
have become useless. They all still hold 
good. However much the country may have 
changed, they still can be and must be 
applied. Of course li is conceivable that they 
will require readjustment here and there to 
be more suitable to modem needs. Perhaps 
in some cases the centre of emphasis will 
have^to be shifted. In others, perhaps, some 
details will have to be rejected. But that 
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is all. Fundamentally they remain as good 
as over. Further, they are a sort of corollary 
to the ideals to which the nation stands 
committed. So they cannot be changed. 
Also their soundness still remains unchalleng- 
ed. As manfs knowledge of psychology is 
progressing, many new theories and new 
methods of education are taking shape. 
Surprisingly enough, many of them bear a 
close resemblance to these old theories and 
methods of India. It is possible that with 
further knowledge of psychology and with 
more experience, more and more evidence 
will be available of the soundness of the 
Indian theories and methods. 

But this is not to say that India has 
nothing to learn from the West or must not 
learn even if such learning is to her ad- 
vantage. Whatever else may be her fault 
India is not conservative. So she shall 


gladly adopt and assimilate whatever good 
there is in the West. Only she must be sure 
that it is not repugnant to the ideals for 
which she stands. At the moment the great 
need for her is to learn lYestem technology. 
By this her efficiency will increase — efficiency 
in production, in transport in everything. 
A synthesis of Western efficiency and Indian 
idealism — that is the ideal education for her 
or for any other country. One gives her 
prosperity, the other peace. Both are neces- 
sary and both must be obtained. Nowadays 
the tendency seems to be to overemphasize 
the second. True, India needs nothing so 
much now as relief from her poverty. But 
in the struggle to gain it let her not forgot 
that peace is a higher thing and is indispens- 
able. And to ensure that, she must stick to 
her national ideals and to her educations I 
ideals, too. 


NOTES AND 

To Our IIbaders 

In this number the Conversatioiis with 
i^wami Shh^iTumda are continued, and, as 

usual, will deeply interest many readers 

Vedaivta and Communim, exposes the weak- 
nesses of Communism and shows the way to 

avoid them Aaia and Europe is the second 

part of the highly illuminating article which 
the learned writer contributed to the Golden 
Jubilee Number of Prabuddha Bharata pub- 
lished in June From the Himalayas to 

Cape Comorin records the impressions of 
travel left on ‘A Wanderer’ ; wc are confident 
our readers will find much in the account 
that is not only interesting but instructive, 
for the 'Wanderer’ hides beneath his anony- 
mity a wealth of learning, worldly wisdom, 
and sympathy with the ideals of Indian life, 

born of deep spiritual insight Dr. Sarkar’s 

articles are always original, informative, and 
interesting. Tech^to^Econ^mic Transfomu^ 

lions is no exception Swami LokesVara- 

nanda discusses the trends that should 


COMMENTS 

operate in Education in Ideals and Methods 
of National Ed^ication. 

Religion and Modern Life 
Man has always felt an innate urge for 
understanding the deeper problems of life. 
The 'practical man' continues his search for 
unmixed happiness in this material world, 
and is seldom discouraged by his repeated 
failures. But to accept the world as it is. 
as most practical men would advise us to do, 
would mean undergoing a lot of misery too. 
This is inevitable, for evil is as tangible 
an experience in life as good. Religion asks 
us to give up this life of duality — ^thc good 
has to be given up along with the evil as they 
are not independent of each other. But the 
spread of scientific knowledge has aroused in 
man the unfounded apprehension that the 
remedy suggested by religion is negative and 
other-worldly. That religion is not a spent 
force but a positive faith essential to life and 
existence was stressed by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan in a lecture delivered at Colombo 
some time ago. He said : 
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So loiif^ as there was a dream of another world, so 
long as there was the dream of a higher life which was 
the gift of nature to man, so long as that yearning 
for that realizntiun was there, it was impossible for 
them to abolish religion altogether in this world. Neo- 
paganism would * never satisfy the impulse of man. 
Questions of what were to hope for and live for forined 
tlic make-up of the human mind, anil it was imijossiblc 
for them to stifle that metaphysiral oiiriosity. Qii(»- 
tions of their relatiops with their iieighlmiirs. their 
mutual influenee on one anotlier. were aspec'ts of life 
which they could not gel rid of. The provision of 
material comfort alone did not accomplish victory over 
evil, llie mere question of humanism might help them 
to get on well for some Lime, but would not last for long. 

The preoccupations of modern life leave 
little scope for introspection or cultivation of 
religious faith. It is the fashion for educated 
persons to talk di.sparagingly of religion. 
Inlcllcctiials flatter thcniselves on being able 
lo overcome the risk of succumbing to ‘idle- 
ness, idolatry, and superstition* which only, 
to them, constitute religion. Religious 
dogmatism and fanatici.sin an? largely res- 
ponsible for this deplorable state of affairs. 
Sir Radhakrishnan said it was unfortunate 
that theologians and religious leaders were 
not able to impress on the modern mind the 
importance of real religion, but, instead, they 
cared for the immediate niatcriul interests. 
He deplored: 

that today God was licing umhI merely lo ju-^tify 
whatever suited their convenience. They built empires 
and thanked GcnI for them. That was how people 
were attempting to employ religion. The w’orld today 
would be a better pla(« to live in, iierhaos. If they did 
not talk about religion loo imich, but lived it. 

The vitality of a religion lies in the practice 
and realization of its ideals by its adherents. 
S])iritual experiences can be subjected to 
t(\sl by the scientific method. Vedanta offers 
the rational basis for a universal rf'ligion. 
But the nioderner sneers at the ideas of *God’ 
and ‘soul*. As Aldous Huxley remarks, 
current education, while discouraging any 
preoccupation with spiritufdity and mysti- 
cism, makes men and women enthusiastic 
devotees of some form of political or social 
idealism. This ‘belief in, and worship of, 
human creation as though it were God,* is 
surprisingly common among persons who call 
themselves rational. And they fall an 
easy prey to the vagaries of their own passions 
prejudices. As Sir Radhakrishnan 


rightly pointed out, unless men realize God 
and through Him reach the unity and 
universality of the soul, the lower instincts 
and tendencies of man will continue to 
jeopardize the harmony of human relation- 
ships. In this connection he observed : 

Men wouW never be satisfied with the satisfaction of 
material needs. ('ases of suicide came more from the 
rich than the poor. Then what was the solution ? 
Would it lie possible to realize a life of uprightness and 
honesty because they commanded the coiivenienctes of 
life ? Would not jealousy continue to pollute the 
human relationship.’ Those were problems which could 
not be solved by mere wicnlifiir c'lilisrhtcnrm'iit «»r social 
control. Their solution transcended both these stages 
of development. The answer had been ifivtn by one 
of the great thinkers of the world who. according to 
the upanuthads, told them that the an.swer to those 
questions lay in the ai^iuisition of wisdom, which, in 
the words of the Buddha Wiis 'enlightenment', in the 
wonls of Jesus 'truth* which 'shnll make you free*. 
Tiiey rear‘hed that stage* in mediation, when, away 
from intellectual pursuits, away from the operation.*! 
of the body and mind, they touched the uficx of their 
soul, that supreme kind of awarene.<!s when they got 
glimpses into eternity. (Ceylon Daily News) 

FiIKF.1)()1VI Es8KNTI.\L for Edi catiox 

The essential need of freedom, political and 
ceoiioinic, for the success of any national 
.scheme of education was emphasized by Dr. 
Radha Binod Pal in his illuminating address 
to the annnnl convocation of the Calcutta 
University. 

Exhorting the graduates to pnive them- 
.selve.s worthy of the education they have 
received by contributing their best towards 
the attainment of freedom, he observed : 

No ta.sk is more siu*red thaii to br ab 1 >‘ lo help tlu* 
motherland to come into her own. and I my. self and 
your couTilry e\|x^ct that your ediir-alioti will make you 
pre-eminently fit for this task from which you will 

never flinch, however heavy the pre.ssiirc of oilds 

Your cducnliuii will fail of its chief object if it lias 
failcxl lo train your intellect, eniolion. nml will to 
healthy and harmonious aertion. 

It is common knowledge that the educated 
youth of today has a teiuleni'y to fall a 
victim to cheap imitation of alien political 
and economic shibboleths. We are glad to 
find that Dr. Pal has drawn the pointed 
attention of our eduealed boys and girls to 
‘the common frailty of being carried away by 
mouth-filling slogans of the moment*. 

I ^ope the light that radiates from your Alma Maler 
will hdp you to discriminate the genuine from the 
8purbu4, Uiat the education you have received at her 
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hand will instil into you an adequate knowledge of the 
foraes which shape the destiny of your nation and will 
prevent you from being an easy prey, in erisiM. of any 
loudly pruc;lainied nostrum, quick to fall U|ioi] any one 
individual or group, to whom you may be persuaded to 
attribute all your ills. 

Referring to educational reorganization in 
our country, the learned Doctor said that 
‘equality of human worth demands equality 
of educational opportunity to develop poten- 
tialities’. He was of the opinion that the new 
spirit in education must ensure ‘genuine 
equality’, which, in other words, meant 
security of the child against economic 
pressure, ill health, malnutrition, emotional 
disturbance, and aggression. At the same 
time he deprecated any blind imitation or 
uncritical appreciation of the foreign system 
of education obtaining -n our country. 

Every educational system lieing a reflector of the 
swiety for which it is devisiyl and the existence of 
differences between English society and Indian 'neing an 
acknowledged fact, no c<iiicational system for India 
should be blindly imitative of what w flcemcd suitable 
for England. At the same time, flic worth of fiidias 


children to India is no less than that of the children of 
any other nation in the world to that nation. 

These bold words, coming from the vice- 
chancellor of a leading university, hit the 
right nail on the head. He* was equally 
critical of the snobbery and false vanity of 
the present-day educated youth who, on leav- 
ing the university, finds .little in common 
between himself and the masses. 

It is a notorious fact that the educational system of 
today has everywhere worked as a most efficient safe- 
guaxd of social stratification. The demand has, tliere- 
forc, gone forth that steps should be taken to sec that 
|N)st-wnr education doiw not play this ugly role. This 
demand is of special value here, in India, and the rarest 
courage will be needed even to raise it. Its fulfilment 
will not be cheaply secured here, and I would like to 
see that wc do not fail in courage and persistence till 
we secure its fiilfilnicni. (IlmdiiMthan Standard) 

The efforts of Indian educationists It? better 
adapt the educational system to the needs 
of the country will meet with gn'ater .success 
if and when India is able to free herself from 
foreign political and economic servitude. Dr. 
Pal hopes that happy day is not far off. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


STUDIES IK SRI AtJUOBINDOS PIin/)S()l»ilY. 
Bt S. K. Maitr.\. PuUvthed by Benarex Ilmdu Vniver- 
dty, Benares, Pp. 160, Price lie. S. 

Dr. Maiira. Heail of the Deiiartmeiit <if Philosophy 
of the Benares Hindu Univensily, is a great siude it of 
Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. In the.se essays he has 
probed deeper into the philosophy of the Pundichcry 
saint. 

*Sri Atirobiiido and Bergson' is a penetrating study 
of the philosophy of the two Uiinkcrs. Dr. Maitra i.s 
of (he opinion that Sri Aurobindo has made a greater 
contribution to philosophy than Bergson. Not only 
that, Thanks to Sri Aurobindo, the leadership In philo- 
sophy which India had enjoyed in the past, and which 
she lost for some centuries, has conic back to her.’ 

In the second essay, the learned jirofessor has dealt 
exhaustively with the problem of the religion of the 
future. He discu-sses what he means by the rcligim of 
humanity, and makes this distinetiun clear by some 
pertinent remarks about the Ramokrtshna Movement. 
He points out with penetrating insight that 'it would 
lie a gross mistake to call the g>>.spel of the service of 
*maD which was preached by Sri Ramakrishna PaAma- 
hansa and Swami Vivekananda, a idigiou of humanity. 


It is something far higher than this, for. the scrvirc of 
man, as preached by these great saints, is only .i deduo 
tioii from the inure* general principle of the iinnianenc^ 
of God ill tile universe. It is becausii every human 
being (given by them the significant appellstioi 
Naranarayana) is. according to them, a visible mani- 
festation of G(m 1, that service of man liecome^ 
8ynoiiymou.s for them with service of God. The whole 
fabric of tlie religion of Ramakrishna- Vivekananda rests 
upon ail intense faith in the realization of God, and is 
as far removed from the icligiun of liuiiianity as anytliiiui 
possibly (»uld be.* 

The author next discusses, in the sutiie essay, what 
he calls the religion of iqysticism or of individual realiza- 
tion as well ,aa Tagore’s ’Religion of Man’. Finally, 
he is of the opinion that the 'Religion of the Super- 
man’, as adumbrated by Sri Aurobindo, has a great 
future before it, nay, the future is only for it. The 
writer, in this essay 'Sri Aurobindo, the Super- 
man’, analyses Sri Aurobindo’s cxmceptioii of the 'Super- 
man’ and says much that will be diflicull for the 
onlinaiy reader to grasp. Equally difficult, yet interest- 
ing, are the theories of cosmic evolution or ascent, the 
ictum of the spirit, as \vell as cosnuc involution or 
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descent, *the self-projeclion of the Spirit’. These theories 
predict that we are in the throes of another evolutionary 
leap due to the emergence of the *Supermind*. 
* ... for the Superman is the Being into whom the 
Supermind has descended, the Gnostic Being with the 
liupramental consciousness. The descent of the Super- 
mind, however, does not cause the emergence of an 
individual Superman, |iut a race of Supermen. And 
along with the emergence of a race of Supermen there 
is produced also a radical change in the whole nature 
of the universe, physical, vital, psychical, mental. In 
Tact, the Superman cannot appear until matter, life, soul, 
and mind undergo a radical transformation.’ In the 
yogasikha Upanuihad we get an idea of the Yogi 
changing his body into a divine body, and he .‘s said to 
become nuuter of his senses, mind, intellect, and aham- 
kara and enjoys the freedom to move about at will *in 
all the three worlds.' {VkU shlokoM to 47). Sri 
Aurobindo, it would seem, envisages a cosmic evolution- 
ary cliange. making possible the emergence ot such 
Yogis, takuig place sooner or later. ‘tThe Superman; 
does not come merely as an individual but as a member 
(jf a higher race of beings.' Also ‘each Superman would 
1 h! different from the others, a unique formation of the 
Being, although one witli adl the rest ui fouiidalion of 
M‘Jf and sense of oneness, and in the principle of his 
I icing.’ 

The difficulty with regard lo ail theories about God, 
the soul, and allied spiritual topics is that none of these 
are demonstrable by the ordinary processes .jf reason, 
and one has to take many tilings on a hypothetical basis 
until they arc verified by personal cxijericiice. ''^waini 
Mvekananda says: ’There are much higher states of 
existence beyond reasoning. U is really beyond the 
intellect that the first slate of religious life is lo bt: 
iound. When you step beyond thought and intellect 
Slid all reasoning, then you ha\e made the *irsl step 
towards God; and that is the beginning of life. What 
is ordinarily called life is but an embryo stale.' (llaja 
1 oga ) . Sri Aurobindo also is a great believer in intuition 
Slid recognizes various grades in it. l)r. Maitra 
elucidates these points in ’Sri Aurobindo's Conception of 
lutuilion'. He say.s, ’...Sri Aurobindo, true to the 
traditions of our ancient systems of philosophy, has 
analysed intuition and classihed the different, kinds of 
*t better than what most of the Western philosophers 
have done.’ 

In the same essay Dr. Maitra has tried ably lo defend 
^ Aurobindo’s criticism of Shankaras Conception of 

nya, 0r. Maitra says, Tt is true that be (Sri Auro- 
jn^) has pointed out certain defects in Shankara’s 
P osophy, the chief of which is, as he puts it, the 
'^nsal of the ascetic. But he has done so not for the 


purpose of rejecting Advaita philosophy, but for the 
purpose of reconstructing it on lives. . Sri Auro- 
bindo's standpoint is that of the tanira philosophy and 
it should be noted that Shankars in his Brahma Sutra 
Bhaahya admits that he ha.s no quarrel with the view 
that ail i.s or consciousness. Logically speaking, 

we are all aware of the antithesis between lighw and 
darkness, truth and falsehood, Wp Sh‘*nkar.a ■ 

dialectical philosophy was based upon this natural 
contrast with which wc are all familiar. As Sri 
Ramakrislma said, from the jfnantM point of view the 
|dieiiomcnal world has no reality, but for the Uhakta 
everything is real. Bui Shiuikara was not merely a 
dialectician, a mac jnani, he waa' also a great 
bhakta, and he recognized Braliinaii as equally true 
in its immanent aspect. arc constrained to remark 
that it would have been worthier of Sri Aurobindo 
if his criticism of the Maya theory had token a(M!Oiint 
of these facts, and if it. had been cnur'hcd in happier 
and less offensive language. 

The essay on ‘Sri Aurobindo and the Problem of Evil 
shows Dr. Maitra at his best. He has thoroughly 
cxposetl the weaknessi;s of Western philosophers in this 
respect, and the almost stupid iiicon.sistencies into 
which they are landed by their |)ointing of Satun, the 
All-Evil, as against God, the All-Good. It seems to 
us that it is the intelledual pride of WMestem scholars 
that stands in tlic way of their appreciating the Hindu 
solution of the problem of evil, and for pride there Is 
no cure excrept. what ionics from repealed falls. We 
wisli that Dr. Maitra instead of trying to placaU the 
pride of Westerners hud I'eurlcwily stood his gnmiiu, as 
he himself says on p. 'if history has taught us 

anything it is this, that il you want to win the respect 
of the world you must proclaim your views fearlessly.’ 
For was it necessary or acrcurate to say that ‘our own 
ancient viirw suffers from the defect that it does not 
lake evil seriously* ? What can be a more emphatic 
expression of the iicriousnes.s of evil and the necessity 
of overcoming it than what is contained in the Gita 
verse, ’for the protection of the good, for the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, and for the establishment of dkarma, 

1 conic into lieiiig in every age? The ancient view 
tiever teas that evil is unreal in the sense that it does 
not at all exist. Only from the jnan^s point of view 
ean we say that evil is unreal, for the jnani lecogniiea 
only the not the But the vijnani, the 

bhakta, recognizes both the f«l^ and the^f^. Evil is 
unreal only when you have ri.seii above it into the 
region of Brahman ; it is real enough at all other times ; 
and the aim of all human endeavour is to go beyond 
all evil which leads lo misery, for as Patanjali says. 

On the whole, these essays have eminently served 
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the purpose the author had in mind, and would 
certainly rouse in the mind of the readers a desire to 
learn Sri Aurobindo's philosophy at first hand by a 
f)crusal of his books. 


A CORRECTION 

The number of pages of I cannot die, reviewed in 
the August issue, is 5fi. 


NEWS AND 

HAMAKRiSHNA MISSION SEVASHRAM4, 
ALLAHABAD 

Report for 1941-44 

The report of the Uaniakrishiia Mission Sevashrama. 
Miithiganj, Allahabad, for the years 1041-44 has reaehexi 
us. The efforts of the Sevashrama are mainly directed 
towards ser\'iiig the L)udy, mind, and soul, Acscordingly 
it conducts a charitable outdoor dispensary, has openeil 
a library and reading-room, and holds religious classes 
and discourses. 

The outdoor dLspeu.snry treated the following ruiinlicrs 


[ new ami repeated cases as noted 
>rrespondiiig year in each case : 

again.st the 

Year 

New 

Repeated 

1941 

5,867 

29,7W 

.1942 

6,102 

24,406 

1943 

7,190 

2S.65S 

1944 

7,211 

29,454 


During the Kumbha Mela in 1942, the Mission 
Sevashrama opened a temporary charitable dispensary 
for serving the pilgrims, and treated 1,SS2 cases. 

The library and reading-room containing valuable 
books and various periodicals fulfilled a great need of 
the locality. The average daily attendance was between 
18 and 22. 

Religious dosses were held regularly. Lccture.s were 
organised on special occasions, such as Hindu festivals, 
Christmas Day, and Buddha Day. In addition to 
tlio'c, the birth luinivcrsaries of Sri Ramakrisliiia, Swami 
Vivekananda. and some others were duly observed each 
year. 

The nionk-iii-diarge makes an appeal to the generous 
public for a donation of Its. 20.000|- needed to repair 
the dispensary building, improve the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Sevashrama, and expand the library and 
reodiiig-rooin. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCIStJO 

We have received the programme of work of the 
Vedanta Society of Northern Californea, San Francisco, 
for the month of May 1045. Of the bi-weekly lectures 
delivered during the month by the Swami-in-charge, 
mention maj’ be made of the following: ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Reiucamatiou* 'The Foimdatioiia of Peace’, 
‘Can Man control his Destiny.^* ^tnd ‘The of 

Successful Action’. 


REPORTS 

BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS OP 
SlU llAMAKRISHNA AND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Towards tlie close of the distress relief work eun- 
ductc<l by the Ramakrishna Missiuii in the flistricU of 
Daci‘a and Faridpur (in Bengal), the monastic workers 
of the Mission organized celebrations of the birthday 
anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekatiiuida 
at different places in the rural areas of these districts. 
Spet'ial celebrations were held from 6th to 31st May 
1945 and at tlie following places: Radikhal, Kalma. 
l;nie<ipur. lA)ngsiiig, and llaldia. The birthday celebra- 
tions were organized on a grand scale at eac'h iila!'i!, 
and consisted of processions, kirtan, special puja, and 
illuminating lecturer and discourses on the liv^^s uiul 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, and 
Holy Mother. A number of monks of the Bcliir Math 
took a leading part, assisted by the local dcvolei^ and 
admirers who evinced keen interest in making the 
(‘clebralious a complete success. 

A GIFT TO THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

Mrs. Hiniansu Bala Bhaduri, wife of Col, D. N. 
Bhailuri, has inaile a gift to the Ramakrishnu 

Mission, of a large four-storied house, worth Rs. 
situated at 111, Russa Road, Calcutta. This gift is mailt: 
to perpetuate the memory of Deveiidranatli Bhuduri, tlir 
only son of the donor, who died in Eiiglantl in 1013 
when he was only 26 years of age. The gift will be 
called ‘the Devendranath Bhaduri Memorial.’ 

In making this gift to the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Mrs. Bhaduri has stipulated that the memorial building 
shall be used solely for the purposes of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture which is at present situated 
at 4A, Wellington Square, Calcutta. The Institute of 
Culture stands for certain ideals which were very dear to 
the heart of Devendramiith who was a keen student of 
Indian culture. It is therefore quite fitting that his 
memory should be honoured and perpetuated through 
the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Cultuife. This 
Institute has for its object the promotion and propagation 
in India and abroad of Indian culture in all its aspects. 
It also stands for the assimilation of all that Is worthy 
and elevating in other cultures, and establishing cultural 
contacts with the peoples of different lands forms an 
essential feature of the Institute. We offer our hearti^t 
ixmgraiulatioiis to Mrs. Bluuluri for the magnificent giR 
she has made for such a noUe cause. 
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“ater wa incq TOftritsRti” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Tlic non-coKi|ifrra4.ion movement — Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist lenders — Tltelr sclf-SM'rifirc 
exemplary and praiseworthy — The Ramakrishna Mission — ^Ils plan of work and service different from that of the 
nationalist leaders. 


(Place : Bdttr Alontatery. Time 

At that lime India was swept by the non* 
co-operation movement and numberless 
people were courting imprisonment. The 
whole country was awakened by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s appeal. Men and women by 
thousands, who considered the motherland’s 
political independence the highest ideal, were 
ready to dedicate their lives at her altar. 

It was Monday. The evening service was 
just over at the chapel of the monastery at 
llclur and there was great silence all around. 
The sadhus (monks) and brahmacharis 
(novices) were engaged in devotions and 
nicditations, while Swami Shivananda, 
absorbed in meditation, sat on a couch in his 
The dim light made his serene face 
the more serene and radiant. Time slipped 
away till at last the Swami began reciting 
Pushpadanta’s hynm describing the glories of 
Shiva. His mind seemed steeped in the ocean 
of bliss. 

Just then a devotee from Calcutta came 


Mondoff, November 193S) 

from the chapel, and after due obeisance to 
the Swami, sat on the floor. After a while 
Mahapurushji greeted him, affectionately 
saying, ‘Is it K. ? When did you come ?’ The 
devotee replied reverently, ‘Yes, Maharaj, 
I arrived at the time of the evening service.’ 

Swami : *I believe you were in the chaiiel 
all this time.’ 

Devotee: ‘Yes, Maharaj.’ 

Swami: ‘Tell me why you look so sa<l 
and worried. Are all well at home ?’ 

Devotee: ‘Yes, Maharaj, by your bless- 
ing all arc well, but for the past few days 
I have been mentally upset over a certain 
question. It has made me extremely un- 
happy. I am here with the idea of un- 
burdening my heart to you. If you permit 
me I shall do so.’ 

Swami: ‘Very well, tell me.* 

Tfaej devotee spoke with great earnestness. 
He said : ‘Maharaj, at this hour the|. whole 
country, is stirred to its very depths by the 
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non-co-operation movement of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Countless men and women are 
rotting in jails. Many have already laid down 
their lives, and Mahatmaji himself also has 
plunged into the sea of danger. But why 
is the Ramakrishna Mission silent in this 
immense country-wide movement ? Have not 
you any contribution to make ? The entire 
nation is wondering at the ways of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. Has not the Mission 
some duty in this national struggle for free- 
dom?’ Rnally, in a tone of grievance, the 
devotee added : ‘Do not you feel for the 
country at all? Are you powerless to do 
anything in the matter ?’ 

Swami Shivananda’s calm face assumed a 
serious aspect. After a while he broke the 
silence, saying: ‘Well, K., the doings of a 
divine Incarnation are beyond the reach of 
the average intellect. How would you or 
the nation understand the way of divine 
action ? When God embodies Himself as 
man, He does so for no particular race or 
nation, but for the good of the whole world. 
The manifestation, this time, is of the highest 
sattvika aspect of the Lord. The Incarna- 
tion, Sri Ramakrishna, is the embodiment of 
perfect sattva. Containing wilhin hunself all 
the six divine powers, he lived in the body 
assuming only pure sattinka moods. Consider 
the way he spent his entire life in a temple 
court on the bank of the Ganges. How 
would you understand the deep spiritual signi- 
ficance of all this ? 

‘It was in order to spread his sattvilpfi 
spiritual thought that Sri Ramakrishna 
brought with him as his assistant su(4i a 
powerful soul as Swami Vivekananda. 
Swamiji could certainly have stirred the 
country to political revolution, had he so 
chosen. Who is more patriotic than he was ? 
How many hearts bleed for the downtrodden 
masses, as his did ? Swamiji did not start 
a revolution. Had he known it would really 
help India, he would surely have done so. 

‘Aside from Swami Viv'^kananda, even we, 
by the grace of the Lord, have such ipower 
within us that we can revolutionize the 
country if we so wish, but the Master would 


not permit us to do so. He brought us 
here to assist him in his work and he is 
constantly leading us by the hand in all that 
we do for the good of the ebuntry and its 
people. Believe me when I say our only 
desire is to advance the good of the world. 
How can I explain to you the depth .of our 
feeling for the miseries of the people ? Only 
the Lord who dwells in every heart knows it. 

‘Before passing out of his body, the 
Master vested his whole power and the 
responsibility of his mission in Swami 
Vivekananda. Only after travelling over 
the globe from one end to another and 
scrutinizing it closely did Swamiji found this 
Math and Mission to carry on activities 
beneficial to the world and particularly to 
India, accorrling to the directions of the 
Master. One by one, Swamiji engaged us 
all in these activities. If we had so wished, 
we could very well have lived a life of ex- 
clusive contemplation and meditation in 
mountains and forests. As a matter of fact, 
most of us had been away frem the 
monastery in different places, doing that to 
some extent. It was Swamiji who called iis 
together and engaged us in works of service 
— ^the service of God in humanity. Even 
in our old age we arc carrying on that 
work.’ 

Devotee: ‘Maliaraj, do you mean that 
Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders have 
not been doing genuine national service? 
Their unique spirit of service, fortitude, and 
sacrifice cannot be ignored. What gieat 
humiliation and persecution they arc suffer- 
ing for the sake of the country !’ 

Swami : ‘No, I do not mean that. Their 
renunciation, fortitude, and national service 
arc indeed very praiseworthy. Their lives 
arc surely great and exemplary, and they 
have done much good for the country, 
working for what they sincerely believe to 
be beneficial to India. However, our plan 
of work is different. Do you know what we 
think of the nationalist leaders ? They arc 
doing these services inspired by certain 
particular thoughts of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swamiji. There is no doubt about it that 
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Mahatma Gandhi is really endowed with 
great powers. It is also true that there has 
been a special manifestation in him of the 
Primal Energy, the Mother of the universe. 
In the Bhagavad Gita, the Lord Sri Krishna 
said to Arjiina : “Whatever glorious, pros- 
perous, or powerful being there is, know 
thou that he has sprung from a portion of 
My splendour.” Whoever manifests special 
power and is held in high esteem and 
reverence by many, undoubtedly r(?proscnts a 
special divine manifestation. The Mother 
of the universe who was wakened by Sri 
Itamakrishna for the good of the world is 
obviously working in various ways through 
the instrumentality of different persons. 
Many times in his lectures Swami Viveka- 
nanda stated what constitutes India’s true 
well-being. Solutions he proposed for the 
regeneration of the country twenty-five or 
thirty years ago—the abolition of untouch- 
ubility, the elevation of the depressed classes, 
the spread of education among the masses, 
and so on — ^arc now being preached by 
Malialnia Gandhi. 

‘Though we may not voice our ideas and 
sentiments loudly in newspaper articles, we 
are actually accomplishing things, not 
through politics, but in our own way. 
Mahatmaji is workiilg out similar ideas 
through polities. Just as we are doing things 
at home because wc are interested in Indials 
welfare, so wc are doing things abroad because 
wc arc c(pialiy interested in other races and 
countries. Of course, in view of peculiar 
eireumstanccs and conditions, our plan of 
activity varies in different places. Every 
monk of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
established by Swamiji is dedicated to the 
ideal “For one’s own salvation and for the 
good of the world” and is engaged in service 
according to the injunctions of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda.’ 

Devotee : ‘But, Maharaj, the national 
awakening caused by the non-co-operation 


movement of Mahatmaji would have received 
an added impetus if the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission had co-operated with it. This 
opinion, far from being just my own, is held 
by many thoughtful people of the country. 
Why don’t you co-operatc with Mahatmaji in 
his national campaign ?’ 

Swami: ‘Well, I told you at the outset 
that wc arc working in our own way in 
accordance with our own ideal — ^an ideal 
formulated and left us by the far-sighted 
sage Swami Vivekananda. Before his illu- 
mined vision was revealed the picture of the 
next thousand years, not merely of India, but 
of the entirci world. He saw everything 
clearly and chalked out a definite policy for 
us to follow. He was not throwing stones 
in the dark. He could see even the distant 
future clearly. 

‘The manifestation of divine power we see 
in Sri Ramakrishna in this age is unique. 
There has not been such a manifestation in 
many countries. The ^ wave of spirituality 
will roll on unimpeded over all the world for a 
long time. This is just the beginning, the 
prelude. The spiritual sun which has 
appeared on the horizon of India will illumine 
the entire world with its undimmed pure rays. 
That is why Swamiji said, “This time India 
is the centre”. Spiritual power will be 
manifested with India as the centre. Who 
can stem the tide of this divine power ? The 
regeneration of India is iibsolutcly certain. 
India’s advance in art, science, philosophy, 
and education — ^in every field, secular and 
spiritual — will be so great that it will astonish 
the world. Compared with her future 
achievement, her glorious past will pale into 
insignificance. Then you will realize why the 
Master and Swamiji came and how much 
they contributed to the well-being of India. 
What can the limited mind of man understand 
about the doings of those divine beings? 
Don’t you see that they have awakened the 
national Kundalini of India ?’ 



SPIRITUAL DISaPLINE— I 

By the Editor 

By merely repeating the name of the medieme for a disease one is not cured. One 
has to take the medieme. SimUatiy without direct realization, mere repetition of "Cod’, 
‘God’ will not give salvation. (Shankaracharya) . 


I 

Spiritual discipline is meant for the aspirant 
after God considered as the infinite source 
of all bliss. People generally adopt means 
.suitable to the achievement of their ends. 
The spiritiird aspirant has to do so likewise. 
There arc, however, two classes of persons to 
whom spiritual discipline is unnecessary. 
To the first clas^ belong the siddhas, the 
perfected sages, who have transcended the 
necessity for all discipline, who have risen 
above all laws, and are themselves the creators 
of laws for the guidance of others in the 
spiritual path. These great souls, calm and 
serene, have themselves crossed the terrible 
ocean of samsara, the world of becoming, and 
out of the infinite compassion of their hearts 
go on doing good to the world, like Natim: 
ill springtime. They are the beacon 
lights, the pole-star by which spiritual 
aspirants can steer their path safely through 
the hidden rocks to the haven of spiritual 
rest. To the second class, to whom spiritual 
discipline is unnecessary, belong the men, 
immersed in worldliness, who believe that this 
world alone is real, that there is no God or 
future life, and that death is the end of every- 
thing so far as the individual is concerned. 
To such people the need for spiritual discipline 
has not yet arisen ; they arc spiritually blind. 

But the vast majority of men and women 
n;ally desire to reach out to something better 
than a mere worldly life, and the problems of 
God and life after death do come up before 
them demanding a solution, even if it be a 
tentative solution, though only in rare 
moments in their busy lift of work and enjoy- 
ment. Among the.aqiirants, then, wd' may 
distinguish two broad classes. In the first 


group we may include all those who cling to 
this world and yet desire the help of God to 
enable them to get on well. To this class 
belong what the Gita calls the arta, the man 
in distress, and the artharthi, the penniless 
man praying for wealth. The second group 
consists of men who are tired of the apparent 
aimlessness and meaninglessness of all life, and 
want to get at the truth underlying all 
phenomena. These arc the jignasus of the 
Gita. 

Now all forms of ritualistic and external 
worship are meant primarily for the help and 
guidance of the first group. Temples, 
clmrchcs, and mosques, fasts, feasts, and 
festivities are the concrete, visible, tangible 
things that are necessary to guide and to 
hold their attention on things .spiritual. Such 
things are the symbols, the direct outwanl 
expressions of the desire for going out beyond 
the confines of the world present to the senses 
to the vaster world of the spirit. These 
outward symbols act as constant reminders of 
the higher destiny tliat awaits the onliiiary 
man. Pilgrimages, gifts, building of tempKs, 
and tanks, schools and hospitals, an; some of 
the forms in which aspirants of this type wiuit 
to express their efforts for realisation of God. 

II 

For the worldly man who has no belief in 
future life or God, the whole philosophy of 
life becomes based on artha, wealth, and 
kama, enjoyment. Believing that this single 
life is the only one vouchsafed to man on 
earth, they do not care for dharma. Might 
makes right, and there is no such thing. as 
righteousness in hunum life for such people- 
Hiey wiQ make lavish promises to gain their 
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object, and break them all without the least 
scruple afterwards. As an Indian proverb 
says, ‘When in need, you call your benefactor 
a god; after that you call him a rogue. 
Such people help their friends, the people who 
agree with them in grabbing the wealth of 
the world for common enjoyment, and destroy 
ruthlessly all othgrs, their enemies, who stand 
in the way of their ambitions for possession 
and enjoyment. In a word their life is based 
on adharma. Such people may be successful 
for a while in this world and be able to 
oppress many, but ultimately they sink into 
the greatest misery, and meet their inevitable 
doom. The ‘Havanas’ of prehistoric and 
historical times illustrate by their colossal 
failures that the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness cannot be stopped by any one. World 
forces are moving in the direction of increased 
righteousness. As the upanishads say, 
satyameva jayate nanritam — ^truth alone 
triumphs, not untruth. 

Human society has survived because, on 
the whole, it has been based on righteousness, 
natural love, and trust, and a desire to acquire 
even wealth and the means of enjoyment only 
in accordance with dharma, the principles of 
conduct which lead to spiritual development 
and immortal life, (vide Gita : dha/rmor 
viruddho bhuteshu kamosmi bhaTotar^ 
shahlia) No wonder, therefore, that it is 
only the highly moral nations, the nations 
that have consistently condemned violence 
and aggression, and have preached non- 
violence, brotherlincss, and mutual co-opera- 
tion that have persisted in enduring in the 
midst of terrible historical vicissitudes. Divine 
forces favour those nations that stand for 
righteousness, and if we read world history 
aright we may learn that human progress on 
true lines has been possible only when man- 
kind, instead of relying on merely materials 
and weapons have learned to depend more 
upon the invisible sources of spiritual 
strength. The greatest leaders of mankind 
have always taught this truth. What 
Abraham Lincoln said to Americans is worth 
quoting here : 

yHuA coDBtitutei the bulwark of our own liberty 


and mdepmdenoe? It is not our frownmg battlements, 
our bristlinff aesrccaste, our army, and our navy. 
These are not our reliance against tyranny. All of 
these may be turned against us without making us 
weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is in the love of 
liberty which God has planted in us. Our defence is 
in the spirit which pri^ liberty as the heritage of 
all men, in all lands evaywhere. 

m 

But for the avatars, the nityanddhas or 
ever-perfect souls, the jivanmiiktaa or the 
souls who have achieved spiritual emancipa- 
tion by their own efforts in this very life, 
humanity would have stagnated at the animal 
level. No wonder, therefore, that the world 
has instinctively recognized that these great 
souls are the salt of the earth, and have 
learnt to value and live by tlieir words and 
examples. These great liberated souls con- 
tinue living in the world in order to help 
mankind. This is an empirical fact. It is 
innate in even the average human being to 
partake with others, out of sheer brotherli- 
ness, what he has got in abundance in the 
way of wealth or knowledge. A man cannot 
be happy by living merely unto himself. 
How much more so must great men who 
have gone beyond all selfishness be moved by 
the spirit of compassion and service of their 
fellow men ? Otherwise how can we explain 
the existence of thousands of godly men and 
women who sacrifice their lives in the service 
of God and humanity ? Biologists may say 
that it is but the transmuted paternal ins- 
tinct that leads men to love and serve even 
those not of their blood. Supposing we grant 
the correctness of their argument, is not the 
altruistic and philanthropic spirit as fan 
above the paternal instinct as man is above 
the beast ? What is it that makes man divine 
if not this all-embracing love not only for 
human beings but for all beings, a truth so 
eloquently preached by Buddhism. 

We cannot deny, therefore, that there are 
great souls who lead lives of purity, love, and 
spirituality and show the world the way to 
God. Some of them, like the avatars, seem 
to be, by their very nature, perfect, but they 
appear to undergo all the trials and tribula- 
tiops of human life in order to show humanity 
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the way to God. As Sri Bamakrishna says, 
‘The avatar or saviour is the messenger of 
God. He is like the viceroy of a mighty 
monarch. As when there is some disturbance 
in a far-off province the king sends the 
viceroy to quell it ; so whenever there is any 
waning of religion in any part of the world, 
God sends Ilis avatara there.’ Again in 
another of his sayings Sri Ramakrishna makes 
clear the nature of the avatar thus: 

There are two sorts of men. The guru said to one 
of his disciples, ‘what 1 impart to thee, my dear, is 
invaluable; keep it to thyself, and the disciple kept it 
all to himself. But when the guru impaired that 
knowledge to another of his disciples, the latter, 
knowing its inestimable worth, and not liking to 
enjoy it all alone, stood uiran a high place and began 
to declare the good tidings to all the people, ^e 
aivatars are of the latter class. 

Some impatient reader may here ask us, 
‘Why, then, all this wickedness and misery 
in the world in spite of your God and all His 
incarnations? We do not see they are ulti- 
mately any good.* 

This is a question that crops up in our 
minds, off and on ; and the answer is not 
easy. It is not easy because of our inability 
to grasp the full nature of the world or God. 
We should not imagine iliat we have posited 
the existence of this apparently imperfect 
world, because there is a perfect God. No, it 
is the other way about. The exi.stcncc of this 
finite, imperfect world, with .all its handicaps, 
has made it a logical, psychological, and 
spiritual necessity for us to think of some- 
thing perfect, something in which there is 
no limitation of any kind to curb our spirits. 
The existence of this imperfect world cannot 
be denied, as it is a fact of our common 
everyday experience. It is equally true that 
for our spiritual satisfaction this world is not 
enough; we require another, commensurate 
with the innate vastness of our spirit; and 
that we call God, the Infinite, by reaching 
whom alone can the spiritual hunger of the 
individual man be finally satisfied. That 
there is such a world we can well believe 
^on the testimony of many souls whom 
humanity has acclaimed as great in spiritual- 
ity. The testimony of such souls to an inner 
and all-satisfying reality cannot be dismissed 


easily. It stands on a level with the truth 
of ^e experiments performed by modem 
scienltists., How glibly do we swajlow the 
findings of modem science even though the 
number of scientists who have convinced 
themselves of the accuracy of the experi- 
ments are but a handful? It is said of 
Einstein’s theory that very few scientists have 
understood it fully in all its ramifications 
and implications. The vast majority of men 
have no other go except to take many things 
on tmst, depending upon the honesty and 
veracity of scientists. It is beyond the 
capacity of all but the most gifted to under- 
stand the scientific experiments that have 
led to the theory of the electrical nature of 
the universe. Similar is the case in the field 
of religion. There have been men in previous 
ages, and there arc men in present times 
who have felt and understood the existence 
of God, the underlying reality of all things 
that we see, and have proclaimed their con- 
viction in no uncertain terms, nor without 
exercising a deep, and wide-spread influence 
on many human lives. They have explained 
the methods by which they have reached 
their goal, and have left footprints on the 
sands of time to guide others on the path. 
As the Katha TJpanishad says, ‘Having 
rccjcived this knowledge taught by Yarna and 
the whole rule of Yoga, Nachiketas became 
free from sin and death, and obtained 
Brahman. Thus it will be with another also 
who knows thus what relates to the Self.’ 
(11. vi. 18.) 

IV 

The most important requisite, Uierefon\ 
for an aspirant is sraddlia, faith, the belief 
that God-rcalization isi possible. A man. 
becomes as great as his faith. Faith is a 
childlike and unsuspecting trust in the truth 
of the advice tendered by the guru or taught 
by the scriptures. This is the first step in 
the ladder of spiritual discipline. ‘He who 
has faith has all. He who lacks faith lacks 
air, said Sri Ramakrishna. 

Now many will raise this objection. There 
are gurus and gurus; there is not a sage or 
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a saint but his opinion differs from that of 
others. Moreover we find different religious 
scriptures teaching apparently conflicting 
things. How arc wc to have faith in the 
words of these scriptures, or in the words of 
gurus who swear respectively by the scrip- 
tures of their owif religion ? 

This argument is the prolific mothei^ of 
all doubts, vacillation, and indifference to 
spiritual progress. It is the common argu- 
ment we hear nowadays from the educated 
classes of almost all countries. On the face 
of it the argument seems to have much force. 
But if wc look closely into the matter we 
shall find that it obscures the real issue by 
emphasizing the points of disagreement in 
each religion. It neglects the fundamental 
unity underlying all religions in that they arc 
all attempts by the human soul in different 
times and in different climes to reach God, 
ilie infinite source of all bliss, as the Vedas 
declare Him to be. All religions arc but 
roads chosen by particular individuals or 
groups to suit the peculiar circumstances of 
lime, clime, and race. The methods vary in 
Uieir externals ; and the intellectual theories 
spun about God may vary; but the goal is 
God. People in various countries take differ- 
ent kinds of food cooked in a hundred 
different ways, but the aim of ail is physical 
sustenance. Similarly, God is worshipped in 
a thoiisiind ways and in a thousand forms, 
hut the aim of all worshippers is spiritual 
sustenance. Sri Ramakrishna said, out of 
the depths of his experience of the practice 
nf various types of religion, ‘As many 
religions, so many paths’. In this connexion 


he 'emphasized that even if we happened to 
choose a wrong path, it would not matter if 
only wc were sincere, and prayed for light 
and correct guidance. In that case all our 
difficulties arc bound to be smoothened. 

About the apparent differences of opinion in 
religious matters, his parable of the chameleon 
is very illuminating : 

Two persons were holly disputing as to the colour 
of a chameleon. Ono said, ‘The chameleon on iJiat palm 
tree is of a beautiful red colour*. The other, conlra- 
dicling him, said, ‘You are mistaken, the chameleon is 
not red but blue*. Not being able to settle the matter 
by arguments, Iwlli went to the ))crson who always 
lived under that tree and hiul watched the chameleon 
in all its phases of colour. One of them said, ‘Sir, is 
not the chameleon on that tree of a red colour?' 
‘Yes, sir.* The other di.sputaut said, ‘What do you 
say? How Is it? It is not red, it is blue*. The 
person again humbly replied, ‘Yes, sir’, llie person said 
thait the chameleon is an animal that constantly changes 
its colour; thus it was that he said to both these 
conflicting statemenls. The Sal-chid-ananda likewise 
has various forms. The devotee who has seen God in 
one as[)ect only knows Him in that asfjcct .alone. But 
he who has seen Him in His manifold aspects is alone 
in a [x)silioii to say, 'All tliesc forms are of one God, 
for God is multiform*. He has forms and has no forin% 
and many are His forms which no one knows. 

The first step, therefore, is the cultivation 
and strengthening of the belief that God- 
realization is possible and attainable. One 
has to be a ‘believer*, but not in the narrow 
sense in which it is used by Christians and 
Mohammedans. As the Kathu Upanishad 
puts it : 

He (the Self) cannot be reached by speech, by 
mind, or by the eye. How can He be apprehended 
except by him who sa^'s ‘He is*? 

By the words ‘He is* is He to be apprehended, 
and by admitting the reality of both the invisible 
Brahman and the visible world, as coming from 
Brahman. When He has been apprehended by the 
words ‘He is* then Uis reality reveals itself. 


It is only by means of one’s best exertions and the fixing of his mind to one 
object, as also by the subjection of his desires, that the ultimate slate (of bliss) 
can be arrived at. So it is by means of discrimination, reasoning and ultimate ascer- 
tainment of truth, that a man may avoid the snares of misery, and attain his best 
state. 



A BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BHARATA’S 

fifty volumes 

Bt St. Nihal Singh 
(Continued) 


5. Tuning in the Oenerator 

In the conduct of the Prahuddha Bharata 
from now on (August 1898), any careful 
observer can easily — quickly— detect an im- 
pulse — strong and continuous. This impulse 
found expression on pages 1 and 2 of the 
revivified magazine. They bore an inspiring 
message from Swami Vivekananda. I re- 
produce it here in full : 

To THE Awakened India 
Once more awake! 

For deep it was, not death, to bring thee life 
Anew, and rest to lotus^es, for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, O Truth! 
No death for thee ! 

Besunae thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 

Blissful, bold and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 

Thy home is gone. 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up, and 
Watched with joy thy growth. But Fate is strong— 
This is the law,— all things come back to the source 
They sprung, their strength to renew. 

Then start afxedi 

From the land of thy birth, where vast doud-bclted 
Snows do Uess and put their strength in thee, 

For working wonders new. The heavenly 
River tune thy voice to her own immortal song; 
Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 

And all above^ 

Himala’s daughter Umo, gentle, pure, 

The Mother that resides in all as Power 
And Lifi^ who winks aU works^ and 
Makes of One the woild, whose mercy 
Opes the gate to Truth, and draws 
The One In All, pve thee untiring ' ^ 

^tKDgtii, ^idi is Infinite Love. 


They bless thee all. 

The seers great, whom age nor clime 
Can daim their own, the fathers of the 
Race, who felt the heart of Truth the same, 

And bravdy tau^rt to man ill-voiccd or 
Well. Their servant, thou hast got 
The secret, — ^*ti8 but One. 

Then speak, O Love! — 

Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions melt, and fold on fold of dreams 
Departs to void, till Trutli and Truth alone, 

In all its glory shines. — 

And tdl the world — 

Awake, arise, and dream no more! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands with our thoughts, 
Of flowers sweet or noxious, — and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, which 
The softest breath of Truth drives berk to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The TVuth! Be one with it! Let visions cease. 
Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 

Which are Eternal Love and Service Firee. 

« * * 

Vivekananda’s capacity for attending to 
detail — ^for taking pains — was almost infinite. 
He felt that the shloka from the Sanskrit, 
as translated for the early volumes, did not 
express, with exactitude, the purposes he 
had in view. The altered motto, taken from 
one of his lectures, read, ‘Arise! Awake! 
And stop not till the Goal is reached’.^ 

The change went far beyond this. The 
editorial face was turned fully towards the 
rising sun. Bajam Iyer had been, I need to 
recall here, greatly impressed with Schopen- 
hauer’s dictum. 

That philosopher had written, 

The white man and hia fair lady, ...stray into 'tlie 
Indian woods and there come across the HMv 

’ Koth Upmshad, 1. UL M .. . . 
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under the banyan tree. The hoaxy tree, the cool shade, 
the refreshing stream, and, above all, the hoarier, cooler, 
and more refreshing philosophy that faUs from his lips 
enchant them. The discovery is published ; pilgrims 
multiply. A Sahyasin from our midst carries tlie altar- 
fire across the seas. The Spirit of the Upauishads 
rgakes a progress in distant lands. The procession 
developes into a festival. The noise teaches (the) 
Indian shores, and behold ! our Mother-land is aw^en- 
ing!* 

So struck had llajam been with these pro- 
phetic words that he had them pictured. 
The cover-design, as I wrote, caught my 
boyish fancy. I tlicn was too young to see, 
however, that even at that date the sketch 
did not visualize a prophecy, but represent- 
ed an ideal long since realized. This was 
not perceived even by Riijam, my senior by 
several years. 

Truly speaking, it 

..would be an anachronism to conliiiue to paint 
Western men and women straying today into Indian 
woods and alighting, as if by tho merest chance, upon a 
Hindu sage, and standing there, shy and uncertain, at 
a safe distance, ready to fly at a moment’s notice, when, 
as a matter of fact, the Sanyasin’s banner has been 
e.arried by the rising sun of the PrabuddJia Bharata 
itself to the very heart of the West, and that Noble 
Truth— the one thing that is the inheritance of India 
alone amongst the nations, — the Truth that behind this 
manifold curtain of existence there is Unity, Is winning 
its way daily and hourly deeper into the hearts of men 
and women in the West, illuminating their science and 
philosophy, and giving a colour all its own, to their 
pRifoundest utterances.' 

Thest? words were penned by Swarupa- 
nanda, whom I mentioned in the preceding 
section. To him was entrusted not only 
the editing of the magazine, but also the 
development of the Ashrnma. No fitter 
person, within or without the brotherhood 
established by Vivekananda for the service 
of the motherland, could, in my view, hav“ 
been chosen. 

It was easy to discard the out-of-date 
cover-design : but not so easy to replace it 
with one that would attractively express the 
ideal. For a time, therefore, the Prabuddha 
Bharata appeared, from Almora, with a plain, 
unembellishcd cover. 

' Prabuddha BhamUh August 1808, Vd. Ill, p. 14. 

•ibid. 
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Vivekananda devised, in time, a ‘symbol* 
that represented the quintessence of the 
Ramakrishna philosophy. As it is plain from 
the illustration : 

The sun is just mounting above the far 
face of a lake. Wind, also rising, disturbs its 
waters. A swan serenely floats amidst the 
eddies, his neck gracefully arched. Just 
below his pure white body a lotus is in full 
bloom. The white petals shine against the 
jade leaves. They have parted to display 
this marvel of nature. A hooded cobra, with 
tongue stretched out to sting, is twined round 
its own tail, forming a frame for the device. 
Against the snake-skin and below the lotus 
are lettered the ages-old Tuantror— ^ ffV: 
5[^f^5F“‘May the swan {i.e. the ever-frcc 
Brahman) illumine our hearts’. 

This device symbolized man’s struggle 
against the passions that assail him — ^liis 
eventual freedom. The swan represents the 
soul (jiva); the lake the mind; and the 
waves the changing moods (vrittis). 

The rising sun symbolizes the power of 
knowledge— Jnnna Yoga; the swimming of 
the jiva is indicative of labour without crav- 
ing for reward — Karma Yoga ; the lotus 
stands for devotion to God — ^Bhakti Yoga; 
and the serpent forming a circle (KundaUni) 
is emblematic of immortality emanating 
from Uaja Yoga. All four forms of yoga 
are mobilized by the invocation ‘May the. 
self inspire us — ^guidc us’. In this age, Vivc- 
kananda held, all four yogas must be 
practised, none of them being, by itself, 
adequate to our twentieth century complex 
minds. 

Having produced a rough sketch of the 
device, the Master insisted upon an artist 
presenting him with a finished drawing. Ail 
those submitted to him struck him as singular- 
ly unattractive. Where, he asked, had gone 
the genius that had given the motherland 
its rock-cut temples — its Taj Mahal — 
Raja Man Singh’s palace ? When driven to 
the werge of despair a sketch was produced 
that finally was adopted as the advaita 
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symbol and embellished the Prabuddha 
Bhamta cover. 

When the Master was nigh, work for 
Swarupananda and his assistants was not 
only easy, but also was joyful. The giants 
of the forest, its birds, beasts, and human 
bipeds, called to the Master. He liked to 
watch them frisking about, chirruping, mate 
calling to mate, the femiile of this species or 
that feeding with bill or from the breast the 
young it bad been the means of bringing into 
existence — existence that was but a breath in 
eternity’s never-ending cycle. He never 
tired of looking at the strong, sturdy, wooden 
(were they only wooden ?) frames glorying 
in their naked majesty. His eye fondly 
lingered over the vine, fragile-looking bui 
often, in reality, stronger than the fabricated 
rope, flaunting its starlets of many hues 
against the ashen, or may be the brown or 
sere form that it hugged. Rapture came to 
his soul when his uplifted vision fell upon 
the multitudinous peaks, with their sharp* 
pointed diamonds shining against the azure, 
or coppcrisli, or rose, or salmon-coloured, or 
dove’s or maqkeral, or sheep’s wool-flecked 
heavens. 

These sights and sounds set some spring 
within his heart to flowing, lie would talk 
of things of this world, all the worlds, and no 
world— of beings who had been shot out of 
eternity and were shot back into eternity — 
of their miseries, or may be their vanities, 
or their childish babblings and brawlings 
down below in the laps of velvety valleys or 
on the steaming, broad bosom of the plains. 
All the while he would be devising ways and 
means to help them and their brothers and 
sisters across the waste of waters — each to 
help himself or herself to a sure, secure 
anchorage in never-ending bliss. 

Even in these commiiniugs, Vivekananda 
was never selfish. He would have with him 
one or another of the brethren or his spiritual 
children. Towards him, tr her, or them, as 
the case may be, the outpourings from his 
mind, heart, and soul would flow, now in a 


gentle, meandering stream, again with the 
rush and roar of a mountain torrent. 

Out of these contacts, intimate and yet 
strangely impersonal, emerged matter in 
plenitude for the Prabuddha Bharata. It 
was cast into many forms — notes, articles, 
critiques, and interviews. 

As, through the courtesy of the custodians 
of the old, precious volumes, I turn the 
loaves, ever so gently, reminiscences are 
awakened in me. These whirl me back to 
niy own early essays in writing — essays made 
in hours stolen from school and college 
studies. 

One of the earliest numbers sent out from 
the Himnlyan culture power-house contained 
the Swami's concepts concerning 'aggression 
in a religious sense*.'* Therein he told the 
Prabuddha Bhamta representative — Swarupa- 
nanda, to be sure — ^that since Buddha's 
time we (the Hindus) had lay prone — any 
outsider with any ‘ism’ could walk all over 
our prostrate bodies without a murmur 
from us ; and even capture our bodies without 
remonstrance, much less resistance, from us. 
The movement he had inaugurated was, 
however, meant 'to awaken the national 
consciousness’'^ in us and this, as 1 iiilerpretoo 
it, by finding the common bases of Hinduism.'* 
* « « 

One evening the Master sat on the roof 
of a double-decker boat gliding over the 
bosom of Ganga Mai. The sun had sunk 
some time earlier. The afterglow was gone. 
The mind effortlessly turned, in consequence, 
from the outward to the inward thoughts. 

A disciple attached to the Pmhuddha 
Bharata asked, ‘What of the Hindus who are 
lost to us for one reason or another ? Should 
they be welcomed back to our fold, or dis- 
dainfully repulsed ?’ 

'When the Mohammedans first came’ to 
India, he replied, there were ‘600,000,000 
Hindus’. So, he believed, Ferishta, tie 

* Prabuddha Bhmta, September 1898, Vol. RI* 
No. S, p. 17. 

* UM. 

•ibid. 
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historian, had stated. In 1899 *we are 
(only) about 200,000,000’.^ 

With the quiet manner that distinguished 
him on such 6ccasions, he added : 

‘Not a few of the Hindus were forced out 
of the fold. Why should the descendants of 
these be victimized? Why should they not 
be received back into Hinduism ?’ 

In centuries gone by, crowds of ‘born 
aliens’ were Hinduized. The process was still 
going on. 

He was no stickler for ‘ceremonies of 
expiation’. He would not impose them upon 
those ‘who were only alienated by conquest — 
as in Kashmir and Nepal — or on strangers 
wishing to join us’.^ 

In regard to the caste into which the 

^ Prabuddha Bhamta, April 1800, Vol. IV. No. 4. 
p. 40. 

* ibid. 


Hinduized persons were to be received, he 
reminded the interviewer, ‘Converts from 
different castes and aliens were all able to 
combine under’ the flag of Vaishnavism. 
They were able to ‘form a caste by them- 
selves — and a very respectable one, too’.** 
There also was a piece elaborating one. 
aspect of this theme. It w^as ‘Mohammeda- 
nanda’.^" Inspired by Vivekananda, the 
writer sought to show that the religion 
brought from Arabia was. in its essential 
spirit, in harmony with the faith of our 
fathers. Ife was of the opinion that ‘the 
only hope’ for ‘our own luolherlaiid’ lay in 
the ‘junction of the two great systems — 
Hinduism and Islam’. Vedanta, he conceived 
to be the ‘brain and Islam (the) body’. 

• ibid. 

^ vitU The Life of Swarni Vivekananda, Vol. II, p. 680. 

(To be continued) 


THE VEDANTIC CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 

By Pandit Jaiwant Ram, B.A., B.T. 


The Vedantic conception of education is 
unique in many respects : it is very wi<lc in 
scope, embracing the whole ambit of life ; 't 
steers clear of the pitfalls which confront most 
of the educational theories, pitfalls which cron- 
sist in their concentrating attention on one 
phase of life to the total or partial exclusion 
of others, in no way less important ; it is as 
full and comprehensive as life itself. It is 
on this account not without profit to make 
a careful and deep study of the conception of 
education that Vedanta philosophy puts 
forward. According to Vedanta the life of 
Ulan is permeated by ignorance and forgetful- 
ness, and education consists in awaking the 
Ulan from these. This implies both the 
necessity of education and the educator. 
That man is a highly cducable being follows 
a corollary from this conception. In the 
^hhmdogya Vpaniahad this has been ex- 
emplified by an analogy. There the man 


without light and learning has been c(uuii ircd 
to a man who has been blindfolded, bound 
hand and foot, and thrown into a thick im- 
penetrable forest, unable to move and ignor- 
ant of the direction in which he .should move. 
Anon comes a teacher who removes the 
bandage from his eyes and unshackles him, 
and, giving him directions, enlightens him a.s 
to the path he should pursue in order to 
reach his destination. 

The view that a man is steeped in forget- 
fulness is from the standpoint of psychology 
clearly confirmed by the well-known fact that 
all progress is a progress in self-consciousncss. 
This awakening, though stated in the .scrip- 
tures as one final event as far :i.s the final 
spiritual awakening is concerned, comprises, in 
fact, .so far as the whole gamut of life goes, a 
series af awakenings, the one leading to the 
next higher stage till the sleep of ignorance 
has altogether been sha ken o ff for nood 
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There have been recognized marked stages 
of psycho-physical nature, climatrics which 
when properly harnessed for educational 
ends accelerate the process of education and 
awaken the soul to further possibilities: 
thus is the task of education carried on, not 
in opposition to but in alliance with Nature. 

As the educational process involves a 
graduated scries of awakening it is the 
awakening not of a part or a fragment of 
man, not of the physical at the expense of 
the mental, nor of the mental and moral at 
the expense of the physical or spiritual, not 
merely of the spiritual, as ordinarily under- 
stood, at the expense of the intellectual, not 
of the other world at the expense of this worM, 
not of this world at the expense of the next, 
but of the whole, integral man. 

And to the Hindus this is not merely a 
theoretical doctrine not reducible to practice 
but one affording sound practical guidance 
in the everyday educational process which is 
moulded in conformity therewith. What 
methods does the Vedanta advocate and 
employ to bring about this awakening? As 
the Vedic conception of education is unique, 
so are its methods. The Hindus set great 
store by samskara without which the educa- 
tional process, however effectively carried on 
otherwise, becomes divested of much essen- 
tial value. The attempt to firmly grasp the 
fundamentals of the Vedic system of educa- 
tion desiderates a full comprehension of the 
doctrine of mmsicara. Education without 
the requisite preliminary samsicara (here 
education is being used in its broade^A sense) 
is like trying to place a tool in the hands of 
a man who has neither the desire to use it 
nor the requisite knowledge as to the scope 
of the method of its use. Savuskam is the 
foundation on which the edifice of education 
is reared. Now what is samskara ? Sam- 
skara literally means impression. The term 
includes within its scope the stamping of 
the proper impression at the proper time and 
all the means adopted to .tccomplish this end. 
Allusion has abeady been made to particular 
periods in the growth of the human organism 
when certain mental tendencies make their 


first appearance and begin to unfold. Vedic 
psychology maintains that while proper bent 
given during these impressionable periods 
will, like the seed sown in the soil at the 
proper season, bring about wished-for results 
with comparatively less toil, the evil done b.v 
imparting a wrong bent'- at these critical 
junctures will not be completely undone by 
a bundlcful of devices adopted hter on. 
The main agent in the creating or unfolding 
of samskara is what in modern psychology 
we call suggestion. It has been proved to 
the hilt that a suggestion given under proper 
conditions produces wonderful results whose 
scope extends from the eradication of a 
specific mental or moral defect of a minor 
nature to the wholesale cure of chronic 
diseases and vital modification in character. 
The efficacy of suggestion has been fully 
acknowledged by modern psychology but its 
services have not been utilized to the full 
extent in the cause of education and thera- 
peutics. By penetrating to the sub-conscious 
mind which carries out commands like a 
scrupulously faithful servant, suggestion, 
when earnestly imparted accomplishes com- 
paratively effectively and quickly, especially 
at certain stages of life, what other methods 
cannot accomplish even with double the 
labour and treble the time. No creed or 
philosophy, ancient or modern, ha.s recom- 
mended the employment of suggestion so 
comprehensively, so forcefully, so boldly ami 
scientifically as Vedanta in its practical 
aspect. 

From the strictly materialistic point of 
view, periods of life after youth called declin- 
ing years, arc comparatively barren being 
unproductive and characterized by steadily 
diminishing interest in the various things of 
this world ; but according to the Vedantic 
point of view, each latqr stage should be 
marked by a higher sort of awakening and 
the lack of interest in things mundane is not 
a sign of decay but an urge for something 
higher, an urge which is woefully neglected 
in the present-day scientific civilization, but 
one fully recognized and utilized by Vedanta 
for tbft development of a higher spiritual 
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nature for which proper samskaras are also 
prescribed. This is decidedly a much higher 
conception and invests the whole of life with 
meaning. • 

All this however implies a h^'gher aim 
which, according to the Vedanta, is nothing 
short of the complete awakening of the spirit 
resulting in the establishment of complete 
Swarajya, the dominion of the effulgent glory 
of the Self over things both mundane and 
extra mundane. But this is the final aim 
and in order to reach it the souls must pass 
through certain stages with distinct aim 
each as important in its period as the final 
aim. These are the dharma (duty), artha 
(possession) , kania (accomplishment of 
higher ambitions), and lastly moksha (per- 
fect freedom) . During the later periods too 
much premature stress was laid on the last 
which brought in its wake not only weaken- 
ing of secular interests of life and the health 
of the body politic but sometimes hindered 
the full consummation of the fourth which 
requires as a condition of its consummation 
the maturation of the first three. This four- 
fold aim of education leaves no faculty with 
which a human being is endowed, unexer- 
eised, and keeps one on the qui vive against 
that great thief of human progress — ^indolence 
and indifference. Eternity of soul does no 
longer remain here a mere philosophical 
dogma but a practical precept shaping the 
whole course of education and exalting one 
to spiritual heights transcending the narrow 
limits of this world as well as the next. 

With this exalted aim serving us a beacon 
light to guide them and with this conception 
of life let us see what educational method 
was adopted by the Hindus to achieve that 
end. 

According to Vedanta, that surely is not 
knowledge which consists in the mere accu- 
luulation of information, mere reading of 
books; these have a place in education but 
only a secondary place. That again is not 
education which appears as a kind of extra- 
neous possession but does not become part 
and parcel of life and modifies its tenor. 
Education is an awakening from ignorance — 


ignorance of the outer world, ignorance of the 
inner world. For a comprehension of the 
educational methods pursued by Vedanta 
which are uninfluenced by any ulterior 
motive, by any foreign influence, a study of 
the u'pamshada is indispensable. 

It may be stated here at the outset that 
we shall confine our attention to the method 
only irrespective of the subject matter for 
which those methods have been employed. 
The wpanishads contain a mine of information 
to which it is impossible to do full justice 
within the limited compass of a short article. 
Only a broad outline can be given. The 
first important principle on which a very 
serious stress is laid and which is recognized 
as the very core of educational doctrine and 
the foundation on which the edifice of educa- 
tional method can be raised is the presence 
in the pupil of an ardent desire or, what 
is to say the same thing, a very strong inter- 
est which, as has already been stated, at a 
certain stage in the growth of a man would 
spontaneously come into being. If it is 
altogether non-existent nothing whatsoever 
can be done. If it is weak it should be 
strengthened, if dormant it should be roused 
and if it is shallow or superficial it should be 
rendered serious by means of appropriate 
tests. Indra approaches Brahma in order to 
acquire Brahma Vidya but is asked to stay 
for thirty-two years giving a practical proof 
as to the earnestness of his desire before the 
knowledge in question can be imparted to 
him. To test whether the desire is genuine 
or not the boy Nachiketas is effectively dis- 
suaded from the pursuit of Brahma Vidya 
by the grant of boons which might have 
tempted even the ascetics. Arouse the inter- 
est is the slogan of the present-day psycho- 
logist. ‘Aye’ says the upanishadic seer, ‘but 
see that it is genuine and sharpen it; for 
rousing interest is half the education’. 

The heuristic method, the Socratic method, 
the Project method — the employment of all 
these methods is to be discovered in the 
upanishads, the one consistent aim all along 
being* to lead the pupil to discover things 
for himself. These methods and others of 
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the type do not, however, by any means 
exbaust all the various methods employed 
in the upanishads, for pupils of different 
types and at different stages of life. Much 
is nowadays being said and written under 
the influence of the modem educational 
psychology on the utter desirability of the 
teacher playing the role of a guide while all 
the work is being done by the pupils under 
his control. But a practical illustration on 
and demonstration of this sound educational 
precept is seldom to be met with in the 
educational literature ancient or modern in 
the illuminating form in which it is found in 
that chapter of the Taittiriya Vpanishad 
Avhicli deals with the instruction in Brahma 
Vidya of Bhrigu at the hands of his father 
Varuna. Although the whole of it cannot be 
reproduced here yet it deserves being des- 
cribed at some length, as it will afford an 
insight into the nature of teaching methods 
adopted in the upanishads. Young Bhrigu 
alive with the desire to know Brahman 
approaches his revered father with the request 
that he may be initiated into the mysterious 
lore. The father does not forthwith begin 
to expound the scerct doctrine with all its 
philosophic implication, engendering confusion 
and propagating in its wak(* repulsion in the 
place of interest ; but he pithily places before 
him the essential attributes of Brahman and 
leaves it to the boy to investigate, in the 
light of this guidance, what Brahman is by 
means of meditation and conccnlralion. In 
the course of his ardent search the son passes 
through a series of conclusions each marking 
an important philosophical stage but the 
father does not contradict or criticise him 
but simply repeats his original direction im- 
plying that the true goal has not been arrived 
at and ceases repeating it when the true goal 
has been reached. This is a method of 
making the pupil rigorously exercise his 
mental faculties and discover the truth by 
unaided efforts. This however implies in a 
pupil a very superior endowment by nature. 

But for pupils who were not so extra- 
ordinarily gifted the method adopted was 
one which though possessing all the virtues 


of the previous method did not entail the 
severe burden of original thinking. This was 
the method which, while others were during 
the succeeding periods relegated to the limbo 
of oblivion, has been retained intact up to 
the present day; though outside the narrow 
circle of Vedanta it is not widely employed 
in the sphere of gencVal ^education. It was 
the well-known method of shravana, manana, 
nididhyamna, and saksliatkara— menial pro- 
cesses which converted the newly acquired 
knowledge from the status of a loose mental 
content into an integral part of life by 
organizing it into the texture of the very 
being of the pupil. 

Shravana means learning from the teacher ; 
rnanana is the process of assimilating it by 
resolving doubts ; nididhyasana consists in 
meditating on the assimilated knowledge; and 
sakshaticara is illumination. This I consider 
to be one of the greatest discoveries of the 
Hindus in the sphere of education without 
which all knowledge is of uncertain nature, 
and whose value to life is questionable. Only 
recently have occidental thinkers in the dt?- 
partmcnit of edudation propounded a view 
of higher education similar to this. Even 
at the risk of its appearing as a digression it 
brooks being quoted: 

But if we have taken stock of the new investigations 
of the psychology of insight, and if we have noleil 
how often we ourseivcss dove problems — tliough not 
without the use of former experience to be sum- 
there seems to be room for a recent contribution of 
Ilelcher who sets up a companion tyiic of thinking, 
the creative type. Taking a cue from ITelmlinlbs ami 
Wallace he suggests three stages of such thinking : 

1. The stage of preparation, i.e. of study, nlisorp- 
turn, and investigation, (2) the stage of inculmlioii or 
assimilation, and (S) the stage of illumination, i.c. of 
insight or creation. 

The steps are analogous if not identical. 

Not only for obtaining spiritual knowledge 
or rather knowledge of the Eternal but also 
for getting a true insight into the funda- 
mentals of educational methods which brook 
being employed in other than spiritual 
spheres the contribution of Vedanta is 
not only unique but deserves (especially the 
method side) being further explored. 
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THE CULTURE AND RELIGION OF THE YORUBAS OF WEST AFRICA 

By Suniti Kumar Cuatterji, MA., DXit. (Lond.), F.B.A.S.B. 


It was in 1010, m*the month of September, that I 
arrived in London for my two years’ stay and study 
there. As soon as I had settled down in my student 
lodgings, I went to see the various collections in that 
wonderful treasure-house of objects of antiquarian, 
historical, anthropological and artistic interest— the 
British Museum of Ixindon. In this all-embracing insti- 
tution, housing specimens of the handiwork of man in 
all ages and all climes, I was enabled to form an 
acquaintance, quite unexpectedly, with a collection of 
objects about which I had previously not the slightest 
idea— objects illustrating the art of the Negro 
peoples of West Africa. As a student of language, how- 
ever. 1 had only some general notion of the linguistio 
cinssification of the African i)eoples, like the Hamites, the 
True Ncgr(M;s. the Bantu Negrexis, and the Bushmen and 
Hottentots. But like most people in India and else- 
where, I used to think that the Negroes of Africa were 
a savage and barbarous people, and they had nothing 
of civilization and art, of thought and religion of any 
liigh order, comparable with what we find among civi- 
lized peoples. But after 1 had seen a aeries of artefacts 
produced by Negroes of the city state of Benin in South 
Nigeria in West Africa— bronze heads, images, and 
groups of figures in bronze, bronze plaques with reliefs 
of human figures and animals and birds, figures and 
plaquettes in ivory, caskets and other ivory objects — my 
eyes were opened up to a new and a strange world jf 
lx:auty, the strangeness and the unexpectedness of the 
type of artistic expression lending it an extra charm 
wlik'li was not merely the charm of novelty. My 
curiosity in Africa, and particularly in West Africa, was 
awakened; and whatever was easily available, in the 
library of the British Museum and elsewhere, I began 
to read with avidity, to form sonic idea of the cultural 
milieu in which this remarkable art of Benin was born. 
I was in this way enabled to learn something about the 
various peoples of Africa, and their religion, culture, and 
art, and to visualize them in their proper atmosphere. 
I noted with pleasure that the successful achievement 
and the abiding beauty of the attempts at self-expres- 
sion in the field or plastic art which the primitive African 
peoples had made were already discovered by the artists 
and art critics of Europe who had an eye for the truly 
artistic. I gradually realized that the peculiar and note- 
expression of the IVue, the Good, and the 
dutiful, which has taken place through the leligiou, 
culture, and art which evolved in the life of the various 
P^tive peoples of AGricm was quite aooepUble 


sympathetic and appreciative spirits among humanity 
at large. 

What the primitive peoples of Africa had built up, 
working under various and peculiarly adverse circums- 
tances, could show, as among all other peoples, much that 
was good and beautiful and worthy of the sincere appre- 
ciation of man, side by side with certain things which 
were cruel and ugly, foolish and shameful. What should 
be a matter for general congratulation is that the peoples 
of Africa, so long remaining such a long way behind 
the civilized races, arc now slowly coming to realize that 
they too have contributed something which is worth 
preserving; and they arc feeling that they should not 
always consider themselves as eternally backward and 
helpless, and condemned fur ever to drag on an igno- 
minous existence on scraps from Europe’s feast of 
culture. It must be admitted that the eye of the 
intelligent African is at last opening up, and a true 
spiritual awakening is taking place for him through the 
Influence of the cultured miml of Europe — the mind of 
Europe which undcrslaiids, and .seeks for the truth, and 
is liberal and human in its outlook. Tlie Africans, 'is 
a result of this, will be able to free themselves of a 
sense of inferiority which is now silling on them as an 
incubus ; they will leam to judge their own culture with 
proper sympathy and uiidcrslanding, freeing themselves 
from the excessive aw'e with w'hich they were accustomed 
to look upon the Christian organization and culture 
brought to them by the niis.sioiiAr,v, and upon the over- 
wrhelming might of the machine-made civilization of 
Europe. Tliey w’ill not then feel so very humiliated at 
the poverty of Ihcir primitive life, when they iindcrsta^id 
it in its proper context. This growing change of mental 
outlook is certainly a bit of good news, not only for the 
black man of Africa alone, but for the whole of 
humanity. 

1 came to form some idea of African art and culture 
during my two years’ stay in England (1919-1921); and 
then subsequently, in 1935 and 1938, I was enabled to 
visit some well-known centres of African art in the 
museums of the Continent. During my stay in London 
az a student, I formed the acquaintance of some African 
(Negro) gentlemen who were also sojoummg there, and 
throuf^ their contact it was possible for me to know a 
little more intimately some aspects of African life and 
ways, ideas and ideals; and this knowledge helped to 
create in my mind a great sense of respect for the 
Afrklm and his native culture. 

In tbo whole of Africa^ peoples belonging to no leas 
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than amn distinct types of speech and cnlture fonn 
the native inhabitants. These arc (1) the Semitic, 
(S) the Hamitic, (8) the Bushmen, (4) the Hottentot, 
(5) the Bantu Negroes, (6) the Sudanian or Pure 
Negroes and (7) the Pygmy Negroes or Negritos. Of 
these seven groups, the Semitic and the Hamitic axe 
dosdy related to each other— in language if not in 
race : the Semitic and the Hamitic languages are 
believed to belong to a common Semitic-Hamitic family, 
from which these two branches separated in prehistoric 
times. The Hamites appear to have been living in the 
whole of Northern (Mediterranean) Africa &inoe time 
immemorial; the people of Egypt who built up her 
ancient civilisation were Hamites. The Berber tribes of 
'Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco, like the Kabyles, for 
instance, the Tuaregs of the Sahara, and the Somalis and 
Gallas of Eastern Africar— these are also Hamites, and 
are kinsmen of the ancient Egyptians. The Hamites 
belong to the white race. The Semites originally did not 
bdnng to Africa. Their homdands were Syria and 
Arabia, and they had quite early settled in Assyria and 
Babylonia, f^m South Arabia, Semitic colonists came 
and settled in Ethiopia or Abyssinia where they brought 
their language; and groups of Semites from Syria and 
Palestine also made settlements in Egypt in very ancient 
times. They were able to modify the life and culture of 
thdr linguistic kinsmen, the Hamites of North Africa, 
most profoundly; particularly in post-Islamic times, the 
Araljs, in the course of last thousand years, established 
their Moslem religion and their Arabic language all over 
North and Central Africa; from the Red Sea to the 
Atlantic th^ have created a new Arab world where 
the language and the culture of Arabia reign supreme, 
even if the local languages in North-West Africa and 
the Sahara still persist. The Semitic and Hamitic 
peoples who both belong to the white race have no 
genetic rdationship with black Africar— the two groups 
originally are distinct. In considering African Africa, 
or Negro Africa, tlie Semitic-Hamitic peoples have no 
place, except as a strong solvent force from the outside. 
In South Sahara and West Sudan— along the upper 
course of the Niger river particularly,— there has been 
a great intermixture of the Hamites from the Sahara 
and the north with the local True Negroes, and this has 
led to some new mixed tribes or peoples, like the Hausa 
of Northern Nigeria and the Fkilani, Folbe, or Feul (Pol) 
of French West Afirica, who form very well organised 
and advanced African tribes; and similarly in East 
Africa, among the Swahili and other Bantu-speaking 
Negroes, there has been a certain amount of Arab 
influence. Peoples of mixed origin like the Fulani and 
the Hausa, and the Swahili, are true Africans nevertheless, 
althouc^ they lack the interest that is attached to the True 
Negroes and the purer Bantu tribes : and as these have 
accepted Iriam some centuries ago, they bave, in matters 
piii^y cultural, passed out of the circle of true 
Tbe Bushipen and Hottentot peoples are alio idated to 


each other, linguistically and racially, veqr much like 
the Semites and the Hamites. lliese live in South 
Africa: they belong to a race quite distinct from the 
Negro race which is found in its two main bnnehea. 
Bushmen and Hottentot culture has Always been at a 
very low level, although the ancestors of these people 
showed some artistic powers in ancient times in their 
cave paintings; but they are not considered in discussing 
purely Negro culture. The ^ygiflies are a kmd of very 
short-statured Negroes who have no real cultuie of their 
own— they are in the lowest scale of civilization. Tliese 
Pygmies are found in the dense forest regimis of Congo 
State, and they have been influenced even in language 
by their neighbours, the Bantu peoples. Heir cultural 
mil^ is also quite distinct from that of the Negroes 
proper. 

The Negroes of Africa, forming the distinctive people 
of the ‘Black Continent’, fall into two broad groups, not 
considering some important local variations in the heart 
of Africa, in East Sudan — (a) the Bantus of Central and 
Southern Africa, and (b) the Sudanic Negroes or Tnie 
Negroes of Western and Norlh-Central Africa. There 
are certain fundamental agreements between these two 
groups in physical appearance, in character and tempera- 
ment, and in general cultural milieu, including social 
organization; but nevertheless, these two groups show 
a great contrast in certain other matters — e,g., m 
language, in religious notions, ond in social life and 
customs. 

The Sudanic or True Negroes of West Africa ore 
in a way the best representatives of the black peoples 
of Africa. These Sudanic Negroes, considering their 
languages and their past history (Sudanic Negro 
languages bear a general family likeness among them- 
selves), ore conveniently divided into a number of tribes, t 
Of these tribes, the following are the most important, 
in West Africa: the Nupes, the Ibos, and the Yonibns 
of Southern Nigeria; the great group of Chi or Twi 
tribes in British Gold Coast colony— the Ashanti or 
Fanti, and the Ewhe being two of the most important 
of them; the Gan of Dahomey; and the Baule, the 
Mandingo, the Mossi, the Bambara, the Songhoi, the 
Senufo, the Wolof, and other tribes of French West Africa. 
The Yorubas people of Nigeria (closely related to whom 
Is the Bini tribe of the city of Benin in South Nigeria, 
who were one of the most artistic peoples of Africa, 
famous for their bronze statuary and plaques, their 
ivories and their wood-carving), and the Adiantis of 
Gold Coast axe two of the most intelligent and mast 
advanced peoples of West Africa, being quite noteworthy 
In physical appearance, in cleverness, and in enterprise; 
these, and the Baganda people of Uganda in East 
Africa, who are a Bantu people, represent the highest 
level of modem African Africa, and in intelligence and 
ada^ltalnlity to modem cnlture, as well as in their stable 
social organiiatioB, thay have shown themaelvea to be 
quite capable oC thdr own bafofo Eiuo|iem oyep. 
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The gentlemen whose acquamtance and friend- 

ship I made in London during my student days in 
1019-29 were all Yorubas, and one of llierii was un 
Ashanti. A lillle point in nomemrlaturc may be 
nientiuned henc aS something quite a pnqios. Eduf-ated 
Negroes of Africa are never asluuned to refer to thein- 
%lves as ‘black men* ; but lliey do not like to use the 
term ‘Negro* for themselves, because of the Kiiglbh 
eorruptiou of llie word, ‘iflggiT*, l»eing used in abuse 
Diily — although the source-form of both ‘Negro* and 
‘nigger’, viz., tlie Latin word nhjer, just iiieuiit ‘back’. 
They prefer the word ‘African’, anti Europeans and others 
who arc sympathetic and who do not want to give 
offence also use the term ‘Afrit-an*. In the same way, 
the Malay i>eoples of Dutch East Indies (liidoncsiu) 
now Uikc priiJe in desigiiuliiig llieniselves us ‘Indonesians , 
and not by their tribal or local iiunies. The names 
‘Africa’ and 'Alricrn* have bcccmic, .so to >ay, syinbtils t>f 
a newly awakeiR-d Ncgiti or Jllack African coiLseiousiicss. 
From these Voruba fricmls of mine i came to know 
tliat the Yorubas formed tjuite a nation — they nuiiilK'red 
three millions, of wlioin a third were Chrisliaiis, another 
third Moslems, and the reimiiiiing third were follow€?rs 
t>f their old African ‘pagan* religion. 'J'lie (XMipIc are 
singularly free from religiuu.s tinurrels, and <*oiiversion 
either Ui Lslain or to tlirislianily is purely voluntary ; 
but there is a certain unuiunt of ivsislaiicc tilfortsl by 
the old religion, the tradilioiis of w’liicli art' still quite 
sU't)ng, to the new faiths. The Gotls of the old religion 
of the Yorubas still receive worship fioiii tlie {jeoplc >n 
what may be described as imblic shrines or temples, (in 
trrtaiu places lliese Jire coiisitlered s^iccudiy .sacretl^, 
and in tlie family shrines of householders. The Yoruba.i 
live iiiaiiily by agriculture, luul they raise cereals iike 
rkre and iiiuize, and the yum which is their stall' of life, 
palm-oil and peanuts for home cousiiinplion, and coco-.i 
uinl cotton as well as luuhoguny wood for cx[a)rl. They 
are now fairly prosperous; and the Yoruba country :s 
tleiiscrly iHipulaled. T'hc landholders and farmers ap|iear 
to be quite well oif. There are sonic fairly biggisii towns 
ill Yorubulaiid— e.y., Lagos, the sea-poiT town anti capital 
of Nigeria (with more tliun l.'iU,UiM) inhubilaiils) , Ibadan 
(about 250,000 people; , Ogbwnoslio (90,000;, llorin 
(85,000), AbeokuUi, and Iwo (each 55,000); and in 
atldilion to these, there arc several other towns witli 
populations raaiging from thirty to fifty thousaiiiL In 
these towns, they have their old chiefs, some Clirisliaii 
IT Moslem, others following the iialional religion; and 
they carry on the affairs of these eonsidcrable sselUe- 
Mieiits in their old wu^', and are eager to adopt wlmt- 


condition of the people ol theae perts is quite «at» 
ifnctory, like that of tlie YotnbBS. 

In 10*0. while at I came to know a Yoruba 

almlcnl from Ugoa nainwl Nathaniel Akinremi Fa-lil* (or 
Failikpc). EiRlilwit .vears laler I wna cnahlwl to w* him 
ORain ill lonilon in l«3K. Wluu I met him first, 1 asked 
him the meaning of his mime, or snmame. He said Uwt 
the wonl ‘Fa«lik^H^’ was c«m|K»sed of tliiw elemeiilfr— IfH- 
di-kiie*. which nieuiit ‘Ibe Gift of the God ifu . 1 as « 
him alMiiit the old African religion from winch evidently 
he had gut his family mime. Fadikinr was himself a 
Chris! iaii, but 1 wi:n pleasiMl to fiml that he had no 
contempt for Ihe old religion of his jaHiple. He tohl 
me alaml Ihc God Ifu that this parlicular divinily was 
a.ssoeialed wilh prophecy uml forclelliiig. .and the centre 
of his worship was Ihc city of He. where his priests used 
to tell the future with the hell) of sixteen palm-nuts 
from a siieeial kind of palm-lree- the priests throw the 
nuts on » round or oblong tray of wood carved wilh 
figures, and Huy culeiilale how many nuts fall on the 
tray or remain in hand by lirawing lines .sixteen times 
on the tray, and in this way sisk In ii'.lei|>ret the mind 
of the GimI ri'ganling the matter in hidiid. 1 hail an 
impression from Fa.likiw’s talk Hull he had a sort of 
faith in Hie efliimy and Inith of this kind of prophei:y, 
but he expluim*»l to me that be was tiorn in u Christian 
franily aiul so he did not know much uIhiuI Hie oM 
religion, whicli was still a living faith with about a 
million of his iMMiple. 

Later on J met. a Moslem Aoriilia prinet or chief, 
Chief Dliiwu, who was one of Hie twelve while ciij) 
cliicfs of Soullicrn ^'orubiilaiid. This chief had eoirn’i 
to Dmdon in connexion wHli a law suit wilh the English 
Government in Nigeria alsnil certain landed propt'rties 
iicjT Uigos wliich the (iovcrnnicnl had taken over from 
him without paying anything and over which the chief 
claiimsl he had rights (I was glad lo find that finally 
the eh’of won his case). The chief was a dignified old 
mail ill his luo.se black and while roliei of an Arab style. 
Ills son iaeeomi>unied him, and he was a handsome 
young man, looking splendid (when I had occasion to 
see him in his residence) in a blue cloak, slam[)ed willi 
many -coloured designs, worn loga-fiishiou cxisisiiig his 
right shouldei ml forearm with the biceps ol an athlete, 
ami with leather sandals on his feet — itiiile the figure of 
an ebony statue in the classical style. Another imtsoii 
wlio came willi the chief was a Yoruba compatriot of 
his, u gcnllemaii of the iianic of Herbert Macaulay, who 
acted us Hie chief’s sircrelary and was the niaiicger in 
his case. The name was Jlrilisli, but Mr. Msu'uuluy 
was u true AXricun lailriul, in spite of his British name 


ner in Ihc Euroiiean lOfslcm would npi^ar to be liclpful 
' i>r belter for tlieni. Hie cily of Itc is the milrc of llieit 
religious life. To tlic west of Yorulsiland are the 
cuimlrin of Dahomey (inhabited by llic Gan people), 
«nd Tbgo, and further to the west is the cidoiiy of 
Gold CoMt, the home of Ashantis. The economie 


ivnd his iinmacululc English suit. He was u man of 
A-tluealioii and eiillure. and had taken his degree in 
eiigiiux-ring in a British uiiiversily. and he was a well- 
known eilixeii of Lagos and a leader of his people. 
Mr. iJaeaulay’s malenial grandfather was BLshop 
CrowUicr. the first fuU-bloodcd African to be consecrated 
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11 bishop of the AiijrlK-aii f-liiirrh. When ii small lioy. 
Bishop Crowlhor was resciic il by I he Brilish navy fnnii 
Ihe slavers in West Afrien. nml taken l<i EiiRlnnil to Iw 
(tlueiilctl. and then lie was <-oiisceralc<t priest and ;ienl 
out as n missionary aiiioim his own iMM)]ile. I eouM 
learn :i K<*od flea I rnnii Mr. Maeiiulay alamt A'oriibii 
sjjpiety and ways of life. A Yoruliii clert;yinan had 
wTitlf'j It Ixsik. oripiially in the Yornba hiiitfiiaKe (the 
Yonimba siMirh had no writing, and the Rumnii script 
WHS ndaptefl for it by the ('hr'.'^tian fnissionaries) . on 
Yoriii)a heatheiiisni. and (his book was translated into 
Kn^lish ; and Mr. MaeaiiU-y had liroiiijlit a copy, and 
he hilt it to me. I was vCi'y pleased, with the biKik. 
as the author was Iryini' to make his eouiitrMiUii Ink; 
a syniputhelie hilirest in the ore-C'iirislian ndi^ion if 
tilt; Yorubas. This Yoniba-speakiiiir /wdre eoinprivd 
Yi.riilm Mieutiuiiism' with (ireok or Boinan ‘lieallMiiism'. 
and )i.‘ imnle it clear lo his {K'orle tli.it llieir uiieestor 
wire heathen <ir painaii in the sani(‘ way lliat those' 
th:‘ presdit'ilay (Mirisliaii KukILsIi were lientlien or 

p* fpiu. 

There are ii ^^ood many ednealed eliu'fs. and other 

eii'ltiirrd men anion^ the Yorubas. .s<ime of llieni won' 
with Knropeaii education. But they were not a bit 
aishaiiu'd Is'eanse of their old religion, and some .if ilie'n 
wire quite anxions lo preserve it. This seust' of pride 
in their ivliffion as a brsis of lluir (iillure, and ihis 

ci.a.servntism (vriainly formed a rerrivsliinj; <'xpres:dtin oi 
tl)e robust im iilalily of lliis seelioii of tlie people of 
Africa. 

This wiise ot priile and inlelli^ei:! ‘.i|ipreeii-tion •! 

their own religion ami culture ap[H'iirs lo lie iiianife.srnei 
iti'clf iiinoii^ the \oriibas ami their nei;!;Iiiioiii> anil 
kinsiiiLii— parlieiilarly ainoii^r (]u. 'I'ni or (’hi tribes. lik» 
till' Asl, antis. *lhe towns of Kiiiiiiisi and .Arrra are Il:i' 
IM.Iitieal and eiiliural ceiilres of llif A.shnnlk Anion*' 
the Yoriibns, Moslems, and pauaiis as well as .;oine 
('lirislieiii and Kiiropeaiii/ed people, do not wear the 
ti^dil-fittiiifr clothes of the Kiiropeens ; ralher lli..*y affect 
the loo.se druweru and loii«r vliiri with a loosi* duel as 
a lo#;a. which is a dn-ss ipiile siiitalilc for I he hoi •limale 
of I III? eoiiiilry. The A-sliaiili., h.ive hlill kepi up tliclr 
viry kaiilifii] native African dress, from the cliiefs down- 
wards, they still wrap the bei'iilifiil looking r-hiiik roinid 
iht'ir bullies (tin? eloak is inaile ii|* of a pii'ce of .slani{Ksl 
and dyed cloth with peeiilinr native African patter.e- 
in. colour) , and wear llnir .sandals of a i l.i.s.sieal slni|H' ; 
and (fold ririjiH and chains of native .\.sliaiifi workmnn- 
shi|i offer a beaut ifiil lirrinony of colour iii;(aiii.st the 

smooth black skins of the wearers. 

Some years igo. a (’on«ress of Rili>»ion.s was 
h(?ld in some town in America— iirolMibly it was 

in ( hieuMo. It wHs not on such /(rand .K-ale as 
the historic (:oii«w?.ss of Beliuioiis which was held 

there in I8I)3. when the aiinoiinremeiit. by Swaini 

Vivekanandu (of illiistrious nn"iiory), of the iilcals of 
Hinduism k'fore a wucourse o* iialions was the most 


important event. Tu this more reeciit ('-on/jn'esR, ns 
usual, representatives of dilfereiit rpli/rions and jieoples 
eeme and spoke. From n list of the names of ticople 
who were to come and speak for the differeiil reli/>ion.. 
at this ('oiifi'rcuce (I rc;{(r('t I did 'iffl take down the 
nec't.s.siiry reference), 1 found that there was the iiunii- 
Ilf an .Ashanti /(entlemaii — he was to be nrcsciit in 
America all llu? way fn)m Kunmsi iii (iold (\ia.st in 
West Africa. i;iid lo lake *his place in I be Kuthcrina. 
ainoiiK siieakers on behalf of the ktlcr known or inter < 
iialioiiai religions, and proclaim the ideals of his ow'i 
African ivli/(ioii, his African ‘paganisnr as it hail 
dcveluiied amotif( the Ashantis, r.s .'omellniiK whioh iiuM 
lie placed l)f?forc? civilized humanity and wdiich in hi>; 
opinion was entitled lo its sym|)ulheti{- and n?.s|a'eLfiil 
i‘i:iisideralloii. and possibly, aeeeplaiiei?. 

All lovers of Man, with u fellow->reelhi/( ior 
the back ward and exploited ]»eoples. will rcaJi/i' 

the si/mificance of tliis little event, whieh i>ynib:)- 

lized I lie resiirKcnce of I hi? national silf-rtspect of :ni 
unknown and uiirc'iiow’iied Afrieuii peojile who li.id 
1 k*cii denied, by force of eircii.ii.vtance. lo rhe io the full 
heiKlil of their beiiiK nnd to iiviki their proper eoiilri- 
biilion to I he corporate eid>iin‘ of man We do not 
know any tiling alaml the reli{>ioii of the Ashantis — wlial 
are ils pliilr.siipliical ba'.e.s, mil its spirilpal realization 
It hr.< been always lihizoneil fi.rlli licfore the world 
that the .Africans followina: Ihis and similar ’paf(un' 
reli/(ions were in the h.nbil of offeriii/i linman .sacrifice'-, 
and in their menial and .'pirilnal life they wen? c|i:ite 
a depraved lot, who re p lire? I an a/'/(ressive and a 'Irasli - 
foriii of Chrisliaiiity and Kiirope-iiu/.alion to briiiK iheiii 
lip lo sonielliiii/r like a eivilized level. The fuel of 
liiitiiaii saeiiliee in certain fonns of African Ncx'.'o 
rcli/(ioii has not Im.-cii ileiiied, and ciiniiol lie denied ; 
blit it e:Mi lie siiil as a K<?ncr:il .slalemeiiL that there lis'.s ' 
Imvii a /(ood (l(*al of pro|ia/(.ind:i. coii.veiou.s or iiiicoiis- 
eious, Huainsl tl.e nioial and spiL'ilnal life of Ihisv 

tsDples and their ineninl ea|>aeiliew. |Kilent and laleiil.- 
c. pro|iaaaiid;, whiili is v<*rv lar.(ely the result of an 
iiitoleraiiee due lo an inea|>aeily lo niulersland primili*.- 
peoples who.si. lifi« did not eonforiii lo British and other 
Kiiro|K?iiii ( hri.sliaii stanihiril.s. and w'lw also luiseil 0:1 
a ilesire lo evph.il a helpless people. 

I shall say .sonielhiii/( about the morid life of tli 

Aoriilms (these eondilions also hold /iOod in the eas- 

of other .African Iriks or nations similarly situated' 
wdiirli w'ill .‘-■liiiw how unjust and fn!s‘:e eoiK?eplions an- 
spread alMiiil backw’ard {leoples who have no means n 
:isscrlin/( themselves. The Y'lrulni /{entleiniiii ine!itioni''t 
alsive. Mr. Jlerkrl Macnnlny. once told me, in cour'-- 
of conversation : ‘Si'c, Mr. Chullerji, the iieoples • j 
Eunqx? have iJothiii/( but coiiteiiipt for 11s as we in- 

black iiicii. uiiiivilizi'd ilwrllcrs in for(?.s(s. mil riii! 
barlwriuns in front of the cultured white tx?opleR • ■ 
Knrtipe. They send inissioiiaries to us lo 'Vivilizi?" " 
and lo •‘improve*’ our morality and our life. But d - 
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truth 18 , thc.v ilestmy the hnses of our ohi moral ity rikI 
iihl rultiire when they seek to flestroy riitlilessly nil onv 
old ways. The life that ohl-fasliioiied Africans followcit 
ill the. nhlen- /lu.w, the life Irnilitioinilly rts‘eivc<l from 
ilicir fathers and grandfathers, wrs crcTluinly not n lif-* 
«»f advanced (*ivilixatioii. tint lliere was no ])lnce in it, 
•{eiierally. for IhievcN mid liars and fi^r tliose who wer.* 
l•llemics•of public wcll-hein^.* Even lo-day the iNMiple cf 
ijiir villaii^s have not wholly ^iveii up this old-faNliionefl 
■idhenM’ce to truth. Tii our foiin'ry »lic vilhi'ie -ir ih* 
-•ounlry-sifle is known in English as tin- “bush.”. We 
littve a nninlier of niaiii ror.ds Koinjt Ihronnh the “biish*’ 
i.i., through villages, fields, and wooded Irac's. There 
is gpiierHlIy sc*arcity of waler— • we <lo not have nuin> 
wells, riiil “water holes" or imiids ami tanks jir* 
aho few. Neither is there any pHiner system of inns 
or lodging-houKe.s. or shops and rc-sting-places. KarK' 
in the inorning. a wonian fnnn a vilingi' would come to 
the main •roa<l. a few miles awry, with a bunch 
reeo-iiiils and another bunch of phnilains. as well as .‘in 
i-arthen jar of water. These she would put down in 
the .‘'hade of some big tn.H? by the way -.side, ami in the 
I ot'o-iiut'.'>‘hell Clip covering the wj ler-jar she woiihl 
put three little stones : near tin- bunch of nlHiil**ins 
two stones, and similarly ne;»« 11“.* bum h of coco nut «. 
five or seven sfones. .Vrronging everything in this wav 
.she would go ba<*k home to her village. The idea 
that wayfarers along the high road would sil down in 
I he shade of the lr<‘c to rest, and if they wanted they 
could buy a drink of waler in the CHs-o-nut-shell cup 
from the water-jar for tlire*.* cowries only — in ‘Uir 
country I'owrie-shclls are still in i}.se as small curreiie.x — 
and could have a plantain from the bunch for two 
cowries, and a coio-nui for five or seven cowrk's. In 
the evening the owner of the water and fruits would 
come from the village, and she MOiihl find so many 
inwrios for so much waler taken by her unse*‘'i 
i-iisl Olliers, and for .so many plantains ami coco-nuts, and 
Vvoiilfl find her nmuints .scpinred up, and go back borne 
perfectly content with lier takings and lier walcr-jar 
and the rcuiuiiiiing fruits if niy. There is no tioii- 
paviueiit and no thieving of the iiiigii.*irded fniit.s ami 
^witcr and the cowries in this kind of buying riii'i 
’‘*lliiig witboiil the seller being presf*iit. On the whole. 
•In* old honesty largely {lersists. But the contagion of 
- ivilization" bus alrc'udy started its i-vil work in stiiiie 
I'tIs of the eouiilry.' Mr. Mreaulay furl her !:aid • 
"foil .s«r. we had all along in our .so:‘iely certain striet 
"CCS of life and diseipliiie end then* was the 

• "'‘inciidoiis foH‘e of piihlie opinion. Pwiple tould 'lol 

whnlcver they likisl in matters afTeeling the 
‘ ■’•iiiiiunity us n whole. Now they er..ii ihi it. for. 

'■ nler the law of the while men. no one enii pmveiil 

* "ni, Bui we had formerly a good many ",»»ihiiI 
'ins**, and tliat was on the whole beiiefieieiil to our 

•ety. Take, fop example, marriage. A young man 
s a marriageable girl in wme festival, or in the weekly 


or daily market, and wishes to marry her. He talks to 
his friends, and oiu? of them infoniis the young man s 
graiidfulher or gramimolher or some similar relation. 
Then, if the. family of the girl is re.sixK‘tiihIe. the isireiiU 
of the .voiing iiuin would send a jirojMisal for the 

iiiarriagir by ineiMis of n profe.ssionHl go-between nr 
mnlcli-nniker. .\rter llial there would l»e a secret 

eiu|uiry from cither .‘-idi*- —whether aii.v aiieesler of the 
Isiy <ir the girl ever had one of the.s(» thn-e dremled 
disc‘a.se.s — .syphilis, leprosy, or Iniiaey. ^Vheii Imth 
families p:is.sc<l this enf|uiry. nHirriag4‘.s in rcs|iec‘luble 
.Africinn families ciiiihl only then lake place.' Tl .»niist 

be atlinilled Ihal a peoiile whose iKTsoiml and social 

morality ami organi/alion had dcvelo|X‘d in this way 
wen* certainly in |io.s.sc.ssion of a high i*nUiin*, all hough 
Huy had not Ihtii able to «Tcrlc a gn*al arcliilef*lure 
or arl. or to make* coni ribut ions to science and thoiigbt. 
«ir even to prisbice any noteworthy lileruliire. 

'I lie nligioii and Ihonghl which lake shape among 
a particular |)coplc dc|H‘nrl.s upon the following things — 
its basic nailin’ or clianiclcr. il.s inatcrinl '•nvinmmeiit, 
its ci'oiioinie life and means of livelihood, and the time 
it enii devote to .•‘-i‘rioiis ami to U'niitifiil things after 
iiieeling the eleinenlal demands of hunger and safety; 
and it dc|M*nds al.'<o on contiiet willi other rac(*s with 
a di>lin<’l and a MUM-rior ciiltnn.*. The Afrif*uus of 
West .Africa along tlie coa.sl of the (lulf of (iiiiiieii do 
not apin'rr to have had imich to do with a ciiltunMl 
fon*igii people hefon* tlie.v came in touch with the 

Portuguese .sonu* Wb years ago. x\hen the Portuguese 
(irsl calm* there for trade and for finding n new sea- 
nniU* to Tiidia. Befonr that, .some inflnemrs fnnii the 
Mc<lifcrrancan area- - from (■reeo-Boniaii anil later 
l.<^laniie-.Ar.‘ib ciiltiire.s — may have trickled flown to 
these |X’oplf*s .’.long two mules, from the iiortli .‘iloiig 
the ^'ahara caravni Iraek.s. ami from llu’ east, inini 
Egypt, Ihrmigh (’fill nil .Vfrii’a. .A gfusl flcal of 

INirl iigiicse inflnciK’c is seen in the arl tif West Africa — 
unless it was really Egyptian ami not I’orl iigiii*.s(* : but 
P<;rl iigiu*.si* infhu'r.cis i>ii West .M'rican niigion flo not 
.stviii to have Ix'eii effc(*tive at all. Dcfinilc Mfislein 
iiifiueiic s caiiic llii’n*. long after I he Enmuean donii- 
nation fif I he cfiasi lands, thmiigh .\rab and Tsluinixed 
np|H*r Nigeriiiii trailers like the TIauses. But lung 
l;'.rore I hat. the >Yest Africans butl built up ilieir 

sixs'k:.! religious wurhl, willi its bases of s|K‘f*iilation 

ami ritual, its iii.vthology ami cults, its priesthood and 
il.s festivals — as we f*nn judge from ancient eijlt-f)bj(?ets 
uiifl from iiiK’ii’iit Iraflilioiis rlioi.t religion, .some of these 
i*ull-objc(*ls having Ix’di disc’ovcrcfl hut in recent years. 
('unsf‘(|iienlly we are riitilled to look upon the religion 
of the West African A'orulms and iillicMl tribi-s as an iii- 
de|ieiiflf*iil i*n*atioii of llie niutun* African mind ami 
African .scH’itty in a specific Afrif'un milieu. The reli- 
giou.s lAlions and ritualistic praetiecs which we see 
among the West African tribes that are still heathen, 
like the Nupe, the Ibo, the Yorubn, the Gan. the Ewhe, 
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the Ashanti, the Baulc, and others, and in the remnants 
of pre-Moslem religion which still survive among the 
superficially Tslainii!e<l Irilies like the Mandingo and the 
Songlioi, present rcTluin family likcin-Hses, in spite of 
a nuinlKT of inevitable tribal, Im'ul, and linguistic 
divergences, as these had evolved within an identical 
gcugra])hical. economic, ami cultural atmosphere. Not 
having the coiri|xrtonee for it, T shall not try to give :i 
cornfMinitivc slinly and estimate of the heathen world 
of West Africa, but I sball try to present tlic main 
points in the religion and mythology of one i>romiiicnt 
AVest African ixHiplc only — the Yonilins. 

It seems more has been wrillcii on Yoniba religion and 
culture in English and «ithcr European laiigiinges. than on 
those* of any other AVest African people ; and tin* Yondias 
themselves have coiitrilniled to this. Tlie Yoniha 
religion may be taken as typi<*sl of that of AA’csl Africa 
as a whole. My facts T have obtained ino.s(l.v fnnn 
the IxMiks 1»y (^ihmel A. B. Etiis, B. E. Oeiiiictt, 
T^o Frolieiiiiis, and Stephen S. Farrow, and some side- 
lights hin'e lieen found from liooks on African art. 

An elaborate series of cults of differciil (lods, and 
Dll extensive Mythology— those ere two of the most im- 
portant expressions of a religion I nnd Aoiubu religio-i 
shows quite a high ch‘vclopmeiit in these lines. A rc'hgion 
cannot si>read ninong the iiia.s.-es or lie accept able to 
them if it clm's iiol (cxhI their imagination by iK'iiutiful 
or passable legends and stories. Bui all i>eoples do not 
evince the high tyjK* of iiiirgiiiation or iKietic faculty 
lecpiircd in producing beautiful myths and legends, and 
many peoples an* absoliilcly lacking in the pro])cv 
aesthetic fac-ully. The pre-eniiiioiicc of :inc*ieiil 

Egyptians and Mcsopotamicns, of the (irewks and JndMins, 
and of the (Vlts and (fcnnans in the m\ Ih-making 
fueiilty is not very eomiiion elsewhere. Tliroiighoul the 
whole of .\rricn. after the Uannlic-siH*akiiig Egyptians 
of ancient limes, the ])eople of ttic A'oruba siK-cn-h have 
sliow'n tlie gHT'Icsl ac'liicvcinciit in evolving a fiiiisluMl 
system of mythology. AA’e have iilier of (owls and 
Goclde.sscs of iNTsonalil.y and charac'lcr in Yoriilai 
religion, and some noteworthy myths ; ami the Yorului 
Gexis are entitled to a distinctive place in the imiitheon 
of all religions, lH*cunse of their s|K*c‘ia1 character. 

A very siKX’ial t.y|w of art' has grown up around these 
myths and k'gemis. among the Yonilios pro|)er and their 
allied tribes. This art has expn\*>secl itself in images 
and bas-relicfj», and in sculpture and mock^lliiigl hi 
met&il, ivory, wcxid, and terracxitta. as well as in {xitlery 
and wocxlcn vessels. The wixid-carviiigs of the Yoriilxis 
of the prp.sent day. and bnimses of aneiciiL Yoruhainnd 
and of the city of Benin, ns well as the ivories, arc 
specially to lie mentioned. The place of this art is the 
highest in African Africa; and in its pure beauty and 
truth as a culturcl e.\pres8ion this AAVst African art cun 
be said to lie a kteira ex aei, *a possession foi* ever’, 
for the whole of humanity. 

A section of mankind which follows Judaism and the 


religions which are its offshoots, namely. Christianity and 
Islam, uses certain words of contempt for their fellow- 
lx;ings who belong to religions otlier than these three, 
words which irniily that God's truth is confined only to 
one or the other of these three religions, land none oiil- 
.sidc these knows or erii even aspire to know this truth. 
A Kiiropcuii word expressing tliis mentality, as il 
dcvelt>;icd within ('^hri.stianiiy, is^ pagan (and Vf^ffanixtu) 
those who do not aee<q)t Llic authority of the Bible fnr 
thc (^uran among the Moslenw) are pagans. The word 
nienns ‘lM*loiigmg to the village or eouulry-side, rustic*, 
and then it came to imply the backwardness which is 
a.ssfx*iated with rustic life. Explaining the w'onl differ- 
ently, we may say that a religitm which is not founded 
on the ienrhings or sayings of ti single historic teacher 
who is rcgardetl as inspired and infidlible, and which 
has been since lime immemorial naturally evolving as 
the expression of the miml. the heart and the actions if 
|m*o|)Ip living in a imrtieiilar geographic, (x*onomie, nn>l 
cull lira! milieu, is r natural religion — is » form of 
pngtiiii.sm : ami taking the wnnl pagan in this sense, 
we cannot object to its use. This pagan religion, in 
onlcr to 1 m^ raised to .'something ncveplnble for mankiml 
in higher stages of evolution, must have a system (or 
Ky.«lenis) of thought linking it up with the TTiiseen 
BeiJity. This is w'hal we sec? in all ancient natural or 
fsigan rrli^rinns ns among the CMvilized peoples of anti 
ciiiity like the (treeks. the Chin wid the Tlimhi.*‘>. 
Some time ago. Mrs. Snvilri Miikherji, a highly cultured 
Grec»k lady, wlio has necrpled the iiutiirally evolved 
ndigioii of India. Ilindiiism— oiir Tndiiin Paganism — has 
wTitten a very fine ami thoughl-pmvoking book on 
Hindu culture and its preservation. A Wam'ng In the 
Uhidnx, and in this work she has in all .seriousness and 
with riillesi justifieatioii mad'* a defence Paganism 
(ill the idxive .sen.ee) ns the nutiirnl and proper religion 
of man. The A^inilia religion is a pngimism of this 
type, lienring a family rew'mbhiiiee to nneiemt (Jreek or 
Clihifw religion, and to TTindni.si>i in its popular form. 

Being unable to grasp the (dinraeler or implications 
of the iiatnrnl redigion in its various forrus ns eiirmil 
among the ))enp1es of Africa, and giving undue nmphasis 
to one of its outward expres.*>'ions. European writers at 
first gave it a name 'hieh is still (‘ommniily applied tn 
it Telislii.'Jiir. PVlielii.sm means faith in the magienl 
imwers of .eoine object (a fetixh), nnfiirnl or maii-mrdc. 
and holding .such an object as .enereil ns the iiiy-st'" 
repository of some supernatural ]iower, and sometime** 
wearing it as a charm or amulet. Among many Afriear. 
fxxiples we see the custom of showing divine honour b 
ft piecre of stone, or scxjds of fniit, or a piece of chilli • 
or a figure of metal or wood, or a piece of bone, or .* 
buneh of feathers, or to any other object, thinkio}^ i' 
either naturally or through some ritual to be the abcsl- 
of some special power. These fetishes are kept i 
temples (fetidi-houses) , and some are worn by priests an 
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religious men or l)y' ordinary lay |ieop!e. But su?li a liciief 
and praeticc is n<»t «-oiifiiied lo the tw\c and uncivilized 
peo])le of Africa alone: llic lielief in cliarms, amulets, 
talismans, and mascots, wliicli are either kept in the 
home or are worn on the i>erson. is quite an extensive 
thing in < ivilized Eurorie : and wrirhi things in official 
Christianity also belong to the same category, and arc 
but forms of felisliism, although niaiiy iteople would 
not like to be told that. Conse<iuenlly it will nc»l Im? 
pri-jier to descrilx* the natural religion <»f Africa merely 
as Fitisliisiii. Similarly, it crnnol Ik‘ des<M-ihed ns 
‘Animism’, or faith in natural olijecis posst'ssiiig n spirit 
(or a maiiifeslalioii of the Supreme Spirit) in them. 

There* is no (luarrcl among the various kinds of 
iialiiral or pagan religion as they have evolved in tliffereiit 
agi .4 and among difrcrcnl peoples — they all have a 

mutual rcsixx't, and hold themselves lo he fellows in the 
same quc.*‘t. Owing to a iiuinher of historical reasons, 
the tendency to reganl itself ns the only true religion, 
and eoiisef|iieiitly lo have nothing hut eon tempt fo** 

other religions as irlulutry. showetl itself in Jiideisni : 

and this nttiliide was inherited hy (’hristianitv and 
Tsh m — ill KiJiiie of their a>|)cels at le.e't. This altitude is 
rcH|M)iisihIe for wliat may hr* r'alletl n:ligioiis iin]K‘riaIism 
or rt'ligioiis totalitarianism, whieli seeks to destroy all 
either forms of n*ligioii or rdigious ex|M'rirne<* ami to :x^t 
up it.s<*lf or its own in their place. The natural or pagan 
religions are free from this vice. Such an rttitude. 

ehiiiniiig all truth Lo iteelf. and looking iifwii it ;is being 
f'.xc lusively linked up with (Sod, can only he lookt'd ii|xiii 
ns a form of hinsphemy. There i.s another matter io 
eoiisider. In spite of a great many dilTereiiees in tlioh' 
<'Xlerniils, a study of llv.' various natural n*ligioiis makes 
it clear llial, iiotwilhstaiiding their difTf*n*nl formatiw 
niiruMi, rnaiikiiifl has. in the various elinie*< 'iiirl limes, 
arrived iiidefieiideiitly at some general n'ulixutions of a 
fundanieiital elniraeter : e.;/,, tlie iiiimaiieiiee of God in 
everything, and a realizrtioii of the spirit Mini is behind 
all existciiee ; the realixat* ni that lliere is an Ultimate 
Truth that is lieyoiid ail ]ieix'eplioii, an Absolute TriiMi 
not eapiihle of deseriyil ion and limitation hy .“I’eribing 
i\> .'it i]iialilies; that Ciods and godde.s^c*s are maiiifestsi- 
tions of this IMtimnte Reality. iiir.nire.slutioii8 eoiiecived 
by iiniigimiiioii or faith ; and that it is |M)ssihlc for the 
spirit to he ineiimated iii the miiiidiine world, on more 
than one ncx‘a.sion. 

Many of the idoa.s in naliirnl religioiis all 
over the world show agreement with some of the laisic 
tilings of the natural religion of liidir as .siiinmarixi'il by 
her philosophy. Bui it would he only a kind of 
eliaiivinism or jingoism if we were to show our aiixdefv 
to trai*e Indian infliienees in such eases. ‘My fieople is 
the greatest jieople of the w'orld. and God has vouch- 
safed a s|iecial grace to my {leople. by making it the 
supreme leiuler or the supreme teacher of nations’--siif*h 
an attitude is also a kind of hlasp). my. Thus, in the 
conception of the Too in China we should not try to 


trai e it lo the Indian cxineeptioii of I lie Brahman or the 
Supreme Spirit in its niryuna or altrihiitcless and 
nagnua f;r attributed asiiec'ts, or lo the idea of Itita nr 
the Kternal Law os something which directs the universe, 
cxinsidering Lhal there is no . evidence o'f llidiaii and 
Chinese eultn re-con tacts prior to the fourth century 
B.(\ I'his eoneeplion had dawned in the mind of the 
(1iine.se mhi Lao-tsze iiidcfiendeiilly in the 7lh-Gth 
century B.C. ; and when we look at the thing in this 
light, we realize the nnliirr.1 universality of a 
spiritual idea. Similarly, eertaiii great ideas of Siifiism 
may have evolved iiidepciidciitly among the Arabs and 
Fir.^'iuiiN. wilhoiil any Indian or Greek iiifliience. 

The YuridiiLs hclicxc in a divine power, sumclhiiig 
like our ninjHmi Brahman --the AUsoIule without iittri- 
hiitcs. 1'his Absolute niviiiity Miiy cs.ll Ofr.ntm. Most 
of the tribes of West Africa (as well us of Bantu 
Africa) have a similar Ixdief, only they have dilTcrcn* 
wcmls ill llicir sen-erid laiigurges for the same altribiile- 
lc.sN or nminte spiritual Being. Ilic* iiltiinalc Source siiid 
Rcpu.*<itc^ry of everylliiiig. The Avliuntis call this spirit 
XanaStfanhiipou or Xi/iiuknpuH., ‘Lord of the Sky' ; the 
(bins call it Xyonmo, and the Kwhes. Mmnt. The mime 
Okiriiii mriiiis ‘Lord of tiu* SKy’. 1’he (lirisliaiis rc*garcl 
Oloriui as the c*f|iiivaleiil of Yaliweh or .lehoviih, find the 
Mosh'iiis as the same? ns their Allah. Yoruha ClirisLia’is 
.<^lH'uk of the supreme (lirislian God .'’s Oloriiii. Other 
iianu*.*« of Olonm evpwss liis great nes.s — e.tf., Kledii 
((’reiilcfr). Ala.w (I^ord of Life). Olodnmarc (.Miiilglity) , 
Olodiimaye (Sc'lf-i ivalecl) . Khimi (SnimMiic Sphit). Oga- 
()g?i (Very Grert). and Oluvi' (Ma-cler. l.•l•rd). 0*‘ 
(Xiurse, the Yornhus have not arrivc?d at n truly philo- 
sophic csmeeptioii csmiparahle to Mie Vc'chiiila pliilosopiiv 
of India. But in Oloruii. they have roriimlated Ihv 
idea of r imic|iic* Divinity without a second, who Is 
fx|iially just and jiiclgt* of good unci evil. 

Bill this Siiprcriiie Spirit has always remaineil a liUh' 
n'liiolc—al least in pn'.seiil-day Yoruhadom : Olcjnin ?s 
never worshipiM*cl with ofTerings as are the lower or lesser 
Ciods. Ilie Yoriilm.s eoiiix*ivc o'" these les.ser Gods in the 
name of and it is Mee Ori.slias wh i cliroel the 

iifTiiirs of men, Miidr life with its joys and .sorrows, .'iiei 
they alsfi are working through the fon’cs of nature. 
Tlie wunl Orisha is diirerc'iitly explained — as 'the higlic.st 
one sclcrled’ (wri — siiniinil. lop, and sha — to clioose or 
selwl). or fi.s ‘one wlio secs the cull' iri — ‘to sc.*e', and 
jxhi — ‘selection, ehoiec’). The neiglihoiiriiig A.duuilis and 
other pcople.s liave a similar conc'cption of lower gods, 
or gods with fornis and functions, the? :\Hhuiilis calling 
them hohsnm^ the Gans wony, and the Ewl cs rtrtidn 
(this lust is the ]X)ssihIe source of the West Indies 
Negro wonl vmuUm or voodoo). The Orishos niinilier, 
amirdiiig lo various authorities among Y'oriilm priests. 
<01, 401, or fiOO. Many Yonihas have an Eubemerislic . 
idea of tlicir Grishas — ^thal these were men and ^oinen 
at first, and then they were translated into the domain 
of (vods. But Yoruha myth and legend about the origin 
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and liintciry of the OrishaH ia just like the divine niythi* 
and lefteiids uf other peoples. Oloriiii crential a (itMi In 
rule this earth in his place — this (rod was Olialala ('the 
While GimI' or ‘the Lord of Id^lil';. and Olaitala's wife 
was (hludun, which may nieun ‘the ISlack One', (kitidiia 
was not creatcil by Olurun : she is Natim' as <listiiici 
from the (iodheud, and she has bmi in |Missi-Nsioii of a 
se|mrute and inde])endent existeiire from eternity (this 


Earth, who wrs depict erl in the usual way. as in other 
lands — us a woman as mother holding a laiby. Olmtala 
and Odufhiu had a son AkuiiJu. ami a ilau»hU-r Yemaja. 
These two im:rrii*<l, and Innl two otTsprinj^. Obalofiin or 
‘l^Mil tif Sp**eeir, aii'l lyi: or .Vlolher* \''0 Obal 
and lya were I he progenitors of inaiikiiid. .\nolher son of 
.‘Vaunju and Veinaja was Oruiipin, ninl I ids hi.-t \lo!al(*tl 
liis mother, who. f«.r lhi>. cmirtetl dcalli. After lier 



riiJl’ItllS OF YOKIMIA DKITIKS 
(a) Sh}inj;o, the (-ih! of Thnnd-.T 
b; (e) Oya, (loddess of the Niin*r River, Shan}>;o*s Wife 


siiTi]K>rls anellicr explanathin o'' lier name ‘the Self- 
exisleiit Personage', or ‘the (’Idef who crealnl exi-^tence') . 
Obatalu-OdiKliia as twin faces of existence, as li;»lit and 
darkness — of fjootl and evil, of life and death. >o to say — 
nvall distai'lly the Indian eonc(-])tion of I'niuaha and 
Prakrifh of Siiivit and Hhaldi : only the Prakriti or 
Shukti here is of -evil character. The Yorubaw worshio 
ObiiUlu as the God of Purity and Beneficence, and he 
is the soul of goiul, the creator and saviour of men ; but 
Gdudua's character hr.s lieen very a<Iversely conceived, 
as somclbint]; evil ami vicious., Olvitala is the Sky-Father, 
and Odudua the Kr.rtli-MoLhcr: the lower sinful a.s|)ecL 
of the Earth ns o])])osisl to Heaven, has lieeii ascrilxMl 
to OfJudua. It is said that Odudua left her husband 
'OluiLula for n passion she cxnieeived for another God wliu 
WHS fond of huiitin{(. Y'el OdiiMia remaiiicd the Great 
Motlicr Goddess of the Yorubus, the Almighty Mother 


death, her Inidy swcIUmI. anil from her flesh, blcMid. and 
fat (he Fifteen Chief (ioils of (he Yoridias liril their birth. 
These are the great Orishas who nxvive the worship 
of the Yorubas still faithful to the old religion. Similar 
deities arc found among the related Irilics of West 
Africa— only their giMiesis is ililTereiit. 

.Among the various Orishas the following rre the 
most im|Kirtaiit : 

(1) Shango is the Goil of Thunder, and he receives 
a very great deal of veneration anil worship from the 
Yorubas — with Ifa he is the iiiOhL ixipular Gotl. He is 
said to live in state, in a brass palku'c, in tho 
cloiifls of heaven. siirniundiHl by his followers, end’ 
ho Is the muster of a large iiiiinlMT of horses. 
Shango is frc(|ucntly tigureil in metal and wixideii 
iiiAges — us u bearded man, riding a horse. Shango 
has three wives — Oya, Osliuiii and Obu ; all the 
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three of them were created from the body of Yemaja, 
like Shango himself; and all of them are river-god<le«ae», 
the chief of these three lieiiig 0.\n who is the goddess 
presiding over the great Niger river in its coiiree 
thmugh Nigeria. Sliniigo sends puiiishinciiL to men for 
their inisdicils. Among Slningirs atleiiduiils arc the g«jd 
(Ishuinare or Hhe KninlKiw', whose function it is to draw 
water fn»ni the earth into the brass house of Shungo. 
and Oru, the Ihuiider-elup, who is his iiiesseiigtY. 
Shango's special syiiiliol is the doubltwixe. The follow- 
ing ehuiit or hymn to Sliango is very popular : 

() Shungo, thou art the muster ! 

Thou (ukest in thy hand the iiery stones. 

To punish the guilty ! 

To satisfy thy anger ! 

Everything lht!y strike is destroyetl, 

The tire eats up llie forest, 

The tm!s are hnikeii down. 

And all things living are slain. 

Shango’s stones are lliiiiider-lKills, and soinetimes ihese 
are dcserilied as the ml-lioL ehuiiis of iron whieh he 
hurls on those who ofh'iid liiiii. eliuiiis inuile for him by 
his hroLlier Uguii, the (joiI of Iron and War. 

(2) Ogun presides over iron, war. and hunting, lie 
is , said lo exist in any piece of iron. Illa(‘ksniiths, 
soldiers, and hunters spiteiully worship him. 

(3) Ifu is perhaps the most jiopuhir of the Orishus, 
and he is fre<pieiilly looked upon as the supreme 
Gu<l. He is the Clod of Orswles, and ])ious Vuriilias inusi 
refer every tiling to the iiraele of Ifa. The priests of Ifa 
are known as Haliulawos (h'om Baha-li~awa, ‘the father 
who has the secrrel';, and these priests are iKiwerful 
and respected. They shave llu*ir hea»ls and pluck oil 
all hair, and wear while rulx's (light blue in the great 
shrine of Ifa), and they an: In'IicvimI to know the mind 
of ifa by divining by iiieuiis of lailiii-iiul.s ea.sl on a 
tray. It is said of li'a: 

Ifa always s^jcuks in jiarubles, 

It is the wise man who uiiderstuiids — 

If we .should say we uinlerstaiid — 

The wise iiniii will iimlerslaiifl — 

When we do not undcrstainl. 

We say, ll is of no mx-ouiil ! (or, It is not fulfilled !> 
These priests are iiiitiaU'd into the order or ]jriesthoo(i 
at great expense, after they have gone Ihiuiigli tlie 
iruiiiiiig from three to seven years. The profe.ssiun is 
quite luerutive, and full of honour. 

A]mrl from oracles, Jfa is a (lod of Ftx'undily also, 
and barren women pray lo him for chililreii. He is also 
a (lod of Stjvutioii, and ii I hat aK|iei‘t he •. known :is 
Oruiimila, meaning ..'heaven knows snlvatiuir, or Elu, 
which is a eonU'aetion of Orimmihi. In songs and 
pnA'cat^ he is freciUenlly iiivoketl iis the Saviour: 
f O thou Eia ! Son of the Euler, 

,1' humble myself iM'fdre thee ! 

** 0 Ela! I praise the sa(Tifice..qv-acccptance, — 


0 Ela! I praise the life-giving sacrifice,— 

0 Ela! T praise the sacrifice of labour. 

(4) Orisliako, Grisha Oka, of Oko, the God of Agri- 
culture. As women mostly did agricultural labour 
f working with the hoc), Oko t.a> mainly wo/neu among 
his worshippers and prie.sts. Oko represents the fertility 
of the earth. An iron rod is his emblem, and honey, 
bees .'.re his messengers. ^ 

(5) Sho|>ono (pronounced shmo^aw-maw) is the God 
of the Small-ijox. He is departed as an old man, sick 
and lame, moving in pain with the aid of a stick. As 
the other gials deriilcd him, lie tried to infect them 
with the small-pox, but he was, for this, outciuted from 
tin. socriety of the gods. His temples are coiiseiiuently 
away from the homes ontl haunts of men, in the 'bush*. 

((i) Olokiiii is the God of tlie Si>n, worshipixxl by 
sniiors and (isheniien s}K*(riiilly. He is supposed to be 
of a human form, black in colour, and willi long flowing 
hair. He once tried to punish men by overflowing the 
bind, but Obatiila n*sl rained him and sent him back 
to his palace under the sea. binding him in seven iron 
ehuiiis. Among his wives is Khisii or Olokun-sn, who 
is depieUnl as l)ciiig while in colour, with her body 
covered with flsh-.s(‘ales. 

(7) A roll i is cj wootl spirit, whose dominion is the 
forest. He seixes and devours all whom he catches i:i 
the forest, but be loves c'ourageous ]iersons who face him 
iMildl.v. and rewards th(‘ir courage hy keeping them with 
him for months and te:iching them the secrets of plants, 
so that they come out as tloclors. The miirniiir of tlie 
wind through Hie Inns and the flying of dead leaves 
show his pr<\s(Mice. 

There are oHier Grishas, and tlie Yuriibu pantheon is 
quite extensive. After tlie Orislias, the spirits of the 
tleud, parlieuhirly of the aiiee-slors, find worship. Th.: 
Yorubas have divided the gho.sl world into variou.s 
kuids of s]iirils, and there are different kinds of priest- 
hood and scN'ieties eoiiiiected with the worship of the 
spirits. A class of proplc or priests (called Oroa) act ,*is 
spirits of llie dead returned to earth, and they perform 
certain rituals, and receive fees. The (Jpos come out at 
night, cmmplelcly covcrcxl in robes of rushes, and make 
weird calls all through the night, and at the same time 
make noises with wliat P.re known a.s 'bull-roarers*' — ^these 
arcs oval and flat bits of wood atlaclied to a string, and 
when lhe.se arc swung round with the string they make 
a buzzing noise*, the depth and crurr^’ing power of the 
noise cie|)endiiig uiKin the size of the bull-roarer whieh 
is Ironi 6 inches to 21 feet long. (Ritual with the bull- 
jcMin*r is known lo the alxirigincs of Australia; and in 
the state of IVipiira in Ilcngal we have an aiiiiiial worsliip 
of Durga or the mother Goddess by the Tipra 
peo|>lc, in which biill-roanTS, Icx'ully known in Bengali 
as hkmtira or hhemm, play a pai-t.) In their ritual of 
worship there are cerlniii things--' offerings and ceremon- 
ies— which are the result of their local natural 
conditions and their culture. 
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In addition to the flods and qiirite, the Yorubae 
worship also a |b^ or spirit of ETil— a sort of Satan — 
whom they call Eshu. 

The Babalawos or priests of Ifa, by their divination, 
decide for a Yoruba child what particular Qrisha he 
is to adopt as his special protector (as Uhta Devata, 



Two ‘*Bul]-roaieni”, 
witli Bas-reliefs of Yoruba Deities 


as we say in India): and they worship re^Iarly and 
with .spcf:ial ritual these tutelary, deities. BeUf^iously 
minded Yorubas, who are the bulk of the Yoruba people, 
salute their special gods the first tiling; in the morning 
after rising fnim bed. When getting down into a river 
or tank to lake a bath, they frequently chant prayers 
to the Gods— prayers in the Yoruba language. Their 
temples have nothing special alx)ut them — ^they are just 
the thatched huts like those in which they themselves 
live. Different temples or structures in honour of the 
different gods are built for the publle, and rich or middle 
dass people also have a sort of a family chapel at 


home or in the courtyazd with images of the gods. 
Sometimes sacred groves of trees serve as temples ; and 
a big tree is frequently enough looked upon as an abode 
of the gods. Ordinarfiy cooked food, fruits, etc. are 
offered; alcoholic drinks are poured, eggs are broken, and 
birds and beasts of various kinds are slaughtered by way 
of worship. Flowers are not offered, but bells or 
clappers are used. Different classes of priests have 
different forms of dress; thus the priests of Obatala 
always wear white, and have neddaces of white beads. 
They salute by touching the earth with the fordiead. 
A sacrificed animal u cither burnt before the image, or 
its Uood is smeared at the threshold of the sanctum. 
The food and meat as wdl as wine offered to the 
Gods lue partaken of, like consecrated food, by the 
worshippers. Over and above ordinary ritualistic 
warship, personal approach to tlie deity and worship by 
prayer is also known— according to their needs, people 
commonly pray and try to commune by means of prayer 
with Olorun, Obatala, Shango, Ifa, and the rest. 

The Yorubas ha\’c a full sense of the immortality 
of the soul. Man, they believe, obtains reward or 
punishment for his deeds. Tliere is dso a bdief in 
transmigration. But their ideas and speculations about 
the hereafter are not deep or definite or philosophical. 
The final resting-place of tlic soul of man is Olorun or 
the Supreme Spirit. 

We can see that in far aw^ay West Africa the so- 
callcd wUd or savage black man is actuated by the 
same ideas and feelings, the same hopes and fears, 
likings and dislikings like ourselves; and the natural 
religion which they built up has many a point of agree- 
ment with our Indian religion — in fact, with all religions. 
It is difficult to speculate what line their religious life 
and culture would have taken if they had come in touch 
with .the mind of Hindu India, with its civilized and cul- 
tured outlook and its great spirit of under^tsjiiding and 
sjminBthy, fellow-feeling and tolerance. But I venture to 
think this much, that the tolerance and respor^ for other 
peoples* ideas and beliefs, which is so deeply imbedded 
down to the marrow of Hindu religious life, the tolerance 
and respect which found a new expression in the great 
saying of Sri Ramakrishna Deva, viz., *as many opinions, 
so many ways' (jato mat, tato path), would have 
strengthened the Yorubas and other similar backward 
peoples of Africa and elsewhere to hold fast to the 
abiding things of their own culture ; would have helped 
them to find the highest good, their spiritual ssivation, 
in their own way; and would have spared them a good 
deal of the humiliation which is the result of cn inUder- 
ant creed and a strange one being thrust upon them. 



FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO CAPE COMORIN 

By a Wanderer 
{Continued^ 


Prom Mysore I went, for a day, to Coorg, 
that little tiny spot on the map of India but 
having a separate form of administration. 
Formerly it was a ‘Protected State’, but Lord 
Bentinck annexed it to British India in 1834. 
Coorg is a bit isolated as there is no direct 
railway communication. Its exports and im- 
ports are controlled. In war times this was 
a distinct advantage. For in Coorg there was 
no scarcity of food. People also seemed to 
be fairly prosperous. One has to go to Coorg 
from Mysore by motor bus, covering a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. The drive w’as 
very pleasant. The road was also nice, 
covered on both sides by deep jungles, and at 
places by coffee, orange, or cinnamon planta- 
tions. Coorg also has got a beautiful natural 
scenery — there being a combination of hills, 
plains, and forests. The sight enchanted 
■ me. But even the beauties of external 
nature have got Iheir limitations. After some 
time they wear off, when you become too 
familiar with them. You cannot derive any 
permanent joy from them. The upanishad 
truly said that the lesser minds seek joy in 
the external world, but those who are wiser 
find eternal bliss deep down within them- 
selves. For peace and happiness, so long as 
you depend on anything outside of yourself, 
you suffer. When you have found peace 
within yourself, you are at rest. Nothing 
can disturb you. 

* * * 

I had heard so much about Ootacamund, 
that ‘Queen of Hills’, that I was eagerly 
waiting for the day when I would be able to 
visit it. From Mysore to Ooty — about fifty- 
five miles — is four hours’ journey by a motor 
bus. Nowadays it is irksome to travel by 
bus. But the Victory Bus Service plying 
between Mysore and Ooly keeps down the 


traffic, by charging a bit higher. Travelling 
by that Service is quite pleasant. As wc 
approached Ooty, that high hill, with an alti- 
tude of 8,000 ft., looked as if rising suddenly 
from the plain land. But, as usual, the 
motor took a spiral way, and going round and 
round the hill it climbed to the top. With 
its tall eucalyptus trees, green vegetation, 
and here and there thick forests, Ooty looks 
really charming. I could imagine why Ooty 
is so much adored by the hill-goers. But to 
me suddenly came the thought of com- 
parison : Which is better — ^the Himalayas 
or the Nilgiri? In the Nilgiri greatly do I 
miss the stately deodars, which arc abundant 
in the Himalayas. So also do I vainly look 
for pine trees. And that long range of eternal 
snow, where could you find its parallel in 
the w^hole world ? Ooty is beautiful — very 
beautiful indeed. But it cannot radiate the 
sublime influence of the Himalayas. In the 
Himalayan region you at once feel an uplift- 
ing effect, you feel as if you belonged to a 
higher plane of existence, leaving the world 
wdth its madding crowd below— far, far below. 
Your thoughts become lofty, your vision 
becomes high, your outlook broadens, and 
you aspire after something magnificent though 
you may not be definitely knowing what that 
is. At Ooty you feel you are in a beautiful 
surrounding, but living in an ordinary human 
plane of existence. As these thoughts passed 
through my mind I myself became suspicious 
of them. Why did Ooty fall below the 
Himalayan abode in my estimation ? Was it 
my local patriotism ? For reasons I searched 
within myself as well as outside. Ooty is a 
hill-station where all go for pleasure, comfort, 
and enjoyment. The Himalaya is a vast 
region where the hill-stations are absorbed 
within its bosom and which is still associated 
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with the spiritual aspirations of India. ‘Are 
there temples in Ooty’?— I asked. Hardly 
any, I was told. Has the Nilgiri built up a 
tradition thajb people, when tired of humdrum 
routine life of the world, resort to it to 
compose their thoughts and soothe their 
lacerated hearts ? — ^No. Then the reason was 
obvious why thn Nilgiri appealed to the 
senses, and the Himalaya to the soul. After- 
wards I learnt that that had been the 
experienee of some other persons who had 
been both to the Himalayas and the ‘Blue 
Mountain', Then I found relief at the 
thought that my judgement was not vitiated 
by partiality. 

* * * 

From Ootacamund I went to Malabar. I 
had heard so much about the orthodox 
Numbudri brahmins of Malabar, that I was 
seized with a longing to see them, to know 
them, to learn how they lived and what was 
their outlook on life. 1 heard that even now 
there were some orthodox brahmins who 
would not <lrink a diop of water without 
having finished their worship which lasted 
from morning till about two in the afternoon. 
1 was conducted to a typical orthodox 
brahmin home. The house was spotlessly 
clean with flower gardens in front. The 
family was not very rich, not poor either. I 
was introduced to the head of the family — 
an old man. I talked with him through the 
help of an interpreter. I understood he was 
also very austere in his habits — even in his 
old age. I liked the man and his benign 
smile. I felt as if the five thousand years of 
India’s past were i)ecping through his eyes at 
me. Too much criticism has been heaped 
upon the poor heads of these orthodox people. 
But could it be denied that they have pre- 
served the culture of Hinduism ? In their 
house can be witnessed even now some of 
the ancient Vedic rites. And how much love 
do they bear for the old customs and tradi- 
tions ! Compare their life with that of some 
of our countrymen who culturally belong 
neither to India nor to the West— who are a 
queer amalgam, a hybrid product. Ortho- 
doxy is a wall which gives you protection, 


and which has got a great preservative value. 
Of course, if you are long within a wall, your 
life becomes isolated, it becomes a stagnant 
pool — sometimes giving out a stinking smell. 
That is what I felt when I visited the Ilarijan 
quarters. Even after so much agitation, the 
Harijans are not allowed to drink of the well 
or bathe in the same pond which is used by 
the brahmins. When I heard of this, I felt 
exasperated. My love and admiration for 
orthodoxy dried up. But there came a ray 
of hope. In the very village where I stopped 
there was a school where all classes of boys— 
from the orthodox brahmins to the pariahs — 
sat together and read together. And even 
in the hostels, boys and girls belonging to the 
highest and lowest classes stayed and dined 
together. I heard that some orthodox 
families sent their boys and girls to this insti- 
tution with deliberate intention, so that they 
might grow up with wider sympathy and a 

broader outlook. 

« « * 

As I started for Ealadi very early in the 
morning by a motor bus, I met large numbers 
of little boys and girls on the way, each with 
a small tiffin carrier in hand. I thought they 
were going to some school, and inwardly felt 
happy at the thought that though poor their 
parents were interested in their education. 
But in the course of conversation, with a 
fellow passenger I learnt that they were 
labourers in some factory, and as they would 
have to remain long hours there, they were 
canying their noon-meals. I was horror- 
struck at the newsi In such an early age 
when they should be sent to schools and live 
in mirth and joy, they were sent to grind 
their life in some soulless factory ! How un- 
fortunate they must be! Their parents do 
not know what harm they are doing them 
for the sake of a small pittance. Because of 
poverty, if these boys and girls were to do 
some agricultural works, their life would not 
have become so much blasted. They would 
have, then, lived in open air, amidst nature, 
and that would have a salubrious effect on 
th^ body and mind — though they might be 
working very very hard. They might be 
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singing like a lark, or running like a deer, and 
now?— they will be cooped up in a stuffy 
hall, doing the dry, dreary, monotonous 
works till their own life will be as soulless as 
the machine at which they will be working. 
Yes, that has been the curse of industrial 
civilization, and more unfortunate thing is 
that with all criticism against it, it has come 
to stay. 

* « « 

Kaladi is the birth-place of great Shankars- 
charya, who lived in the eighth centiirj' and, 
even in those days of difficult communication, 
travelled from the extreme north to the 
farthest south of India, preaching and revivi- 
fying the decadent Hinduism. Ilis intellect 
is the despair of modern scholars, and even 
now it becomes difficult to refute the argu- 
ments he put forward in favour of the 
Advaita philosophy. Kaladi is a place of 
pilgrimage for persons interested in Hindu 
philosophy. It is a village on the bank of 
the river Alwaye, bearing the memory of 
association with that great teacher. People 
point to the ghat where Shankara used to 
bathe. But the exact place of birth or the 
house in which he lived cannot be ascertained. 
Different persons give different versions. 
Prom a distance one would imagine that 
Kaladi must be a place of great Sanskrit 
culture. But on going to the spot with that 
idea one is disappointed. Some time back 
the Government of Travancore started a 
Sanskrit college, which, I heard, was not well 
attended. It does not pay nowadays to study 
Sanskrit. There is a temple which, they 
say, existed at the time of Shankara ; there is 
another temple which has been latterly built. 
When one goes to Kaladi one does not find 
anything spectacular. But if one has got 
imagination, one is thrilled by the idea that 
from this place went out one whose voice 
rang throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, and which has not died out ever 
now. 

* * # 

From Kaladi I came to EmakuLmi and 
crossed the backwaters by a boat to Travan- 
core. In the boat 1 was introduced to one 


who was an Indian Christian. The gentle- 
man was a devoutly religious man. He at 
once became very free with me, and narrated 
his spiritual struggle. He gets up at early 
dawn, bathes, and then meditates. I found 
the path he followed was just the one an 
orthodox Hindu would do, of course leaving 
aside rituals. I was struck with his genume 
hankering for spiritual progress. His divine 
discontent was great; I felt no doubt that 
the day was not far when he would be 'filled’. 
Out of sheer curiosity I asked him whether 
he attended churches. He said he did not 
care much for them. He did not find enough 
inspiration there. I found in him one who 
was Hindu in outlook but Christian in name. 
Rather why should one make so much dis- 
tinction between one and another religion ? 
Are not all religions the same at bottom? 
It is better that one should be given com- 
plete freedom about the selection of one’s 
faith. 

# « * 

As I entered the Travancore State, at every 
street corner, as it were, I found a church. 
I felt siir|)rised and pained. Travaneorn is 
a Hindu State. In this State the cxistencj of 
so many churches meant that large numbers 
of Hindus had embraced Christianity. I 
would have been very glad if these people 
had embraced a new faith purely from a 
religious feeling. No, every church symbo- 
lized the tyranny of the caste Hindus to the 
backward community. Driven to desperation 
by social oppression and tyranny, the poor 
and deprassed-class people had taken to a 
new religion, which was eager to increase its 
numerical strength and as such welcomed 
them. The Hindu society is living still in a 
dangerously self-complacent state. There arc 
occurring many big ^landslides’ in the Hindu 
society; even then it thinks it can afford to 
be indifferent to the problem and continue to 
be callous to the members of its backward 
sections. Perhaps the sufferings of the Hindus 
have not been sufficient to open their eyes. 
Otherwise they would have become more 
alert by this time. I understood that the 
Hindu'-Christian problem was as acute in 
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Malabar as the Hindu-Moslem problem m the 
North. Everywhere the -same story. The 
Hindus talk of high philosophy, but in action 
they are weak, disorganized, and disunited 
and victims of mutual jealousy and hatred ! 

* « « 

At Alwaye I visited an Ashrama sbirtcd by 
Narayana guru, the famous saint of the 
Ezhava (a backward) community. The 
Ashrama was very nicely kept. It impressed 
me very much. In the early days Nar.iyana 
guru also did not escape persecution at the 
hands of some senseless members of the higher 
castes. But as his personality began to un- 
fold itself, he compelled resj)ect from those 
who at first hated and despised him. He was 
not satisfied with spiritual ministration only. 
He started many schools and educational 
institutions. I understood that the Ezhava 
community had got a great lift bcca*ise of 
him. But he had never a word of curse 
against those who persecuted him or his com- 
munity. Ilis is an example of how character 
tells and how in India social progress can be 

easily achieved through the help of religion. 

# * * 

I visited the ancient temple of Sri Krishna 
at Ambalapuzha. It is said that the famous 
saint Vilvamangal lived here and worshipped 
in the temple. The story goes that Vilva- 
mangal, in his early years, fell in love with a 
courtesan. So much was his fascination for 
her that one day he came to see her, defying 
a severe storm and risking his very life. 
Instead of admiration the situation evoked 
reprimand from her. The infatuated lover 
felt the rebuff so much that he turned to 
religion and aftenvards became a famous 
saint. 

The temple is in the compound of an 
ancient palace. The temple follows the tradi- 
tional rituals. At noon there was the 
ceremony of decorating the deity amidst 
music and playing of drums. A large throng 
of devotees attended the ceremony. A de vout 
priest was doiQg the decoration — at first 
covering the stone image with sandal-paste, 
then putting on ornaments and jewels. 
Every time he touched the image he made 


some movement of fingers and hands (mtidra) 
in such a way that it was not only artistic 
but also a very eloquent expression of devo- 
tion. Done by a less expert hand, these forms 
would have become dull and dry, but this 
man turned a monotonous routine work into 
a living act of devotion, so much so that the 
whole atmosphere was surcharged with intense 
spiritual fervour. 

This temple is known as much for its past 
associations as for a particular kind of porridge 
which is offered to the deity. The fame of 
this particular preparation has travelled 
throughout the whole of Maljibar. l^e did 
not leave the temple precincts without having 
pari a ken of this siicramental dish. But it 
cost us a heavy price : we were almost going 
to miss the train at Quilon for Trivandrum, 
which was my next destination. 

* * * 

On the way to Quilon, at Haripad, I stopped 
for a while at a temple where the image of 
snake is worshipped. The temple has 
got a very big compound. As I entered 
the precincts I found large numbers of stone 
images of snake kept in one place. The 
main image of snake is in the temple where 
it is >vorshipped l»y a priestess who lives a 
very austere life. In my young days in the 
books of Indian history, written by foreigners 
in a patronizing way, I read that a class of 
people in Malabar worships snakes! Here, 
when I was in the temple, I found so much 
devotional atmosphere that, 1 eoidd at once 
feel that an image of snake also might be 
the symbol of God. Any .symbol — ^a cross, a 
Kanba, a fire, an image of a deity — is after 
all a symbol. It points to the Infinite, but 
docs not exactly denote it. So any symbol 
is good enough, if it can call up devotional 
feeling. Now, why the image of snake was 
particularly chosen as a help to divine worship 
is a subject of careful historical research 
and not of cynical criticism. One person 
was asking me, ‘Does the snake represent 
Kundalini, the pow^r which is supposed to 
be ^coiled up in the form of a serpent at the 
bottom of the spinal cord according to yoga 
theory? Or is the snake worship the out- 
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come of a feeling to appease the wrath of 
snakes which abound in Malabar ?* No, one 
must not bring in a spirit of historical enquiry 
to disturb the devotional atmosphere of the 

place. So I bowed down and departed. 

* ♦ * 

TVivandruni is a small but very beautiful 
city. Its natural scenery, equable climate, 
and picturesque setting have invited a lot of 
visitors and tourists to this capital of a very 
enlightened Hindu State. The percentage of 
literacy — specially amongst women— in 
Tmvancore is very high, if not the highest in 
India. Nature also has become bountiful 
in this area. As one passes through the 
green fields, big coco-nut gardens, with the 
view of the sea gleaming here and there, one 
feels that there is no poverty here. But 
appearance is sometimes deceptive. I heard 
that very recently there was a severe famine 
in a certain part of the State, to combat 
which the Government had to move its 
machinery and some private relief agencies 
also had to work. 

At Trivandrum one can see the university, 
museum, art-gallery, aquarium, a zoological 
garden, — ^many such things which arc the 
regular features of a big capital city — but 
here everything in a proportionately small 
scale but tastefully kept and tenderly looked 
after. I visited some of these places which 
impressed me givatly. 

The most important temple in Trivandrum 
is that of Padmanabha (Sri Krishna in a 
lying posture), which belongs to the palace. 
The Maharaja, when he is in the city, attends 
it every morning. The temple is, however, 
open to the public. Till recently the Harijans 
were barred from entering the temple. But 
some time ago, by a State Proclamation the 
Harijans were allowed free access to all 
State-owned or -controlled temples. That was 
a very bold step. But such is the rigour of 
orthodoxy, that some orthodox brahmins had, 
I heard, boycotted the temples where Harijans 
were allowed entrance. Who are to be more 
pitied — these brahmins or the Harijans! 

I visited the Padmanabhi* temple. It*is 
kept very neat and clean. In the Tiavancore 


State I found almost all temples were better 
kept. At least that was the impression I got. 
It was perhaps due to the fact that there was 
a separate department in the State to look 
after the temples. As I stood before the 
deity, a priest whispered to my companion, 
who was a local man, that J. might not bow 
down before the deity. I felt surprised at 
this unusual suggestion. When I asked the 
i-cason, I was told that it was the tradition 
here that whoever bowed before Padma- 
nabha became the property of the deity, and 
that was a privilege which only the Maharaja 
enjoyed. The Maharaja was supposed to 
belong to Padmanabha, the whole State 
belonged to the deity ; the Maharaja ruled as 
an agent of God, as a trustee of the divine 
property. A very noble conception indeed : 
to work as the instrument of God ! The idea 
appealed to me greatly. 

* * # 

Fmm Trivandrum to (^ape is a distance of 
fifty-five miles. There is a good concrete 
motor road. Arriving at Trivandrum, I was 
full of joy at the prospect of seeing the Cape. 
Half of my mind had, as it weiv, already 
gone there. I was imagining with my mind’s 
eyes what it would be like. At last, one after- 
noon, with a companion I started for the 
Cape. The ear glided rapidly over the nice 
road. At first I passed through the outskirts 
of the town, lijeii through place.s looking like 
senii-towns, then through villages, sometimes 
through avenues of trees. On the way wo 
were detain jd at a plfice called Suchindram, 
where there was a big temple with gopumms 
six storoys high, whose interior was decorated 
with fresco paintings. When I left the place, 
I was a bit alarmed. There were something 
like eight miles more to cover. If we could 
not do that in time wc might miss the sunset 
at the Cape. I looked at the watch, I looked 
at the sun and measured the angle which that 
great orb would have to sweep before reach- 
ing the horizon. The driver, a grave, sombre- 
looking man but very clever, understood my 
feelings, and as if in spontaneous sympathy' 
with my anxiety, drove the car as quickly 
as he possibly could. He was, as it were, 
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racing with the sun. I heard the roaring of 
the sea. I got a glimpse of the sea at a 
distance beyond the sandy beach. Without 
stopping -anywhere the driver took the car 
just to the spot from where the setting sun 
could be seen with the best advantage. The 
sun , had already^ become pale, and was on 
the point of touching the horizon. We stood 
mute before it with the vast ocean spread- 
ing before us as far as the eyes went. The 
.sun was descending down and down. Its 
colour was changing every moment, so also 
that of the sky. We were looking with tense 
attention at the sun. Now a portion of the 
sun had gone down, it looked as if it was 
standing on the sea. Now, half of it had 
disappeared, it looked .semicircular — cut off 
exactly at the middle. Our eyes were 
following the sun. Ah, there it had sunk 
down the horizon. The sky had become 
variegated with colours, the sea also looked 
crimson. There was silence all round ex- 
cepting the roaring of the sea. 1 stood on 
the vast stretch of sandy beach. It was 
evening — ^when the day met the night. The 
whole nature, as it were, became composed, 
one’s mind also became quiet as it tended to 
be in tunc with nature. It will be long 
before I shall forget this beautiful scene. 

At the Cape I passed three nights. The 
view of the sea, the temple comparatively 
small but kept very neat and clean, the beauti- 
ful image of the goddess, everything charmed 
me, beyond all expectations. In such a spot 


you feel like absorbing something not belong- 
ing to this mundane existence. i^ou do not 
feel like talking even to yourself. You want 
to assimilate the best out of this rare com- 
bination of the gifts of nature and mau — a 
quiet spot, a teinple with hoary traditions, 
vast watery i^xpaiise before you, and the open 
sky overhead. You become filled with a 
longing for the Infinite. 

Some one pointed to a rock. It is called 
‘Vivekananda Rock’, because the great Swami 
Vivekauanda, cafter wandering through the 
length and breadth of India, came to this place 
with a bleeding heart, and sitting on that 
rock meditated on the past and the future of 
India and devised plans for the regeneration 
of his molhcrland. 

From day-drcaniing 1 came to stark reality. 
On one side of India is the gorgeous Himalaya 
with eternal snow, the very sight of which 
uplifts you and on another side is the enchant- 
ing scenery of the va.st ocean which broadens 
your mind, ennobles your heart, and calls you 
to lose yourself in the bosom of the Infinite. 
And in the middle? Well, it is all misery, 
degradation, poverty, strife, and conflict. 

This is the present-day India. 

* * * 

My pilgrimage was over. 1 thought of 
return journey, though not without heaving 
a deep sigh. 

20th January 1945 

{Concluded) 


CREATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 

Bt J. Patrick Foulds 


Change is the key-note of life in India to- 
day; waves of new and vital energy are 
surging restlessly and relentlessly against the 
restraining barriers of custom and inertia 
which, for so many centuries have stood 
between India and the development and ex- 
pression of her immense potentialities, spiri- 
tual and material, for the benefit of humanity. 


One manifestation of this urge to change is the 
attitude, only too frequently to be met with, 
of those who whilst saying ‘We have every- 
thing to learn from Western civilization’ do 
not realize that possibly the greatest lesson 
which India may learn from the West is not 
to tlead the same path as the latter, lest she 
discover for herself equally disastrous pitfalls. 
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India does not want another industrial 
revolution— she needs an industrial revelation. 
With the development and organization of 
both factory and cottage industries in its 
present embryonic state, there is an un- 
rivalled opportunity for India to make a 
creative contribution of great cultural value 
to the world, through right understanding 
and application of the principles underlying 
creative industrial art. The artist who 
realizes this opportunity needs first to see 
clearly the present condition of the industrial 
arts in India, and then to shape a course for 
their future. To what may this would-be 
leader look for an indication of this course ? 

In applied design and ornament the vision 
of the average Indian artist today does not 
appear to have penetrated nearer to the heart 
of his country’s potentialities for creative 
designing than the horridly beribboned ex- 
crescences of the Victorian age, or, as a 
‘modern* alternative, designs of the ‘chromium 
plate’ school, inhuman, uiibeauLiful, uncreative, 
and untrue. Must he, then, turn away from 
the West, as it has been misinterpreted in 
this country, as a source of inspiration for 
true design, and seek for a lead from the 
traditional designs of the indigenous crafts ? 
Here again he will be disappointed, for this 
road leads back into the past, when the 
designs were created. Then true and vital 
expressions of the genius of that age in India 
and Persia, they are now little more than 
beautiful anachronisms, dying a thousand 
deaths daily at the hands of manufacturers 
and craftsmen to whom a design has come to 
mean little more than a number in an order 
book, or an old and musty document, a far 
removed copy of a once vital w^ork of art, 
bereft of life and significance. (The creation 
of designs and of new forms of expression 
consonant with the age in which he lives is 
the primary function of the artist ; the crafts- 
man can only interpret these designs, and 
when, as has been the case in India, the flow 
of design from the artist to the craftsman is 
interrupted, the latter must not be blamed 
for the inevitable resuPant decline in the 
qmntaneity and beauty of his work.) 


Textile designing (surely an art in which 
India should be pre-eminent) affords the 
artist an almost equally discouraging spectacle 
of the unhappy combination of Indian inertia 
and Western mediocrity. The market is 
flooded with the third-hand products of the 
Japanese mills, (poor iipitations, for the most 
part, of goods of a standard unsaleable in the 
West) and textile designers in India today 
would seem to have set themselves assiduously 
to copy from these models, so that their 
country may contribute to the world, to which 
she gave some of its most glorious textiles, a 
comparable stream of shoddy. 

Commercial and advertising art present, 
at the moment, a less depressing spectacle. 
The development of India’s industries, and 
the rising standard of literacy amongst her 
masses are preparing the way for these 
legacies from the West, but the large scale 
advertising campaigns arc not yet with us. 
This is fortunate, because it gives artists who 
are trying to find a bridge between creativ(' 
and commercial art an opportunity of studying 
very carefully the course which the latter has 
tsiken in the West, before committing 
India once more to a form of unconsidcrerl 
and slavish imitation which will inevitably 
lead into that Valley of Horrible Mediocrity 
from which, for all our technical triumphs, 
we Westerners are but slowly emerging to- 
day. 

Interior decoration must naturally be close- 
ly linked to the prevalent style of architecture, 
but surely it is neither necessary, desirable, 
nor inevitable that the offspring of modem 
Western architecture, ill-adapted to Indian 
needs, should be the utterly unsuitable and 
usually uiitenanted drawing-room, created 
apparently either in the aspidistra, anti- 
macassar and what-not tradition, or in 
imitation of the modernized cocktail bar of the 
local hotel. Here then is a field in which the 
artist may first ruthlessly eliminate a mass of 
unbeautiful, because unsuitable, over-elabora- 
tion, as well as much of the bare understate- 
ment of ill-assimilated westernization. He 
may learn from the West some of her superb 
mastery of technical methods, and from the 
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Indian craftsman his infinite patience and 
capacity for handling large masses of 'intricate 
design ; but he should also learn that creative 
industrial art, cannot be the outcome of 
technique pursued for its own sake, the pro- 
ducts of which, however exquisitely wrought 
and finished, will not be a lasting contribution 
to the world, because 'they arc without soul. 
In the determination of the lines along which 
this art is to be developed, he is faced with 
a harder task than in other forms of industrial 
art, for here he has no precedent. Western or 
Indian, to guide him. The prevalence of 
the artLstically atrocious pscudo-Westem 
styles of interior decoration in Indian homes 
today cannot be taken to mean that the art 
must neee.ssarily develop along these lines. 
Nor can Ihe^ artist of today always find a 
past tradition in this country, which can be 
adapted in harmony with modem needs, 
aesthetic and utilitarian, lie will in this 
case, therefore, have to create a new art 
form — ^India must create and give this new 
art form to the world. 

Broadly speaking it may be said that 
there are only three alternative courses open 
to the Indian industrial artist today ; he 
may slavishly copy from the West, he may 
delve into the design traditions of his own 
country, or he may strike out in an entirely 
new direction. Tx:t us consider first the 
probable result of the extensive imitation of 
present-day Western industrial art. There, 
new techniques have been slowly evolved to 
meet the Western peoples’ own needs of self- 
expression; until the artist in India has a 
really creative message to express, the 
accumulation of imitated complex technical 
methods is likely to lead him not towards 
but away from any vital forward step in 
industrial art. Can he find this message 
merely by studying the products of Western 


countries ? He may be helped by the dis- 
criminating pursuit of this study, but he 
must bear in nund that no really great school 
of artistic achievement has ever been based 
on imitation, and that an art which is not the 
living expression of the intensely individual 
urge to create is valueless, and will in the 
long run produce a country which will be 
second hand. A similar argument applies to 
the second course indicated, luimcly, an 
attempt by industrial artists to adopt and 
‘bring up to date’ ancient India’s derigns in 
acconlance with modem India’s needs. An 
industrial art revival based on such an 
attempt would probably be as great a failure 
as one based solely on the imitation of 
Western techniques and products, and for the 
same reasons, unless it were the result not 
of the concentrated study of relics of the 
‘glorious past’, but of the discovery by each 
artist for himself of some such unfailing 
source of inspiration as was, judging from 
their works, known to its designers. 

What is the source of inspiration which 
could transform India’s moribund tradition 
into construdtive creativity ? It springs 
from the capacity of the artist to retire into 
his innermost self, there to ‘commune with 
God’, and to express with simplicity and 
faithfulness that which is thus vouchsafed to 
him. No amount of technical progress or 
knowledge of past achievements can make 
up for soullcssness in art. This then is the 
third course which the artists of India may 
adopt: pausing in their outward searchings, 
they may look within themselves, whence, if 
they be really sincere in their witii to express 
the True in art, Tmth will reveal itself to 
them, and through them, in time, India will 
receive a new tradition of truly creative 
industrial arts. 
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Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan in the course 
of his Convocation Address at the Vidya- 
laiikara Privena said, ‘If you arc to set the 
world right, start with the individual. The 
world needs today a change in the heart of 
man — reconditioning of the human soul. 
Outward institutions cannot by themselves 
bring about a regeneration of human nature’. 

It seems worth-while to examine the con- 
temporary situation, contemporary criticism, 
and contemporary hopes for mankind in the 
light of this philosophy. 

The world is just emerging fn)m the 
throes of war, and man’s sensibilities have 
become so dulled during this period of 
attrition that the knowledge that it hM*« 
been possible for human beings to be blasted 
into detached and quivering fragments, burnt, 
blinded, and maimed in various battle-fields 
no longer startles any one. 

Though the world is potentially capable of 
nourishing, clothing, and sheltering every one 
in it satisfactorily, an alarmingly large pro- 
portion of its inhabitants is insufTicientiy fed, 
inadequately clothed, and badly housed. 

The necessities of life arc available, even in 
small measure, only to those who have some 
wage-earning job to do — apart, of course, 
from the leisured classes of lords, lunatics, 
and lepers. But in spite of an almost 
universal aversion to unemployment, in the 
West alone nearly thirty million people were 
unemployed before this war began. And 
most of those who have found employment 
since then have been either preparing muni- 
tions of war or making use of them to destroy 
each other. 

Examples, such as man’s odd antipathy 
to tuberculosis closely associated with his 
perseverance in breeding, and dissemmating 
tuberculosis bacteria by his consistent main- 
tenance of slums, can be multiplied to prove 


that the contemporary scene is full of the 
irony of human beings producing what they 
do not wish to have. 

In a situation such as this, contemporary 
criticism is vehemently directed against 
established institutions and practices. 
Man blames the unhappiness visible in the 
contemporary scene on the inanity of religion 
and its teachings and the inefficiency of the 
state and its forms of government. Irreligion 
and subversive theories of government are 
fashionable. 

A generation is growing to maturity 
which, we arc told by such a discerning 
observer of the present age as Professor Joad, 
is generally without belief in religion, without 
standards in morals, and without interest in 
the perennial values of truth, beauty, and 
goodness. The only values which a substan- 
tial proportion of this generation is disposed 
to recognize arc those of money and the 
good material things which cannot be had 
without money. For they believe that in a 
society in which every one is equitably sup- 
plied with tliese good things, men will be 
able to live in happiness. 

For purposes of illustration, this article will 
confine itself to their attitude to religion in 
relation to this belief. There is a tendency 
for them to be sneering and harsh in their 
criticism of religion for its failure, by its 
inspiration and activity, to achieve such an 
equitable society and thus bring about a 
state of happiness on earth for all mankind. 

But criticism must be informed by humility 
if it is to be rescued from becoming mere 
cynicism. Any person of even less than 
average intelligence can be ‘a sneering fault- 
finder’, as the dictionary defines a cynic. 

The quality of humility will enable a man,* 
whom the contemporary scene moves to 
vehement criticism against xeUgion, to reflect 
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that religious bodies throughout the world 
have not, perhaps, been altogether ignorant 
and careless of the anomalies of life, which 
he perceives and that, inspired by enthusiasm 
akin to h\i to grasp and remould this scheme 
of things, they may even have done what 
they could to bring happiness to men on 
earth, but have been impeded by the limita- 
tions of human frailty. 

In humility he. may be disposed to calculate 
how little, in fact, he may himself be able to 
achieve in the short span of his existence in 
altering the shape of things as he would, and 
how much he must necessarily fail to 
accomplish as a consequence of his own 
human weakness and the complete impossi- 
bility of making any material ^change in the 
hearts’ of the mass of mankind. 

The attitude of indifference which one 
adopts towards religion is based essentially 
on one’s appreeiation of the imperfections of 
religious bodies. But these imperfections arc 
but a measure of human imperfection as a 
whole, and the cultivation of the quality of 
humility will enable one to see oneself and 
all human beings as the struggling ants they 
really are, and to realize the limitations 
imposed by nature on all human effort. 

Those very superior people who stay out 
of temple and church, walk out of meetings, 

' .and keep out of everything connected with 
religion, in the end die having achieved 
iiifinitly less real good in the way of improv- 
ing the shape of society and the lot of man 
th.an the religious bodies which tlicy con- 
demned. 

For, considered in the light of linmau 
frailty, their achievements should command 
admiration rather than censure. It is to the 
poverty of their performance in the social 
sphere that criticism is chiefly directed. But 
in spite of the mistakes they may have 
committed and the things which they m.ay 
have left undone, being controlled, diiTcted, 
and administered as they have been, by mere 
^ men, prone to error, the inspiration and 
achievements of religious organizations in 
implementing the social content of the teach- 
uigs of their masters, contained, for instance. 


in a commandment like that of Jesus that 
one should love one’s neighbour as oneself, 
may be considered remarkable. 

To illustrate by taking the Christian 
Church for example : it has constantly placed 
before men the message of love; and its 
inspimtion has been respon^le fbr the 
passing of humane social legislation like the 
Poor Laws; the reduction of excessive hours 
of work ; the abolition of slavery, cannibalism, 
human sacrifices, torture, and cruel punish- 
ments ; the introduction of better prison 
systems and more humane treatment of the 
sinner ‘whom’, as Oscar Wilde pointed ouc 
in gaol, ‘Christ came down to save’; the 
spread of education; the diffusion of moral 
enlighlenmcnt and more satisfactory 
standards of living among primitive peoples ; 
the initiation of legislation and creation of 
organizations to prevent cniclty to animals 
and to protect orphans and destitute children ; 
the provision of care for the deaf and blind 
and old and infirm; and the inculcation 
of the missionary spirit in the prevention and 
cure of sickness and attention to those 
afflicted with loathsome, infectious diseases. 

The teaching and encouragement of the 
Church and its schoolmen must be considered 
largely accountable for the downfall of certain 
tyrannies and despotisms; the overthrow of 
feudalism and all its objectionable by- 
products; the awakening in the minds of 
men, long accustomed to regard themselves 
.as inferior by class or caste to certain others, 
of the realization that all men arc equal in 
the eyes of God ; and their activity, as a 
consequence of this awakening, to seek and 
obtain equal rights and privileges for all men 
on earth. 

The Church has ])laced befoix; men the 
highest standards of honesty, morality and 
upright conduct, and fearless resistance to 
expressions of evil ; and surely one of the 
most admirable things of our time is the stand 
taken by certain Protestant and Catholic 
clergy against European dictators, and their 
demonstration that man’s ultimate appeal 
should be to something other than human 
might. 
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These European dictators with all their 
assembled might have failed completely in 
their assaults on those fortified by spiritual 
power even as they have failed in their own 
material ambitions. And contemporary 
hopes for mankind have to be opnslidered- 
in the light of such convincing evidence of 
the vanity of human might. 

In this light the point may well be 
considered whether the contemporary idea of 
progress towards an era of peace and happi- 
ness on earth, brought about by human effort, 
is not an illusion. For the time seems to 
be at hand when human endeavour whether 
it admits any inspiration and aid in the 
direction from religion or not, will have 
achieved a world in which man’s material 
needs like food, clothes, houses, medical 
attention, and education, would be equitably' 
available to all men. 

But no one should mistake such an age of 
material comfort for an era of bliss beyond 
compare for all mankind. It would be well 
to remember one’s millionaire friend, whose 
material comforts are amply satisfied even in 
this present age. One does not always find 
him the personification of joy and peace. 
In fact, one often finds him quite gloomy, 
sulky and unhappy, possibly over some 
difference of opinion he may have had with 
his wife about some trivial matter like the 
choice of the guests who should be invited 
to his birthday party, or a more momentous 
matter like her preoccupation with some one 
who may ultimately .supplant him in her 
affection. He may even commit suicide — 
and this in spite of his having all the material 
good things of life in abundance. 

The provision of these good things to all 
men will not, therefore, automatically *set 
the world right’ and bring about happiness 
and contentment so long as there is no 'change 
in the heart of man’, and man remains 
intrinsically the same sort of animal, in 
possession of all his present sins and weak- 
nesses, except perhaps such 'economic’ vices 
as the dishonesty whjph breeds theft, which 
an age of plenty for all may remove. • 

The contemporary hope of progress towards 


some Utopia, therefore, appears to be illusory. 
After all 'progress’ is a new idea. The 
ancients put their golden age in the past, ana 
even one’s rustic countryman ip. Ruhuna may 
still hark back to the golden age of Duttu- 
gemunu. Civilizations rise, but civilizations 
also fall. 

With the modern aq)ilation for a Utopia 
based on material comforts the superstition 
of progress has, however, gained some homage, 
inspired by the liberal ideas of the rights of 
mttn springing from the French Revolution 
and by the marvellous industrial develop- 
ment and m echanical inventions of the 
present century and the last. 

This homage will, however, hardly survive 
the disillusionment which will follow on the 
realization that an era of plenty is not 
necessarily an era of peace. There is so 
much pain and bitterness in the impact of 
one individual’s personality, his mind, spirit 
and character, on another’s, and the forces 
of lust and fear and pride and jealousy and 
selfishness arc so strong in men that there is 
always, in the nature of things, the intrinsic 
possibility of a relapse into a new kind of 
dark age and no political o^ economic pro- 
gramme to alter the shape of society will be 
enough to bring about an age of peace and 
happiness on earth for all mankind. 

For the happiness of the individual members 
of a society results entirely from the nalur»: 
of the inner self of each individual. Out- 
ward institutions cannot provide this. It is 
not something whicli springs from the natun* 
of the society or the coaimunity of which 
one is a member. Changes in the 'shni>c of 
the society or the methods of govemmenl 
cannot bring this about, though they may 
contribute to the external comfort and well- 
being which religious organizations no less 
than secular institutions have, as illustrated 
above^ exerted themselves, to provide wilhii* 
the limitations imposed by human iiaLuje 
and in the face of the indifference of mankind, 
to ethical teachings. 

It is only a change in the heart of each man 
that can bring him happiness, which is some- 
thing apart £rom the enjoyment of 
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material good things of this world. From the 
standpoint of ‘robust rationalism’, as Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan put it, ‘whatever 
religion one a*dopts, one comes to the definite 
conclusion that this world cannot give one 
any stability, it cannot give one any kind of 

NOTES AND 

To Our Beadkus 

Swami Vivekananda's plan of work and 
service for the regeneration of India is clearly 
explained by Svximi Shivananda in the 
course of Conversations in this number. 
For the benefit of our new readers, we may 
mention that Swami Shivananda was ja 
direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
second President of the Ramakrishna Math 

and Mission St Nihal Singh continues 

his very interesting Backward Glance at 

Prabuddha Bkarata’s Fifty Volunies 

Pandit Jaiwant Ram, an educationist of 
several years’ standing, compares the Vcdaii- 
tic principles of pedagogy with those of 
modern times, and shows how much we owe 
to India’s past, and how much more we 
have to learn by a careful study of it, in 
The Vedantic Conception of Education. , \ . 
The Culture and Relujion of the Yorulntfi 
of Went Afrim by Sj. Sunili Kumar 
Chatterji of the Calcutta University is a 
highly illuminating article depicting the ad- 
mirable art and civilization of one of the 
most advanced peoples of Africa. This inter- 
esting description of their culture and religion 
leaves no doubt that these native inhabitants 
of Africa are neither ‘savage’ nor ‘backward’ 

as some Westerners represent them to be 

The learned * Wanderer* completes the 
fascinating account of his journey From the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin by taking us 
to the beautiful temple of Kanya Kumari 

at the junction of the three seas Major J. 

Patrick Foulds discusses the necessity of 
Indians developing originality along the lines 


bliss. One attains the blissful state only 
when one surrenders one’s individuality’. 

This is the end of religion. 

There may be something in religion, after 
all, if it can give a man a peace that passeth 
all understanding. 


COMMENTS 

of Indian tradition in art and its application 

to industry in Creative Industrial Art 

In Man, Society, and Happiness, Mr. Mora- 
goda makes a passionate plea for well 
balanced views on life. 

Aim of Religion 

Man is drifting away from moral and 
religious standards, guided more by consider- 
ations of ex])ediency. Scientific inventions 
and material wealth have overawed humanity. 
The estrangement from religion is so 
complete that intelligent men arc beginning 
to doubt its utility in the present-day scheme 
of life. Persons, who should have known 
better, ask ‘What has religion led to ? lias 
it brought us any nearer freedom ? Has 
religion contributed to the progress of India 
materially, economically, or scientifically ?’ 
In answer, another would say, ‘Have science, 
polities, or eommereial advancement ushered 
ill a goldiMi era for humanity ? Is religion 
responsible for the lack of freeilom of the 
siiialh'r ualions in Europe and Asia ? Wars 
of ailrilion, Frankeiisteiirs monsters, intcr- 
ii:ili(m.!l competition in trade and commerce, 
and siibjiigalion of the weak by the strong — 
are these the signs of progress which religion 
is supposed to hinder It is unfortunate 
that these ‘utilitarians’ who go for religion 
have not Iranseended the puerile standards 
of a lialiy which says, ‘Does astronomy bring 
me gingerbread ? If it does not, then 
astronomy is useless.’ The powerful Christian 
nations have not found it necessary to throw 
off Aligious values m toto ; nor have China 
and Japan sought to renounce their lespec- 
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tive religions in order to achieve progress and 
strength. Religion does not pretend and 
has never pretended, to remove the poverty 
of or to bring material prosperity to its 
votaries. On the contrary, it brings to man 
eternal life. That religion is a call to man to 
change the fundamentals of life, to transform 
the self into an entirely different kind of 
pattern, was stressed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
in the course of an illuminating discourse 
at the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta. Sir Radhakrishnan deplored the 
modern man\s dilettantish interest in the 
abiding values of life. It has become the 
fashion to attack religion as uiiprogressivc and 
antisocial, and hold it responsible for all the 
ills of humanity. Such ignorant criticism 
often comes from persons who lack the desire 
to know the truth, who arc excessively 
attached to things of the world, and who arc 
unable io understand and practise self- 
control. 

The importance of religion to human society 
is better understood when we look at those 
nations in whom religion occupies a minor 
place and materialism holds sway. I'liey arc 
reverting to the old barbaric ways of ruth- 
less extermination of their so-called enemies. 
There is no restraining influence on the extent 
to which racial discrimination, bellicose 
patriotism, and religious intolercance arc 
encouraged and practised. As Sir Radha- 
krishnan has pointed out, 

Science uncloublcdly liad done a great deal towards 
combating diseases and annihilating distanc^e. But it 
bail not been able to conquer the primitive instincts of 
huinua beings, like jealousy and greed. In spile of the 
great advance wliurh science has made, it did not throw 
much light on the questions, 'where we come from and 
where we go*. 

llcncc science, divorced from religion, is 
not enough. Nor is it safe in the hands of 
erring humanity. The present war is a clear 
pointer to this. 

Man had to be evolved and grown into a larger ron- 
sriousness. And the growth hereafter had not to be in 
the physical frame of man. Hie development they 
were after was to be on the psychological plane, in the 
world of mind and spirit. . . .For tlial discipline was 
necessary, and that discipline Vos supplied to them by 
what was called religion . . . Boligion asked eve/ybody 
to look at the way into which evolution had operated 
jn ^ past imd to appty the lessons of evolutioa of 


the past to the future growth of human consciousness. 
(IUnduafthan Standard) 

The most fundamental doctrine of 
Vedanta affirms that the soul of * man contains 
all perfection within itself and that the 
manifestation of the divinity within man is 
the end and aim of religion. Once again 
it has to be clearly understood that religion 
does not consist in blind belief or dogmatic 
assertion or ritualistic ceremonies. It is a 
life of practical utility coupled with true 
renunciation. It is absurd to want to know 
whether religion is of any use to earn one:’s 
livelihood or to amass wealth. Man docs not 
live by bread alone, though religion may 
appear a mockery to a starving man. The 
utility of religion is not io be judged by 
economic or political standards. It is common 
knowledge that men love to enjoy sense 
pleasures and generally prefer to live in secu- 
rity and comfort. Few, indeed, arc those who 
renounce selfishness and overcome the limita- 
tions of their little selves, in order to gain 
infinite peace and blessedness. To such 
persons there is no more distress or dejection, 
and there is nothing which they deem highly 
of, — ^“having obtaincfl which, (he) regards 
no other acquisition superior to that, and 
where established (he) is not moved even 
by heavy sorrow*. (Gita) Nor is it correct 
to say religion is antisocial and makes man 
indifferent to his fellow men. Then it is not 
n^ligion but mental perversion and sanctimony 
masquerading as religion. As Sir Radha- 
krishnan said, the truly religious man 

would throw himself, with all his energy and sacrifice. 

into the work of the world It was religion which 

said that man must recast his thoughts, enlarge his 
oonsciousness, and evolye the nobility of the human 
rare. A truly religious man was interested in the wel- 
fare of every human being. 

‘Not for Sunday Use Only* 

Preaching at St. Jude’s, Hampstead Garden 
City, Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

It is in the nature of man iliat he should spend an 
hour or so, away from his exacting work, to go to a 
church and tell the congregation his viewls on the 
nature of Real Values, and how th^ should be iq>pliecl 
to victory and peace. Our religious principles are all 
right for Sunday use, but we are inclined to ask, 
whoever really thought th^ were meant to be applied 
to business^ politics, or economics, 
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Sii| Stafford was rather outspoken in 
esposing the superficiality of the fashionable 
and comfortable type of religion desired by 
those who care more for ‘practical results’ 
than for unshakable principles. Fearing the 
rigours of religious discipline, most people 
assume an evasive attitude towards religion. 
This is more common in the West where 
spirituality, and even morality, arc connected 
with worldly prosperity. To the Westerner 
religion is a formal relation with God to 
whom he prays on a Sunday or on other 
ceremonial occasion. The most profound 
and noble teachings of Christ are but imper- 
fectly understood and still more imi>crfcclly 
practised by those nations who profess to 
follow Christianity. Deploring this ‘Sunday 
religion’ and calling upon his congregation to 
follow the teachings of Christ more inteiiscly. 
Sir Stafford Cripps observed : 

The world, (laced hy iU own misrortuncs, hankers 
after a clear and decisive lead. In my belief, it is only 
those who believe passionately in the teachings of Christ 
who can give that lead. Wo must permeate our whole 
lives with Ilia teaching, and we must regulate our every 
action by His principles. If only all those who profess 
and call themsdves Christians could combine to insist 
upon the Real Values as the test of all national and inter- 
national policies, we could transform the world in the 
course of a few decades. 

Of course, religion has its cultursil and 
secular aspects too. It should so influenee 
and guide our secular activilics as to make 
these lead us directly or indirectly to the 
filial realization of the goal of life. IJnforlii- 
iiatcly, organized Christianity, tliougli osten- 
sibly propagating Christian ethics, does, 
in practice, encourage ohuvehiness and 
conversion. The emphasis has shifted fi-oni 
spirituality to proselytizing zeal and cultural 
conquest. It is a very happy sign to find 
that a distinguished politician like Cripps 
has urged his co-rcligionists to cultivate 
spiritual values and offer prayers not merely 
for victory over the enemy but for divine 
inspiration and guidance from day to day. 
He said : 

One historical fact is abundantly clear, that our con- 
centration upon material values has led us into the 
most appalling tragedies, and bids fair to destroy all 


that we value in our dvilicatbn. We know the divine 
answer to our troubles given in Christ's teaching, but we 
have, 80 for, not had courage to make those teach- 
ings the guiding principles of our everyday life. 1 have 
had some little experience in the last fifteen years of 
political, social, and economic problems, and the more 
I have seen of the difficulties the more convinced have 
I become that the one way to their solution lies along 
the road of practical Christianity. (Illustrated Weekly 
of India) 

Religion, not based on renunciation and 
spirituality, or wrongly applied to life, is 
occasionally seen to produce unfortunate 
results. Wars have been waged in the name 
of religion. Instead of exerting a salutary 
influence on secular life and leading men to 
spiritual illumination, ministers of religion 
often join hands with politicians. Religion 
degenerates into a weak and soulless formality 
which is incapable of arresting the growth of 
unrighteous civilization based on exploitation 
and aggrandizement. By not insisting upon 
spirituality and morality, Christianity has 
failed to prevent the perpetration, by Chris- 
tian nations, of acts that are the exact 
opposite of Christ’s teaching. As Aldous 
Huxley rightly remarks: 

‘The church allows people to believe that 
they can be good Christians and yet draw 
dividends from armament factories, can be 
good Christians and yet imperil the well- 
being of their fellows by speculating in stocks 
and shares, can be good Chrislians and yet 
be imperialists, yet participate In war’. {Emls 
mid Mcam, p. 209.) Christianity, though 
glorious in many respects, has yet to be 
properly understood and practised by the 
West. So far as it is understood, it has 
proved insullicient to satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of man. Signs of world-weariness 
are becoming painfully predominant in 
the West. No amount of politiciil or 
social inaiiipulalion of human conditions can 
cure the evils of life. The essential function 
of religion is to awaken in men the c()jis(!ious- 
noss of the spiritual oneness of humanity. 
Spiritual awakening and ethical culture alone 
can change present racial tendencies for the 
better. • 
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SIDELIGHTS. By Saka. PuUished hy Language 
PubUoatumit, 12, Thamhu Chetty Street, Madras. 
Pp. 160. Price Its. 2. 

'The publishers deserve groat eoinincmlation for bring- 
ing out, in book-form, the Milceled writings of Mr. Kluisa 
Subba Rau, the popular writer and well-known journalist 
of South India. These ‘sidelights* were written under 
the literary ijseudoiiym ‘Saka*, at dillercul limes, luid 
appra^ iu the papers witli which he was associated 
as editor. Herein is presented a colkTolioii of writings 
of 1-4 variety and quality randy to be met with. Though 
short, the sketches and articles are remarkably interest- 
ing and informative. The writings included in this 
vfilunie are divided under three parts. In the first part 
are brought together fascinating and intimate pen- 
pictures of twenty-seven prominent persons, some of 
whom arc less widely known. Sonic of l.ho inon: familiar 
names among llicse arc Mnlialnm Gandhi, Mr. Jiiiiiali, 
Mr. Savarkar, lU. Uoii. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir C. P. 
Kamaswanii Iyer, Sir Mir/a Ismail, and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan. In reeonling his liricf but niaslcrly study of 
each one of these persons, Mr. Subba Rsu has written 
freely and fearlessly. Naturally there is appreciation 
os well as criticism. The second part is devoted uiaiiily 
to journalism. Being a veteran journalist, he is at his 
best here. In short essays, he discusses the standards 
of journalism, the vagaries of the prcss in India, the 
wuy.s of Indian a4id English cdilors, and Ihc merits of 
goocl writing. The thin! part is ii medley of such 
entertaining topics os cullun\ birthdays, niarriagi;, 
divorce, oratory, films, and palriotisni. The ease aiul 
felk'ity with which he treats of these diverse .siibjecls are 
adriiircble. His writings reveal a genuine, though 
subdued, love for the mollierlnnd. For examiilc, writing 
on ‘Patriotism’ he says : ‘The glorific^atioii of elements 
asiiociatcd with subjection has Income part and pared 


of our very existence. In a city like Madras, memorials 
to foreign greaUiess abound everywhere, and apprc:ciatiun 
things Indian is sparse and furtive. » Our biggest 
ihoioiighfares are conceived in honour of English names. 
Even our sports trophies arc monuinents to non-Indian 
prowess, and in the naming of them Willingdon counts 
for more than Amar Singh. In this laud of parties, the 
one party lacking is a party 'of patriots to whom nothing 
else in the world counts before country, a party pledged 
to independence and opposed to subjection in any form 
with no love for ethical abstractions and occademic dis- 
putations, and no quarter for communalists and ploi'e- 
huiiters.* His impressive and pleasant style is a great 
treat to the renders. Fervent appreciation, ingenuous 
criticism, penetrating insight, and ironical yet dignified 
humour mark these writings of ‘Saka’. We have no 
doubt the book will be widely read. The printing is 
excellent, lUid the get-iip quite gfxid under the present 
conditions. 

A GLIMPSE INTO GANDHIJIS SOUL. Six 
Woodcuts By DnmEN Gandhi. Puldished hy Intcr- 
national Rook House, Ltd., Rtymbay. Pi ire Rs. 3~8. 

Gnndhiji successfully completed a thrcc-week fust 
in February 194.^1 while under dclcrilion in the Agn 
Khan *8 palace in Poona. In the words of Gurdial Malik, 
‘the prc.*:pnt series of six woodcuts portrays, in the 
IM)ctry of pictures, the basis and the background of the 
fa.-l*. The KkctehcK arc highly raggestive of the deep 
.^ignincaiicc of some of the touching scenes witnessed 
during the fc«t. Hiey are well exccailerl by one who 
is iiitimulcly connected with G,nndliiji and has hud the 
rara opiMirtniiity of closc'ly studying him. The Inst four 
drawings licnr directly uixni the fast, while the first 
.shows Gandliiji in prayer and the sccsuid shows him 
paying a visit to the phmc of cremation of Mahadev 
Jlcsai. The publishers have done their part mlmirably 
well. 
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RAMAKBISHNA MISSION SEVASTIRAMA, 
KANKHAL 

Report kor 1944 

The Hamnkrishnn Mission Sevushramn, Knnkhal, 
Ilurdwar, c.stabli8hed in the year l!)flt, has completed 
the forty-fourth year of its useful exisleiuTC. Not with- 
standing war-time hundienps, the Scvaslirama has 
been able to carry on smx.'cssfully its service in Ihc 
cause of suffering humanity. The total iiumljcr of 
rases treated during the year under review was 29,001, 
of which 28,205 were outdoor cases «id 1,330 iiidwr 
cases. The daily average of attemlance, including Ijotli 
the departments, was 100. The number of surgical 
operations performed in the course of the year was 229. 

The night-school for deprcsscd-rlass adults and Ijoys, 
conducted by the Sevashrama? had 50 pupils on the 
rolls at the end of the yew. Sevashrama liErary, 


containing over 2,500 volumes, was freely made use of 
by the local public. Tlie birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivckanunrla was duly celebrated when over 1,400 
poor people, including niemticrs of the depressed classes, 
were sumptuously fed. 

Some of the needs of the institution are : (1) Rs. 10,000 
for underground drainage (with sanitary arrangements); 
(2) Rs. 7,000 for kitchen block with store-room and 
dining-hall; (S) Rs. 7,000 for land and building for 
night-school ; (4) Many beds in the indoor hospital have 
not 1)ccn endowed, and the cost of endowing a bed is 
Rs, 0,000; (5) Rs. IjiOO for an electric pump for the 
main well. Bui the immediate problem is to meet the 
abnormal situation created by the war, and the Secretary 
of the SevaKhrama makes an appeal to the public for 
a sum of at least Rs. 15,000 urgently needed to purchase 
essential hospital requisites. Contributions may be 
sent to the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashraouiy 
P. 0. Konkhol, District Saharanpur, U. ?• 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached.'' 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SIimNANDA 


Dry periods in spiriluul life — Tenacity — and constanl remembraiice of the Lord — Self'K!ontrol and 
discrimination —Pilgrimage to holy places— Life of an itinerant monk— Praeti(;e of dei)eiideiicc upon tlie Lord — 
llules of monasticism — Ramakrishiia monks, a new type— Essentials of laoimsticisni, rcuunciatiixi of lust and greed. 

(Place: Bdur Monastery. 


Saturdsiy. Swami Shivananda was seated 
in his room at the monastery at Bclur, his 
face beaming with spiritual fervour, liis eyes 
radiating Jove and compassion. There was 
profound peace in the room. Since it was 
Saturday, several devotees came from Calcutta 
for a visit. Most of them were young men 
working in offices who made it a custom to 
avail themselves of every holiday to come to 
I he monastery to sec Mahapurushji and listen 
to him. From his precious words of wisdom 
they drew much inspiration. That day the 
conversation turned upon spiritual practice. 

A devotee said : 'Maharaj, on some days 
I enjoy my meditation, but on other days I 
do not. What accounts for this ?* 

The Swami replied : ‘Yes, truly it happens 
like this. For some days we enjoy medita- 
tion, but olher days come when we do not. 
In the initial stage all aspirants have to go 
through this experience, but one should not 
stop practice for that reason. Did not the 


Time : September 1033.) 

Master speak of the hereditary farmer ? 
Even as he sticks to the family profession, so 
you mu.st stick lo your spiritual practice and 
in trying periods pray fervcnlly to the Lord. 
Say : we are in the world, we arc 

weak and devoid of spiritual discipline and 
practice. We have neither lime nor energy. 
We have none else to call our own. Do Thou 
graciously get our mind right that we may 
call upon Thee properly. Feeble as we arc, 
unless Thou givest us strength, how shall we 
think of Thee ?” Pray to God thus, my boy. 
Prayer, earnest prayer, is what is necessary. 
Cry to Him as you pray. Then lie will be 
gracious, and respond. 

‘Don't you remember how the Master used 
lo pray to the Mother ? lie would rub his 
face against the ground, crying, “Another day 
of this life is gone and I have not seen 
Thee !” How ardeytly did Sri Chaitanya 
say,«“0 Lord, I find no joy in repeating Thy 
name !” Crying thus, he too would rub his 
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face on the glass. One should take the name 
of the Lord in this way with great earnest- 
ness. His nnine, my child, is the very essence. 
Repeating it brings strength to one's heart. 
Never forget to repeat His name and pray 
to Him constantly.’* 

Devotee : ‘Can one take His name always, 
as for instance, while w^alking ?' 

Swami : ‘Certainly. Jajni is not bound 
by temporal considerations. You can repeat 
His name whenever you find time. While 
walking repeat it mentally, you c*annot then 
count the repetition on your fingers or rosary 
without being conspicuous. The repetition 
of the Lord’s name must be practised very 
secretly so that no one knows anything about 
it. 

‘Practise (onstant recollection and contem- 
plation of God. One has to form the habit. 
Remember j.nd think of Him continually, 
while walk.'ng, eating, lying down, and even 
when you are actively busy. Let it be as if 
an undercuirent is all the lime flowing. U 
you practise in this manner for a while, 
remembrance and contemplation of Him will 
go on unconsciously within you ; yon will be 
repealing His name even while asleep.' 

Devotee : *It is so bard to control the 
mind ! Sonjetimes when 1 am ii'lling my 
beads, uttering His name orally, niy mind 
wanders here and there, indidgiiig in ideas I 
never before thought of.* 

Swami : ‘That is true. The rascal mind 
causes all the trouble. You must control this 
mind, or it will take yon here and there. 
However, sincere efforts will bring self- 
control. When disciplined, this wicked mind 
behaves right ; it functions as the guru, repeats 
His name, guides the aspirant along righteous 
ways and gives him iiispiralion in noble 
undertakings. Practise self-control constantly, 
pray sincerely to the Lord, and discriminate 
between the real and the unreal. My child, 
self-control cannot be accomplished in a day. 
Rightly has the Lord said in the Gita : 

Doubtiess, O mighty-anned, the mind is resUesH 
and difficult to control ; but, 0 son of Kiinti, through 
pi^jtetice and dispassion it can be conquered. ^ 

Practice., continual pracb 'c, and discrimina- 


tion arc what is needed. God alone is the 
one eternal substance, the abiding reality. 
It is necessary to be fully convinced of this 
in one’s heart.’ 

As the conversation progressed, Swami 
Shivananda gradually became indrawn. Very 
soon he fell silent, with eyes closed in medita- 
tion. After remaining I a yvhile, one by one 
the devotees started leaving for devotions in 

the chapel or on the bank of the Ganges. 

* * * 

Tuesday. About 7.30 this morning Swami 
Shivananda had just returned from the 
chapel. Nowadays he meditates long in 
the morning. At the very hour of dawn, 
when Sri Ramakrishna is first offered 
worship, the Swami goes to the chapel with 
a deerskin and sits there on it medi- 
tating. Sometimes it is quite late in the 
morning when he returns to his room. To- 
day, after coming from the chapel, he was 
seated in his chair. The intoxication of 
meditation iingcred, and he seemed still very 
much absorbed. The monks and novitiates 
of the Order as well as the lay devotees came 
to pay their respects to him. He greeted 
I hem and made inquiries about their well- 
being very briefly, as if he were in no mood 
lo carry on eonversalion. 

A monk of the Order returned only 
ye.sterday from a pilgrimage to Rameshwar, 
Dwarka, airl other holy places. The monieni 
this monk entered and saluted him, Maha- 
purusliji, with folded hands, bow'cd lo God. 
saying, ‘Glory he unto Lonl Rameshwar. 
glory be unto the TiOrd of Dwarka !’ Address- 
ing the inuiik, the Swami continued : 
‘Meditate upon these subjects. When you 
meditate, try to think of what you saw in 
hol^'’ places. This is certainly the object of 
going on pilgrimages. If one undertakes them 
like a tourist, he gains nothing from them. 
Genuine devotees purify their minds by re- 
calling and meditating on such things. It is 
the Lord wdio has become everything. Th<‘ 
holy places are indeed His glories. While 
thinking of Him one should also think of the 
manifestations of His power. In holy places 
there is a .•special manifestation of Him. He 
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is not sealed in our chapel only. He, the 
Lord of the Universe, is all-pervasive and 
exists everywhere, but He is specially manifest 
in holy places and in Ills saints and devotees.’ 

Monk : 'After my little wandering! thj:^ 
time, the conviction has become deep-rooted 
in my mind that He is specially manifest in 
holy’placcs, and I*ha^e truly understood that 
at every step He holds us by the hand and 
protects us. I remained for three days at 
Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin) and enjoyed 
my stay very much. I used to spend con- 
siderable lime in meditation, japa, worship, 
and reading. So exquisitely beautiful wasf 
the place, that it was difKcult to leave*. 
Through tin; grace of the Lord, in an un- 
accountable way, excellent arrangements were 
made for my lodging.’ 

Swaini : ‘Once in a while one should go 
out and live the life of an itinerant monk, 
dependent solely on the Lord. That is how 
genuine resignation is acquired. Without this 
resignation to God, nothing can be accom- 
])lished. All the. spiritual practice.s and di.s- 
ciplines have one aim, to develop resignation. 
He who .seeks refuge at the feet of the Lord 
w'ilh uiid(y}(;cd mind is fully taken care of 
and protected by Him. That is why in the* 
Gita the Lord promises : 

Those who wur.slii|i Me ami nu'flitalo ^li> 

without an.v other thought — to these eviT sleadfnst 
devotees I carry what they lack and |)ivscrvc wluil 
IJicy have. 

Gradiiaily the eonver.sation liirned upon 
monasticisin and the life of a monk. A 
newly initiated .sanyasi said : ‘Maharaj, 
please tell ns tlie rides and cocles that we 
should obs'Tivc as monks. While conducting 
works of jeivice it is not practicable to abide 
by the orthodox niouastic rules and regula- 
tions mentioned in the Paramakairuia and 
Narayana Vpanishuds. Last evening wc had 
a discussion on this subjeel wilh Swami 
Siiddhananda.’^ 

Swami : ‘Yes, there are many monastic 
rules of the kind you mention, but since they 
are not meant for you, it is not necessary for 
you to obs.?rve them. You represent a differ- 

^ A senior monk of the Order. 


eiil type of monk, a combination of Karma 
Yogi and sanyasi. Swamiji (Swami Viveka- 
nanda) has left a new ideal for you. You 
are expcctf'd, in addition to your spiritual 
practice, dispassionately to carry on activities 
conducive to spirituality. Naturally it is not 
practicable for you to observe the rules of 
which you epcak, literally. They arc meant 
for saiiynsis who do not believe in any 
activity other than exclusive contemplation, 
.self-analysi.s, and discrimination. But you 
know, my child, if one is true in the 
essimtials, the re.st will take care of itself.’ 

Monk : ‘Maharaj, what are the essen- 

tials ?' 

Swami : ‘They are reiiuuciatiuu of lust 

and gold. one can i*enoiincc lust of the 
flesh and greed for wealth everything will 
be all right. What counts is not the mere 
renunciation of external attachments ; inner 
attachments must also be given up. Re- 
member that at the lime of your monastic 
vow you oft’ered oblations in the sacred fire, 
symbolically making a holocaust of desires. 
At the base of ail clcsires are lust and greed. 
Above everything else a monk should observe 
the vow^ of chastity and poverty. Be 
sincerely resigned to the Lord. He will give 
yon all knowledge. In time everything will 
be revealed through His grace.’ 

Monk : *Bnt Maharaj, so long as the 
body lasts should one not have some desire 
for self-preservation V 

Swami : ‘Yes, he should. The .scriptuics 
contain injunctions to that effect. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Vpanisthad there is a passage 
which .says, “Realising the Self and renounc- 
ing desires lor progeny, wealth, and ]K)pii- 
larily, the knowers of Brahman take to the 
life of itin.^rant monks subsisting on alms”. 
One can have that much desire as is absolute- 
ly necessary for self-preservation. Begging 
for alms should provide only bare necessities. 
\owhen.' dj the scriptures say that a monk 
should have siimptuou.s meals or live in 
luxury. Tin? main object of self-preservation 
is to be ut)le to call upon the Lord whole- 
heartedly and to cfo works in his service — 
that is all . 
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Monk : ‘Well, Maharaj, is it possible tor 
dualists to practise renunciation ?’ 

Swami : ‘Why not ? Renunciation means 
doing away with the three foremost desires. 


A devotee accepting the dualistic view re- 
nounces all desires except the desire for God. 
He alone is to be desired in life. The desire 
to realize Him is not really a dpsire at all.’ 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE— II 

By The Editor 


I 

There is a school of thought which holds 
that vairagya cvtrn in its mett’cly iicgtitive 
aspect is superior to a life of mere worldli- 
ncss. They ask : Even if wc are not blessed 
with the vision of God, and true love for Him, 
is it not better to be free from the enslaving 
clutches of anger, greed, and lust ? It 
certainly seems a belter course to continue 
struggling upwards rather than accept defeat; 
because one has failed to realize God, one 
need not, in a fit of despair, throw himself 
into the hands of Satan. Most people, how- 
ever, think that, since realization of God is 
not sure or so easy, it is better to plunge 
into the pleasures of the world and make 
merry while life and youth last. Alas, how 
misguided we are ! As if drunkenness could 
ever be cured by greater addiction to 
drunkenness ! 

By a sincere practice of tminujya even in 
Its negative aspect, the mind is turned back 
on itself, has to gradually fall back on its 
own resources, and at last attains the stale 
of cessation of all desires, more and more 
peace, nirvana. This is the path followed by 
Buddhism, which docs not rct|uire the con- 
ception of a personal God as necessary for the 
attainment of spiritual freedom. This is the 
])ath followed by the jnanis of the Vedantic 
school of thought, whose aim is also the form- 
less and unmanifested nature of Reality, 

II 

It is fashionable « nowadays among 
politically-minded people and others ‘en- 


grossed with the concerns of only this life 
and this world to designate vairagya as but 
a method of ‘eseapism’, a running away from 
the real problems of life, and trying to live 
in a world of make-believe. It has been 
criticized as akin to the method of the day- 
dreamer, the drunkard, and the opium-eater, 
who find in the oblivion of the outside world 
and the attendant pleasant dreams a suicidal 
substitute for escaping from the worries and 
difficulties of life into an intoxicated state 
of pleasant wish-fulfilment. 

But this charge of ‘escapism’ against the 
advocates of vairagya is but a cheap gibe 
hurled at religion. It is the result of an im- 
perfect study and understanding of the true 
nature of the aims and methods of religion. 
A seeker after religious truth is no more an 
‘escapist’ than the professor in his study, or 
the scientist in his laboratory, or the artist 
in his studio. Nobody would call Einstein an 
‘escapist’, and yet how far removed he is 
from the actual toils and turmoils of this 
world ! Similarly the withdrawing from the 
ordinary activities of the world by a spiri- 
tual aspirant is but a step of preparation, a 
retreat for gathering strength to overcome 
finally the sources of all grief and sorrow by 
gainmg right knowledge which will lead to 
right action. To earn money, to marry and 
to beget — these do not form the dominating 
impulse or aim in the life of the spiritual 
aspirant. The uni'egcnerate man runs after 
money and the enjoyments of the flesh like a 
wild beast after its prey. His instincts and 
passions are so strong that his brain is unable 
even to entertain the idea that there can be a 
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higher purpose in human life. To such people 
the man who refuses to wallow in the mire 
of sense-attachment, who refuses to be 
««tampeded info following the actions of the 
herd may indeed seem an ‘escapist*, one who 
js not like themselves, but a strange creature 
who will not identify himself with the aims 
and methods of the 'masses, but wants to 
reach after something different. Psychically 
unable to comprehened that it is possible 
for a man to rise above the enslaving allure- 
ments of the senses, the protagonists of 
woildlincss seek to dub the votaries of reli- 
gious truth as extremely selfish, as men 
morbidly concerned with the salvation of 
their own souls, and dead to all the nobler 
instincts of sympathy and service of 
humanity. Kut sublimation of the instincts 
brings with it not degeneracy, as some of 
these learned critics would claim, but a 
higher birth ; not a falling down into the hell 
of greater selfishness, but a rise into the un- 
'•imiUd and bright regions of self-ness; a loss 
of the personal idea of self, and an entrance 
•nto the higher realm of selflessness. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.* Wherever 
and whenever a person has been imbued with 
the true religious spirit, we always find, as 
a matter of objective experience, not a con- 
iractJon of the self but an expansion of the 
relf: not a retreat from the world’s forbidding 
frowns, but a sharing with the world tlie 
sorrow-dispelling fruits of spiritual truth. 
Man lives not by brcad alone. 

Ill 

Is the charge of ‘escapism* levelled against 
religion entirely without foundation, then ? 
The answer is ‘yes*, if the charge is levelled 
against the true religious aspirant. But 
i*gaiiist a certain class of people this charge 
may be made with some degree of justice. 
These are the pseudo-religious misanthropes, 
who under the cloak of religion want to drag 
on a weary existence, because life has denied 
Ihcm their heart*s desires. They take to 
religion, not because they have been satiated 
with the enjoyments of the world, but 
because they are unable to obtain in full 


measure, or in any measure at all, the means 
ior p. full-blooded worldly life. Confronted 
by the terrifying responsibilities of their past 
unrestrained conduct, or burdened by a cruel 
fate with incapacities and troubles beymd 
tl eir pow'cr of endurance, and unable to face 
these squarely like brave, patient, honest 
men, they cut the Gordian knot of all their 
iroubies by taking shelter for the moment 
iimler a false vairagi/a. But such people are 
not really seekers after spiritual truth. They 
are like insolvents taking shelter under the 
Law of Insolvency. Like economic in- 
solvents, these spiritual insolvents will go 
back to I heir old ways of life, once they have 
managed to secure a respite from their over- 
whelming cares and tniiibles. But critics of 
religion must be careful to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, if Iheir remarks arc to be 
just and fair. 

IV 

Of all religions Hinduism has been the 
greatest opponent of ‘escapism* of all kinds, 
economic, political, or religious. With a 
truly cosmic vision, it understands correctly 
the individual human bcing*s place in the 
scheme of things, and urges on him a stre- 
nuous fulfilment of all his duties and responsi- 
bilities. The doctrines of the Law of Karma, 
and of Reincarnation indicate the futility of 
any attempt to escape the results of one's 
past actions except through intelligent and 
indefatigable efforts to nullify their effects 
by present actions. Personal responsibility 
for any action cannot be evaded by any 
means so long as the individual feels and 
knows he is the doer. The laws of the spiri- 
tual order of the world seem to be as ri- 
gorous as those of the physical, and even if 
a man seems to escape, apparently, the 
punishment for his evil deeds in this world, 
he is but po.stponing the day of reckoning. 
Such a philosophy gives but scant support 
for ‘escapism*, especially in the religious field. 
The Bhagavad Gita, one of the noblest reli- 
gious scriptures of the wwld, is a long 
seri^on, from beginning to end, against 
‘escapism*. Arjuna is exhorted to die fighting 
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like a warrior, and not to run away from the 
performance of his duties. We strongly re- 
commend to all those who glibly talk of 
religious ‘escapism’ to study the Gita, and 
icssimilatc its teaching. Then they will 
learn that, while ‘escapism’ is bad enough, 
‘modernism’ or the plunging headlong into 
an unrestricted orgy of titillation of the 
senses with war, women, and wine and 
all their concomitants is a greater danger to 
the future of human civilization , — a danger 
which right-minded men ought to join 
together to combat by all the forces in their 
control. 

V 

Vairagya is a positive forec. Patanjali’s 
Yoga Sutra, 1. 15, siiys : ‘Non-attachment is 
the slate of the mind in which one becomes 
conscious of one’s power of control of the 
objects of enjoyment. This power comes as 
the effect of giving up the thirst for enjoying 
objects of the senses, either seen or heard.’ 
It is the absence of the thirst for all enjoy- 
ments of this world or any other world, now 
or at any other time that leads to the power 
bom of self-control. This develops in the 
individual a spiritual strength that auto- 
matically siives him in the path of spiritual 
progrc.ss. There arc two forces (railed ava- 
rani shakti and vileshepa sfiakti, which lead 
to delusion and activity of all sorts, and 
obscure the clear vision of God. Indivi- 
dualized experience is the result of the inter- 
play of these forces. These create the whole 
universe as it appears to the individual by 
making the Self somehow appear as identi- 
fied with the non-self. As Shankara says in 


It is by means of reason that one comes 
truth that he gets the peace of his mind ; 
dispels the misery of men. 


a beautiful verse : Of the tree of aamsara 
ignorance is the seed, the identification with 
the body is its sprout, attachment its tender 
leaves, work its water, the body its trank, 
the vital forces its branches, the* organs its 
twigs, the sense-objects its fiowers, various 
miseries due to diverse works are its fruits, 
and the individual soul js the bird .on it 
(Vivekaehudamani, 145). This bondage of 
the non-self springs from the deluding or 
blinding force of avarani shakti which makes 
one identify himself with the various states 
of the buddhi. Then vikshepa shakti or the 
power that makes a man act, begins its work; 
his mind, by attachment to outside things, 
becomes filled with greed and lust, and then 
he begins drifting up and down in the bound- 
less oecan of samsara, now sinking, now rising, 
in its bitter waters of sense enjoyment. 
Vairagya destroys the power of these fettering 
forces. To quote Swami Vivekananda, ‘the 
worldly-minded teach us that the attainment 
of sense enjoyments is the highest ideal in 
life and in course of time that appears to us 
as a tremendous temptation. To deny one’s 
.self of such enjoyments and not allow 
the mind to come to wave forms with regard 
to them is renunciation. . . .Such waves of the 
mind should be controlled by me, and not 1 
by them — this sort of mental strength is what 
is called renunciation or vairagya and that is 
the only way to freedom.’ By vairagya the 
spiritual aspirant comes to know in the ful- 
ness of time that he is the Self, — ^pure, of the 
essence of everlasting unalloyed bliss, in- 
dwelling, supreme, effulgent. Then he realizes 
the truth of the .scriptural saying 'That thou 
art’. 


to the knowledge of truth ; and by means of 
and it is the tranquillity of the mind that 

— Yogavasishtha 



BACKWARD GLANCE AT PRABUDDHA BHARATA’S 
FIFTY VOLUMES 

By St. Nihal Singh 
(Continued) 


Women walked into the pages and out of 
them, as they do in the home and in life. 
With some of them — Sati, Savitri, and the 
like — had been, I thought, almost as 
familiar as I was with my mother and 
sisters : but the sketches, after all only 
thumb-nail, added to my store of knowledge 
details that were as essential lo my under- 
standing of the ideality of these beings as 
they were to me ennobling. 

There was more, however, to the notes, 
articles, and interviews pertaining to 
women — some from the pen of a woman, 
not of our blood but (what is even better) 
of our faith, of whom I shall speak. They 
drove home, at least to my mind, a fact, 
unpleasant — ^ugly. Measured by what we 
said of women and what wc did to them 
and did not do for them, our degeneracy was 
abysmal. Wc excused ourselves by citing 
some dogma. It formed part, however, of 
some superstition that then passed as 
Hinduism. It was largely pumme — post- 
Buddhistic in origin. 

The original Aryan, the pristinely pure, ca- 
non, had laid down the principle that 'a man 
cannot perform a religious action without a 
wife’.*^ As, however, Maharshi Dayana nda 
Sarasvati had pointed out, a wife was these 
days considered so degraded as to b(? debarred 
from even touching ‘tht^ Snligram-Shila^- 
adored as the Lord Shiva's veritable image. 

To man, Vivekananda gave but ‘one right’ 
(mark the word) in woman s domain — to 
educate woman. The rest he left to her. 
‘Women must be put’, he ordained, ‘in a 
position to solve their own problems in their 

Prabuddha Bhmta, Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 60. 

Ibid. 


own way’. This, he insisted, ‘no one can or 

ought to do for them’.’’^ 

This concept of Swami Vivekananda was 
new to most of my contemporaries. It 
remains, I fear, even now new : for few of 
us who delight in calling ourselves men, have 
yet caught up with a standard raised for us 
in 1898 ! It is to me. however, a pleasure 
lo add that even half a century ago Viveka- 
nanda was convinced of the ‘Indian women’s’ 
capacity to re-order their own lives and (I 
may add) by so doing, re-order ours. 

Vivekananda carried the interviewer down 
a vast number of steps to the Rajarshi 
Janaka’s court.** There sat the erudite 
Yajiuivalkya. He is confronted by an orator, 
Gargi Vachaknavi — ^a Ivrahmacharmi (maiden) 
— Brahiimvadim (a. name in itself signi- 
ficant) . ‘Like two shining arrows in the 
hand of a skilled archer are’, .she exclaims, 
*my questions'. (Vide Brihad. Up. III. viii). 

As the Swami remarked : The question- 
er’s (Brahmavttdims) ‘...sex is not even 
commented upon. Again, could anything be 
more complete than the equality of boys and 
girls in our old forest universities ? Head our 
Sanskrit dramas — read the story of Shakun- 
tala and see if Tennyson’s “Princess” has 
anything to teach us.’*" 

Drawing upon his observations and ex- 
periences in the Occident, the Teacher added : 

...There is many a burden bound with legal tight- 
iioss on the .shoulders of We.sterii women that is utterly 
unknown lo ours. Wc have our wrongs — but so have 
they. Wc must never forget that all over the globe the 
general clfort is to express love and Icndemcss and 
uprighlncs.s and that national customs are only the 
nearest vehicles of this expression. With regard to the 

w Ibid. • 

^*9prabvddha Bharata, Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 66. 

Ibid. p. 67. 
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domestic virtues I have no hesitation in saying that 
our Indian methods have in many ways the advantage 
over all others.!^ 

The Swami always insisted, in fact, that, 
morally, Indians were the most exalted 
among humans. To solve the problems that 
pcH)lcxed us, he would ‘draw out’ our 
women’s faculties — ^not compel them to carry 
another load — the burden of words. By so 
doing he wished to give India once more 
‘...great fearless women — women worthy to 
continue the traditions of Sangamita, Lila, 
Ahalya Bai, and Mira Bai. Women fit to 
be the mothers of heroes, bceause they are 
pure and selfless and strong, with the strength 
that comes of touching the feet of God.’^^ 

He exhorted the women — as he did the 
men — to .Believe in India and in our 
Indian faith. Be strong and hopeful and 
unashamed, and remember that with some- 
thing to take, Hindus have immeas.'iiriably 
more to give than any other people in the 
world.’” 

* * * 

The idealist could be intensely practical. 
Women, he knew, had to be protected from 
men — girls, even infants, from men with the 
beast roused in them. To persons who, in 
the name of religion, expected Vivekananda 
to range himself sigainst the Act fixing 12 
(only 12) as the ‘age of consent’, he 
remarked : 

...The rulers passed the Af^ of Consent Bill pro- 
hihilitig a man, under the threat of penally, to live 
with a girl under twelve years, and at once all the 
so-c'ulled leaders of your religion raised a tremendous 
hue and cry againsl it, sounding the alarm, *Ala.s, our 
religion is lost! As if religion consists in making a 
girl a mother at the age of twelve or thirteen ! Our 
lx»ys should no longer lie burdened with the cares and 
anxieties of the family life liefore their body attains iLs 
full growth, and iseir mind is developed enough to 
take up the duties and rcs|)onsihilities that are so often 
thoughtlessly thrust ui)on them at quite an early age.^^’ 

Some years earlier he had rebuked a crowd 
in Madras in these words : 

...I am asked again and again whaA I think of Uie 
widow problem, and what I think of the woman question. 

Tbid. p. 67. 
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Let me answer once and for all. Am 1 a widow that 
you adc me that nonsense? Am I a woman that you 
ask me the question again and agam ? Who arc you 
to solve woman's problems? Are you the Lord God 
that you should nie every widow and every woman? 
Hands off! They will solve their own problems.”* 

« « « 

India did not yet have, Vivekananda 
frankly admitted, ‘great women’. We, there- 
fore, ‘must borrow them from other nations . 

These words he penned at Almora on the 
29lh July 1897. They were addressed to an 
Irish woman — ^Miss Margaret Noble. At the 
time of his first visit to London she had 
been engaged in teaching. With intuitive 
sympathy that even then distinguished her, 
she had taken to the idea of bringing up 
children in a healthy, artistic atmosphere — 
in a ‘child’s garden’ (kindergarten) , as it was 
called. Children entrusted to her loving care 
took to her quickly. She could do anything 
with them. 

While thus engaged, Margaret Noble went 
to hear the Swami speak in a Mayfair draw- 
ing-room. She found that he, too, was 
conducting a kindergarten — only his garden 
was for children who regarded themselves as 
grown-ups. 

Within her Celtic breast — highly emotional 
for all the calm that often sat upon her 
brow" — ^an impulse soon rose. Why should 
she not shift her being to that kindergarten ? 
Dwelling in an exhilarating spiritual environ- 
ment, why should she not help Indians with 
such experience as she had been enabled, by 
favourable circumstances, to acquire ? 

She was precisely the type the Swami 
wished to ‘borrow’. She was ‘a real lioness 
to work for Indians, women especially’. Her 
‘education, sincerity, purity, immense love, 
determination, and, above all, the Celtic 
blood’ made her ‘just the woman' helper India 
needed. 

He would not have her come out to our 
motherland, however, under false pretejices. 
So he told her of the difficulties. They were 
many. To give her an idea, he wrote : 

...You cannot fonn any idea of the misciy, the 
superstition, and the slavery that are here. You \vill 

SO Ibid. p. 252. 
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l)e in the inid^t of a moss of half-naked men and 
-women with ijiioint ideas of caste and Isolation, shunning 
(lie wliite skill through fear or hatred and hated by 
llieiii ( ? thft whites ) intensely. On the other hand, 
you will lie looked upon by the white as a crank and 
everj- ore of ,^oiir niovcmeiiUs will be watched with 
Niispicion. 

1 lirii the f'limate is fearfully hot : our winter in 
most places being like your summer, and in the south 
it is always blazing. 

Not one Kuropean winfdrt is to be had in places out 
of Ihc cities.Sl 

If, however, she would brave all this, he 
would stand by her 'iinlo death whether 
after essaying; the task .she became disgusted 
and fell away, whether* she worked ‘for India 
or not, whether’ .she ‘gave up Vedanta or 
rcmriined true to it*. 

Margaret Noble came out to India. She 
stayed here. She ciilcTod Ihe Ramakrishna 
Order. In ioken of her dedicating her all to 
India, the Swaini called her Nivc'dita — ^the 
Dedicated One. 

* * * 


that city, attending conventions, meeting 
sleuths and statesmen, and discussing ‘Mon- 
ism’ with Paul Cams, a scholar of central 
Eumpean origin devoted to the Advaita 
philosophy. I never forgot, even in those 
moments of ready journalistic triumph, that 
this Irish disciple of Swami Vivekananda 
had written of liberty as .she had found it in 
Chicago in the.se terms : 

‘Indec'd this principle has long ago cca.scd 
to be a social comrcfition only in this country. 
It has soaked down, now, into the national 
and individual eoiiscioiisness, as an ethical, 
spiritual trulh’.-- 

When would I be able to write of India in 
similar terms ? I asked myself that question 
then. I do so now — 45 years later. 

Nivedita had written of Hull House, 
Chicago : 

...tlik is a social ^cLI lenient. Let me descrilie it 
firs!.. Hull House iiiiist once have liciui the home of a 


Sister Nivedita’.s coming was to the Vra- 
buildha Bharafa a gain of inestimable value. 
In its pages appeared reports of the import- 
ant lectures .she delivered, also her impressions 
cf the Masler’s work in London, descriptions 
of her pilgrimages to such .sacred places as 
Aiiuirnalh, Kcdarnalh, and Badri Narayan ; 
notes about Vivekananda’s tours ; and studies 
of India and Indians. 

These were the delight of my young life. 
Her quick, nervous deft dabs, vivid in 
colouration, against a background .solid with 
the shining guinea-gold of a warm-hearted 
convert’s devolioii to oiir culture, captivated 
me. Ill my college days and even after, 1 
would quickly leaf through a new issue of 
the Prahuddlia Bharata. When I arrived .at 


wciillhy nicrt'.haiit . f'niurorl niifl Licaiily huvu boMi Ijeeu 
rnnsidmHi in Ihc hiiihliiiK of Ihc oldest part of it; to- 
day it stands in the licart of Chicago slums, aud Ihia 
c»Id dwelling is now only Ihc central feature of a muss 
of buildings whicrh include a li.M;lurc hull, a gymnasiiiin, 
a workshop, a runecrl-room, a school, and a host of 
other things. There is a nursery, loo, whore mothers 
going out to a day’s work may leave their babies, 
and near hy is tlie home for working women of which 
I .spoke before, wliil" InsI hut not least is an excellent 
coffee house, or ri:slaur;:iil, where good and well-cooked 
food may l>e had al. Ihe lowest prifxrs, most attraelivel.v 
scryed. And all llic eluhs and classes and manifold 
aelivities are .Mrrved by some twenty men and woiiieii 
who make their Iioiue in the reiilral Iniilding.-^ 

\\J)y could wc not liave such iiislitulions 
in India, too ? So 1 asked. One of the 
articles I contributed to an Indian review 
while sojourning in Chicago related to this 
theme.^’^ 

* * * 


something from her pen in it, 1 would halt 
in that operation and avidly devour the 
pages. 

One of the earliest pieces 1 read was 
headed ‘Chicago Notes.’-- I hardly dreamt 
that in half a dozen years I would be wander- 
ing lli^'ough the streets and stockyards of 


Some of the notes lhat Nivedita penned in 
Ihc pages of the Prahuddlia Bhurata pained 
mo. From these it was clear that the giant 
was breaking down. The hla.ster went on 
teaching and organizing : but he was ailing, 
much of the time, seriously ill, in fact. 

There was one item, taken from the Hindu 
(Madras), with which jiaper I was soon to 


21 Prabuddha Bharata, May 1982, Vol. XXVH, 
^p. SIO, p. 181. 

22 Prabuddha Bharata, Februaiy 1900, Vol. V, No. 48, 
PP. 85-27, 

s 


2® Ibid. p. 26. 

2* Ibid. March 1900^ pp. 41-12. 

25 The Modem Review (Allahabad, now Calcutta), 
Moy 1910, pp. 446-457. 
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be intimately associated for years, that roused 
in me resentment. In fast failing health, 
Vivekananda proceeded abroad from Calcutta, 
where bubonic plague had recently broken 
but in a virulent epidemic form. As his ship 
— Golconda — touched Madras, he saw the pier 

crowded with an eager throng of spectators 

anxious to soc Swami Vivekananda But to their 

KKot disappointment they wem told that the vessel 
having arrived from Calcutta, an infected port, was 
under quarantine, and that the Swami would not be 
allowed to land. The numerous people who had 
gathered togctlicr, of all ranks and ages, had, tliere- 
fore, to go away considerably vexed. 

Some there were who were determined to have a 
glimpse at least of the Swami, and with that view 
they went in boats alongside the vessel, from whose 
deck the Swami was accorded a distant hut cheerful 
welcome by his friends and admirers. Some days ago 
a meeting was held at Castle Kcnian under I he nn*si- 
dency of the Hon*blc Mr. P. Ananda Charlu. when it 


tributed sanitary literature and gave quiet 
words of advice and counsel. 

* « « 

This was but one of the noble endeavours 

of which the Prabuddha Bharata brought us 

tidings. It told us, for instance, that a Seva- 
shrama had been started at Kankhal (now 
comprised within the. Hardwar municipal 
area) in July 1001.-^ A little later a similar 
institution began its work of mercy at 
Benares.^'* ^ 

« * * 

There was news, too, of developments not 
directly connected with the Mission. The 
Central Hindu College that had opened its 
doors in Benares in the autumn of 1899, was 
hailed as a symbol as well as a vehicle of 


was resolved to address’ Govenlmcnt ^ regeneration. Mrs. (later Dr.) Annie Besant, 

Sirami Vivekananda he permitted lo land rl Madras responsible for its foundation, belonged to 
af™ organizalioa which would have been 

iieighta, but the Swami’s friends end admirers got .«o.me maramtha to Vivekananda had he 

Sh ' . - 

II is said, however, that the Captain of tin- v«seJ 
was i^itted to come ashore, and that he was seen 
m vanous ^ of the city. If this is true. I would like 
o Know if the Captain had undergone «?iv «in(;iilar 
pnwss of imuiuniMition from infecliug olher p^ple 
from w«"W call for o^mrt 

SSSI^ly.- 

while Uie Swami was denied the like privilege. 

A hltlc while prior to his being made the 
victim of such bare-faced invidiousness, 

Vivekananda had blessed plans for inaugural- 
ing ‘Plague Service’ in Calcutta. The Swami 
Sadananda, detailed to organize it, had the 
acrivc assistance of the Swamis Shivananda, 

Nilyananda, and Atmananda. 

Vivekananda had himself addressed a 

body of students, urging them in words . . l .l ^ 

ihftf vicilihr cf-iifAcI flinwn • -1 hfiathen, must be put an end to Any 

that Visibly stirred them, to engage in social institution which professes to be anything like national 

service. Some fifteen students actually “ 1° become what may be called, for want of a 

formed themselves into a small band of 

helpers for door-to-door visitation of huts in conducive to nalkmal progtea in all its forms and Uiat 
selected bmtees (settlements) . They dis- '®*‘**®“* •"** wforms rightly viewed, have identical 

« PnAuddh. BHarata, Vil. IV, No. 97. Augoat p. **«»*»• »M1. Vol. VI. No. flS. 

1«M. p. 188. ^ JJ8 ^ ^ 


been small-minded. Had not its President 
(Colonel Olcott) cold-shouldered the Swami 
and even denounced him as a ch.'irlatan ? 
The Prabuddha Bharata, however, declared : 

Wc regard the iustitution ;ts epoch-making, 

destined to prorlucc manifold bcuefif.'i, ediiculional. 
.social, and religious. 

....The Cnntral Hindu College .schrinc should lx* 
regarded as epoch-making from three points of view. 
Firstly, eduealioiial. ll will supply a want which is 
more and more being felt in the present system frf 
education, namely the absence of any prox'iijion for 
imparling religious instruction.... 

....The Central Hindu College professes lo leach to 
the highest standard attainable in any Indian universit 
nay, lo reproduce some of the best fesiturcs of English 
universilies in the matter of ciidowincnts for scholarships, 
fellowships, cte. .. .there can be no denying that, even 
if it be not a panacea for all tlio maladies of the pi'esout 
system of education, through it a means will be found 
to make the ethical ideas of Hinduism mould the life 
of the coming genercilion of Hindus and thus malic 
them doubly belter. .The anomaly of Hindu students 
studying in mission colleges whose avowed and prime 
object, with some honourable exreptions, is the conver- 
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objects to work for and identical results to achieve, we 
sanguincly hope thct the Centra] Hindu College srheme, 
if it attains to its fruition, will give new vitality to 
Hinduism and will be a landmark in the history of the 
Hindus in tlm latter part of the nineteenth century...* 

Young Indians ivho had earned, through 
sheer merit, scholarships for study abroad, 
found encouraging mention in Prahuddha 
Bharata. One of these was Balak Ram, who 
distinguished himself at the Indian Civil 
Service examination of his year, then exclu- 
sively held in London. He was said to have 
marrlecf an alien : but the rumour ])rovcd 
untrue to the editor’s delight. 

Another Indian awarded a scholarship was 
C. (Now Sir) Ramalinga Reddy, from North 
Arcot. After a brilliant record at Cambridge, 
he engaged in educational work in Mysore, 
later entered politics, and has, for years, been 
running the Andhra University from Madras. 

The scholarships founded by Niisserwanjce 
jamsetjee Tata, the patriotic Parsce who 
ushered in the industrial age, were highly 
commended. Anent this great scheme for 
creating Indians capable of carrying on 
scientific research, the magazine hud to s.ay : 

IVe are not aware if any pnijert ut tiru-e >o oppoKniic 
and so far-rei'cliiiig in its bcriiefioenl cflwU ever 
inocted in India, as that of llic Posl-Gnuliinlp He^ea^l•h 
rnivcrsily uf Mr. Tata.... 

If India is lo live and prosfjcr and if there is to be 
an Indian nation wliidi will have its place in the mnks 
of the great nations of the world, the fmid qiie-ilioii 
must be solved first of all. And in these <lHys of keen 
compf^lition it ran only lx; solved by letlirig the 
of modern science penetrate every pore <if the two 
giant feeders of mankind — ^Agrieiiltiire and Cummen^e. 

The ancient methods of dong things ran no lunger 
hold their own against the <laily multiplying cuiinin,g 
devices of the mo<lcrn man. He that will not exercise 
his brain to get the mo.st cmjL of Nature by the least 
possible e.\pen(Jiture of energy, must go to the wall, 
degenerate and reach extinction. There is no cscaije. . 

Vivekananda’s was, indeed, a far-seeing 
eye ! He had grasped the nation’s funda- 
mental needs half a century ago. 

William T. Stead, who wns soon to take 
me under his powerful editorial wing, was 
described as striving to have the benefit of 
the Rhodes Scholarships extended to India. 
The Prabuddha Bharata gave William Digby, 

• 29 Ibid. September 180D, Vol. IV, No. .SS. pp. 139-141. 
29 Prabuddha Bharata, April 1809. Vol. IV, No. 33, 
p. 60. 


a true friend of India and himself a great 
journalist, the credit for passing this infor- 
mation on to Indians. 

* « * 

The magazine directed attention to 
linguistic, literary, and journalistic move- 
ments in the motherland. Here are few 
items : 

The Olcott Pi’ess at Saugor (Central India) 
had begun publishing a Hindi monthly — 
Fra Wiofy— -devoted to the Hindu religion 
which, it was noted, might be expected to 
bring Might to those for whom it has been 
started*. 

Shrimati Hemanta Kuninri Chowdhury 
had, it was noted, succeeded Shrimati Vana- 
lata Devi as editor of Antahjmr, a Bengali 
monthly (conducted solely by ladies. Now 
die, fast travelling towards 80, lives near me 
and calls me brother. 

Journals conducted in Indian languages bad 
great value in our eyes because of the homily 
that had appeared in the January 1809 issue 
of the Prabuddha Bharata, It pointed to 
the relationship existing between vernaculars 
and nationality. Reviewing two books by 
C. Swaminatha Aiyar — Vemacidar Studies in 
Madras and The Encouragement of Vcrtuir 
culars, the reviewer wrote : 

. . .The language of a nation repKJaenU* the entire iwusi 
of that nation— embodies in itself the impulses and 
forces, political, .social, intellectual, moral, etc., wliicli 
liave acted upon it through the ages. It is, in a word, 
the product of a precess of evolution, a proccas of 
conflict, a prcHtwH of adaptation which leaves its mark 
u}N)ii the finished product of a growing, living language, 
with all the ficculiarities of sound and diction. So that 
if only leipiires to be mentioned to be accepted on all 
hands, that both p]iy.siolugically and psychologically it 
is far more natural and therefore easier for a child to 
learn his niolhcr tongue, to aecpiire the rudiments of 
knowledge and develop its powers of thought and speech 
through that language than any othcr.^t 

IIow tardy arc the framers and administra- 
tors of our educational policy ! Even today 
thi.s ideal remains largely an ideal. 

Not that journals conducted by Indians in 
English were forgotten. There was, for 
instance, the Indian Ijidies Magazine, edited 
by Mrs. Kamala Satiiianadhan, MA., from 

21 Prabuddha Bharata, January 1899, Vol. IV, No. SO, 
p. 13. 
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Madras. This publication came in for its 
meed of praise. ‘Judging from the contents 
of the last ten months (for it is not any 
older)’, the editor wrote, ‘we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is one of our best 
monthlies. The chief contributors arc ladies. 
Eastern and Western. Illustrations, mostly 
of women, short, original jKiems and stories, 
interesting news and notes, studies of ideal 
women, and papers on general education form 
its standard bill of fare. Its pages arc replete 
with much that is thoughtful and valuablc.’^^ 

The reviewer waxed almost lyrical over 
the record achieved by the Indian Review 
(Madras) , edited by Mr. G. A. Natesan who 
soon became my friemd. He remarked : 

...\Vc arc now cxtrcmdy happy to be able to say 
that Air. Nalesaii’s paper has proved by the first year 
of its existeiire. that a first class iiiuiitlily in India 
rondiirtcd solely by Indians, is not an impossibility. 
This Tiiagiizine marks an epoch in the history of 
journalism in our counlry.33 

Of the scholarly works commended, I must 
refer to the Pandit (Later Sir) Ganganath 
Jha's Vjmnishads, Vol. IV — Chhandogya. 
The magazine declared : 

...We have. . .little doubt that Mr. Jha*s labours 
in the field of translating the Upanhhads will lie pro- 
ductive of inimeii.se f»oo<l both at home and abroad’.^t 

There was si Bengali wizard — Professor 
(Later Sir) Jagadish Clmndra Bose. He hod 
scientific attainmonls that even his rivals in 
Europe wTre forced lo respect. He had come 
to the conclusion that ‘the underlying pheno- 
mena of life arc the same in both jinimals 
and ])hints’. He had constructed delicate 
macliines for registering responses. With 
these he had lectured at the Linneaii Society 
and a report of his discourse had been pub- 
lished in Nature, ‘...w-ilh the aid of his 
assistants a series of interesting experiments 
had been carried out. These showed “electric 
response for certain portions of the plant 
organism”.’ From these it was clear that ‘in 
respect of fatigue, behaviour at high and low 
temperature and the effects produced by 

82 Prahtuldha Bharata, June 190?, Vol. VII, No. 71, 
p. 107. 

*8 Ibid. February 1901, Voir VI, No. 55, p. 29. 

34 Ibid, AprU 1900, Vol. V No. 45, p. 62. ^ 


poisons and anaesthetics, the responses’ were 
‘identical with those hitherto held to be 
characteristic of muscle and nerve...’*® 

There appeared, too, sayings and poems that 
whipped up zeal in one cause or another. 
William Penn, the Quak;er founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, where my good laJy’s ancestors first 
settled upon emigrating from Suffolk 
(England), had, for instance, said: 

‘I abhor two principles in religion, and pily llio.se 
who use them — the first is oixidiciice to authority wdlh- 
oiit roiivicLiou, the other is pcrscmitcng those who 
differ from us for God’s sake. Such a religion is without 
jufigmeiil, though not without teeth.’" 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who told me soon 
after my arrival in the States that she had 
Sill at the great Vivckanaiida’s feet, had 
written : 

Whoex'er is begotten by pure love, 
iViid comes dcsin;d and welcome into life, 

Is of immuciilalc conception. He 
Whose heart is filled with tenderness and truth, 
W’ho loves mankind more than he loves himself, 
Who cnniiot find room in his heart for lialc, 

May Ix! another (?hrist. We all may be 
The Saviours of the world, if we believe 
In the divinity which dwells w'ithin us. 

And worship it. and nail niir grosser selves. 

Our tempers, greeds, and our unworthy aims, 
Upon the cross. Who givclh love lo all, 

Pays kiiidiifss for unkindness, smiles for frown.s, 
Ia^iicIs new courugr; lo each fainting heart, 

And NlrcngLhens hope, and scalLcr.s joy abroad, 
He, too, is a liedcenier. Sou of God.37 

One day — to me the saddest day that far 
in my life — the news came that the great 
heart from which had issued the energy, a 
particle of which went into Ihc making of the 
Prabuddha Bharata, had ccasial lo boal. 
The Swaini Vivckaiiaiida Ijad departed from 
the field of his earthly ciidi-avoujrs. This 
happened in the Math he had built along- 
side the Gauges (lluoghly to Europeans and 
cun)peanizcd Indians) at Bclur, then just, 
outside Calcutta. It is now a part of the 
city and serves as the iicrve-ccntre of the 
Uamakrishna Mission, while the culture power- 

35 Ibid, June 1902, Vol. VII, No. 71, p. 109. 

33 Prabuddha Bharata, February 1900, Vol. V, No. 43, 
p. 17. 

37 Ibid, Januaiy 1899, Vol. IV, No. 80, p. 3. 
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house remains in the Almora Himalya — at 
Mayavati. 

The issue for July lOOS, gave a brief 
account of the Swami’a last hours. Accord- 
ing to it : 

Our beloved Swatuiji cnteied Malta Samadhi on 
Ftiday night, the 4th of July, at the Math, Belur. 
On that morning he jincdkatcd for more than two hoiini. 
During the day he held a class on Panini Grammar 
for about three hours, and remarked how much better 
he was feeling. In the afternoon he took a short walk. 
In the evening he went to his own room ; a Bralimacharin 
was in attendance. He look his beads and did japam 
and directed the Brahmacharin to sit outside and do 
likewise. About 45 minutes later he called the Brahma- 
eharin in and asked him to fun his head and then went 
to sleep. At about nine he gave a sudden start and 
then drew two long breaths. The Brahmacharin, un- 
able to understand what the matter was, immediately 
called an aged Sannyasin. who. on coming, f<*ll for Ills 
pulse but found it slopped. 

At first it was taken to bi* a Samadhi and a brother 


repeated the name of the Master (Sri Bamakrisbna 
Paramahamsa) in his ear. Seeing no sign of return of 
life, however, a doctor was called in who tried to induce 
breath artificially, but without success. The next day 
Swamiji's body was cremated under a Bd tree standing 
on the brink of the Ganges, in the Math grounds. 

In the issues of the magazine that followed, 
there were pages and pages of obituary 
notices. P'rom every corner of the mothcr- 
latifl and from abroad poured forth tributes 
to India's Awakcncr. 

As I road these at the lime I wondered if 
the great heart had actually stopped beating. 
How could it do so while the beat of that 
great heart could be felt through the pages 
of the Prabuddlia Bhmaia ? 

I have kept on asking this question. Never 
have I been in doubt ns to the answer. 

(To be continued) 


ONE ASPECT OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

By Swami Lokeswahananda 


So at last the war is over and the 
curtain is rung down on that grim drama 
of death and destruction that was being 
enacted all these years, and what a relief it 
is ! The world is thankful that the 
catastrophe has ceased and once again 
there is peace and it is possible for men and 
women to go about their birsincss with a 
light heart and without the thoughts of the 
war weighing on their minds. But llie end 
of war does not exactly mean rest and rclaxa- 
tion, for, there arc so many other problems 
facing the world — the problem of occupied 
Germany and Japan, the problem of inler- 
Allied relations, and over all towers the 
, problem of ixTonstruction. This has been the 
costliest war imaginable and it has caused 
such a dreadful drain on our resources and 
the task of reconstruction is going to be far 
more formidable than any ever tackled. But 
'this need not cause despair, for man is now 
much more clever than ever before and 


w’hatcvcr may be the magnitude of the 
task on hand, with his scicntiRc knowledge 
and experience of life he can accomplish 
it and of cour.se this task of recon- 
stniction he is going to accomplish by 
all means. Progressive countries are already 
at it, for there arc no demands of war 
now and they are now able to divert 
most of their time and effort towards tackling 
post-war problems and they arc busy drawing 
up plans and are even carrying them out 
where possible. Russia, they say, has already 
launched forth on her reconstruction pro- 
gram and her factories and workshops arc 
humming day and night turning out goods 
according to her peace-time needs. Other 
countries also will follow suit as soon as their 
hands are free and they can get going. Some 
countries arc very ambilious and they intend 
to produce not only enough things they want 
but more, so that they can compete in foreign 
mjirkots and recover lost trade and open 
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new channels of expansion, if possible. In 
short, all countries arc determined that they 
will reconstruct life on a sounder basis and 
they will increase their wealth and prosperity 
and will have everything more than they 
ever had. 

So far it is very good and one wishes nothing 
but god-speed to all their plans and ambitions. 
But is it all to rebuild industries, to recover 
lost trade, and to increase material prosperity 
and comforts ? Does reconstruction mean 
nothing but repairing the damages that the 
war has caused to our material life ? Must 
it be confined to our material life onlj* ? What 
about the unseen but colossal damage that the 
war has wrought to our moral and spiritual 
life? Has not the war drained us of our 
spiritual wealth as it has of our material 
possessions ? Are we not very much the 
poorer spiritually as materially because of 
the war ? And shall we do nothing to regain 
our lost spiritual wealth, to rehabilitate our 
much mutilated spiritual life and so to re- 
inforce it that it may be safe against any 
onslaughts that may bo made on it again ? 
Is it not tn!c that these periodica! outbursts 
of brutal passion.s which engage us in mutual 
slaughter arc essentially a spiritual problem ? 
Can we ever hope to stop this folly unless vre 
arc able to improve our inner nature, to sub- 
jugate our passions which blind us to all 
our moral and spiritual obligations, and are 
able to govern ourselves strictly in accordance 
with the principles of religion ? In order to 
promote peace and understanding in the world 
is it not necessary that we learn, individually 
as well as collectively, to overcome selfishness 
and jealousy and greed and accept a view of 
life in which differences of race and colour 
and creed boil down to one basic unity such 
as religious ideals visualize? 

But the question may be asked ; IIow 
docs war affect us spiritually at all? The 
damage it causes iis materially is obvious but 
not so the alleged spiritual damage. True, 
but if wc look closely and if we think hard a 
bit, it will be crystal clear and we will be 
aghast at the enormity of^t. What happens 
to a man when he lets ^o all restraint and 


surrenders himself completely to his passions ? 
Is it not the immediate I'csult that his power 
of restraint weakens and he becomes more 
and more prone to orgies of paasions ? And 
if he goes on always giving in to his passions, 
does he not eventually become lost to all 
moral appeals and descend to a level in which 
he is hardly better than -a brute — all’ his 
spiritual virtues shrunk and deadened and 
passions running riot? To give an illustra- 
tion, all normal men respect life ; they do 
not think of committing a murder unices they 
are thrown off their balance and passions take 
complete hold of them. Rut once they do 
commit a murder, life has ceased to be sacred 
to them and they are ready to commit the 
next murder at a much less provocation and 
with much less compunction. And gradually 
they are so hardened that taking life becomes 
a child’s play to them and they enjoy it and 
even find it hard to resist. 

Take the case of the soldier. Tie kills 
because it is his duty and because it is 
sanctioned by law. Rut that does not mean 
lic completely escapes the psychological chai>gc 
that accompanies such action. When he has 
his fir.sl victim of the enemy, he is profoundly 
shocked and for days togetlun* he Is siek and 
the sight of blood ami the dead haunts him. 
But when he kills next time, it is not so much 
upsetting and he is not much troubled in 
mind. And as he kills more and more, as lie 
must it being his duty, he finds it is not only 
ca.sy but even pleasant and perhaps he smiles 
at himself that at one time he iisird to dread 
the act so much. The change that occurs ha 
him is obvious and of course it is most 
profoundly detrimental to the moral founda- 
tions of his character. It may be argued that 
whatever he may do as a soldier, his funda- 
mental attitude towards his fellow' men does 
not change and W'hen lie returns to civilian 
life, he will be his old self again. It is absurd 
to talk like this, for his experiences in the 
battle-field — the horrors of death and mutila- 
tion, brutalities and man s incredible callous- 
ness to them, inhuman suffering and hard- 
ship, are bound to harden him and his sense 
of moral values will suffer a complete transfer- 
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mation and he can by no means be the same 
man again. He will return from the war the 
ghost of his old self, maimed in spirit, if not 
in body too, and it is impossible for him to 
fall back 'into the old ruts of life again. He 
will have new tastes, new habits and new 
ideas and he will have formed a new code 
of life, and life itself may have changed its 
meaning to him. He will be a misfit in his 
cid environments and he will find people 
around him do not understand him as he 
docs not understand them and even his wife 
and children have moved away from him. 
And he will find the whole atmosphere around 
liim most hostile and sufibcaling, for he cannot 
act as he would like to and there is too much 
restraint and too much insistence on manners 
and habits which to him are most silly and 
meaningless, and perhaps in his heart he will 
long for a return of the eondilions of war. 

This is most tragic, but this happens almost 
to everybody who goes ilirough the dreadful 
experiences peculiar to present-day war, and 
this happens, because spiritually he is all but 
killed, because his higher nature wliicli dis- 
llnginshcs him from the brute is deliberately 
suppressed, almost aunihilated, and he is 
rendered into an instrument of death, of all 
forms of coldblooded brutality. 

But in this war not only a few million 
i.«c!dicrs arc undergoing tJiis kind of change 
but almost the whole human race. It is not 
only they who actually fight that have their 
higher nature siippresscd but also those who 
stay back at home. Por in every sense this 
is a total war and it involves the civilians as 
much as the soldiers. Every one has to take 
a share in it in some form or other and even 
women and children are not exempted. In 
every heart there is anger and hatred and an 
anxiety to kill and to destroy everything of 
the enemy that hands can lay on, and 
psychologically, therefore, the reaction is the 
same in the civilian as well as in the soldier. 
Passions are worked up to the highest pitch 
and the propaganda machinery of the state 
sees to it that they never cool off. If necessary, 
false stories of enemy atrocities are cooked up 
and facts are distorted and figures are 


exaggerated. And whatever cruel measures 
the government may take against the enemy, 
as a loyal citizen you must support them, 
and even if they appear to you contradictory 
to all canons of humanity, you must pretend 
they are not and even law and religion may 
be invoked to sanction them. No matter 
what bnitalitios your country’s forces per- 
petrate, you must acquiesce in them and 
pretend that they are right and justified. 
The whole atmosphere is so charged with all 
the animal passions that even the things most 
obviously wrong and wicked pass as good 
and decent and the social cunseieiicc is stifled 
and reast>n and good sense completely dis- 
appear. The soldier and the civilian alike 
suffer high tension and their nerves are always 
on an edge and they become completely in- 
capable of restraint in anything. Old values 
change and old standards and codes of conduct 
arc thrown to the winds and there is a 
complete break-down of all moral safe-guards. 
People bc'come, with rare exceptions, selfish 
and irresponsible and they behave as they 
like — ill the most insensible and irrational 
way. And they become reckless and frivolous 
and there is nothing they will not be prepared 
to do to suit a moment’s fancy. And the 
worst part of it all is that this state of affairs 
is condoned and encouraged. The stock 
argument of course is that there is a war on 
and it has to be kept going and it will not 
do therefore to let people bother too much 
about morals, about what is right and wrong. 
It is, on the contrary, necessary that they 
should be kept so preoccupied with the pursidt 
of the war and the manifold duties it entails, 
that they would have no time to be troubled 
by qualms of conscience. But it is not 
recognized that this lowering of standards, 
this abolition of values, leaves a permanent 
wound on society and it docs not heal up all 
at once, for these values, these standards 
society has evolved through centuries of 
experience and once they are destroyed, they 
cannot be restored overnight. 

Indeed the spiritual loss that man suffers 
through war is terflble, most alarming. It is, 
inlfact, more alarming than any loss that man 
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may suffer materially. It is true that the 
present war has taken a staggering toll of 
man’s material possessions and it can be 
estimated only in terms of billions and billions 
of sterlings. But however great the loss, it 
can be and will be made good in, say, two 
generations, given wise planning and a 
cautious and smooth direction of affairs. 
This, however, cannot be said of spiritual loss, 
for man’s progress on the spiritual plane is 
very slow and it involves more time, more 
effort, more attention. And what is worse 
is that the fact of the spiritual loss due to 
war is not appreciated by those who have 
the direction of affairs in their hands and 
nothing is therefore done to repair it. That 
man has a spiritual side and it is by far the 
most important side is seldom recognized and 
even if recognized, problems relating to it are 
never properly grasped and tackled, for man’s 
tendency is to be occupied with what is 
obvious and spiritual problems arc never very 
obvious. The result is we neglect them and 
our spiritual progress remains arrested after 
each war and we arc confronted with more 
and more problems and in spite of our 
desperate efforts to get away from war and 
violence we never get away from them. 

After the horrors of World War I there was 
a universal anxiety shared alike by the victor 
as well as the vanquished that there should 
be no more war, and all safe-guards were taken 
to prevent recurrence of the mad folly that is 
war. But in spite of all they did there has 
been another war on us sooner than anybody 
ever expected and it has been by fai the grim- 
mest war man has ever fought. And it was 
there, chiefly because we lacked that spiritual 
vision, those higher qualities of reasoning and 
understanding and toleration that alone could 
assure cessation of war once for all and that 
could make it appear so stupid and absurd that 
clash of arms as a means of settling quarrels 
would be altogether ruled out from the civiliz- 
ed code of human conduct. After the ordeal 
of the last war we expressed great abhorrence 
of war and professed high ideals and talked of 
self-determination and * international co- 
operation and it seemed a if wc would never 


go to war again, but when the question arose 
and the moment came to decide, inevitably 
wc chose the path of war. And how could 
we help it ? The temptation was too great 
and wc could not possibly resist it, for 
resistance in the face of great provocation is 
possible where there is great spiritual strength 
— a thing to which wc have always been 
strangers, particularly after the last war. We 
could perhaps have escaped war then, if we 
had an abundance of spiritual qualities, but 
the last war had denuded us of them^and it 
was impossible for us to act in a way other 
than we did. The degree to which wc had 
been impoverished in our spiritual qualities 
by World War I is fully reflected in our 
activities during the period immediately 
following the war. In everything we did then 
and in every sphere of life, wc exhibited a 
smgular lack of common sense and discrimina- 
tion, and wc were up for anything that was 
cheap and vulgar and we cared only for the 
sensational. In arts and literature, in political 
ideology and social movements — everywhere, 
we showed a callous disregard for the abiding 
values of life, a complete and tragically stupid 
negation of the time-hoiiom*ed traditions. A 
Hitler and a Mussolini and all they imply are 
possible only in a society such as was ours 
and they are symbols of the depths to which 
we had descended in our spiritual degradation. 

It is clear, therefore, that if wc arc to secure 
peace and if wc are to build iq) a better world 
— ^a world in which relations between class 
and class, between race and race, between 
country and country, will be happier and 
more friendly, wc must then improve our 
spiritual nature, must so augment our 
spiritual qualities that we are never carried 
away by our passions and our judgement is 
never clouded and wc arc always motivated 
by reason and all that is best in us. It is not 
conceivable, at least as the world is constitut- 
ed now, that clash of interests between one 
nation and another shall ever be completely 
eliminated, but this at least can be guaranteed, 
given of course enough good sense in the 
nations concerned, that such a clash shall not 
lead to war and violence. There can never 
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be any decent and fair settlement of a quarrel 
through brute force. Such a settlement can 
be reached, if at all, through appeal to the 
higher naiui'c of man. In the past any two 
men who had a quarrel lo settle between 
themselves would fight a duel. And often 
they would accept the result of the duel as the 
verdict of justice^ Rdsort to war as a means 
of deciding on which side lies justice is a 
similar example of crudely perverse human 
logic. Victory and justice are not necessarily 
found at the same place. Th(\y may be as 
far apart as day from night. The idea of 
maintaining peace through armed force is at 
best a negative idea. It is like flogging a 
schoolboy or threatening him with it in order 
to teach him to behave. If nations are to be 
prevented from committing acts of violence 
and aggression, the best method to be adopt- 
ed is to convince them of the utter stupidity 
of such a thing, to make them see that it is 
a disgraceful breach of the code of decent 
and civilized behaviour, a sin against (lod as 
well as man, and that judging by the long- 
term result it never pays. The remedy must 
be applied to the root of the disease, otherwise 
there is every risk it will recur again and 
again as opportuiiitii's present themselves. 
All our problems, individual or communal, 
have their origin in the forces within ourselves, 
and unless we direct our attention to them and 
set about controlling them and using them for 
better and higher purposes of life, no 
extraneous measures, however perfect and 
ingenious, will be siiflicient to solve those 
problems. The mistake that has been com- 
mitted again and again in our attempts to 
reform the world is that we have concerned 
ourselves far too much with external things 
and far too little with our own minds. A 
perfect world with a corrupt man is certainly 
not the solution ; much better than that is a 
perfect man in a corrupt world. The best 
solution is of course that both man and the 
world should be perfect. But while it is 
doubtful if the world will ever be perfect, it 
is possible — and it is a matter of experience 
too — that, if not the whole race of man and 
all at the same time, an ever increasing 


number of individuals can be made to progress 
rapidly towards perfection. And if this happy 
result can be brought about, three-fourths of 
our problems will then have been solved. 
The task before us, therefore, is to work for 
this result. We have spent enough money 
and time trying to improve the world, with 
results none too satisfying to us. Let us now 
try to improve ourselves a bit. 

But how can wc improve ourselves? The 
answer is : By education and by the practice 
of tlic basic principles of religion. The 
scheme certainly sounds very trite and one 
imagines this will provoke a smile of amused 
incredulity on many faces, for although many 
will be willing to admit some slight importance 
of education in this matter, they will definitely 
refuse to recognize that religion has anything 
to do with it. But whatever that may be, 
no scheme purporting to reform man can be 
cousiden'd adccpiate and sensible, which does 
not include both education and religion, 
which does not, on one hand, so educate man 
that his mind is liberated from the narrow and 
stupid prejudices of race and country, and, on 
the other, make him so deeply inspired by 
religious spirit that under all circumstances 
his reaction is nothing but that of tolerance 
and sympathy and goodwill. It is impossible 
to deny that education and religion arc the 
most potent factors in our life and we are 
largely as they shape us. Given a sound and 
libe^•ll educration and a deeply religious out- 
look, man’s chances of success in his struggle 
against greed and anger and hatred and other 
elemental characteristics of man arc increased, 
and unless a majority of us have succeeded 
in this struggle, conflicts shall not cease in 
th<‘ world and there shall not be peace and 
happiness. At present education serves no 
other purpose than that it produces intellec- 
tual arrogance and racial pride and jealousy, 
and religion does nothing more than to make 
man bigoted and self-sufficient; they do not 
help to bring people together and to make 
them conscious of their common ties and 
common heritage. Instead, they accentuate 
their differences alfd teach them to hate and 
distrust one another. The sad state of affairs 
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to which the world has come now is largely 
due to wrong education and wrong religion. 
Nazi Grermany is the creation of an education 
in which the dominant notes are pride and 
ambition and her ally Japan is the creation of 
a religion in which king takes the place of 
God and service to him is the ruling passion 
of the heart. If these two countries are to 
be kept from going to war in future, they 
have to be taught the right sort of religion 
and the right sort of education, and that of 
course applies to other countries as well. In 
fact, in every country religion and education 
have to be so organized that service to and 
sacrifice for fellow men may become the 
common rule of life and each man and woman 
in society naturally and easily accepts the 
higher values of life. We have to build up a 
society in which any act of violence, any act 
prompted by the sordid desire of personal 
aggrandizement will be abhorred and men and 
women will learn to love one another and 
feel that they are essentially one and that 
they are responsible for one another’s happi- 
ness. It must not be thought that this is 
an impossible ideal. This is possible and 
must be achieved. It is called realism to be 
pessimistic about man. No mistake has cost 
man more dearly than this. The assumption 
that man is essentially wicked and is not 
capable of much improvement is wrong and 
sinful. With emphasis on right things man 
can be improved almost to any ^extent. 
Russia has demonstrated this. There man 
has been taught to think more of the com- 
munity than of his self. This is a tremend- 
ous achievement. More shall be achieved if 
Russia continues to give her pcoxilc the right 
sort of education— and if religion, tnie religion, 
of course, is added to it. It must be under- 
stood that religion cannot be excluded, for 
religion alone gives man all the higher im- 
pulses of life and it is a discipline which draws 
out the best in him. We have enough good 
ideas and enough good intentions, but they 
never lead us anywhere, for we do not know 
how to work them out and it is religion 
which shows us the wa|^. Religion alone 
enables us to train our feelings and dtir 


emotions, our reason and our judgement, and 
to so direct them that they may help us 
forward and not hinder us, as they do now, 
in our attempt to do what is right and best 
for us and the community. Let us by all 
means try and be better men and women, 
and that is the only way wc can save the world 
and, incidentally, oursclyes too. It is a fatal 
mistake to think that we can save the world 
by perfecting our systems and our adminis- 
trative machines, for however good they may 
be, they cannot function as they are expected 
to and they are bound to break down after 
a while, unless we ourselves are good and arc 
ready to work them true to their spirit. The 
failure of the League of Nations points to 
that. Ill spite of all good intentions and 
soundness of organization it did not succeed, 
because we ourselves were not ready to act 
up to the high ideals it embodied and to 
make the sacrifices that its success demanded. 
This will be the fate of any other machinery 
we may set up for safe-guarding international 
peace and justice, for alihoiigh wc mean well 
and do really want to sec the end of war 
and violence from the earth, w’e are not pre- 
pared to display that amount of magnanimity 
and disinterestedness and that sense of fair 
play essential for all international differences 
lo be composed amicably. What the proposed 
peace macthinery is going to be at the best is 
that it will be a body which being dominated 
by the Big Powers as it must be, will so 
function that the smaller powers will have 
no effective voice in any matter and they 
will alw*ays be bullied and coerced and force*! 
to do things which they would not do of 
themselves and w-hich are perhax3s contrary 
to their own interests. This will mean that 
there will be no real justice but only a 
mockery of it and that there will be peace 
so long as it suits the Big Powers. And as 
long as the Big Powers are able to pull their 
weight together, this arrangement will W’ork 
very well, but if they fall out as they are 
bound to seeing how w*rong their basic out- 
look is, the whole thing will fall to pieces 
as did the League of Nations, and the world* 
will once again be plunged into a deadly 
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war. Democracy is a good ideal and so is 
also communism, but experience has shown 
that, however good they themselves may be, 
they do not succeed unless people who accept 
these ideals are fully aware of their implica- 
tions and are ready to act up to them. And 
acting up to them means much more than 
simply being edticatl*d iu the doctrines of 
these particular brands of political philo- 
sophy. It means, among other things, a 
tremendous amount of goodness of character, 
of integrity, of sense of responsibility, of the 
spirit of service and sacrifice, of forbearance 
and goodwill towards others, and, above all, 
of incorruptibility. But this goodness of 
character does not come all of a sudden. It 
has to be acquired and it can be acquired only 
through intensive education and through the 
Intensive practice of religion. 

It is a pity that leaders of nations do not 
grasp this. They arc content with i)lanniiig 
for national prosperity and international 
peace, but they do not realize that their plans 


will remain inadequate and have no chance 
of succeeding unless they include in their 
plans steps which will improve man's moral 
and spiritual nature. As it is urgent that the 
material loss sustained by man in course of 
the war is repaired, so also is urgent, and 
perhaps more so, that the spiritual and 
moral loss man has suffered because of the 
war is made good. That there has been an 
enormous decline of man, niondly and spiri- 
tually, is patent enough and it will be a 
grievous omission if nothing is done to secure 
man’s iinprovtment in tlicse directions. The 
point has come in man’s material progress 
when he is dangerously near the brink of 
self-annihilation and the only way he can 
save himself is to raise a spiritual bulwark, 
and on this task, therefore, men responsible 
fur post-war reconstruction must concentrate 
theni.selves if they aro going to avoid the 
catastrophe that threatens mankind as well 
as Ihe world now. 


THE DANCE-DRAMA OF KERALA 
By L. K. Bala Ratnam 


If the cultursil standing of a country is to 
be gauged by the glory of her arts, then 
Kerala surely stands on a unique pedestal. 
The country is very intriguing indeed, es- 
pecially to students of art and anthropology. 
Here you find quaint customs, strange usages, 
singular social laws, differing from those of 
the rest of India. Here you meet also .some 
of the oldest dance and dramatic arts of 
India— iAa Kathukali, Thullal, Chakyar 
Koothu, Koodiyattam, Kaikoitikali, etc. which 
speak greatly of the aesthetic culture and the 
emotional faculties of our ancients. 

Among the many popular and interesting 
entertainments, evolved by Kerala’s indigen- 
ous theatre, and provided for the spectators 
during the utsavama in temples, is the ThvUal, 
which belongs to the realm of story-telling. 


It is more delightful and pleasing to the 
people than the ralher slow-moving and 
ponderous Koothu of the Chakyar. The 
credit of its invention goes to Kunjan Nambiar, 
one of the greatest of Malayalam iwets, who 
lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Performed during day-time, unlike 
Koodiyattam and Kathakali which are per- 
fonned at night, there is only one actor in a 
ThuUal play. The actor wears a simple 
costume consisting of a frilled skirt, some arm 
and chest decorations. His face is painted 
and he wears a head-dress. He is assisted by 
a songster who plays on a musical instromcnl 
known as nuLdd€dotin and a follower who keeps 
time by sounding thp cymbals. The actor not 
only sings but also dances and makes appro- 
priate gesticulations which are of a simple 
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natui'e. ThuUals are composed in such easy 
language that even the man in the street is 
able to understand them. 

A slight dnimming announces the show 
and the auditorium which is generally an 
open ground, is rapidly filled with people. 
There are no tickets to buy. The audience 
is a jolly good gathering of men, women, and 
children, picturesquely clad and ready for the 
delights of the entertainment. They quickly 
react to the happenings on the stage and 
register their delight often with hearty 
laughter, remarks full of pep, or with 
absorbed calm. It is not unusual to find the 
tired, quietly stretching themselves to snatch 
a few hours of sleep or busy in their dream- 
lands. But the narration of the story goes 
on rogardlcss of these interruptions. 

Mention has just now been made that it 
was Kiinjan Nambiar who gave to the world 
the ThuUal form of dance recital. Nambiar 
is only a caste name and the time-honoured 
duty of this caste, according to the Shastras, 
is to play on the rmzhavu (a kind of drum) 
in temples during the performance of the 
Chakyar Koothu which also belongs to the 
realm of story-telling. The Chakyars arc 
keen-witted, and they narrate the yumnic 
stories, repeating the Sanskrit verses and 
explaining them in Malayalam — of course, 
enlivened with frequent sallies of wit and 
humour, most of them at the expense of the 
hearers. The recitation of the shlokas is aided 
by two musicians, one who leads the song 
and plays on an instrument, and the other 
who keeps lime by beating cymbals. 

Origin of 2'htdlal 

There is a very interesting story told of 
the origin of Thxdlal. On one occasion, 
Kunjan Nambiar went to the court of the 
Raja of Ampalapuzha (the porca of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch writers) to seek 
his fortune there. One day Nambiar was 
commanded to assist a Chakyar on the drum 
in the local Sri Krishnaswami temple, the 
usual drummer being otherwise busy that 
day. Unfortunately Nanibiar was not fully 
well up in the art and so missed the 


(rhythm) . The Chakyar was much annoyed 
and so, in the course of his discourse, ridiculed 
the drummer for his shabby performance on 
the drum. Nambiar in his turn was annoyed 
and swore that he woukl wreak his vengeance 
and humble the proud Chakyar for his auda- 
city in insulting him publicly. 

The cut of reproof seemed to wht‘t 
Nambiar 's imagination. He prayed to Lord 
Sri Krishna for help and worked hard the 
whole night through with a heavy heart and 
evolved a new form of story-telling. The 
next day after the stinging reproof, Kunjan 
Nambiar went as usual to the temple. Near 
the place where the Chakyar was staging his 
performance, there could be seen to the sur- 
prise of all a figure adorned in picturesque 
costume singing to the accompaniment of a 
drum and a pair of cymbals. Well, that was 
Kunjan Nambiar himself at his new Otian 
ThulluL The sight no doubt was so thrilling 
and impressive that he had the whole of the 
audience listening to him, while the amazed 
and perturbed Chakyar had to face an empty 
hall. With Nambiar’s revenge there arose 
the new form of entertainment which has 
maintained with unparalleled splendour till 
now its popular appeal, combining as it does 
simple Malayalam language, dance, song, and 
acting. All attracted by the novelty of the 
performance soon admitted that Nambia? 
had produced something infinitely more de- 
lightful and appealing to the i)eople’s own 
heart, than the gr(*atly ponderous Koothu. 

The Koothxi was complelely eclipsed by 
the new art. The conservative section among 
the public invoked royal intervention, and, as 
a result, Nambiar had to shift the scene of 
his activities to Thagazlii. Maharaja Mar- 
Ihanda Varma conquered and annexed the 
principality of Ampalapuzha in 1754 and 
Nambiar accompanied him to Trivandrum. 

It is claimed that the Thtdlal 'drew its life 
from the Koothu and borrowed its plumage 
from Kathakali' As in the Koothu, episodes 
in the Raimyana and the Mahabharata fonn 
the subject-matter of ThuUal. The stories 
afford both spiritual and aesthetic satisfac- 
tion to the people of Kerala as it does to the 
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inhabitants of Siam, Cambodia, Java, Bali, or 
Burma. Humour and satire are frequently 
indulged in, though not in the caustic vein 
of the Chakyars. At his first appearance 
Nambiar recited in simple Malayalam verse, 
unencumbered by too many Sanskriticisms, 
the story of Kalyana Sowgavdhikani. It is an 
episode from the Afahabliarata, wherein at 
Draupadi’s behest, Bhima goes to Kubera’s 
garden lake in quest of the divine flower 
called Sowgandhilea and sc?cun\s it after a 
series of thrilling adventures. The recital 
was freely mixed with songs and flashing lines 
of wit and humour. For accompaniment 
Nambiar had a drummer and a cymbal- 
plaj^cr. The dance and the gestures, the 
simplicity of the language employed, the 
swift movement of the verse and song, the 
very frequent switch-over to avoid mono- 
tony, — ^all made a distinctly powerful appeal 
to the mass mind and gave ThiiUal a remark- 
ably great popularity. In his costumes, 
facial make-up, dance, and gestures, the actor 
indents considerably on the technique of the 
famous dance-drama of Malabar, the Katha- 
kali The indebtedness must end here. 
Nambiar adopted what ho desired from the 
existing forms of the dance and dramatic 
art, and the dance recital that came out from 
the crucible of his genius was really some- 
thing striking and original. Tlie flow and 
grace of the language, the variety of vigorous 
and rapid metres, the many literary embellish- 
ments, and keen sarcasm contributed to the 
popularity of the new' art form. 

Three Types of Tltidlal 

I'here are different varieties of Thvllal. At 
present, there arc three distinct forms known 
by the names of SccthaiJcan, Parayan, and 
Ottan. The recital is, in the first two, in a 
less rapid style than in the third one named 
Ottan. The make-up of the actor is also less 
elaborate. On the head, wTists, and biceps, 
the actor wears young coco-nut fronds, and 
ties a lot of broad tapes of red and white 
colour, forming loops at the bottom over a 
short skirt, round his waist. Jingling ank- 
lets arc worn at the ankles. When he is 


dancing or doing his steps, these help to keep 
lime in a pleasing manner. The Seethankan 
variety has greater quickness of movement 
than the Parayan one. The latter is well 
suited for the narration of pathetic stories. 

Ottan Thvllal is the most popular. The 
majority of Thullals arc written in this form. 
The make-up of the actor is an elaborate 
affair. Th(? face is painted green and a head- 
gear, resplendent with little mirrors and gilt- 
work, is worn. The eyelashes are smeared 
with collyriiim which is also used to draw 
two lines from the corners of the e 3 'es to the 
ears across the temples. A vertical mark 
gopi adorns the forehead. An ornamented 
bi-castplate hangs from the neck to the 
waist. Two little plaques ndom the shoulders. 
Kankaiiams (bangles) are worn on the wrists 
while tiny little bells in the legs tinkle rhyth- 
mically as the actc»r dances. A red skirt with 
a large quantity of looped tape is worn round 
the waist. 

As noticed alread 3 ^ the actor is helped by 
a musician who leads the song and works on 
a vuiddalam (drum), and another who keeps 
lime to the song with a cymbal. Before the 
performance is actually given, invocations are 
made to Ganesha, Saraswati and the gurus. 
Then comes the recital of the story for the 
day. The actor sings a few songs. The 
drummer repeats them and while he does so 
the actor acts out the meaning by use of 
appvopriate acting, gestures, and facial ex- 
prossions. It is milly strenuous work and to 
avoid monotony the metre of the composi- 
tions is varied now and then. 

It is an admitted fact that the pure Ottan 
is more vigorous than the Seethankan, while 
the Parayan is the best suited for the pathetic 
style. Kunjan Nambiar began with writing 
the Seethankan and Ottan styles of Thullals 
and finally took to writing those of the 
Parayan type. While the first two varieties 
of Thullals are overburdened with literarj’ 
embellishments, 'are avowedly outstanding 
for their beauty of sound, sweet cadence, and 
uncontrolled outbursts of caustic humour, 
and are mainly intended for attracting audi- 
ences, the Parayan style of ThvUal excels in 
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literary craftsmanship and artistic perfec- 
tion/ 

The new art has inspired many poets to 
write verses suitable for presentation in this 
form, and Malayalam literature has been 
enriched richly thereby. 

An Estimate of Kunjan Nambiar^s Work 

Kunjan Nambiar was a prolific writer who 
achieved outstanding success by attempting 
many fonns of composition prevalent at the 
time, Kilipattu, Maniyravala Kavyam, 
Thiruvatirapattu, Kirthamm, and Vanchi- 
pattu. Though his works, in each of these 
types, arc commendable and perused by 
many, his chief fame rests on his Thullal 
works. He wrote more than 60 Thullal plays 
on epic and puranie themes as usual, but 
overlaid with much local colouring, and 
humorous though penetrating criticism of 
the manners and customs of the times in 
which he lived. In all of them he used the 
Malayalam of his day, with only such an 
admixture of Sanskrit words as would go 
easily with the vernacular. He called it 
Manipravala (pearls with rubies) meaning 
that the language should be a garland strung 
of Malayalam pearls with an occasional 
Sanskrit ruby — ^Malayalam terms and idioms 
with occasional Sanskrit expressions. And by 
perfecting the Thullal form of dance recital, 
he not only created a new tyi)e of histrionic 
art, but liberated the Malayalam language 
from the shackles of Sanskrit and enabled it 
to find its own soul. At the same time, he 
enriched Malayalam by introducing new 
metres. 

Among his miscellaneous works, Pathinalu 
Vratham, SUavathi, Pathu Vratham, Irujmthlr 
nalu Vratham (Bhayavatam) , Sri Krishna 
Charitham, Nala Charitham KUipattu, and 
Panchathanthram Kilipattu are the promi- 
nent ones. He has written some attakathas 
as well. 

Nambiaris poetic genius was uncommon 
and vast. He was lik^ a g[cat fountain from 
which issued forth copiou«! streams of poesyr 


which pleased his contemporaries and enriched 
his mother tongue. Though he wrote for 
the delectation of his audience, ‘he has 
woven into the fabric of his poems, very 
clearly, some excellent didacticism, splendid 
spiteful stuff, satirically humorous, which 
applies the lash to the evils of contemporary 
society, effectively, without 4eaving, however, 
any lacerating wound behind.’ In fact, he 
used poetry as a social reformation. In tell- 
ing puranie stories, he made use of scenes 
and situations to put into the mouths^ of his 
characters home truths about events and 
personalities of his own day. There is not 
a single prominent community in Kerala 
which has not had its share of flagellation of 
his irony and satire. ‘The falling away of 
the brahmins from their great ideals, the 
idleness and intemperate habits of the Nairs, 
the suicidal warfare among the chieftains, 
the incompetence of the soldiery, the advent 
of the European nations and their interference 
in the country’s affairs, the intrigues of the 
courliers and their vile flattery— all these are 
castigated effectively,’ 

And this was not all. Marvellous indeed 
was Nambinr’s descriptive skill. An observer 
of men and manners, a keen lover of nature, 
he was able to stir in the minds of his hearers 
the feeling of reverential faith and love 
towards God in a remarkable manner. 

Beyond doubt, Nambiar was in his age the 
greatest literary figure in Kerala. He did not 
of course reach the same height as Ezutha- 
chan in the sublimity of his thought, the 
grandeur of his expression or the enthralling 
spiritual feiwour which transports the reader 
and the listener into high elevations of reli- 
gious.^ awe and devotion. But in his own 
time, in giving instruction by pleasing, he 
stands supreme. His rich imagination and 
penetrating insight, direct and forceful ex- 
pression, violent outbursts of sparkling 
humour and subtle nuances, great understand- 
ing of human mind and society, and deep love 
of sights and sounds of nature — all mark him 
out distinctly as the foremost literary genius, 
of his age. 



LIMITATIONS OF INTELLECf 

By Prop. D. N. Sharaia 


To think is to judge. A judgement is a 
relation or correlation of facts: it is the 
affirmation or denial of something about 
something. The human intellect can hardly 
aspire to grcater heights. It is at best a 
flash-light that illumines facts and things 
before it endeavours to establish their rela- 
tions. It is completely devoid of any capacity 
to sense or infer relations that do not actually 
meet the eye, much less to create new ones : 
to it things arc given once for all, not to be 
changed or altered in any material respect. 
Its objects are essentially and irrevocably 
fixed. Intellect, however, presumes to be 
the measure of all things. In a way, and to a 
limited extent, its claim is justified. By its 
nature it is armed with an unfailing and 
unerring power to find out the relations, and 
subsequently the usefulness, of objects in our 
work-a-day life. It has a rare grasp of things 
and phenomena that surround us and can, 
with confidence, point out to us the best way 
in w’hich we can employ them so as to 
produce results conducive to our material 
well-being. It has the highest practical value. 

The intellect works by inches and leaves 
no gaps since it can fill none. It works 
studiously and indusiriously, bit by bit, and 
step by step. It builds, constructs and 
accumulates : it gathers, hoards, and garners. 
It proceeds on a sure basis and seldom, if 
ever, takes risks by treading an uncertain 
path. It seeks to pierce no mists, it strives 
to penetrate no mysteries. It w\alks abn>ad 
cautiously and warily within a wtII prescribed 
and clearly defined horizon : it is circum- 
scribed. It takes no leaps : it makes no 
jumps. No doubt it progresses and extends 
its field of discovery, but its highest activity 
is like the steady and gradual revealing to 
view vista after vista by extremely slow 
degrees. It moves at a snail’s pace. 

All thought is motivated: we think of 


necessity. Life, stripped of its complexities 
and obscurities, ' presents no problems or 
difficulties. Their elimination makes life an 
easy affair and takes away the necessity of 
thinking or reflection. All thought is in the 
service of action. Action, however, is not 
merely reaction, usually of a reflex nature, to 
tlie external stimuli: it is much more than 
this. It implies, in addition, the clement of 
choice or a voluntary decision. This creates 
the necessity of intellect. Life is a conti- 
nuous and ceaseless process of making choices 
and this implies or pre-supposes the existence 
of some standard or lest by which to judge. 
This test usually, consciously or unconsciously, 
takes the form of a question : “Shall it work 
in life?” This is the motive that springs 
eternal in the human breast and gives birth 
and shape to all human activity. The answer 
to this question is provided by the intellect. 
It compares and contrasts, it analyses and 
synthesizes, and finally it formulates and 
decides. ‘Fiat’, or intellectual assent is the 
most essential and invariable antecedent of 
all voluntary actions. 

The intellect w^orks on a given data supplied 
by Ihe immediate needs of life. ‘The world 
is loo much wilh us,' and all our activity is 
inevitably detenniiK^d by its calls. It dries 
up and deadens all springs of creativity. ‘We 
have given our hearts away, a sordid boon’ 
in the uncertain hope of obtaining doubtful 
joys and comforts that this mundane existence 
can afford. The intellect ever hunts after 
the evanescent and the shortlived, based, as 
it is, on facts which arc merely a passing 
feature of an abiding reality that underlies 
them. Unmotivated thinking is a myth and 
motivated thinking is an ‘irritable reacting 
after fact’. Keats condemns this attitude of 
the intellect since it strikes at the root of 
poetry. ‘Newton,’ 6e remarks, ‘has destroy- 
ed all the poetry of the rainbow by reducing 
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it to the prismatic colours.' He deplores 
this tendency of intellect as a result of which 
the ‘rainbow is deprived of its mystery.’ 

The intellect works through two channels : 
induction and dcduclion. It knows no 
method other than generalization or the 
application of general laws to particular facts. 
Oscar Wilde says that Ho generalize is to be 
an idiot’, and application is only a form of 
relation. No new knowledge can be gained 
by the employment of either of the two 
processes. Intellect is hedged round securely 
by these and is at home only in handling the 
old material, of course in a variety of new 
and divers ways determined by the 'coming 
into ken’ of a new element or the appearance 
of a new exigenej*. Intellect would stagnate 
if no new situations arose to disturb the calm 
placidity of life. It would become stalemate 
if the necessity of making now adjustments 
were not the rule but the exception of life. 
Intellect is surrounded with the halo of in- 
ventiveness and glow of freshness simply 
because of its reactions towards the con- 
stantly recurring commotions or upheavals 
in the sea of life, ever creating new situations 
and raising new problems. The constructive 
and assimilative capacity of intellect to 
apprehend a new situation and to meet it on 
its own ground, equipped with resoui'ces care- 
fully husbanded in the past, is simply as- 
tounding though obviously natural. 

The intellect may construct, build, and 
formulate but it is just beyond its powers to 
create. It plays on and round the surface 
of things. Tt gives,’ says Coleridge, ‘a 
knowledge of superficies, without substance.’ 
The glories of life that lie hidden below the 
surface are a forbidden realm to its devotees. 
In a moment of righteous indignation Keats 
admonishes them for this 'limited gaze’ in a 
language at once instinct with religious 
fervour and sincere emotion : 

Ah, di.smal soul’d ! 

The winds of heaven blew, the ocean roll’d 
Its gathering waves — ^ye felt it not. The blue 
Bared its eternal bosom, and the dew 
Of summer nights collected still to mqjke 
The morning precious : Beauty was awake ! 


Why were ye not awake ? But ye were dead 

To things ye knew not of, — 

True, the intellect reigns supreme, with its 
sovereignty unchallenged, in thp domain of 
facts. It has an undisputed sway in this 
kingdom which is its close preserve. Here at 
least it is the monarch of all it surveys. But 
it would be too pFCsiioiptuous, if ^ not 
hazardous, to assume that all is right with this 
world : it would rather be safe to assert that 
the Kingdom of Denmark is disjointed. There 
arc internal disruptions and factions that 
endanger its safety. Nor is it invulnerable 
from without. It is open to seriously damag- 
ing attacks and has many loopholes in its 
apparently sti'ong and impregnable bulwark. 
Facts are known and understood, even related 
and adjusted among themselves, but what 
about the broader principles of adjustment 
and relation. Mere proximity of time or 
space and similarity hardly suffice to account 
for the entire framework: the task presents 
unsurmoun table difficulties. The brambles 
and bushes of life make the path still more 
risky and dangcious. Irreconcilable conflicts 
and contradictions arise and unbridgeable 
gulfs and abysses yawn before the intellect. 
Even a great poet is perplexed and speaks 
with different voices when face to face with 
destiny. Sometimes 

As flics to wanton boys arc we to Gods ; 

They kill us for their sport ; 

On another occasion, 

The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to plague us. 

One sits dazed and stupefied before these 
blood-curdling oppositions and the intellect 
receives a rude shock : its self-confidence and 
self-complacency arc completely shaken. It 
is violently aroused from its deep slumber of 
self-sufficiency and its professed all-round 
competency. It stands baffled and stunned 
before the dark and evil forces and inscrutable 
ways of life which gather force and momen- 
tum and overpower it with their vehemence 
and magnitude. The sense of ‘the burthen 
of mystery’ dawns on it with a unique shock 
Intellect finds itself in dark narrow passages 
and can discover no way to extricate itself 
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from the intricacies of the labyrinthine maze 
created by itself. Life at once becomes a 
mystery and the intellect stands self-startled 
before its o^^ limitations. 

The intellect feeds upon and is nourished by 
the material supplied to it by the sense- 
impressions. Here it moves about freely, 
untrammelled by tiny impediments or 
hindrances. But there is a world beyond, an 
inadequate knowledge or complete ignorance 
of which makes a right understanding of even 
this world, especially its complexities and 
intricacies, impossible. It is a lovely and 
beautiful world but one needs to sec more 
clearly and feel far more intensely than 
usual before it reveals its joys and delights 
to any one. It cannot be grasped by the 
intellect : it is beyond its reach. 

Tnlelligcnee,’ says Mac Dougal, 'operates 
only and always in the .<«ervi(jp of the instinc- 
tive impulses to action*, (contemporary 
psychology has demonstrated beyond any 
sliadow of doubt that reason and rationality 
are but feeble and fragile tools of piobing 
into the depths of reality. The intellect has 
given a poor and self-damaging account of 
itself in the very fields wh(?re she was expected 
to achieve striking results. As the eye reveals 
to us only the ‘Vibgyor’ range, inter.cct is 
operative within a very limited range of 
experience yielding knowledge of a very res- 
tricted validity. We have to transcend 
intellect if wx* need to get at the higher reaches 
of existence : the intellect can lead but to 
the outermost gateway of real knowledge. 

Imayhuitiofi 

Imagination is that faculty of the mind 
which apprehends things in their larger 
relations. It is mind freed from the dead- 
weight of the ‘lethargy of custom’. It is 
heightened awareness, an awareness that is 
more comprehensive and amplified than in- 
tellectual apprehension which is confined to 
the humbler task of perceiving the immediate, 
intimate, and necessary links thcat exists 
between facts and phenomena. Under the 
stress of a centralized will, the mind, like a 
colossus, rides astride the whole universe and 


views things from imperceptible heights and 
dizzy summits \rhich are beyond the reach of 
ordinary mortals. The petty, and therefore 
negligible, details that blur and enfeeble the 
vision and thus restrain the free activities of 
the mind vanish : only those things that 
really matter in life and arc of permanent 
value appear large and vast in their broad 
outlines. Contradictions are still there but 
they are seen in I heir true perspective, so 
that far from hindering and dwindling life 
they add to and enhance its richness and 
wealth. They ar*' reconciled in a richer and 
higher harmony. Facts and phenomena are 
invested with a glow and freshness of novelty 
cngenderid by a broadened, enlightened and 
extended mental vision. Tt is a multiform 
power which acling with its permeative, 
modifying, iiiiifying inighl on the thoughts 
and images specificates the poet.* 

Facts begin to be related not to facts but 
to governing laws and principles, to forces 
spiritual and divine, so that they begin to be 
located in a vaster and more comprehensive 
scheme of values and assume a dignity and 
significance to which wc arc ordinarily 
indifferent, if not actually averse or blind. 
The mind is at once furnished with the 
magical power of endowing even common- 
place things with a beauly and truth un- 
thought of before. The entire face of the 
universe is transformed and reveals glories 
and charms which a close proximity is bound 
to screen from view. Life is no more a mere 
aggregate or accumulation of things and facts, 
it is viewed as a never-ceasing flow or flux in 
wliich the seeming contradictions, which from 
a nearer point of view are so perplexing and 
bewildering, rise and fall like eddies for a 
moment simply to be re-absorbed the next 
instant in the all-engulfing native current. 
They arc its temporary pha.ses : they are 
evanescent and transient and their momentary 
appearance is a sign of life rather than an 
emblem of decay and dissipation. Imagina- 
tion is thus (he getting, by a forceful, vigorous 
and energetic will, out of the wheel of life 
to^e it entire an^ whole, not as a part of 
it but as an observer and spectator. This 
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out-going tendency of the whole of the mind 
to have a clearer, brighter, and more vivid 
vision of the world is imagination. It is an 
intense passion for the universal vibrations of 
life and search for moral strength and in- 
tellectual power and ‘joy in widest com- 
monalty spread'. Under the spell of this 
burning passion the poet’s eyc-bal.s begin to 
roll in a fire-frenzy, his cheeks glow, his 
mouth quivers, his whole body begins to 
tremble. His eyes begin to wander from 
heaven to earth and carlh to heaven, and he 
sees a light and receives a life which ‘gives to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name*. 

Life’s forces are scattered and dissipated 
in consequence of the numerous channels into 
which it flows. It is vivisected as a result 
of the varying demands of the multitudinous 
forms which the practical Lfe assumes. Thus 
distributed and confined into watertight com- 
partments it loses its primitive mobility and 
original vigour and intensity. No fragmen- 
tary study of these scattered forces can be 
pieced together and w’oven into a complete 
whole. It can be possible only if the life- 
force, with one supreme effort, rallies all its 
forces by completely wilhdraw'ing itself from 
its distributaries and coneentrates itself on 
its potentialities and immensities. Oniy then 
can an adequate estimate be made of its real 
nature and scope, its pow’crs and possibilities, 
being enfranchised from all those encumber- 
ing elements that make cross-sections on the 
one continuous whole and present it piece- 
meal to the human view\ By virtue of this 
freedom it is at once lifted to a higher plane 
by its added vigour and intensity and is 
naturally characterized by a heightened con- 
sciousness of its capacities. Life-force, thus 
released, becomes ungovernable, immeasur- 
able, and uncontrollable. The ordinary 
vision finds itself too impotent to understand 
or compi'chcnd its significance. The only 
faculty of the mind that can undertake this 
mighty and supreme task is imagination. It 
is a light that springs from wdthin and sheds 
its lustre on all and transforms everything. 

Imagination is adventhrous and forward- 
looking. Unlike intellect it does not move 


in a circumscribed and circumscribing circle 
of facts. It spurns the housewife’s dreary 
and monotonous task of industriously arrang- 
ing and organizing things in a regular order 
in conformity with the laws of juxtaposition, 
proximity, and similarity. It shakes off all 
restraints and ‘freely flics’ and ‘does strange 
deeds on the clouds’. Vlt ii^ the beginning of 
poetry to abolish laws and methods of the 
rationally proceeding reason, and to plunge 
us once more into the ravishing confusion of 
fantasy, the original chaos of human .nature.’ 
By repudiating and brushing aside the life- 
diminishing and soul-dwindling Inw-s that 
curtail liberty it docs not show disregard of 
or disrespect for all law. It has simply abo- 
lished the ‘musty laws* to replace them by 
new ones necessitated by its rcg.ainod 1 berly 
and extended range. The angle of vision is 
wholly changed, the outlook is ciil irgcd. It 
has formulated its own values, its own stand- 
ards, and its own measures wliich have a 
universal validity and application and do not 
‘fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy’. 
It switches on to newer paths, sails on ‘un- 
charted seas’ and scales loftier heights, no 
that one gifted w'ith this power could say with 
a mingled feeling of surprise and siitisraction. 
‘behold, it is a new creation, ail is become 
anew*. The world has become new or is seen 
in a new way. The world may continue to 
be the siimc, yet it is not the same. Under 
the spell of its magic wand it has put on an 
ethereal dress. It is that light from w'llhin 
which spreads its light all around, illumin es 
everything and enhances the worth of even 
the most insignificant and trite objects. 

And from the soul itself must be sent 

A sweet and powerful voice, of its o^Yn 

birth 

Of all .sw’cct sounds the life and element. 

Rhythm and harmony arc deeply rooted in 
the soul : they dominate it, fill it with 
beauty and transform life into a thing of 
beauty. In consequence, man partakes of 
the beautiful, relishes it, realizes it and is 
finally saturated with it so that he moulds 
his life in conformity with its laws and 
demands. These inner harmonics and 
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symphonies arc apprehended and brought 
into activity by the Imagination. It trans- 
cends intellect and dives deep into the inner- 
most and, subtler chords of life. It covers 
vaster areas and Its sweeping reach extends 
beyond the present : it is here, there, and 
everywhere. It spreads its vast wings over 
the Entire field and sdars freely into the vast 
expanse of heaven. It has a free access 
everywhere, yet it has its own limits. It has 
an external reference. It penetrates deep 
into the nature of reality and fathoms un- 
measurable depths, yet it is not completely 
identified wilh life. This supremo task — the 
final efforts to know and to become life itself 
instead of playing round it — is the province 
of intuition. It is the soul cutting Into the 
soul. By an apparent torture it gains wisdom 
which would otherwise be denied to humanity 
as it fulls outside the domain of human 
intellect. 

Iniuiiitm 

Inluilion is the complete merging of one's 
indivicluaiily or re-absorption into and com- 
plete idcntiiicatlon wilh the transcendental 
reality or *he essence of being — reality par- 
.e:cccllc7icc, U is the altalmneut of the joy 
of harmony, the joy that ‘never was given 
save to the pure, and in their purest hour’. 
It is nnl,v when even the creative activity of 
the imagination is laid at rest and the ‘body 
almost suspended’ that the primal energy, 
when we ‘become a living soul’, enjoys a 
transcendental poise and Iraiupiillity. This 
h(-'Wcvcr is to be distinguished from placidity 
or xacuity since it has a metaphys.cal con- 
tent, the revelation of the Infinite. Besides 
ir has a psychoiogical content, the irrepressible 
craving for crossing the boundaries of limlta- 
tio?is and projecting itself forward beyond 
the present and the now in order to melt 
awa.v into eternity and icach beyond the 
Koois till space itself melts away into 
Infinity: the microcosm enlarges its dimen- 
sions and itself becomes the macrocosm. 
It is the uncorrupted original native 
force of the soul which surpasses Itself to 
realize itself. The intuitive experience is 


also poetic since pc^etry has for its material 
what is most intense and profound in human 
experience and also because poetry is the com- 
munication of the incommunicable, it is 
ultimately the only medium for the expression 
of what is i>therwisc ineffable. 

When the consciousness of ‘I am’ attains 
a certuin fulness, reaches a certain intensity, 
it brings our individual personality into touch 
with the supreme reality, whereupon flrom 
the Infinity comes, in turn, the response, 
‘1 am\ At this level our being rises above 
all distinctions of pleasure and pain into the 
ineffable bliss of supreme realization. As in 
his work-a-(lay world man is occupied with 
cndiravour to fulfil his needs, to add to his 
possessions, to increase his knowledge, so in 
his literature and art he is persistently striving 
to enlarge and enrich the content of Irs cons- 
ciousness in order to raise bis soul to higher 
and higher levels, to become more and more 
his true Self. 

Imagination jnul intuition differ from in- 
tellect only by virtue of Ihcir scope, intensity, 
and range. Ytt the difference is so profound 
that even great iiilellccls have been deluded 
into the belief that they are contradictory 
and hostile facultirs of the mind. In fact 
they do not exist in mysterious detachment 
from one onothcr. The intellect, whose 
proper doniahi is but the cataloguing, 
nian-halling, and classificalioii of facts, when 
cmuncipatcd from its blindness engendered by 
its own sclf-compiacency and cochsiireness 
as regards its conclusions, as also from its 
arid abstractions, and purified and inflamed 
by uneoiTuptcd feeling and supplemented by 
cxn onrush of spiritual emotion and quickened 
scns.bi.ity, becomes imagination. Iinagini- 
tion remov'.-s all sensuous dimness and obs- 
riirlly and by the vividness of its visions and 
impressions becomes a ‘manifestation of spiri- 
tual principle* that ‘gives outward expression 
to the harmony of personal and divine will’. 
A passion for a broader and a deeper vision 
is the genesis of imagination, freedom is its 
‘breath and spirit’ and symbolism is its root 
and fruit. It uneferlies the ‘impassioned 
meefitations’ of a Wordsworth, gives birth to 
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the ‘fine excess’ of a Kcals, and provides 
wings to the eaglc-likc flights of n Shelley. 
Free imagination ‘within no banks to stagnate 
an.! to be imprisoned’ becomes the ‘integral 
spirit of the regenerated man’. Intellect turned 
completely inward, when life is completely 
stripped of all out-going agencies, gains 
spiritual ri^^hts and becomes the organ of 
spiritual insight and grasps the highest truth. 
It is man's glorious prerogative and is con- 
ducive to his highest good. It is a dip into 
that ‘permanent serenity underlying the 
changing affections of a soul which ha.<i cither 


resolved, or has never known the strife of 
opposing elements’. It is the sublime achieve- 
ment attained by the pure heart, a fruit 
tasted only by the pure. 

O pure in heart, thou need’s! not ask of me 

What this strong music in the soul may be 

What and Wherein it doth exist. 

This light, this glofy, this fair luminous 

mist, 

This beautiful and beauty-making power? 

Joy, blameless poet! Joy, that ne’er was 

• given 

Save to the pure, and in their purest, hour. 


THE POWER OF MEDITATION 

By a. Dorothy Barrs 


Many Western people find difficulty in the 
early stags of mcdilation, so they fail to lay 
the foundation for living the spiritual life. 

Meditation is the control and use of 
thought and is divided into three parts : 
concentration, meditation, and contempla- 
tion. In the East one who attains perfect 
control is called a yogi and the method of 
attainment is known as yoga. Before starting 
on a course of mind control there arc several 
questions the novice should ask himself. 
First, what is the constitution of man ? 
Secondly, why is it necessary to attain 
control ? Thirdly, how can control be safely 
achieved by one of Western origin ? 

Through study and experience one learns 
that man is threefold, and uses three com- 
ponent parts in his evolutionary progress — 
.spirit, soul, and body, as St. Paul says. 
Spirit is the divine .spark within, and is part 
of the One Life. This divine spark mani- 
fests through the .soul which is the evolving 
life in man ; to some it is known as the 
individuality; others name it the higher mind 
which deals with all abstract qualities. The 
individuality is in itself threefold, but the 
higher mind is the only aspect which strhggl- 


ing humanity can use at this stage of its 
development. This, in turn, manifests in 
each life through the personality which is 
(X)inposed of the lower mind or concrete 
thought, the desires, and action ; this is the 
only part of himself of which the average 
man is consciously aware. 

By further study we find that in the process 
of man’s planetary evolution he is destined 
to function in other worlds or states of 
matter. This is a deep study and cannot be 
enlarged upon in a short article, but even 
a conception of this scheme of the evolution 
of life and form enlarges one’s vision and 
understanding of the purpose of life. One 
begins to I’calizc that this universe is a 
cosmos, not a chaos, that the life of man is 
a microcosm in itself. Then one sees the 
importance of the injunction of all the great 
teachers of humanity — ‘Man, know thyself— 
and thou wilt know God and the Universe’. 

In the early stages one must beware of 
confusion of thought because the variou.s 
schools of thought use different terminology. 
The student, after much study, vrill find that 
behind this terminology there is the same 
underlying truth expressed in different words 
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and sometimes shown in different aspects. 

Why is it necessary to attain contitol ? 
Until man has complete mastery over his 
personality Ifc cannot hope to use it but will 
be used by it. Man is the slave of his 
desires, and uncontrolled thought drives 
those desires into action. These three aspects 
of riiaii’s conscious fife must, therefore, be 
brought under control and man’s higher 
consciousness must be awakened to take 
command. 

To achieve this is the purpose of existence, 
and each life that, is lived brings to the soul 
an additional strength through the lessons 
learned and the experience gained. No soul 
eSn travel this vast evolutionary pathway 
and learn all the lessons involved in one 
short life. Like the prodigal son who, in a 
far country, at last arises and returns to his 
Falher's house, so the soul, at a given stage 
of its evolution, awakes and seeks to control 
the personality and to gain its co-operation 
in returning to its Father — the divine spark 
within. 

So the que.sliiig mind of humanity at first 
stumbh's ill darkness and searches for a 
method which will enable it to live in con- 
scious unity with the soul. The mind is the 
link lielween the soul and the personality ; 
so the mind must be controlled, for only with 
the steady hand of the charioteer (the soul) 
on the reins of his steeds (the mind) will he 
drive the chariot (the personality) in the 
direction he wishes to take, thus steering a 
clear course through the rocks and obstacles 
encountered. 

Wc come to our third question — Can con- 
trol be safeiy achieved ? The answer is : 
Only by the strong and pure of heart. There 
arc many me I hods of yoga practised in the 
West and most of tlunn are dangerous and 
unsuitable for the Wcsteni mind. Those 
who arc sincere in their search will find many 
books and teachers to help them on their 
wa 5 ^ but discrimination is the first quality 
to build into one’s life. Concentration is 


the holding of the mind on a particular 
object or idea and to hold at bay all thoughts 
not appertaining to the object of concentra- 
tion. This is difficult to achieve and will 
call out all the patience and perseverance of 
the student. Meditation is to brood or 
soliloquize upon a subject, a verse, an idea, 
or a problem in order to sock its larger 
meaning, until that which one meditales 
upon becomes part of one's consciousnes.s. 
One then begins to find the essence of things. 
Contemplation is a rapt absorption into that 
which is meditated upon, usually an idea of 
God, or of the spirit within. Truly has it 
been said by the world teaclu'rs, ‘1'he Path 
is sharj) as a razor edge', and ‘Straight is the 
way and narrow is the gale and few I hero bo 
that find it’. 

The practice of meditation leads to a. life 
of absorbing interest : oven in its early 
.stages, with all its set-backs and disiippoint- 
ments, there are many coinpmsations. Once 
the light of the spiritual life has booh 
glimpsed there is no going bick to the 
narrow confines of the purely niati'rial and 
worldly pleasures and ambitions. Once the 
soul has awakened to the Light there is 
always I hat inner urge to know at-one-nKut 
with the God wilhin. According to one’s 
temperament and type docs one find concen- 
tration, meditation, or conlmiplalion the 
easiest way of approach to the g*ial. In 
irality they are but three pnicesses of I he same 
method — the most ancient practice' tlial the 
world knows, and has been used by all the 
sages of the past in one form or anollur. 
Meditation is the safe and ecrlain mclhod 
which will enable man to unfold the divine 
iwtentialitles within himself, to find Ihc way, 
the truth, and the life, and to know Ihe 
Kingdom of Happiness which all humanity 
today is seeking— many by devious and 
tortuous ways. Meditation gives power to 
understand the eternal vi'iilies of ITe, to 
control all that limits the soul’s progress, to 
transmute the dross of the personality into 
the pure gold of the spirit within. 



ON THE DRAFT HINDU CODE. 

Bt Rashbehabi Mookerjee> MA., BX. 


The statement of the four judges of the 
Calcutta High Courts is a weighty, authorita- 
tive and most timely reminder that the 
passion for comprehensive codification may 
be carried much too far, and that so-callcd 
'piecemeal legislation’, which is somewhat 
of a fashionable taboo, is about the most 
appropriate form of remedial treatment suited 
to the genius of a system of law of such 
ancient lineage, historical continuity, and 
synthetic complexity of structure as the 
personal law of the Hindus. To define and 
enforce the Hindu m<irried woman's property 
and other rights in respect of the husband’s 
and the family estate to all legitimate extent ; 
to make suitable provision for maintenance 
of indigent daughters and spinsters out of 
the paternal estate ; to give statutory validity 
and precision to the liability of the paternal 
estate for the marriage expenses of a maiden 
daughter as a priority charge thereon ; to 
revise the sequence of succession by a re- 
adjustment of terms between the two gov- 
erning principles of spiritual benefit and 
propinquity of relationship in a manner more 
consistent with modem ideas ; to soften and 
liberalize certain limited features of the 
institution of marriage — these and such like 
topics are reasonabl}^ indicated as the most 
fruitful field wherein reformist legislation 
may confine its ameliorative activities for the 
present. But on the crucial question of the 
daughter’s co-heirship with the son in respect 
of the paternal estate, the learned judges 
return a decided negative. It may be just 
worth while to go into this question a little 
more closely here. 

The claim of the daughter’s co-heirship 
with the son as now urged, carries an un- 
doubted appeal to natural affection and senti- 
ment, and the reaction of the average Hindu, 
man or woman, is not ^conditioned by any 

' See Prdbuddha BhmnOa, Aagust 1945, F. 2S5. 


insensibility on their part to this aspect of 
the case. The Hindu has a soft place in his 
heart for his daughter, lip considers it his 
sacred duty to dispose of his daughter in 
marriage to her best possible advantage, and 
will strain his resources to the utmost to do 
it. Often and often he has been known to 
impoverish himself and cripple the future of 
his family in his attempt to provide a dowry 
for his daughter far beyond his means. The 
maternal uncle’s house (‘Mamar Bari*) is 
proverbially known as the second home for 
the sister’s children, and very often proves so 
In fact. The Durga Puja, the high tide of 
the spirit of Hindu Bengal, is replete with 
the beautiful symbolism of the tender rela- 
tionship that continues to subsist between 
the married daughter and her parents, and 
the mingled pathos and joy of the all too 
brief re-unions between them at long intervals 
under the old roof, the full emotional content 
of all which would be scarcely intelligible to 
a foreigner. If in these circumstances, the 
(as we believe) great majority of Hindus, 
men and women, prefer to stand by present 
law, the reason must lie deeper. The reason 
is that certain fundamental concepts or 
principles have been at work in the evolution 
of the Hindu social polity from the earliest 
times; and those concepts and the discipline 
thereby enjoined arc more or less faithfully 
reflected in the Hindu law of inheritance. 
The householder slate, that is the married 
state, has been prescribed as the highest 
norm of self-fulfilment for the great majority 
of men and women, the standard of right 
living, the fount of all social virtues, and, 
with the woman, at least, the central theme 
and the one absorbing interest of her life. 
To the woman, as the guardian spirit of the 
home, heavy responsibilities have been 
assigned, but with rich compensations in 
return, and she is sought to be sedulously 
trained by precept, example, and practice for 
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her special role from her earliest childhood. 
Marriage is the sacrament of sacraments, and 
with her marriage she renounces the gotra 
of her faihpr, and espouses that of her 
husband, 'not as a mere social convention, 
but ns the commencement of an assimilative 
process almost unique in its depth and 
vitality, and theiyceforward her life is a pro- 
gressive discipline, strenuous and sweet, for 
achieving complete self-identification with her 
husband and her husband’s family. Her affec- 
tions aqd interests undergo a decisive polarizca- 
tion, so to say, between her father’s home as 
the sphere of the most disinterested affections 
and goodwill, and her husband’s home 
as the sphere of her life’s highest good and both 
poles gain in characteristic richness and 
flavour by the necessary difference of poten- 
tial. The connubial union thus achieved is, 
in favourable cases, perhaps the most perfect 
of its kind, and even judged by the average 
result, must be pronounced to be at least as 
much a success as any other system of 
matrimony. The joint family on the patriar- 
chal model, more or less, follows as a necessary 
complement of this concept of marriage, and 
functions, or is meant to function, as a living 
cell of co-operative discipline and industry, 
the hive of collective service and good-will. 
To be sure, these concepts of marriage and 
family life are no longer in their maximum 
stale of efficacy, and have inevitably suffered 
from the battering effects of time, but they 
are still living principles of social conduct 
and well-being, and between them account 
for many of the traditional virtues and graces 
of the Hindu character, notably of Hindu 
womanhood, and some of the fundamental 
charities of Hindu social life, and there is no 
reason, therefore, why we should be in a hurry 
to scrap them. It must be frankly conceded 
that other views of marriage and family life 
are now pressing for recognition, but their 
demands are or may be fully met by the Civil 
Laws of Marriage and Succession as arc 
already in the field, or as they may be suit- 
ably amended for the purpose. These two 
systems of law, I mean the traditional 
personal law of the commimity, and the; civil 


laws enacted to accommodate its non-con- 
formist elements, may be allowed to flow in 
parallel channels, if possible with such friendly 
and fertilizing contacts as their juxtaposition 
would naturally tend to induce, but in any 
case undisturbedly and peacefully, and 
certainly without helping the one to disrupt 
and overflood the other. In the present social 
context, therefore, and w'ith the traditional 
background, it would be the height of un- 
wisdom to pit the brother and sister as rival 
claimants in the paternal inheritance, for that 
would precipitate a violent and quite un- 
called-for conflict in our family life and in 
our social economy and ideology, the total 
effect of which will be, it is justly feared, 
of a highly destructive or disintegrating 
character. It is curious to note how self- 
forgetful we have grown within quite recent 
days. Not so long ago, it used to be the 
joke in legal circles that the death of a 
Mohammedan lets in even the household 
poultry for a share in the inheritance. But 
now over-fragmentation of property appears 
to have lost ail terror for us, and we are 
eager to emulate the Mahommedan rule of 
law, while our Mahommedan brethren in their 
turn have sought to stop the rot through 
the provisions of their hard-won Wokf Act 
of 1913. The truth is, in dealing with the 
estate of inheritance, the Hindu Law makes 
a reasoned adjustment between the two 
governing principles of conservation and dis- 
tribution, and the result appears to be practi- 
cally as satisfactory as anything else in the 
same field. 

It is very doubtful if the proposed exten- 
sion of the daughter's rights would mean 
any appreciable improvement in the general 
economic position of the vroman, for what 
she will gain at one end as daughter she will 
lose at the other end as wife. On the other 
hand, there may be another side of the 
picture. For middle-class people the educa- 
tion of children is a heavy item of expense 
in the family budget, and at the present day 
these expenses have to be almost equally 
divided between tlfb son and the daughter. 
The next important item to consider, perhaps 
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the heaviest item of capital expenditure the 
family is called on to face, is the daughter’s 
marriage bill. If, in addition, the daughter 
•comes in for a share in the inheritance, the 
scales arc in danger of being unduly tipped 
against the son. It is easy to say that these 
and similar other inequalities may be left to 
be adjusted by will. But it is not so easy 
in practice. It is one thing to make a special 
provision for a daughter by will, but it is 
quite another thing to deprive her by will of 
her vested right under the ordinary law. 
Besides, the lesiainentary habit, together 
with the necessary legal service of requisite 
quality to assist and support that habit, takes 
time to grow, and is offset by certain dis- 
advanlagcs also. For one thing it entails a 
death-duty which would not be otherwise 
payable; in the next place, it almost inevit- 
ably gives a fillip to litigation. 

In speaking of a girl’s marriage expenses, 
it has to be confessed with very great regret 
that a considerable part of the expenses is 
extravagant and wasteful, and of no benefit 
whatsoever to the girl concerned. This state 
of things has got to be radically reformed, 
and an entirely fresh and liberal orientation 
should be put on the whole scheme of 
marriage expense, the primary end and ob- 
jective of which should be to give the girl 
concerned as fair a start as the circumstances 
permit. To that ciitl, except for the bride- 
groom’s personal outfit, and one or two 
customary items, the bulk of the available 


cash, now exacted under various plausibilities 
but really as a species of social ransom by 
the bridegroom’s father, ought to be strictly 
appropriated as part of the bride’s dower, to 
count as much her stridhan as her outfit of 
bridal ornaments and clothes, and should be 
applied to form the nucleus of what may be 
called her life-fund, in the shape, say, of a 
single-payment endow^ment policy, or any 
other suitable form of investment, to mature 
for payment in npprop(riate eventualities. 
Our life-offices may do a bit of real pu))lic 
service by devising suitable schemes of 
insurance for these funds to the maximum 
benefit of the girls concerned. As rcgjirds the 
expenses of entertainment, etc., at the bride- 
groom’s house, it should be a point of 
honour with the bridegroom aiul his people 
to meet them out of their own pocket. 
Such a reform need not be considered to be 
altogether visionary or unpractienl, for once 
a few leading families set the exanqdo, the 
vogue may catch on, and all parties con- 
cerned may willingly co-operate to make the 
appropriation for the bride’s benefit as gener- 
ous as the circumstances would permit. 

Finally, it is almost waste of breath lo 
repeat, as the learned judges have also done, 
that the present time is singularly in- 
opportune for controversial legislation of this 
degree of complexity and of this magnitude, 
and that all further proceedings should, at 
least, be postponed till the return of more 
seasonable conditions of political weal her. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Oim Readeus 

In the Conversations the greatness of 
holy places and the nature and duties of a 
monk’s life are clearly and inspiringiy 
brought out St. Nihal Singh’s Back- 

ward Glance at Prahuddha Bharcuta^s Fifty 
Volumes gives an illuminating account of 
what Swaini Vivekanallda did for the 
Prahuddha Bharata* Incidentally he brings 


out vividly the ideals and ideas the Swanii 
had upheld for the uplift of Indian women, 
and their importance for the reconstruction 
of national life in India. Also Sister 
Nivedita’s work of love for India through the 
Prahuddha Bharata comes in for its merited 
meed of praise. The great writers love of 
India and its culture also gleams through thtr 
pages of this brilliantly written serial...- 
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Swami Lokcswarananda draws our attention 
to the supreme and urgent necessity of the 
resuscitation of spiritual values in national 

life moni than any other thing The 

Dance-Drama of Kerala will give our readers 
an introduction to the nature of some of the 
treasures of Malayalam literature illustrating 

Hindu culture in MaHhbar In a brilliant 

essay Prof. Sharma discourses upon intellect, 
imagination, and intuition in Limitations of 
Intellect . . . . The Power of Meditation will 
be read'by sill for its clarity and simplicity of 
exposition of an abstruse subject. Mr. 
Rashbehari Mookerjee’s article, On the 
Draft Hindu Codcy gives excellent suggestions, 
born of long experience in the judicial line, 
about reform of Hindu laws, and he rightly 
pleads for a postponement, for the present at 
least, of such conti'oversial legislation. But 
Hindu men and women must wake up, 
however, and seriously consider ways and 
means to re-organize their society to meet 
successfully the challenges of modern times. 
Mr. Mukerjee's article is an excellent 
contribution in this direction. 

Wokld’.s Most Teiikiftc Missilk 

The entire world learnt with painful 
surprise the use of the new weapon of colossal 
destructive power — the atomic bomb — ‘which 
loosens the pent up forces of the universe 
equal to over 20,000 tons of TNT and 
again Svliich represents one of the greatest 
scientific advances of history’. The Japanese 
have had a taste of the ‘rain of ruin’, the like 
of which has never been seen on the earth. 
It was no cheap discovery. ‘The product of 
2,000,000,000 dollars spent in research and 
production — the greatest scientific gamble in 
history — one of the most closely guarded 
secrets of the war.’ Engines of destruction 
such as the magnetic mine, the pilotless plane, 
and the rocket bomb appear small compared 
to this latest discovery. The scientists who 
discovered it themselves may have been 
taken aback by the extent of damage caused. 
One cannot but shudder at the indiscriminate 
devastation caused to life and property. It 


is said that even when one bomb only is 
dropped accurately, it would be sufficient to 
wipe the target area off the face of the earth. 
The reports said the awful effect of the bomb 
was such as if sonic giant bulldozer had 
swept across the area. Again it was said 
that the effect was equivalent to a severe 
earthquake, and the cloud of smoke that rose 
up into the air was as high as the Everest. 

Man has overreached even Nature in his 
ability to release the evil forces of death and 
destruction. The use of the bomb has had 
its desired effect, and the w.ar has been 
brought to a speedy end. But it spells dis- 
aster to humanity and civilization. The 
war to end war has turned out to be a myth. 
The ])roinolers of peace are not at all sure 
of success in their efforts, but fear another 
war is inevitable. The next war, if and w'hen 
it does come, will, no doubt, be several times 
more ruthless and revolutionary than the one 
that has just ended. The Tunes observes that 

history, especially the history of receiil limes in which 
instrumciils of destruclion and lurinciil arc so rapidly 
multiplied, holds out no exficrtatiori that men will ever 
be deterred from war by fear alone, and, on the whole, 
that is to the cTedit of human nature. But if a secular 
/course is to l>c laid, it must be by a positive love of 
I)eocc. Bcason will tell mankind that war is lx!Comiii£:, 
with cerlttiiity, suicidal. But reason will no more avail 
than an appeal to fear, liiimanity must be able to 
caU upon the deeper convictions. 

It is only ii.atiiral that there is .anything 
but jubilation for I he atomic bomb through- 
out the civilized world. Those who thought 
it necessary to nsc the bomb cannot fail to 
foresee its future consequences which appear 
menacingly ominous. Hanson Baldwin, one 
of America’s best known military commenta- 
tors, writing in the New York Times, warned 
America that she might have to ‘reap the 
whirlwind’ sown by the atomic bomb. He 
did not mince his words when he added : 

Because our bombing' has been more effeerlive, and, 
therefore, more dcvaslating, the name of America has 
become synonymous with destruction. Now we have 
been the first to intwiduec thi.s new w’capon of un- 
predictable cffcc*ts which may bring us quick victory, 
but will sow the steeds of hate more widely than ever. 
Atomic energ>' may well lead to a bright new world 
in which man shares common brotherhood, or we may, 
beneath rockets and bombs, descend to a world of 
troglodytes. 

But will all this appeal to man’s reason 
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and higher nature, in the name of civilization, 
be a cry in the wilderness ? We do hope 
better counsels will prevail and the nations 
who were in the vanguard of civilization will 
not succumb to the temptation of out-herod- 
ing Herod. It is encouraging to find that 
most people in the West arc agreed that con- 
trol (and, if possible, prohibition) of the use 
of this ‘most terrific missile’ must be rigidly 
exercised in the interests of the whole world. 
It should not be left in the hands of any 
one or more nations. The snake has to 
swallow its own poison, as they^ay. Humanity 
must bear the burden of its own follies. There 
is no alternative but to abolish recourse to 
armament and hold in check the harnessing 
of science for the enslavement of mankind. 
Democracy, uninspired by moral standards, 
may be as dangerous to future happiness of 
the world as autocracy or oligarchy. In 
this connection we may remember Swami 
Vivekananda’s prophetic utterance : 

The whole of Wetilcrn c;ivili7.ntiuii will cniinble to 
pieces in the next iifly years if there is no spiritual 
foundation. It is hopelc.ss and perfix.'l1y useless tc» 
attempt to govern mankind with the swonl. Europe, 
the centre of the manifestation of material energy, will 
crumble into dust within fifty years, if she is not 
mindful to change her ixisition, to shift her groniul, and 
make spirituality the Imsis of her life. 

A Call to Youth 

Addressing the new graduales of the 
Madras University, the lion. Mr. Justice 
K. P. Lakshmana Rao stressed the need of 
cherishing ‘the normal and accustomed values 
of life’ even in the midst of their carcers and 
vocations. At the same lime he warned 
them not to be led astray by tempting 
political or social doctrines that arc perni- 
cious to individual and national well-being. 
He said ; 

The world you are going to enter is one which has 
been transformed beyond all recognition by World 
War II . . . In this new world you will find great 
concern for the common man — his rights and duties, 
pains and pleasures. Hiere will be idealists planning 
for Utopias under various labels of political thought. 
But one thing you will not find, even as the young 
men after the last Great War did not find, and that is 
'the normal and accustomed values of life’. In their 
ptaee you uM tind tmdV'tm laughed at, cynifism 
practieed as a fine art, and ndtrwism greatly discounted. 


Yet, in spile of all these, or rather, in the face of all 
these, yours is not to despair; for, JuU^ldooded enthur 
stasm, great idealiitm, and determined courage axe all 
the peculiar possessions of youth. (Italics ours.) 
{Hindu) 

Not only the graduates of the Madras 
University but the youth of the whole 
country cannot but feel deeply indebted to 
the Justice for his inspiring and instruc- 
tive address. Our young men and women 
of colleges and schools will do well to 
specially bear in mind his stimulating and 
incomparable wordsii of advice, ekhbrting 
them to cultivate good manners. 

A high education without good tastes and good 
manners is a contradiction in terms. The ability to sec 
the other man’s point of view, the absence of iiitelleclual 
arrogance, tho thirst for knowledge for its own sake, 
the attitude towards others that could never be con- 
strued as offensive in words, gestures, or deeds; all 
these lire c|imlitics of a truly cultured mind. 

The purpose of education is ‘man making’ 
and ‘character building' — tis Swami Viveka- 
iiaiula put it. The test of true character lies 
not ill great performances but in the most 
common actions in day-to-day life. The 
IcMirned Judge Lold his young hearers that 
character 

means iiotliiiig more lliaii a fuilh in the higher moral 
values; a faith that iiceiJs courage to support it at 
limes of tcniplatioii and trial. 

What is needed is faith in oneself, an active; 
faith in the spiritual destiny of man, in the 
potential diviiiity of the soul. It is through 
such a living coiiviclioii of h(‘art that sclficss 
service and sacrifice are possible. Mr. 
Laksliinuna Kao did well in drawing the 
attention of the educated youth lo this 
aspect of social service. 

Ours is a country in which have lived suiiils uii<l 
.sages who have all taught the gos|K’l of sw-lflessncss ami 
social .service. I would, therefore, ask you to follow 
tho ideal of sevice and sacrifice in whatever walks of 
life you find yourselves plained ... I cannot do belter 
than invoke the sacred payings of the Lord in the 
Bhagavad Gita to serve as your ideal : Treating alike 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, success and defeat — 
prepare for the battle; thus wiU thou not incur sin*. 
'Tliy coucem is willi action alone, never with its fruits. 
So let not the fruits of action be thy motive, nor be 
thou attached to inaction.’ (II. S8, 47) 

It was very appropriate that the distin- 
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guished speaker specially drew the attention 
of the lady graduates that they were best 
fitted to bring wisdom and happiness to the 
country by their innate qualities of gentle- 
ness, patience, and persuasiveness. He com- 
plimented them on their being the safe 
custodians of the future destiny of the 
coming generationi^ of* men and women. We 
hope our young men and women who leave 
the universities year after year will not fail 
to live up to the ethical and spiritual ideals 
of the jnotherland. 

‘WoKLn Pkack' Convfxtion 

A ‘World Peace' Convention, organized by 
the Vedanta Society (Ilaniakrishna Mis- 
sion), was held in London in the middle of 
August last. 

Mr. Sorensen, M.P., avIio pn\<iidc<l, said : India 
always sUmkI af|[aiiisL Fascism and Imperialism which 
brought about this war. Loaders of Indian movement 
were the greatest living pacifists of our time*. 

Swami Avyaklaiiunda. founder and president of tlie 
Vedanta Society, said : ‘Problems of post-war world 
were more com[ilex than those faced during the war’. 

Mr. Roy Walker of Peace Pletlge Union urgtMl that 
the use of atom bombs should be outlawed, lie des- 
cribed Mr. Gandhi as the ’greatest living pncifisl of 
<iur time’. 

Mr. Arthur Jackiiian of the World (^ngre.s.s of 
Faiths said : ‘Not only atom bomb but war should 
be outlawed for all Lime. A genuine paciGsL was a 
greater hero than a general . . .’ — A.P./. 

Peace is generally the last casualty ia a 
war. There (?an be no ri'al peace unless 
nations honestly desire it and sincerely Lrj' 
for it. Otherwise the so-called peace will 
lurn out to be an interval between two wars 
(luring which both the victor and vanquished 
prepare themselves for a greater trial of 
strength. The end of hostilities docs not 
necessarily bring in peace, as many of us 
think. At best, it indicates victory for one 
and defeat for another. Yet it is the 
common practice, at the end of war, for 
politicians and military leaders to be profuse 
in their assurances to the peoples that peace 
has been won and that the utmost will be 
done to usher in a new world order. Political 
leaders generally act as the mouthpiece of 
the nation to which they belong. Their 


policies abroad arc often directed to serve the 
interests of their own people at home. It is 
seldom the case that a whole nation is 
plunged into suffering on account of the 
selfish motives of a few individuals whom the 
nation has chosen as its representatives. 
Thus faseistic people have fascists as leaders, 
an imperialistic nation has imperialists as 
leaders, and democratic people have demo- 
cratic leaders. Unless the powerfully armed 
nations renounce their lust for conquest and 
exploitation of other nations, wars are in- 
evitable. The people as a whole or at least 
a great majority of them can exercise a res- 
training infliienee on their leaders and make 
them (rhange their ways for the better. 

The speakers at the peace convention wcrt 
unanimous in their opinion that humanity 
has to abjure war and violence in order to 
live in peace. But as things are, the plea 
for disarmament seems to fall on deaf 
ears. *We must never be caught out 
again decLwd a high military officer, 'the 
development of lhcs(» defence weapons is a 
key to our future ... I am trying to make 
this thing (atom bomb) so terrible in all its 
aspects that there will not be any more 
war.’ Real disarmament cannot come so long 
as even a single nation chooses to remain 
armed. The British playwright, A.A. Milne, 
said, 

War will pcnw when slalesmcn are intelligent 
ciioUn'h to realize wlint the man in the street has known 
for a long timi* — ^llial it is ii wirked game anil a foors 
game. 

Every statesman professes to be a champion 
of peace and liberty. But, in the field of 
action, most of them mean to ‘hold their 
own’ and arc unwilling to ‘liquidate’ imperial- 
ism in the colonies and dependencies. The 
key to world peace lies in allowing each 
nation, big or small, coloured or white, un- 
fettered liberty and national self-government. 
India and China have shown the way to 
permanent peace based on a spiritual civili- 
zation. There is no doubt that the war- 
worn nations will turn to India, once again, 
for the spiritual tinction that heals the 
lacerated soul of man. 
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Greatness of Indian Music 

Dr. Leopold Stokowski, one of America’s 
most famous conductors, has paid tribute of 
great praise to Indian music in recording his 
impressions of the characteristics of the music 
of India. He travelled widely in Imlia with 
a view to studying Indian music at first hand. 
He says this first-hand experience convinced 
him ‘Indian music is far more compfex and 
important to world culture’ than was sug- 
gested by some of the books written on the 
subject. He is a great admirer of Indian 
music and has visited India twice. He 
observed : 

In India I had the impression of several music?al 
cultures blended into one. i*he rhythmic luisis of Indian 
music is of great importance, the grouping of rli3*tliinic 
design lying back of the more prominent melodic fealures 
of the music. 

One of the great characteristics <if the music of India 
to my mind is its flexibility and freedom. While giving 
due consideration lo troililions stemming from the past 
Indian music is free and improvised so that all powers 
of imagination in the musician are brought into play. 
In this way, the music of India is always creative, never 
a mere reproduction of what is,wriitx«ii or played, ns 
sometimes happens with the music of Wc.sterii countries. 
I was struck with the sensitive manner in which various 
kinds of music are made, the expression of the mood at 
certain times of day or night, or certain seasons of the 
year. 

Even more striking is the way that every a.siiect of 
the music of India is intimately related to every aspect 
pf the life and religious beliefs and cosmic con<*eptioii 
of the people of liitlia. 1 felt that Indian music was 
never separate from Indian life, but closely interwoven 
with all the thoughts an<l feelings of the people of India. 
In some Wesleni countries music is regarded os an art, 
separate and abstract from life. Tliis is never so in 
India where music and all tlie arts and every phase of 
life are unified and illumine each other, forming part 


of one great conception of universality of life and 
existence. (Bombay Chronicle Weekly) 

Music has tremendous influence over 
human mind and brings it into concentration. 
That is how music plays an iifiportant part 
in the religious life of India. Devotional 
songs, in addition to their excellence in form 
and technique, serve as the means of divine 
communion. Western music is superb, no 
doubt, in its perfection of harmony. But, 
as Dr. Stokowski says, their musical art is 
artificial, and unrelated to life and Nature. 
Ancient Indian music has undergone much 
change owing to Islamic influences. And 
modern theatrical music in India, though 
{Hipular, is very different from classical music. 
The latter is becoming less and less common 
as it is more complicated and needs a greater 
amount of concentration. There have been 
musician-saints like llanuiprasnd, Thyagaraja, 
Mira Bai, and Andal w'ho attained lo 
the highest spiritual illumination through 
one-pointed devotion to the Lord expressed 
in their songs. In India the spiritual signi- 
ficance of music has always been emphasized, 
though its entertainment value has not been 
minimized. It is no wonder that this master 
of Western music has felt it necessary to 
sugg(\st that ‘each part of India and each 
national group will keep its own music pure 
and unmixed’. Perhaps he did not fail to 
notice, in India, the usual tendency to imitate 
alien methods. We hope Indian musicians 
will stand on their own bottom and vindicate 
the greatness of Indian music. 
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THE MIND OF MAHATMA GANDHI. Com- 
PILED iiT R. K. PiiABiiu AND IT. R. Rao. Published 
by the Oxford University Press, Caldutta. Pp. xii+191. 
Price Rs. 3. 

The Eiiglish-reucliiig public in India and abroad are 
more or less conversant with the well-known writings 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Rut his writings and speeches 
are found scattered over a number of years and in 
several diffexent liooks and poriodicals. The compilers 
of the volunie under revit.- deserve warm congratula- 
tions from one and all for their successful efforta in 


leaning the best and most valuable out of Gandhiji’s 
works. When one thinks of the immensity of what he 
has spoken adtl written in the cour.se of the past half a 
century, one cannot but admire the rare and laliour 
devot^ to this compilation. In the preface we are 
told how *a plan of a dozen volumes was drawn up, 
embodying Gaiidhiji's tlioughts on such subjects as 
truth, non-violence, satyagraha, . . .’ etc. But owing 
to certain circumstances it was possible for the com- 
pilers to bring out only the present volume— un- 
doubtedly the most outstanding one— *oontaming the 
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gist of his thoughts’ on these varied subjects. The 
Rubject-matter is dealt with under as many as thirty- 
five separate topical headings. Every one of these se^ 
tions is replete with relevant extracts of profound signi- 
ficance. Gandhij^’s impassioned utterances srnd inimit^ 
able expreraidn of views on "Flic gospel of trutli*, ’The 
gospel of non-violenee*, ’Tlie gospel of love', 'The gospel 
of fearle.s.<niess’, and ’India’s Mission’ are worth repeated 
perusal. TIis insistence on adherence to truth is some^ 
thing rarely to be met witf^ among political leaders and 
patriots* anywhere in 1:hc world : Ijct hundreds like 
me perish, but let truth prevail. TiCt us not reduce the 
standanl of truth even by a hair’s breaflth for judging 
erring mortals like myself.* It is •'ommoii knowleclge 
that Gandhi ji has aiccepted non-violence as the last 
article of Jiis creed. But iinfortminlcly some of hw 
utterances in this connection have been misunderstood, 
and he is often misrepresented as a visionary who ad- 
vocates the iiractice of such a futile and inipos.«iblft ideal 
as non-violcnci*. Gandhi ii makes it quite clear that non- 
violcncre is not meant for all and sundry. ‘I wouhl 
risk violence a thousand times rather thon emascular 
lion of a w’hole race.’ ‘I do not say ”e,schew violcn<^ 
in your dealing with robbers or thieves or with nations 
that may invade Indio”.* ’My non-violence docs not 
admit of running away from danger and leaving dear 
ones unpmtcctcd.’ ‘Let me repent for the thousandth 
lime that non-violence is of the strongest, not of thej 
weak.* Tf one has not the ennrage. T want him to 
cultivate the art of killing and being Irillcri, rather than 
in a eowirdly manner flee from dant r.* 

Thoimh Gandhiii’s name is intimatelv <*onnceted with 
Ihc 7 V)litiral life of the Indian pcfjple, he is very differ- 
ent from and far greater than a mere ’professional’ 
politician. He loves India, nay, the whole wwld, from 
spiritual stnrulpoint. As Sir S. Ttadhakrishnnn has 
id in his brilliant forewonl (to this book), Gandhiji’ji 
life iind savings 1»pap ehsouMit te.«limoriv *lo the values 
for which this eounlrv findia) has stood for ages, . . . 
values which are neither national nor iiitcriiEtional but 
nniversar. Graidhiji has not faile<.l to draw tbe atten- 
tion of Indians and non-Indians In the spiritual siemi- 
ficance of India's mission. ITis resistance to Western 
civtli/alion is only to ’its imhVriininatc and thoughtless 
imitation’ and not to any ’pnifitable assimilation’. Some 
of the other subjects pr«*acnted in this volume are; 
'■nine of prayer, temnics, idolatry, signifiepnee of fasting, 
Uinitiiv bwhmarharjfa, and women. The last section, 
via. ohftcr dicta, contains sli<»rt exlrai'ls on diverse 
minor topics such ns diet, edueatum. self-purificxitioii, 
ntid imtnuchability. It is a .siiiK'rb eollcelion and offers 
undfum in parvo. A clo.se fM^rusal of these choice 
writings of Gnndhiii will help to remove the many mis- 
cxincppiions about tbe soundiie.ss and prneticnlity of mast 
of hi.s views. Yf't, many a n*ader niay find, in the.se 
^Tilings, much that lie cannot accept or substTibc to. 
Tliis is but nntiiral. as Gandhi ji’s views and wavs of 
nkiiig and acting have Ix^en the target of intelligent 
<'rilicism from responsible quarters. However, even tho.se 
who honc.slly differ from Gaiidhiji in many rcspecta 
cannot minimize tlie worth of this delightful puhlica- 
•lon. The general conception of the book is splendid 
:nid the arrangement of matter excellent. Mahctma 
‘xandhi is essentially a friend of the poor and illiterate 
nasKs for whose amelioration his life and work are 
'ledicated. The 'mind* of Gandhiji, portrayed in these 
Images, reveals a great intellect and a greater heart. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, KECREATION, AND 
HEALTH EDUCATION FOR INDL\. By C. C. 
Abbaha&i and Otuers. Published by the Y. M. C. A. 
College of Physical Education, Saidapet, Madras. 
Pp. 3J^. 

The importance of physical and health education 
can hardly be over-emphasized in our country. In 
Enf^and and America, boys and girls take considerable 
interest in physical exercises and games. Bui, in India, 
till recently one noticed a general apathy, botli among 
the young and the old, to active outdoor exercises. It 
was deplorable to find our young men weak and 
languid, occupied moro with their studies, while th^ 
of oilier countries were, as a rule, strong and well built. 
The Y. M. C. A. College of PhysM!nl Eflucation, 
Madras— one of the few lt!£<rmg institutions offering a 
well planned course of training in athletics — has pub- 
lished this authentic and compiehcn.sivc guide to the 
right type of physical training and health education 
with a view to popularizing these in thi.4 country. 

It is divided into two ports : (1 ) Physicrl Educa- 

tion and Rcc'reation, (2) Health Pkliication. In the 
first part, after a brief introduction and lii.storical 
survey, the present po.sition of physical education in 
the different educational instiliitioiis ns well as in the 
urban and rural areiui is clearly described. A well 
thought-out scheme for the iiilrodiiction of physical 
eduralion and rei'reatiou consonant with the social and 
national trends of India. Health education is another 
desideratum in our country. In the second pert, a 
brfef lUTOunt is given of the course of health education, 
as organized by the Y. M. C. A. College. Though this 
course directly concerns a small numlicr of men and 
women who become stiidcnt.s of the College, the pro- 
cedure is worth emulation by other in.slilufiotis. The 
carefully drawn up ‘Parlicipslive syllnbu in hcallb edu- 
cation for schools* will prove of immense help to thn.se 
w-ho arc interested hi organizing herJth education acti- 
vities for schoolboys and .schoolgirls in a systematic way. 
The ciueslioii of training lenders in physical education .m*! 
teachers in health cibication, and the problems of ad- 
ministration in cither field of activity are briefly dis- 
cussed. 

Accxirding to the authors of this publication, though 
India has a rich heritage of physical education and 
recreation, sho has not nui«le projHT use of the same for 
nation building purpose.s. as it i.s done in Englr.nd, 
America, and Ru.s.«ia. Tliis is only too true. They 
attribute this to a. iiiimlM'r of cnib'es such ns 'the asfy;|ir 
pliilosophy of lifij*. ’initioiinl iiK-rlin*, ‘nature and type 
of prc.scnt-day cdiicutiori*, and 'slowness on the part of 
the Stato* and etbicalioiiists to recognize the value df 
physique ami health. But one fails to understand how 
the ascetic philosophy of life can come in the way of 
physical education and health improvement. ?.forcover, 
know how fer it is correct to generalize that 
Indui follows an *as(?etic’ pliilosophy of life. Elsewhere, 
the authors oliserve : ‘A careful study of Indian cul- 
ture reveals that, for many centuries, the people of 
India from the Vedic era lived a life in which adequate 
physical growth and development were the normal outr 
comes of a natural life..’ In ancient India, ‘wrestling 
w'88 a great national sport’ iiiid rhythmic dances were 
very common. Indian kings and nobles eiicoureged 
physical culture and amply rewarded feats of physical 
prowess. It is wrong to say that ’the traditional 
Indian attitude to life is one of negation'. In the days 
of Bjl™* and Krishna, when guns and bombs were un- 
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known, physical Blrcn{>lh »nrl skill were the best means 
of fighting on aggressor. 

In the upanwhads, wc find fsissagt's evhorling the 
spiritual aspirant to be ^strong, bmve, and of firm deter- 
mination’, for, *fhe atvutn cannol uUiiined by one 
w'ho is weak in body’. Thougli tlie ideals of life were 
renunciation and Gofl-rcalization, the greatest emphasis 
was laid on the necessity and imtxirlancc of ixisscssing 
a strong, healthy constitution wilhoul whicli self-control 
and concent ration of mind w'crc nol po«-Nihlc. .If, today, 
we find most Indians weak and unhealthy, the chief 
reasons are Iw'k of sufficient nutrition and ignorance of 
the Jaws of public heallli. As the authors of this 
brotrhure rightly say, the problems of physical cflucalioii 
and health c'ducution are clost:ly rcluletl to and largely 
dependent on the economic status and the staiidarrl of 
living of the masses. The solution of these problems, 
in II dependent (»unlry like Imlia, is nol as easy us it 
may appear. 

JOHN WOOLMAN, (JHAlvER. «y Janet Whitney. 
PuMvthed by George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., IS‘3, High 
Ildbom, London. U’.C. !• Pp. 4 -iL Price iiU, 

In the Sahara of tl>c harl.viri*' and savic'c viohmee of 
(’lirlsti.an races, the Qn.dicrs and a few oIIht >Ti*ts‘ like 
them have trii*'! t»» stmut for God. liv.tli. and noa- 
violcnec like rcfresiiing ocscs. Tlse life of Jolni Wixd- 
inan. Quaker, is a very illunrinilMig voluino showing Itie 
|)art that such lives have pl'ixcd in the actual clirhliani- 
zalion of the naturally violont and suvaift* while raos. 
’Fliis prtK-ess of Imrnairafation has been a very yh»w one. 
and the terrible wars in Ihe WV«1 arc a** imIkri’Jion t.lmt 
in spile of the venew of civiI'/jilio!i. the races of the 
Western world lire at liolton* rcallv savu'/c ;;iid barbaric. 
The glimpses of the Iroidiiiciil of the Ncgnics and Red 
Indians of AnuTa*ii which the whiles have meted mil 
to them show Iiow yn'al is Ihe incrl fur the sprcai! of 
true religion among the mm'h 1I:.'«1 (Mirislimi nations. 
TTow we wish the Ghrislian Missionary SiM'iclic'! Wfiiild 
follow the motto, ‘rhysi<-iaii. heal Ihysclf’ and s|H*nd 
their muiiey and energy in truly reilaimiiig the warlike 
whites to the noble path of Inilli and non-violence, 
instead of lU'ting as picneers for the rc-iiitroduetion of 
the savageries of AVeslein civilization into the Kaslern 
world. Not that we would not welcome tnie mis.'sioiiaries 
of Goil to come to Ihe East and .scr\e I heir fellow men, 
but the iietrd in the NYcst seems lo u.^ lo be nuieli 
greater. 

Ifow Irue e\eM to Mils clay .'ire I he words of Uiis ; 5 re:!l 
Quaker . 

‘Man is Ixirii lo ialanir, and c\\fK'!ienr‘c abundanlly 
.showcdli that it is for our good : but whore the iK>wcrfuI 
lay the burden on the inferior nithoul sifi'ordiiig ;i 
Christian ediioaLiun and Miilable opixirliinil.v of iinjirov- 
ing the mind, and a treatment which wc, in their case, 
should approve, that they themselves may live at ease 
and fare sumptuously and lay up rielies for their pros- 
IJerily, this. ..I doubt nol, is soipcliines I lie effect of a 
jiervcrted miji<l ; for wliile the life (if oin- is made griev- 


ous by the rigour of another it entails misery on, both.’ 
(p. 129.) 

John W'ooliiiaii believed firmly in divine providence. 
He says: ‘ITow deeply soever men are involve*! in the 
most exrjiiisite diflieiilLies. sincerity of heart and upright 
walking before God. freely suhinittiiig to His provideuct?. 
is the most sure remedy, lie only is ohlc to relieve not 
only persons but nations in their greatest ealamitics.' 
Again. T find that to be a fool as lo worldly wisdom 
and to eomniit my cause tp God. not fearing to, offend 
men who take offeniv at the siinjilieity of the Inith, Ls 
the only way to remain uiitnoveil at the .senliiiicnls of 
others’. 

He hatetl opprc>ssitm lUifl injustice. Tie says : 

‘llioiigh through gradual proemliiigs in iinrighlcoiis- 
iies.s, dimness hath come over many minds, yet the 
natiiro of things i.s not allenxl. Long oppivssion hath 
not inaile Oppression consistent with Bn>thcrl.v I^ve, nor 
length of time throiiyh several ages made raeompense 
to l!ie fiosterilv of those injured Slrimgers.’ 

One ri^es fmni a |)erusa1 of this lN)ok with an ennobled 
fettling and a de«?per faith in the |K*rfce1ibi1ity of 
hiiniiinity. 
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RAMAKRISIINA MISSION SIILSKUMANCAL 
PRA’riSIlTUAN, CAI.CI)1TA 

Report von 1043-44 

Tlie Report of the Rainakrishiui Mission SiiiAliunuui^ul 
I’ratishtliaii, Calm I la, for the years 1943 said 1044 fpves 
an aiHMiunt of tin; aims hinl oiijocls, aetivilies and 
iiiioneiul ^silioii of the instiLutiun during: the yeiu-s 
iuiidep review. Sinre its iiireptioii in July I03‘j/ this 
maternity liospilid ami child welfar(^ of the 

Ratiiakrislina Mission has f(ruwn in exLeiit ami cnicicncy, 
and bcc'oinc most popular in tlic city. It is the oui- 
oome of a healthy and iiilcHiMvnt a()plicalion of modern 
Western ideas and methods of inalernity and child can^ 
to Indian comlilions. I'lie main (Jjjc<‘Ls tif the insliliition 
are to remler aideiiatal, natal, and ixi^l-iiiital care, to 
educate the public in these, and to train mi(h\ives and 
workers for earryin;; out tlic.se. 

The activities of the inslihilion fall under the 
followiiif; heads : 

Antenalal Care ; The most iiuporlunl. feature of the 
institulioii is the rendering of aiiti-palal can: l<i cxptxdant 
mothers and thus r<'du(*c malei'iiul and infantile mortality 
to t*i raiiiimiim. Mothers were instniclions in the 

hygiene of pn'giiancy, diet, and preparation for coiiniic- 
meiit, throu,^;h lectures. ])ainplitct.s, and individual advice. 
In 1943, the total iiuiiibiT of new ca*os at the oiiNkior 
wjis •!2,S74 and the total of Ix'ds daily oc<‘upied in the 
indoor was 1,7521. For 1944, the tigUKs were respectively 
3,094 and ^,084. The iiniid>er of ;iidniidal ami friendly 
liunie-visits made by the lieulLh si-^iitor was in 

1943 ami 1.273 in i9U*, 172 and 20S antenatal ea.ses 
wore admit led to the indoor dc|tartnieiil. during 1913 
ami 1944 resja'clively. 

//ojTjnVa/ CtmfinemniL : There were 73 perniancid 
lieds in the Imspilal daring the >ears under review. 
Of these 21 were free and 4 partly fri'e lad.*:. Hie 
l«ital number of deliveries was in 1913 amid *2,295) 

ill 1944. 13,141 molhers and Jl.(’.30 babies were Imiked 

after in the iiospilul during 1943; 19,107 mothers and 
14,942 babies were looked sdler liuring 1914. The hospital 
aecomniodatcd 999 free |)alieiils during 19t3 ami 897 
free eases during 1044. Maternal death-rate was 0.73% 
in 1943 and 0.22% in 1944. Infantile death-rate w;n^ 
9.3% ill 104.S ami 3.;!% in 1944. 

Treatmenl of GyiiaevoUujiral Case.'fi The total 
niimlMT of new eases at I he oultloor wa.s 39S in 1943 
and 941 in 1944. The total of lic.l.s daily o<-eupi«l in 
Ihc indoor was 921 in 1943 and 1,323 in 1944. Of llic 
92 ui-puLienLs suhnitied in 1943, all were di.sehtirge«l 
curctl except one. In 1944, the niindier of in-pat icnt.s 
was 130 nil of whom were discharged cured except, two. 

Trairufitf of Midirheit : Tlie. insliliilion trains mid- 
wives (for Senior and Junior Midwifery Cerlifi<’ales 
under the Bengal Nursing Council) providing them with 
lioard iMid lodging. This Training SeluMiI wliicJi iiad 
to remain closed for want of a qualifled Matron till 
October 1944, has been reoiiened since November 1944. 
it has been recognised by tlie Bengal Nursing Council 
us a Training School for Senior itml Junior midwives. 
During the period the Training S(4iool n^mained closed, 
the institution, however, trained a iiiinibcr of dais. 
Home Confinement: Owing to certain difficulties 


creatfxl by war-time emergeney, tlie M<-livilies of tlu? 
institution in eonncA-tioii with iloniiciliary matcRiity 
.service wen? temijorarily .suspended. Even then some 
rcgiiiU‘rc*il cii.se.'« were safely cuiifinod in their liomes. 

Post-natal Cure : Another aelivily of the institution 
is to render post-natal care to new-horn infants ami 
follow llieiii up for at kvpd a couple of years. This is 
done? on a limited .scale by regular cxaiiiiiiation of' 
infants and toddlers hroiigiil to the wcekl.\‘ c‘]inie.s of 
the iii.slitiilion. and aho through periodic: home, -visits 
by the health visitor. Tlie inntliers are inst meted about 
propcT feeding, rest, habit training and so-forth. The 
total altendniiec at the [lost-nutal clinic during the tw'o 
years under review was 73S and 1.140 respectively. 
Ihe health visitor made 907 and 2,492 home-visits for 
flu: tollow-np *,f childiv!) iSurlnr; the two years 
rt\spectively. 

Distress Pelief : During the years uinler rcjjort, tlie 
SliishiimangaJ Fralislillian look part in di.slrr.ss relief 
mirk organiwyl by the Rainakrlshiia Mis.sioij. Rice was 
dMlnbulcd lo liiindrnls of dislres.seil families, and 
blankets wcrili Rs. l.o.7l!- were dlshibiitiil 
fle.servjiig paliciils of the iiistiiiition 


among 


RAMAKBISHNA MTSf^lON DOME OF SERVICE 
BENARES 

Report tor IDD 

We present below a short sunnnary of the aelivilies 
of the Raiiiukri.dmn Mission Home of Service, Benares, 
during Ihc yenr 1944. The Home, started in 1900, has 
isnnpieted the forty-fourth .war of its useful career. 

fmlitoi Work: The Indoor (teneral llospitoil con- 
tains 113 Ih'cI.s and lakes care of [Msir and heliilos-s 
siiir«TCT.«. The lolal niirnhcr of ea.scs aflinitted during 
ihe year was *2.931. Of these 1.43.3 w'ere eiired, 260 
were relieved, lit) were di.sc4iarged otherwise, 119 died, 
and 132 pcriainwl under Irealmeiit al llie end of the 
\ear. The daily average of cilscs was 9,7. The total 
nunilier of .surgical eas(\s in the Iiidnor Hospital was 
2S3. of wliieli 223 \veri» major cases. IGii ea.se.s were 
qik-kcd up and broiiglil from Ihe road'.sido and ghats. 

'I'hc Refuge for agvil and invalid men aceoiumoflated 
2.7 iiicii of whom oiil,\ 3 could he kepi permanently 
for want of funds, 'riie Refuge for women ae(*oin- 
liioflaled 19 inmates during the yi'ar. 11 paralytic eases 
were trealed under tlie trust fund created 8|iceially for 
the piirpn.se. Under the Dliarmayliala Fuml 227 men 
and women were given food and shelter. 

Outdoor Work: The total number of now eases 

treated at Ihe outdoor di.s])onsarirs was 84,698, and 
the total number of reiientcfl eases wns 2.99.228. The 
<laily average attendanre was 797. The total number 
of .surgical cast's wns 1.198. Outdoor help in cash and 
kind w'ns given to 17S hclploss men and women of 
re.'ipt.vtuble families. Speelid uml occiLsinnal relief in 
the simple of books fur Mliitleiits and food for stranded 
travellers was given lo SI 9 persons. Owing to the 
abnormal situation in Bengal, a large numlier of desti- 
tutes migrated to Benares. To help as many of these 
eviu'uces as iiossible distress relief w(<rk was organized 
during llie year, on n niqd^rate scale, by way of distri- 
butiq^i of medicines, diet, riotl), and rice. 

Finance ; The total receipts for the year were 
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Rs. ii8,121-1-'M and total expenditure Bs. 57,158-1-6. 
The Ineomo and Expenditure Statement for the year 
fihows an excess of expenditure of Rs. 1,015-3-10 over 
income. 

Immediale NectU: (1) A great many of the 100 
beds, bolh in the Indoor Hospital and the Invalids’ 
ilomcs, arc not endowed. The cost of endowing a bed 
for the Surgicri Ward is Rs. 4,500|-, for the General 
Ward Rs. 3,500|-, and for Invalids’ Homes Rs. 3,000|-. 
(2) Bedding md clodiing. (3) Rs. 25.000|- for a 
separate block for the Outdoor Dispensary. (4) 
Rs. 90,000|- for a Septic Surgical Ward. (5) Fundi 
for general expenditure which has risen verj' high in 
these days of stress and strain. 

Contributions for the Home of Scr\’ice may be sent 
to Hony. Asst. Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Home 
of Service, Luxu, Benares. 

RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, TRICHUR 
Report for 1944 

The report of the Knir.akrishna Ashrcinn, Vilar.g.ins, 
Trichur (Cochin), for 1944, presenta a short account 
of the activities of the institution during the year. 
The activities fall under the following heads: 

Vidyamandtr : Ttic .strength of the school (int'luiing 
high school, lower .secondary, and primary departments) 
during the academic year was 522 of which the number 
of Imys was 316 and the number of girls 206. There 
were 181 backward-class and 72 depressed-class 
pupils. One more division was opened in Form I. 
Besides u.sual routine work, the pupils took part in 
games and literary unions, and conducted a manuscript 
magazine. Tlic co-operative society of the school, run 
by tiic boys and girls irrc.s])ective of caste, bought and 
sold school requisites and thus gave the boys pracrtical 
training in co-operative businc.ss. In addition, handi- 
crafts like spinning and needle work,' and such arta ns 
music and dancing arc also taught in Uie school. 

Industrial School: ’J'hc Industrial School, which was 
shifted to its own separate building, had nine looms 
and produced 1,503 yds. of cloth. It provides training 
in weaving. 

Gtimtcul and Matrimandir: Of the 25 inmates who 
resided in tlitve homes, i3 were boys and 12 were girls, 
19 pupils were maintained free. There w'cre 12 Harijan 
pupils. The inmates were trained up in self-help and 
household work. They look jairt in ilaily worship and 
attended .scriptural classes. 

Rdigionn : Regular weekly Higious classes were 
held in the Trichur Central Jail for Hindu prisoners. 
Religious classes were ..Iso held for the workers, and 
pupils recited the Gita daily. Anniversary celebrations 
were duly held, and lectures and hhajan were organized. 

Library : A separate building for a library was 
erected during the year under review, at Punkunnom 
(Trichur) with tlie help of a charily endowment. 

PhUanth'^opic ; The followisg items of relief and 


service continued to be done as in the previous year: 
Distribution of cloth, medicine, and cash : bouse 
thatching and roofing; daily noon-feeding of llartjan 
pupils ; free milk distribution to school and village 
children. 

Presetit Needs : The following are some of the urgent 
needs of the institution, and the amount of money 
required is noted for each item: (1) Additional block 
for school, Rs. 4,000|-. (!4^ Completion of dispensary 
building, Rs. 4,000|-. (3) New buildings for Matri- 

iiiandir, Rs. 12,0(X)|-. (4) Dormitory for boys, 

Rs. ]2,000|-. (5) Roofing of and other improvements 
to Industrial School, Rs. 2,500|-. (0) Extension of 

kitchen block, Rs. 8,000|-. ^ 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASIIRAMA, 
BRINDABAN 

Report for 1944 

The activities of the Ramakrishna Mission Seva- 
ahrama, Brindaban (Muttra), during tlie year 1944, 
were os follows (according to the thirly-ninth annual 
report of the institution): 

Indoor Work : There are 55 beds in the indoor 
hospital. The total number of cases adniiltcd was 
1,453, of which 1,301 were cured and disc4iargcd, 78 
Were di.seharged otherwise, 87 died, and 51 remained 
under treatment at the end of the year. The total 
number of surgical eases (including ’eye’) was 2,552, 
of which 348 wens major operations. An imluor eye 
department, started in 1943, has proved of immense 
help to those suffering from eye diseases, several of 
whom come from far off plac^es. 

Outdoor Work : The outdoor dispensary treated, 
during the year, 24,327 new cases and 46,226 repeated 
cases. The average daily attendance (new and old) 
was 194. There W'ere 753 surgical eases in all. MonLlily 
and wcasionol relief was given to 63 persons, in cash 
or kind. Clothes and blankets were supplied free In 
the needy. 

Some of the immediate needs of the Scvashraina 
are: (1) The estimated cost of rebuilding the female 
w^rd of the indoor ]io.spitaI, together willi c(|uipinents. 
is Rs. 25.(M)0; (2) the endowment of at JciusL 15 l)cds 
at a cost of Rs. 75,000 (Rs. 5,060 for one l)cd) is a 
great necessity; (3) a .sum of Rs. 15.000 is reejuind 
for providing sufficient accommodation for the workers 
and 11 unites; (4) the selling up of a laboratory and 
an X-ray apparatus w'ill cost a sum of Rs. 25,090. 
VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO 
The program of work of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California, San Franri.sco, for the month of 
June 1945, shows that the Swami-iii-charge delivered 
eight bi-weekly lectures during the mouth, in addition 
to holding the usual class on every Friday. Some of 
the subjects taken up for discourse were : ‘One World. 
One Religion’, The Science of Self-mastery*, ‘IVhat 
aeeing God means’, and ‘What is Spiritual Pniclicc?' 
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siPRt BFu TOfinivrai” 

'‘Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached *' 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

Death in Benaroj; — Its spiritual advanta^^e — devotee is uncoiirenied where he dies — ^Tlie Self is ageless 
without begiuniii^ and end — ^Thc world an illusion — The monastery chapel a veritable Kailasa~The early 
morning an ideal lime for me<litation — Days of ecstasy with the Master. 

(Pla(%! : Bdur Momutery. Time : October 1920.) 


Swami Suddhaiiuiida was going to Benares 
from Belur. In that connection, while 
discussing the spiritual advantages of living 
in the holy city, Mahapurushji said: ‘So 
and so wrote me, pressing me to come to 
Benares. Swami Sachchidananda^ also wrote, 
apprehensively, “We hear you have not been 
very well. You have had enough activity; 
so do come to Benares. Let the younger 
generation manage things now. It is for you 
to come and retire in Benares.” 

‘Swami Sachehidananda fears my body 
will not last very long and wants me to 
spend my last days in the holy city. But 
with us every place is the same as Benares. 
Wherever and in whatever state we die, it 
is equal to dying in Benares. As long as the 
Master wants us here in the flesh, death 
cannot touch us. “If the Lord protects, who 
can kill ?” When the summons for release 

^ A senior monk of the Order. 


comes from the Lord Himself, nobody can 
keep us here. 

‘We are ever ready to depart from this 
life. It is worldly people who, in old age, 
think of retiring to Benares for its spiritual 
ad^’antages. We belong to a different cate- 
gory. The Master has graciously given us 
everything. Where and under what condi- 
tion .his devotees give up their bodies, is 
immaterial. Their future is insured, even as 
is the future of one dying in Benares. Swami 
Trigunatila- gave up his life in San Francisco. 
Did this affect him ? He was certainly 
united with the Master after death. The 
heart of a man in which God, the Lord of 
the universe, is enshrined, is as good as holy 
Benares. Such a man has no reason to be 
afraid.’ 

» # # 

It was Sunday, about nine in the*morning. 

diflciple of Sri Ranmkrwhna. 
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Mahapurushji was seated on a couch in his 
room. Many devotees were assembled and 
interesting things were under discussion. 

Becoming inquisitive, a devotee asked, 

‘Maharaj, how old arc you ?’ 

Swami : ‘You ask the age of my body ? 
I don’t know exactly. Most probably it 
would be about seventy or seventy-two years.’ 

Devotee : ‘In that case, you would be 
three times older than we.’ 

Swami : ‘Possibly. Three times ! Why 

three times ? I have existed through eternity. 
The Self, unaffected by disease and old age, 
is bcginninglcss, endless, eternal, and im- 
mortal. Pure, illuminated, and free, It 
dwells in every being as Consciousness itself. 
This counting of age by years — ^ten, twenty, 
fifty, a hundred, and so on, is a figment of 
ignorance. The immutable being whose 
nature is truth, exists eternally without 
undergoing any change at any time. 

‘This world, fashioned by ignorance, is 
illusory and our whole trouble comes from 
mistaking the illusory for the real. Deer 
often mistake a mirage for water and jump 
into it in a body. From a distance the sand 
appears a vast expanse of water with play 
of waves. Duped by this appearance, the 
deer run and run for the water and finally 
lose their lives in the sand. In a similar 
way a man who considers this ephemeral world 
real, causes himself endless sorrow. He is 
scorched here, as it were. Not for a moment 
does he think he will some day have to leave 
this world. He wants, foolishly, to arrange 
his affairs on a permanent basis. Perhaps 
he buys a brick-house, a large estate, and 
docs other things of that sort. Yet, how- 
ever he tries to make things permanent, how 
long will they last?’ 

Addressing an elderly gentleman, the Swami 
said: ‘Now, please go to the chapel after 
washing yourself in the Ganges. We have 
made our chapel a veritable Kailasa or 
Vaikuntha (abodes of Shiva and Vishnu, 
respectively). There, in the chapel, is the 
living presence of Sri Bamakrishna, and also 
of the Holy Mother, S .vamiji, and other dis- 
ciples of the Master. Whenever I enter the 


chapel I feel that I am in Kailasa itself. 
Often I go there and sit for meditation, and 
my heart is filled with joy.’ 

Addressing a monk who was seated near, 
the Swami asked, ‘When do you go to the 
chapel ?’ 

Monk : ‘In the morning about nine or ten, 
and again in the evening.’. 

Swami : ‘Don’t you go there early in the 
morning ?’ 

Monk : ‘No, Maharaj, early in the morn- 
ing I meditate on my bed.’ , 

Swami : ‘Why on the bed ? Get up 

early, wash yourself, and go to the chapel 
to meditate there. Why, of all places, do 
you meditate on the bed ? It is not a good 
practice. Of course, when sitting elsewhere 
is inconvenient, it is different. We have 
learned from experience that the moment you 
sit on the bed you feel lethargic and sleepy. 
The bed and its pillows have a tendency to 
pull you down and make you go to sleep. 
If i)ossiblc, I try to avoid sitting on the bed. 
At the early hour of dawn when the chapel 
is not open, I may sit for a while on the bed, 
but later I go to the chapel and enjoy my 
meditation there. 

‘The morning is the ideal time for medita- 
tion. It is silent and quiet all around. 
Nature is peaceful. With little effort the 
mind becomes absorbed in meditation. 
Invariably I awaken when the clock strikes 
three, whatever be the time of my going to 
bed. 

‘We noticed that the Master would not 
sleep at all after three o’clock. He was in 
the habit of sleeping lightly — an hour or two 
sufficed him. Arising from bed he would 
start taking the name of the Lord. Some- 
times he chanted Om^ sometimes he clapped 
his hands and repeated the name of the 
Mother, or, perhaps, he walked up and down 
taking the name of Hari. He would awaken 
those of us who were sleeping in his room. 
Approaching us, one by one, he would say : 
“My boys, are you awake ? Get up and take 
the name of the Lord.’’ His ecstatic chanting 
of God’s name would be going on all the 
time. Having no consciousness of the outer 
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world, he would, while chanting, sometimes 
go out on the adjoining porch — ^nude like a 
child. 

‘Some dayh he would start keertan, accom- 
panied with drums and cymbals, and we 
would join him. Mostly he would sing only 
the names of God, oecasionally improvising 
words and phrasbs. * Sometimes he danced 
in ecstasy. Ah! How graceful was his 
dance ! He would then be transformed 
beyond recognition. It is impossible to 
describe his unique spiritual raptures ! He 


had an unusually sweet voice, the like of 
which we have never heard anywhere. The 
keertan would continue till the late hours of 
the morning. The Master’s ecstasies were 
contagious, making all ecstatic. The cease- 
less repetition of the Lord’s name made the 
place a heaven. In what joy did we pass 
our days with the Master 1’ 

Thinking of his association with Sri Bama- 
krishna, Swami Shivananda became deeply 
absorbed, as if unable to speak any more. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 

By the Editor 


It is one and the same Avatara that^ having plunged into the ocean of life, rises up 


in one place, and is known as Krishna^ 
known as Christ. — Ramakrishna 

T 

Christmas bells will be ringing this month 
and there will be the usual festivities and 
merrymaking, perhaps on a larger scale. We 
Hindus naturally rejoice whenever anybody 
of whatever creed, prays to God and is hapi)y 
in His name. For the problem of apparent- 
ly antagonistic creeds was solved tnges ago 
in India; and it has become the accepted 
creed of the nation that, whatever might be 
a man’s personal beliefs about God and his 
ways of worshipping Him, other men who 
differ from him have an equally indubitable 
right to believe in Him and worship Him in 
their own manner, without being compelled 
by force or fraud to change their beliefs and 
ways. Like an experienced dealer in jewels, 
the Hindu is able to spot and fix the 
value of any gem of religious thought or 
experience, wherever it may have found ex- 
pression. This catholicity, this universal 
tolerance for freedom of thought and worship, 
has been the result of centuries of efforts 
towards the harmonizing of the scattered 


offid, diving again rises in another place, cmd is 

and apparently contradictory religious ex- 
periences of the innumerable sects that have 
sprung up in the fertile field of religion in 
India. No other country in the world can 
show such a vast, and almost bewildering, 
variety of religious belief ; and no other 
country in the world has been able to find 
the harmony, the thread of unity, which 
runs through all such religious experiences. 
As the American weekly. Time, puts it : 

Every nalion is obsessed with one problem which is 
the measure of its capacity for greatncis: Egypt with 
immorlfility ; (ireri^c with beauty ; Itome w'ilh administra- 
tion and law; France with nationalism; Germany with 
w'ar; Britain with the freedom of the individual man. 
India, islanded by sea and land, haunted by the 
hourly wanton foreclosure of life by death and disease, 
found that its obsession was the soul a'ld its Creator, and 
the problem of good and evil. It embodied this vision 
in one of the world's great faiths. Buddhism, and in 
religious w'orks of great ^siwer, the Vedaa and Upnnithid^. 
In its oWssion it worshipiied God under all forma, 
from iiicxiircssible abstraction to inexpressible obscenity. . . 

Even from the earliest times the Hindu 
genius recognized that the God whom men 
ignorantly worship in various ways as ‘their’ 
God is but the one God, the God of all. As 
thp Gita says: In whatever way men wor- 
ship Me, along these same ways do I fulfil 
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their desires ; it is My path, 0 Son of Pritha, 
that men tread in manifold ways. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Hindu 
mind is able to grasp the fundamental unity 
that runs through all the religions. That is 
why Hindus respect Buddha, Mahavira Jina, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Krishna, Christ, 
Mohammed, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, 
Bamakrishna and all the other prophets or 
saints who have ever borne testimony by 
their lives and teachings to the reality of 
the spiritual element in the world. Not 
only this, alone of all religious systems of 
thought Hinduism has been able to assess the 
respective places and values of each religious 
experience in the whole scheme of religious 
development in a scientific manner, God 
without form (or the Godhead as Eckhart 
puts it), and God with form (or God as a 
Person) ; God transcendent and God im- 
manent : — all these have found their proper 
place in a coherent system, independent of 
the circumstances of time, place, or race. 

II 

If, then, the Hindu mind is inclined to 
accept the validity of the real teachings of 
Christ, it is not because it has become 
‘Christian’ in the Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Seventh Day Adventist 
or any other of the innumerable types of 
religious belief current among professed Christ- 
ians, but because Christ in his teachings has 
only echoed some of the truths that have 
been the age-long and priceless possession 
of Indian culture. By his universal tolerance 
the Hindu has, however, laid himself open to 
the wilful misrepresentation and exploitation 
by misguided and fanatical followers of other 
religions, especially Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. When the Hindu concedes the 
possibility that God has not left any part of 
the world without witnesses to His love and 
mercy in the persons of the saints and pro- 
phets, the prosclytisation-mad mind of the 
foreign missionary or his native underlings 
immediately snatches upom this assertion gnd 
straightway twists it to suit its own ends. 


Such fanatics begin to proclaim to all the 
world that the Hindus are ready to become 
Christians because, forsooth, the Bible is 
being constantly quoted by Indians when they 
talk even in public. All Hindus know what 
value to attach to such misrepresentations. 
The matter could, however, have been ignored 
as the fond delusion of a' devoted, though 
fanatical, follower of Christ but for the 
dangerous and intrinsically anti-religious spirit 
which it embodies. 

Some enlightened and liberal critics may 
say that nobody nowadays takes the fana- 
tical proselytising missionary seriously. But 
we are afraid that this is a wrong reading of 
the situation. The fact of the matter is that 
all religions based on bhakti towards a 
Personal God claim an exclusive authority 
and uniqueness for that God, whether it be 
Kali, Krishna or Christ, and thus they carry 
in their very texture the germs of fanaticism 
and intolerance. Aldous Huxley has brought 
out the advantages and dangers of the 
religions based on bhakti very clearly and 
forcibly in his book, Eiids and Means. We 
quote here a passage : 

For r.\anip1e. It is rnunifc'sl Lluil bhakti to- 

wanls deified leaders and personified nations, classes or 
parties must result in evil, not only for society, but 
ultimately (whatever the immediate good effects in 
regard to the minor virtues) for the individual as 
well, ... It is an extremely significant fact tlial, before 
the coming of the Mohammedans, there was virtually 
no persecution in India. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang, who visited India in the first half of the seventh 
century and has left a c^in-iimstantial account of his 
fourteen-year stay in the country, makes it clear that 
Hindus and Buddhists lived side by side witliout any 
show of violence. Each party attempted the conversion 
of the other; but the methods used were those of 
piTOuasion and argument, not those of force. Neither 
Hinduism nor J3u(ldhi:^ra is disgraced by anything 
corresponding to the Inquisition ; neither was ever 
guilty of such iniquities as the Albigonsiun Crusade or 
such criminal lunacies as the religious wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Moslems who 
invaded India brought with them the idea of a God 
who was not the order of the arms of being, but its 
generd. Bfwkti towards this despotic person wa:s 
Bsmiated with wholesale daughter of Bud^dhists and 
Hindus. Similarly bhakti towards the personal God 
of Christianity has been associated, throughout the 
history of that religion, with the whdesale slaughter of 
pagans and the retail torture and murder of heretics. 

As long as the adherents of a particular 
form of worship of God are filled with the 
obsession that their individual salvation is 
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assured if they can add by any methods, fair 
or foul, violent or non-violent, to the number 
of the ‘sheep! professing their way of worship 
and belief, so long the danger referred to by 
Huxley in the above passage will continue 
to dog men’s footsteps. It may be true that 
under modern conditions conversions under 
threat of violence are not ordinarily possible, 
though even such cases are not indeed quite 
rare. But the spirit of intolerance and 
fanaticism have taken new guises and forms 
which arc no less reprehensible and harmful 
to true religious freedom than conversion 
through violence. Using the pow'erful lever of 
economic pressure and political prestige dis- 
honourable attempts arc being made, often 
away from the glare of publicity, by Christian 
missionaric's who come as ostensible friends of 
India. We hope to deal with the question of 
proselytisation in greater detail on another 
occasion. Our object here is just to point 
out during this Christmas month the menace 
that the missionaries are proving to real 
freedom of worship for non-Christians. 

Ill 

Some of the missionary attempts to 
sabotage freedom of worship finds a glaring, 
though ridiculously pathetic, example in 
The Christ o/ the Indian Road by Dr. Stanley 
Jones. This gentleman, though a Protestant, 
seems to beat the Roman Catholics in his 
zeal for proving the efficacy of Christian 
missioiinry propaganda. Let us cite a sample 
or two : 

But there is a remarkable moveraent at the other 
end of soeicly nuioiig the higher nisles. 'Hie niovenuMit 
amoQg the low cuisles is called the Mass Movement; 
tills other movement I would call a mass movement 
in mind towards Clirist as a Person .... 

Nine years ago in the Nalioiial Congress at 
a Hindu gentleman in addressing the Congress used 
the name of Christ. There was siicli an uproar and 
confusion that he had to sit down unable to finish Jus 
speech. That name of Christ stood for all that India 
haled, for He was identified with empire and the foreign 
rulers. He had not yet become naturalised on the 
Indian Rond. But in the meantime a dissociation of 
Joi>us from the West had been made so that nine years 
later wlicn that seme iiulinn Notional Congress iiicl, 
the Hindu president in giving his presidential addrew 
quoted great passages from the New TesUment, look 
out bodily tlic account of the crucifixion of Jesus from 
John’s Goapd; there were some seventy wfermcea to 
Christ in that Conmeas. Mn. Naidu. lndi»X-.ute. 


poetess and Nationalist, sent a poem to the Congress 
to be read, entitled, “By Love Serve One Another” 

— a Scripture quotation. 

Through the literature and nddresses of India s leaders 
phrases and sentences from the New Testament run 
almost like a refrain. 

Even the Arya Samaj, which is the bitterest opponent 
and whose leader said in n recent speech. ‘\oii may 
forget your name, you may forget your mother, but do 
not forget tliat the missionaries are the enemies of your 
country and your civilizaSion* — ^nevertheless, in a 
recent editorial in their principal organ, the y^die 
Magazine, they cell Gnndlii ‘lliis Modern (’hrist*. 
Against the missionaiy', but unconsciously for his 
message— Christ ! 

The book contains many such tit-bits to 
prove that what the missionary fondly wishes 
is actually happening; but Dr. Jones seems 
to be unconsciously aware that there is 
something ‘phony’ about what he talks. 
For he says further on ; 

But one word of caution before closing. Do not 
misunderstand me. I ani not .^alisfied with an interest 
in Jesus — cannot be satisfied this side of allegiance 
—utter and absolute (Note the fanatical touch of the 
words— Eli. P. B.) . But if you give me an inch in the 
soul of India. 1 will lake it and appeal for that nert 
inch until the whole soul of this great people is laid 
at the feet of the Son of God. 

We shall not be suri>i‘ised if this article of 
ours is also construed as showing that Hindu 
India is becoming Christian ! 

IV 

Christianity and the ‘Christian’ peoples ! 
To judge them by the canon, ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them’, it is becoming 
inc^asingly clear to unbiased men that if 
ever there was a creed unsuited to the 
temperament of the Germanic (including the 
Anglo-Saxon) and Latin races, it is the 
gospel supposed to have been preached by 
Christ. For the gospel of ('hrist is but 
Buddhism in a new garb. Hinduism and 
Buddhism say, ‘Ahimsa paramo dharmah’ — 
non-killing is the highest virtue. Christ 
echoed. Thou shalt not kill. But ‘Christian’ 
nations have together killed, as a matter of 
historical fact, more people, not to speak of 
animals, than all the iion-Chrislian nations 
put together have ever done. 

Take the second commandment. Even 
primitive races acknowledge its necessity and 
iny)ortance. In amplification of the second 
commandment Christ is reported to have 
said : 
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But I say unto yon, that whosoever looketh on^ a 
woman to lust after her haih committed adultery with 
her already in his heart.... But I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put awny his wife, saviufs for the cause 
of fornication, caii-sclh her to ranimit adultery: and 
whosoever shall marry her tlmt is divorcixl comiiiitteth 
adultery. 

And where do ‘Christian’ nations stand in 
this respect now ? To put it mildly, they 
are as far from the sayings of Christ in this 
matter as hell is from heaven. Dr. John H. 
Stokes, Director of the Institute for the 
Control of Syphilis, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, says: 

The ‘scxualisation* of our type of civilization — ^with 
its emphasis on sex in clotJies, movies, pin-up ;prls, 
advertisements, and conversation — stimulates erotic 
impulses at the same lime that modem equipment has 
nearly eliminated the counter-balance of exliaustion 
from physical labour. — Readen* Digest, Jan. 1945. 

There is another sidelight into the posi- 
tion in Great Britain : 

LONDON, Oct. 14. — Bri tain's man-to- woman n'lr. lions 
— already an official source of worry to the British 
government — are becoming increasinj^y fretful. 

When the London court term opened last week it 
was faced with 4,010 divorce cases, a greater number 
than in any previous term. 

Use of contraceptives reportedly is increasing. Many 
London shops are devoted almost exclusively to the sole 
of such devices, although the Church of England 
continues to frown upon the prr' ticc. 

Several such shops on London’s nmiu streets dis- 
play Uicir merchandise in shop w'indows side by side 
witJi various rejuvenators. One is located conspicuously 
just off Piccadilly Circus while the near-by Ws and 
restaurants are thronged nightly by British civilians 
and Allied servicemen. 

Soon the government will begin to quiz cross section 
of British wives to learn why more are not having 
children. 

Persons with martial troubles arc consulting a private 
group called tlie 'Marriage Guidance Councir in in- 
creasing numbers.— A.P A. 

One can easily imagine the condition in 
war-torn Europe. One is tempted to ask, 
where is the ‘Christian’ missionary, leave alone 
Christ, on the roads of ‘Christian’ countries ? 

On the other hand, Christ’s emphasis on 
chastity was a cardinal principle in Hindu 
life from the days of the Vedas and the 
upanisftads. What a grand definition PaEan- 
jali gives of it : The vow of brahmacharya 
should be sarvabhauTna, absolute. It should 
be practised irrespective of race, place, or 
time. Hinduism has considered these things 
as fundamental to any civilization based^on 
spiritual values: Non-injuring, truthfulness, 


Christian Gospels are but a faint echo of 
these. Brahmacharya increases physical and 
mental energy ; these energies directed under 
the banner of truthfulness and ncin-injuring 
of others lead to individual and social uplift. 
This has been the method Hindu leaders 
have advocated from* time immemorial for 
spiritual progress. This has made the ‘mild 
Hindu’ what he is ; he does not hate foreigners 
for their colour or creed, dress or manners, 
because he has learnt from centuries of 
conscious evolution that the path of social 
progress lies in brotherlincss and co-operation 
between man and man. Religion is not a 
forced faith in any credo, or mysticah 
*gobbledegook* It is a matter of ‘realization’, 
as the Hindus say. The history of the 
‘Christian’ nations shows that their ‘Chris- 
tianity’ has led them only on the path of cut- 
throat intraspecific as well as interspecific 
competition. These nations are now in their 
heyday of national youth, and are exhibit- 
ing great social energy. But national old 
age also sets in, leading to the decline and 
disappearance of whole races, unless the 
leaders take heed and guide their peo])le 
aright. Chastity, equally for men as for 
women, is one of the primary conditions 
which can arrest the decline of nations and 
lead to spiritual growth. 

Now turn to another commandment : 
Thou shalt not steal. Is it a ‘Christian’ 
virtue only ^ Has there been any body of 
civilized men and women in the world who 
have not recognized the anti-social character 
of stealing and its danger to the spiritual 
growth of the individual ? But highway and 
highsea robbery is not stealing perhaps, and 
that is why ‘Christian’ nations vie with one 
another in robbing the lands and raw materials 
not only of non-Christian nations, but also of 
‘Christian’ nations ! How often have the 
‘Christian’ missionaries been used as ‘baits’ by 
these ‘Christian’ nations! 

Then again, Christ said, ‘Resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the other also.’ Christ is 
also reported to have said, ‘Love your enemies. 
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that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you*. 
These are the Buddhistic and Jaina doctrines 
over again. The Hindus considered that 
only the sanyasis were fit to follow such an 
extreme path. Swami Vivekananda clearly 
explains the Hindu view on this matter thus : 

In reading the Bhagavad Gita, many of you in 
Western countries may have felt aslonishctl at the 
second cliapter, wherein Sri Krishna calls Arjuna a 
hypocrite and a coward because of his refusal to fight, 
or offer resistance, on account of his adversaries being 
friends or relatives making the plea that non-rcsistanee 

was the highest ideal of love Of like nature is the 

difference between resistance an<l non-resistance. One 
man does not resist because he is weak, Insy, and cannot 
because he will not ; the other man knows he can strike 
an irresistible blow if he likes; yet he not only does 
not strike but blesses his enemies. The one who from 
weakness re»'ists not, commits a sin, and as such cannot 
roi^eive any benefit from the non-resistan(« ; while the 
other would commit a sin by offering resistance.... 
Tlien having the power, if we renounce it and do not 
resist, wc ore doing a grand act of love ; but if wc cannot 
resist, and yet, at the same time, try to deceive our- 
selves into the belief that we arc actuated by motives 

of the highest love, we arc doing the exact opposite 

— Complete Works, I, p. 36-37. 

If thousands in Europe and America are 
giving up ‘Christianity’ it is because they 
have not been able to grasp the ideal of non- 
resistance, a peculiarly Hindu and Buddhistic 
doctrine of life. The Jews crucified Christ 
physically. The ‘Christian’ nations have 
done so spiritually. 

V 

If we have applied the lancet to the 
abscesses of arrogance and intolerance of 
‘Christian’ missionaries and militarists, it is 
only with a view to let out the poison, and 
help the patients to a safe recovery. If our 
‘Christian’ friends in ‘Christian’ lands will 
get mental satisfaction by the supposition 
that the whole world is turning ‘Christian’ 
we wish them joy of their fancies. But wc 
arc not going to be ‘Christians’ in the sense 
in which they believe they arc ‘Christians’. 
We agree with and admire Christ, because 
like many other teachers he taught the people 
of his age the way to God. Hoses, in which- 
ever country they may bloom, evoke the 


admiration of every one who has an eye to 
beauty. We Hindus enjoy appreciating and 
loving the men of God of all races and 
times. Just as scientific truths arc neither 
!British, American, German, Japanese, or 
Kussian, but belong to all those who can 
understand them and utilize them, so are 
religions not the patented articles of any 
single tribe or race. They belong to all 
humanity. But untruth, insincerity, and 
pride, and a claim to be the sole T!cpository 
of divine truth, and the sole channel of divine 
grace arc the vices which finally undermine 
the strength of all religious. Let ‘Christians’, 
therefore, in this Christmas month, beware, 
lest they should instal false idols in their 
hearts while pretending to be iconoclasts. 
Belief in Christ as God, as the Messiah, as 
the only begotten Son ; belief in the Im- 
maculate Conception; belief in Transubstan- 
tiation or Consubstantiation ; belief in one 
Atonement, one Resurrection, and one Final 
Assize ; belief in the Doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and belief in the uniqueness of the incarn- 
ation of Christ, and that only those who 
‘believe in Christ’ (whatever that may mean) 
arc saved, and the rest are eternally damned 
— ^thesc are the corroding accretions of theo- 
logical thought which disintegrate the rock 
of true religion. The sooner ‘Christian’ 
peoples give up these meaningless mystifica- 
tions and join hands with the religious-mind- 
ed people of all nations in destroying ignor- 
ance, poverty, pestilence, and oppression, 
and in building up love of God in human 
hearts by exemplifying it in the love and 
service of His creatures, the better it will be 
for true peace and goodwill on earth. Then 
their ‘prince of peace’ would not have died 
in vain on the cross, for, like all tnie sons 
of God, he taught supreme love to God and 
a love for fellow men like that we hold for 
ourselves {Mark xii. 29 - 31 ), and was not 
concerned with speculative questions about 
God nor with abstract theories of His rela- 
tionship to the soul and to the world. 
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6. After the Master* e Passing Away 

With the passing, from mortal ken, of the 
Master, a phase had ended in the life of 
Prabuddha Bharata. No longer could the 
disciple-editor go out into the forest and hear 
the Swami descant upon themes of immediate 
and intrinsic interest. Nor could he cast 
in the form of interview-articles all that he 
could remember of the information to him 
imparted quietly, non-objectively, pleasantly, 
in the course of these rambles. To him, 
perhaps more than to any one else within 
the organization built up by Vivekananda, 
or outside it, this physical separation was 
epochal in character. 

If, however, this parting created problems, 
it offered a challenge. A gage had been 
thrown down by the Fates, as it were — a 
gage that stared the conductor of the magazine 
squarely in the eye. He could not escape it 
even if he wished. 

That wish was not within him. It could 
not be within him. lie knew the value the 
Master had attached to this particular form 
of the Mission’s activity. Had not he written 
in his own clear, firm hand, years and years 
earlier : 

....I am writing no book on Hinduism just now. 
I am simply jotting down my thoughts. I do not 
know if I shall )iubllsh them. AVhat is in lurnks? The 
world is too full of foolish things already. 

If you (his disciple 'A')' could start a magazine on 
Vedantic lines it would further our object. De positive ; 
do not criticize others. Give your message; teach 
what you have to tench and there stop. 'Fhc Ix>rd 
knows the rest.... 

If you are really my children you will fear 

nothing, stop at nothing. You will be lions. We must 
rouse Indisi and the whole world. No cowardice. I 
shall take no *nay'.* 

^ Swami Atulnnanda, who spent several years in the 
United bUMlcs of America, and is, fortunately, still 
with us, though, T understsnj, very ill. 

• The EpistitJi ( j the Stt ^mi Vwekamanda, Noj^jffl. 
Written from the United States of America in 1804 
and reproduced in Prabuddha Bharata, No. ISl 
(Vd. IS), June 1007. 


There stood, crystal clear, the importance 
the Master attached to work through current 
literature. In a few words he had also in- 
dicated the methods. ^ 

Again, in chalking out the institutions that 
he wished to set up in Madras, he had 
stressed the need for establishing vehicles 
through which the cultural concepts and 
vitalizing ideas could be carried, periodically, 
to the homes of the people at. large. He 
had written : 

After taking a far and wide view of things, my 

mind has now been concentrated on the following plan : 

First, it would be well to open a Tlieological 
College...., and then gradually extend its sr'ope; to 
give a thorough education fo young men in the Vedas 
and the dilTcrcnt Bhashy.Ts and Philosophies, including 
a knowledge of other rellgif>ns of I he world. 

Second, at the same lime a paper in English and 
the vernacular should be sturtcti as an organ of the 
College. 

This is the first step to be taken, and huge things 
may grow out of small undertakings ■ 

Few Indians of his generation, or, for that 
matter, of any generation, had understood 
the relative merits of current literature and 
books as the Swami Vivekananda did. Few 
Indians do today — even today — ^though wc 
regard ourselves as modems, greatly in 
advance of our forbears — infinitely wiser. 

Tomes written by savants have their value. 
So also have brochures. They impart 
knowledge — awaken impulses. Some of the 
most potent movements originated from a 
leaflet — a pamphlet — a book. Unde Tom/s 
Cabin is a classic example. It set a match 
to the atmosphere filled with the tinder of 
freedom and helped to destroy slavery. 

For effect that does not lose its vitality, 
there is, however, • nothing like a periodical. 
It makes its appearance at stated intervals. 
The interval may be short or long. If it is 

• ibid. No. 27. Written from 541, Dearborn Avenue, 
Chicago, Srd January 1805, and published in the 
September issue of iho some volume. 
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attractive in garb and satisfying in contents, 
its delivery by hand or through the post is 
eagerly awaited and the physical contact, in 
itself, causes, excitement. Be that excitement 
ever so mild, it is an outward expression of 
the interest that is being renewed within the 
mind. Mental sustenance is, moreover, main- 
tained* without stjaim One docs not become 
jaded. Each succeeding impulse serves to 
revitalize old impulses and they, in turn, 
generate new sensations, resolves, and 
activities. 

Most persons engaged in work of this des- 
cription lack insight into the processes of the 
mind. They are, therefore, ignorant of the 
psychological reactions their ink-shots actual- 
ly create. 

With Vivekananda it was otherwise. He 
understood the mechanism of the mind. Uc 
was familiar with its workings. No wonder 
that he accentuated the need, stressed the 
utility, of the recurring (rhythmically re- 
curring) contact, for a space, of the writer’s 
mind with that of the reader and then release 

for anolhcr measured space. 

» * « 

Had the Master taken to current literature, 
he, with his insight into human nature and 
with the clarity and cogency of expression 
that di.stingaishcd his writing, might easily 
have been the pre-eminent journalist of his 
age. It is just as well, however, that he 
devoted his time and activities to other 
concerns. Those concerns were, to be sure, 
of even a more fundamental nature than 
journalism could ever be. 

liis grasp of the essentials of the journalis- 
tic art and craft — use both words advisedly 
and believe that some day they arc sure to 
be coupled with the word science — enabled 
him to be a directing force the value of which 
cannot possibly be exaggerated. Swami 
Swarupanaiida, who, more than any other 
writer, benefited from that grasp, is no 
longer with us. Otherwise he would, 1 am 
convinced, have joined me in paying this 
Uibute. 

That editor of Prabuddha Bharata was 
fortunate in a special sense. Not only did 
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the guru leave journalism alone, but he, In 
addition, left the editor to conduct the 
magazine the best he could. Appreciation 
and encouragement he had — and these without 
stint. No nagging, however. 

As an organizer, Vivekananda would have 
been rare at any time, but was particularly 
so in the age — for India, alas! a degenerate 
age, an age of psychological as well as political 
slavery, as it was. With the exception of 
Jamsetjee Nusserwanjee Tata, who helped to 
give a new direction to Tndi.nn life, there was 
hardly a man in the eiilire country who knew 
how to inspire men to sot to doing work that 
needed to be done and had the wisdom and 
the will to give them a hand, as did Viveka- 
nanda : and Vivekananda was dealing with 
subtler materials and for higher purposes. 
Tt would have been altogether inconsistent 
with the Swami’s ideas of freedom’, wrote one 
who had sat at his feet for years, ‘to seek to 
impose (up) on a disciple his own concep- 
tions’. A 'born educator', he ‘never checked 
a struggling thought.’^ 

That is why he got so much done while he 
was with us. That is why he, now behind 
the veil, gels so much more done. 

It was precisely for this reason that the 
magazine was able to withstand the terrible 
and really tragically suddtm shock of the 
Master’s withdrawal from the mundane 
sphere. It did more, in fact. In appearance 
and matter it showed a distinct improve- 
ment upon the issues that had been printed 
and published immediately after the transi- 
tion from the burning plains to the cool 
heights of the inner Himalya, of which I 
wrote earlier in this series. 

Only in a measure could this improvement 
be traced to the overcoming of the transi- 
tional dislocation and vexations. In a far 
larger measure and certainly in a much more 
important sense, it was directly traceable to 
the manner in which Swarupanaiida, intent 
upon the mission, picked up the gjige cast 
by the Fates and devoted himself single- 

* Sister Nivedita (iftliss Margaret Noble) in The 
Mifter 09 I saw Him, No. 16. PuWislied in No. 183 
(Vol. 16) of Prabuddha Bharata in August 1907. 
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mindedly to the emprise. This he did so 
long as there was breath in his physical body. 
« * • 

At least to me— na reader of Prabuddha 
Bharata even in those far-away days — ^no 
small amount of inspiration came from Swami 
Vivekananda’s epistles that Swarupananda 
began to publish in the magazine, hardly had 
the master's ashes become cold. No. 1 
appeared in the issue for December 1902. 

It had been written from the Darjeeling 
residence of the Maharaja of Burdwan on 
the 6th April 1897. The Bengali text was 
Englished by ‘V*. 

This initial stood for Swami Virajananda, 
who then was, I seem to recall, Swarupa- 
nanda’s understudy. Very young then, he 
had come to appreciate, perhaps better than 
any other disciple, the importance that the 
guru had attached to one item of the many- 
sided, constructive programme he had laid 
down for the sanyasis of the Bamakrishna 
Order. This was the restoration to the 
motherland’s daughters the status and rights 
that had been their foremothers’ during the 
age when woman was the nation s shalcti 
(energy) in fact as well as in name. lie had 
already contributed several articles in which 
he sought to resurrect from the glorious past, 
paling in consequence of the rush of Western 
light, some of the feminine figures that, 
through learning and heroic deeds, had help- 
ed to make that age golden. Through the 
degeneracy that is the inevitable consequence 
of dependence, the ‘rising generation’ of our 
men — were they men ? — ^left these heroines 
to be remembered by the ‘ignorant and the 
superstitious’ persons. 

Epistle No. 1, translated by ‘V’, had been 
addressed by Swami Vivekananda to a 
woman.^ How very significant ! How 
characteristic of the Swami ! 

” I believe Sarala, daughter of J. C. Ghosal and 
Swamakumari Devi. A grand-daughter of Maharahi 
Devendninath Tagore, the great Brahma Samaja leader, 
and a neico of the poet Rabindranath Tagore. Hen 
was a rich '.ultural, iiilellectual, and patriotic inheritance. 
She pasfecl the B. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University at 10. Plodding ''0 the footsteps of her 
mother who had produced a sti iking social study in Ibe 
form of a novel, and her father who for years was the 


No name is given. It is clear, however, 
from the letter, that she was essaying the task 
of rousing her sisters from the stupor into 
which they had sunk, to the .detriment of 
the entire people. For this purpose she had 
been publishing, in her mother tongue 
(Bengali), a magazine she named Bharati — 
meaning ‘of Bharat’, Indiaq. 

I attach great importance to this letter 
because of the forthright utterance that 
Vivekananda gave to certain home truths. 
In the nature of humiliating admissions were 
they : but admissions as necessary to our 
national well-being as is the removal of a 
cancerous growth from the human body. 
‘In this country (India) there can yet be 
found’, he wrote, ‘no appreciation of merit, 
no finapeial strength, and what is the most 
lamentable of all, there is not a bit of practi- 
cality’.^ Conceding that ‘we have brains’, 
he stressed the fact that we have ‘no hands’. 

There was Vedanta, for instance. It was 
the most precious ‘item’ in our heritage — ^but 
.... We have no power to reduce it into prorlicc. 
In our books there is the doctrine of universal equality, 
in work we make great distinctions. It wtis in Indiw 
that unselfish and disinterested work of the ina<;t exalted 
tyix: wus preached, but in practice we are awfully cruel, 
awfully heartless — ^unable to think of anything beside 
our own mass-of-flesh bodies.^ 

Only a man of the greatest daring could 
have written so candidly. He must have 
known the risk that he ran in so doing. He 
was likely to be derided for maligning his 
own people — of ‘fouling his own nest’, as a 
critic, contemporary with him, used to write. 
He would have been attacked even for 
furnishing our political enemies and the 
Christian missionaries with a stick with which 
to beat us. 

Considerations of this kind never deterred 
Vivekananda. He branded them as coward- 
ly-dismissed them as such. 

General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, she 
started a patriotic organ — the Bharati. Later she 
married Rambhaj Datta, a Punjabi lawyer-publicist, and 
had him change his name to Rambhaj Dnlta Chaiidhuri, 
because the Dallas, though Brahmins in tlie Punjab, 
were non-brahmins in Bengal. She died recently, 
leaving behind a record of briUiant patriotic work. 

* EpMes of Sufami Vivekananda, No. 1. Dated 6th 
April 1897, and reproduced in Prabuddha Bharata, 
No. 77 (Vol. VU) for December 1902. 

'ibid. 
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In his heart there was infinite love for us. 
There also surged, in his blood-stream the 
longing to divest iis of our failings and short- 
comings. Hje believed, too, "that India will 
rise again’. 

This she would do if men arose amongst 
us who could love our people "with the whole 
heart*. Our people were ‘bereft of affluence’. 
They were ‘of blasted fortune*. ‘Discretion* 
had been ‘totally lost’ by them. They were 
‘downtrodden, starved, querulous, and 
envious*. 

India would rise again, he believed, if only 
‘hundreds of large-hearted men and women 
had given ‘up all desires of enjoying them- 
selves to the utmost*. This they had done 
so that they may ‘exert themselves to the 
utmost, for the well-being of the millions of 
their countrymen, who* were ‘gradually sink- 
ing lower and lower in the vortex of desti- 
tution and ignorance...’® 

At the moment, the Swami felt ‘that our 
well-being is impossible without men and 
money coming from the West.’® Attracted 
by his magnetic personality, some men and 

" ibid. 

" ibid. 


women did come to India from the United 
States of America and Britain. A little money, 
too. 

The Order that Vivekananda instituted 
found, however, recruits from among our 
own people. These recruits answered to the 
description he had given of the men and 
women that were needed to uplift India from 
the slough of inferiority and envy. Before 
entering the Order they gave up ‘all desires 
of enjoying themselves*. Thenceforward 
they were to ‘exert themselves to the utmost 
for the well-being of* India’s millions. 

One of them, the one he himself had ad- 
judged to be the most worthy for the purpose 
— Swami Swarupananda — sat upon the dsana 
(seat) in the Himalyan aerie, wdth the snows, 
in their pristine purity, glistening outside the 
windows, upon which his eyes lifted from 
the ‘copy’ he was getting ready for press, 
fell for a moment. I have already said some- 
thing about his editorial capacity and shall 
have more to say in what follows. Also about 
his successors. Suffice it for me to add here 
that they walked in Vivekananda’s footprints. 

(To be continued) 


MAN^S LIFE IN THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

By Swami Vividishananda 


What happens to man after death ? From 
the dawn of civilization every thinking person 
must have asked himself this question. This 
is certainly a great mystery. Philosophers, 
mystics, and seers of all countries and ages 
have pondered over this mystery and tried to 
solve it. The doctrine of reincarnation is one 
such solution and it is as old as the Hindu 
race. This doctrine is considered as one of 
the fundamentals of the philosophy, ethics, 
and religion of Vedanta. Almost every 
Hindu, rich or poor, educated or illiterate, 
instinctively beUeves in this theory, and this 
belief colours his outlook upon life. 


As an answer to the problem of life and 
death, the theory of reincarnation is the most 
rational and satisfactory. It makes our life 
in this world meaningful, explains and recon- 
ciles the inequalities and paradoxes with 
which we are surrounded. 


Not only all the sects and schools of ortho- 
dox Indian philosophy, including Vedanta, 
but even heterodox Buddhism accepts re- 
incarnation and cgnsiders it as one of ihe 
pillars of its philosophy and way of life. 
Historians are of the opinion that this ancient 
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doctrine travelled across the Asiatic continent 
and influenced the thinking processes and lives 
of many a thinker, seer, and teacher until at 
last it found its way to Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy. Although the modern Christian 
Church docs not accept reincarnation, Christ, 
the founder of Christianity, and the early 
Christian Fathers believed in this doctrine. 
There arc passages in the Bible and in the 
writings of Origen, Jerome, and other early 
followers of Christ which may be construed 
to substantiate our thesis. The belief in re- 
incarnation spread*so fast amongst the early 
Christians that Justinian thought it necessary 
to suppress it by passing a law in the Council 
of Constantinople in a.d. 538. A study of 
the works of Pythagoras, Plato, Virgil, Ovid, 
Plotinus, and other thinkers of ancient limes 
shows clear traces of their beliefs in transmi- 
gration which is nothing but a faint echo of 
reincarnation. Says Plato, ‘Soul is older than 
body. Souls arc continually born over again 
into this life*. In Dryden’s Omd we read : 

Dealh, soK'allcd, is but older matter dressed 
In some new form. And in a varied vest. 

From tenement to tenement thouj^h tossed, 

I1ic Soul is still the same, llic figure only lost. 

If we leave asidt! the ancient and medieval 
periods and come to modern times, we shall 
find quite a few thinkers, scientists, and poets 
supporting reincarnation. We shall quote 
here the opinions of a few of them. Goethe, 
a scientist and philosopher as well as poet, 
and a powerful literary force of the last cen- 
tury, says : ‘I am sure that I, such as you 
sec me here, have lived a thousand times, 
and I hope to come again another thousand 
times’. Huxley, a great scientist of the 
nineteenth century, writes in his Evolution 
and Ethics, ‘None but very hasty thinkers will 
reject it (reincarnation) on the ground of 
inherent absurdity. Like the doctrine of 
evolution itself, that of transmigration has 
its roots in the world of reality.’ Walt 
Whitman, the greatest mystic poet of 
America^ writes in his Leaves of Grass : 

As to you, Life, I reckon you are the leavings 
• of many deaths. 
No doubt 1 have died myself ten thousand* 

times before. 


In the Hibbert Journal of July 1923 was 
printed an interesting article contributed by 
Lutoslawsky, a well-known professor of the 
Polish university of Wilno, and a, psychologist 
and logician of European reputation. In the 
prime of his life a rank materialist, not 
believing in the existence of the soul and the 
hereafter, Lutoslawsky* describes his later 
conversion in that article. He writes : 

I cannot give up my conviction of « previous 
existence on earth before my birth and that I have the 
certainty to be bom again after my death until I have 
assimilated all human experience, having been many 
times male and female, wealthy and poor, free and 
enslaved, generally having experienced all conditions of 
human existence. 

In this century of ours the doctrine of 
reincarnation is slowly but surely penetrat- 
ing the masses of the West. The unique 
progress of science and extensive psychic 
research have helped to shatter age-old 
superstitions and credulities. The result is 
that an increasing number of men and women 
arc becoming deeply interested in reincarna- 
tion, many accepting it as a part of their 
religious conviction, although they may not 
understand its subtle implications. 

n 

Before we prove the philosophic validity 
of reincarnation, we shall try to give here an 
outline of the principles upon which it is 
based. Reincarnation presupposes the poten- 
tijil divinity of the human personality, and 
it is grounded upon the theory of karma — 
the law of cause and effect, of compensation 
and retribution. Man is, in essence, the 
atnvan or Spirit, eternal, pure, perfect, free, 
illumined, and blissful. Unborn, immutable, 
and immortal, man cannot truly be said to 
be doomed to death, even if his body is 
destroyed or disintegrates. The sword can- 
not cut the soul of man, fire cannot burn It, 
water cannot wet it, and air cannot dry it. 
It is his body or mind that suffers disintegra- 
tion. On account of ignorance, man forgets 
his divine nature and appears to become 
embodied, falsely superimposing upon him-, 
self limitations which do not real’y belong 
to him. The history of man as an embodied 
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soul (jiva) may be likened to a chain, a 
long chain, the many links of whieh represent 
the various births and deaths. In his struggle 
for self-i^afencss and self-realization, man 
gets unlimited opportunities, being bom 
again and again under different conditions 
and circumstances. He acts and reaps the 
fruits of his adts, experiencing joys and 
sorrows, from life to life. Ills struggles con- 
tinue until the supreme knowledge— the 
knowledge of his real Self — dawns upon him, 
bringing him release from the bondages of 
karma and its limitations. Under the spell 
of ignorance, man may appear to be subject 
to sickness, old age, and death, but it would 
be a great mistake, nay, a blasphemy, to 
think of man as ‘Dust thou art to dust 
rcturncst*. 

Let us mention here the nature of the 
mechanism of the human personality. 
According to Vedanta, man as an embodied 
soul is spirit imprisoned within three bodies, 
the gross body representing the outer wall, 
the subtle liody the inner wall, and the causal 
body the inmost wall. The gross body, made 
of the gross elements of earth, water, air, fire, 
and ether has for its cause the subtle body. 
The subtle body, made of the original, un- 
comiK)unded elcmenis out of whieh the gross 
elements arc manufactured, has for its cause 
the causal body and consists of the mind, the 
intellect, the ego, the organs of perception, 
the organs of action, and the pram. The 
organs of perception arc the powers of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching ; the 
organs of action represent the powers of 
seizing, moving, speaking, evacuating, and 
generating ; the prana supplies the energy for 
the performance of all ])hysiological and 
psychic functions. The subtle body is the 
storchousc of impressions, of experiences, of 
memory, habits, desires, and talents, and of 
those elements which constitute the character 
of a person. The causal body, also made of 
the original, uncompounded elements, is the 
seat of ignorance. With the dawning of self- 
Jmowlcdge the embodied soul rises above the 
bondages of the gioss, subtle, and causal 
bodies, and these bodies last as long as the 


illumined soul is destined to live. 

The so-called phenomenon of death is not 
certainly annihilation or cessation of exist- 
ence. It is only a kind of change. At the 
time of death, the pram of man contracts, 
withdrawing its powers from the body and 
the sense organs. Even as a person discards 
old, worn-out clothes for new ones, so man, 
at death, leaves his gross body and gets ready 
to be reborn with a new body. He takes 
with him his subtle and causal bodies, which 
contain the sum total of his karma, his habits 
and tendencies and his unfulfilled desires. 
It is his karma which determines his here- 
after. The species, the country, and the 
family in which he will be born, the pattern 
of his life— his joys and sorrows, and the 
span and duration of time he will live in his 
new phase of life — ^all these are determined 
by his karma. (Vide Yoga Aphorisms, III. 
IS). Death is shrouded in mystery, because 
ordinarily we do not perceive the actual 
departure of the soul, but merely such symp- 
toms of it as the lack of animation, cold- 
ness, and stiffness in the discarded body, 
and its eventual disintegration. It is the 
embodied soul or jiva that plays the role of 
a man, passes out of the body, reincarnates, 
and plays various other roles. 

Ill 

The theory of reincarnation is concerned 
with certain truths and realities which can- 
not be tested in a scientific laboratory : 
hence we present it as a hypothesis. This 
hypothesis is indeed the most convincing 
and sensible, as will be shown by the follow- 
ing evidences. 

The foremost evidence of reincarnation is 
the presence of inequalities and differences 
in this world. Variety seems to have been 
the plan of creation. If we study the human 
race, we shall notice inequalities and differ^ 
ences in marked degrees. Between men 
and men there arc not only differences of 
race, nationality, taste, and temperament, 
but there are also (yffercnces of growth, talent, 
opportunity, and happiness. I remember 
reading some time ago an article in an 
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American magazine which brought out 
graphically this contrast by recording a 
lavish banquet, costing many thousands of 
dollars, and a bread line — ^both happening in 
the same block of the city of New York. 
One would be inclined to blame our social, 
political, and economic systems which permit 
such debauched affluence and pitiable poverty 
and destitution to exist ; but such inequalities 
do exist and they exist throughout the 
world, being by no means exceptional. In 
our society we find, existing side by side, 
geniuses and idiots, saintly souls and conge- 
nital criminals, persons enjoying perfect 
health and invalids born hopelessly crippled. 

It vrould not seem unfair if persons enjoyed 
advantages because of honest efforts put 
forth, and if persons sufTered because of 
wilful lethargy and abuse of opportunity or 
misconduct in life. But there are individuals 
who arc bom with silver spoons in their 
mouths, not being required to exert them- 
selves at all for their living, yet having 
opportunity, prosperity, comfort, and success 
at their beck and call. Again, there arc 
those who are buixlened with sorrow and dis- 
appointment, having failed in life, in spite of 
honest efforts, to improve themselves. How 
to account for such cases ? 

Only the theories of reincarnation and 
karma can explain them. As you sow, so do 
you reap. What you arc in this life, you 
owe to your karma in your previous life or 
lives, and the pattern of your future life is 
shaped by the kind of life that you live now. 
If you do something good, it will come back 
to you as your compensation, if not in this 
life, in lives to come. If you do something 
evil, you will have to take the consequences. 
Our joys and sorrows, our victories and 
defeats, are of our own earning. We get 
only what we deserve. 

Let us consider here the cases of geniuses. 
Bora with extraordinary powers, they form 
a class by themselves, and there is a wide 
gulf between them and the common people. 
They flash upon us, as if were, manifesting 
unusual talents, very early in life, with 
very little schooling or effort. 


Pascal, for instance, mastered the major 
part of plane geometry at the age of twelve. 
Maugiamclo, born of humble parents, was a 
mathematical wizard at the age of* five, cal- 
culating with the accuracy of an arithmetical 
machine. Zerah Colburn was a similar 
mathematical prodigy. Even when less than 
eight years old he could* solve the most 
difficult mathematical problem instantly 
without figures. Once somebody asked him 
how many minutes there were in forty-eight 
years. In no time he startled his questioner 
and audience by giving the exact figure 
S5,SS8,800. Mozart, the famous composer, 
wrote a sonata at four and an opera at eight. 
Shaiikara, a master-mind of India and an 
outstanding philosopher of all times, finished 
his most erudite philosophical works by 
twelve. Rabindranath Tagore, the greatest 
poc^t of India and perhaps of the whole world, 
wrote some of his most beautiful poems in 
his teens. He wrote voluminously until his 
ripe old age and displsiyed a versatile genius, 
producing the very best and finest in many 
fields of literature. We can multiply in- 
stances by the score, but the al)Ovc will 
suffice for our purpose. 

Attempts have been made to explain 
geniuses by the theory of heredity. Scientists 
who uphold heredity arc not unanimous as to 
its proper meaning and scope. Prevalent in 
the West for a long time, the theory of 
heredity has undergone a great change with 
the recent discoveries in physiology, biology, 
and embryology. Naturally, it has lost its 
original simple meaning. Space will not 
permit us to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the subject; we shall simply state its 
broadest conclusions and examine them in 
the light of reason. Heredity as defined by 
Haeckel is an overgrowth of the indivi- 
dual, a simple continuity of growth, parents 
handing on to children well marked character- 
istics, physical and mental. Opinions differ 
as to the exact nature of this transmission 
and its method, and also as to whether 
characteristics newly acquired are transmitted 
or not. 

Not believing in the existence of the soul 
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as an entity separable from the gross body, 
many of the advocates of heredity arc mate- 
rialistic in their attitude towards the problem 
of life and death. Questions as to whether or 
not the soul existed before its birth or will 
survive the death of the body do not bother 
them at all. Following the usual method of 
science which prOcee&s by observation and 
experiment, they are forced to ignoife the 
problem of the hitherto and the hereafter. 
We shall see that the explanations given by 
the thdbry of heredity are not satisfactory 
because they lead to certain difficulties. If 
traits, good or bad, were transferred by an- 
cestors to children, the latter would enjoy 
fruits for which they have not worked, or 
would suffer the consequences of faults not 
theirs. In that case, to be fair, a prodigy 
docs not deserve praise for his inherited 
talents, for he has not laboured for them, 
nor docs a congenital criminal deserve blame 
or pniiishment for his criminal deeds, which 
are the outcome of his inherited tendencies. 
Such a theory, if pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, would shake the foundation of our 
ethics and jurisprudence and lead to con- 
fusion and anarchy in our social order. 

Besides, the law of heredity, as opposed 
to the law of karma, makes cause and effect 
disproportionate. To be logical, the wiuse 
should be equal to the effect. It would be 
difncult to find in their ancestors adequate 
causes for the extraordinary powers of 
geniuses. A study of the genealogies of 
geniuses shows that geniuses stand apart, 
having no peers, and arc like freaks or acci- 
dents. You would not find another Shakes- 
peare in the family of Shakespeare, or 
{mother Kalidasa in the family of Kalidasa. 
The law of karma looks upon geniuses, and 
for that matter, upon all individuals as 
entities in themselves having past histories 
and working out their individual destinies, 
independently of their families which have 
simply furnished them channels for self- 
expression. The extraordinary powers which 
they display they carry from their past lives 
and incarnations and have won for them- 
selves. Thus they are responsible for what 


they arc and for what they do. 

Wo shall present here further proofs of re- 
incarnation. First, there is a law of logic 
which is universally accepted and which is 
often cited as a cogent proof of reincarnation. 
It is this : An entity cannot come out of a 
nonentity, something out of nothing. In other 
words, existence, to be true, proves the con- 
tinuity of existence in the past as well as in 
the future. The fact of our present conscious 
existence guarantees our existence in the past, 
lieforc birth, and also in the future, after 
death. Of course, if a person doubts his own 
existence (a Seine person cannot do so), he 
has neither pre-existence nor hereafter. This 
argument can be applied very well to refute 
the doctrine of special creation, which be- 
lieves in the immortality of the soul and yet 
denies its pre-natal existence. 

Secondly, average human beings, including 
those who are learned, have a natural cling- 
ing to life. Just as a hungry person craves 
food, so is it instinctive in every man to desire 
life. Patanjali, the author of the Yoga 
Aphorisms, classifies this desire under the 
primary obstructions to self-awareness — ob- 
structions that bring pain — and he also men- 
tions it as a proof of reincarnation. The 
clinging to life expresses itself negatively as 
fear of death. In Aesop^s Fables is narra- 
ted the story of an old wayfarer carrying 
something heavy on his shoulders. As he was 
resting by the wayside, footsore, tired and 
disgusted with life, he called on Death, saying, 
‘Where art thou, Death ? I am lired of life.’ 
In answer to the man’s prayer. Death sud- 
denly appeared and said, ‘What can I do for 
you, 0 man ?* The wayfarer was taken by 
surprise at the sudden appearance of Death. 
Not yet ready to depart from this world, he 
stammered and said, ‘If you will kindly help 
me to lift this load on my shoulders. . .’ This 
story has a great deal of truth in it. Oppressed 
with trials and tribulations, one may some- 
times welcome death, but at the moment of 
death he will perhaps be reluctant to pass 
away. Some medicgl men are of the opinion 
thirt ordinarily sane persons can commit sui- 
cide only under the spell of temporary insa- 
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nity. Why is man afraid of death ? Fear of 
death presupposes experience of death and its 
concomitant pains and uncertainties, in pre- 
vious lives. This experience, conscious at one 
time, has become instinctive through repeti- 
tion. 

Thirdly, in addition to the fear of death, 
we have many other instincts which are 
equally clear proofs of reincarnation. For 
instance, a newly born baby shows a natural 
desire for the breast of its mother without any 
instruction from any one. If you watch its 
behaviour, you notice that it is tempera- 
mental, having pronounced likes and dislikes. 
It has not been bom with a blank mind like a 
clean slate. In animals, instincts are more 
clear-cut than in human beings, for animals 
are guided more by instinct than by reason. 
For instance, a new born duckling hatched^y 
a hen, does not hesitate to run to water and 
to be perfectly at home there, although the 
foster-mother hen is afraid and tries to inter- 
vene. In the forest where deer live in con- 
stant fear of predatory animals, a newly 
born fawn is on ils feet right away and begins 
verj' shortly to run, for that is how it can 
save its life. A monkey newly born learns 
instantly to catch hold of the branch of a 
tree. All these are examples of instinctive 
actions, proving previous experiences in pre- 
vious lives. 

IV 

The objection against reincarnation that we 
do not have any memory of our past lives is 
not at all valid, as we shall show below. A 
normal adult enjoying sound health can, by 
making an effort, recall the outstanding 
incidents of his infancy, childhood, and youth, 
but his pre-natal life is altogether a sealed 
book to him. To say nothing of having no 
memory as to who he was or what kind of 
life he lived, in what place, or for how long, 
he is absolutely in the dark as to whether he 
existed at all — direct evidence being absent; 
and thif' forgetfulness is a limitation to which 
nearly evtsry nvan, high or low, educated or 
»^»terate, is subject. Wl read of persons who 
have prodigious memories, being able to 


retain and reproduce verbatim everything they 
hear, read or experience. The memory of 
even such persons is limited to this life, failing 
to reach further back. 

It will not be difficult to account for this 
specific forgetfulness. The average man who 
lacks spiritual enlightenment is so identified 
with his body that he cannot function in mind 
and consciousness without the co-operation of 
the body. Whenever such a person experi- 
ences anything, the experience leaves an im- 
pression not only on his mind but als6 on his 
brain. If either of these impressions is some- 
how or other lost he cannot have any 
memory. At the time of death when he parts 
with his body he has to leave behind the 
impressions of his experiences recorded in the 
brain. When he is reborn he has a new 
brain which, though fashioned in the mould 
of his predominant tendencies, docs not con- 
tain the impressions of the past. Of course 
it is true that his mind still retains impres- 
sions of the past in the subconscious, but the 
detailed memory of the past is not possible 
in his case because of the lack of co-operation 
of his new brain, which docs not possess the 
impressions. 

Although forgetfulness of past lives is the 
general rule, there arc exceptions, and they 
constitute our last evidence, a powerful evi- 
dence, of reincarnation. We know cases of 
people, especially children, who have demon- 
strated a partial or full memory of their past 
incarnations. Many years ago in Calcutta, 
an American lady gave a talk on reincarna- 
tion. In that talk she narrated the story of a 
little girl belonging to the part of the country 
from w’hich she herself had come. This little 
girl would often say to her mother, ‘You 
are my mother, where is my other mother 
In the beginning her mother did not pay any 
attention to this unusual query. Some lime 
later, the mother happened to visit a friend of 
hers, a lady living two hundred miles av/ay 
from her own home town. The litllc girl 
accompaincd the molher. As soon as the girl 
saw this friend of her mother’s, she ran inio 
her arms and said, ‘Here is my mother, here 
is my mother !’ Later, this little girl started 
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recounting the many things, toys, etc., which 
she had left in the different rooms of the 
house. The lady had had a daughter who 
passed ayray shortly before the time when this 
little girl was bom. Being very much 
attached to her daughter she had kept all the 
belongings of her daughter just as she had 
left them. To the Surprise of all concerned, 
all the things that the little girl mentioned 
were found in their usual places. A similar 
and equally interesting incident happened in 
a small village not far from Tarakeshwar, a 
holy place of Bengal. In this story also, a 
little girl, reborn after her death, into the 
same family, gave an uncanny account of her 
past incarnation which tallied in its details 
with the facts. Not having been an eye wit- 
ness, I confess I cannot vouch for the authen- 
ticity of these two stories, but they are not 
the only instances known. 

Sri Krishna has said in the Gita : 

O Arjuna, many are the births of mine and thine 
that have been passed. I know them all, but you do 
not, 0 Scorcher of Foes. (IV, 6 .) 

This remark of Sri Krishna witnesses not 
only to the reality of reincarnation, but also 
to the fact that there are people who have 
memories of their past incarnations. Of 
course, such people, who arc called Jatismaras 
because of their unusual memories, are few 
and far between. In Buddhistic literature 
we read of the many birth stories of Lord 
Buddha. Tradition has it that Buddha, after 
he had attained Illumination, remembered the 
detailed incidents of as many as five hundred 
of his previous incarnations, and that he 
would recount those incidents to his disciples 
for their edification. I cannot resist the 
temptation of referring here to one story 
which has been included by Edwin Arnold in 
his Light of Asia, According to the story, 
Buddha, having been born as a brahmin and 
feeling compassion for every being, gave 
his own body to a famished tigress. 

In this sceptical age, many may not put 
credence in anything connected with Krishna 
and Buddha, both of whom lived more than 
two millenniums ago, and may reject the tale 
as mere legend. We therefore refer our 


readers to the bioeraphy of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who lived in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Some of those who caught the frag- 
rance of Sri Ramakrishna's divine life and 
were blessed by his touch, were alive until 
recently. About himself Sri Ramakrishna 
said more than once and in unmistakable 
terms, Tic that came as Rama and as Krishna 
is Ramakrishna in this body.' He expressed 
himself similarly about some of his disciples, 
telling them who they had been in their pre- 
vious incarnations. In Swami Vivekananda, 
his foremost disciple, he recognized the 
ancient illumined sage Nara ; in Swami 
Brahnuinanda, his spiritual son, a playmate 
of Krishna ; in Swami Yogananda, Arjuna to 
whom Krishna had delivered his message of 
the Gita; and in the Swamis Saradananda 
and Ramakrishnannnda, two disciples of 
Christ. Sri Ramakrishna’s statements were 
the result of spiritual revelations. To some 
of his devoted disciples who were deeply 
grieved and disconsolate after his passing, 
Sri Ramakrishna appeared and said : ‘Why 
do you grieve ? Where am I gone ? It is 
just like passing from this room to another.’ 

If death means complete separation from 
the body, including the brain, how is there 
any possibility of reviving the memory of past 
lives ? To this question our answer is that, 
although ordinary persons cannot remember 
the experiences of their past lives, illumined 
ones can. Having realized that they are the 
Soul or Spirit they can function in mind and 
consciousness independently of the body. 
Besides, to their illumined vision, the memory 
of their own past lives or of those of others 
may come automatically, or they may be able 
to revive that memory if they so desire by 
dint of their perfected concentration. The 
one-pointed mind of a Yogi may be com- 
pared to a very powerful telescope. Just as 
a powerful telescope reveals to us stars exist- 
ing millions of miles away, not visible to the 
naked eye, so does the concentrated mind of 
a Yogi reveal to him things invisible to others. 
Patanjali writes in his Yoga Aphorisms : ‘By 
]}|erceiving impressions, one has past memory.’ 
(III. 18 .) By impression Patanjali means 
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impressions of past lives stored in the sub- 
conscious mind. If any one is curious about 
knowing who he was and what he did in his 
past life or lives, he will have to develop 
supreme self-control and power of concentra- 
tion. Besides, he will have to explore the 
dark chambers of his subconscious mind and 
visualize and rearrange the impressions stored 
there according to their chronology. Of 
course, it is not child’s play. We, for our 
part, are not interested in this ; for what 
reason have we to suppose that we lived such 
admirable lives in the past ? Going through 
the labyrinths of past lives may sound inter- 


esting to a superficial observer, but it would 
perhaps be a thousand times worse than 
having the worst nightmare. It is a blessing 
that we have closed that chapter, *although we 
are not deprived of the wisdom we have 
gained in past lives, for we have it with us. 
Now, how arc wc to account for those cases 
in which we find unilldmined persons bom 
with memories of their previous incarnations ? 
So far as our information goes, such persons 
have only partial memories, and they arc 
perhaps bom with those memories in order to 
work out some karma of theirs. That is all 
that wc can say about it. 


BUDDHA’S SCHEME OF LIFE 


Bt Dr. M. Hafiz Syru, 

It may be interesting to note that 
Buddhism has no priest. The members of 
the Order have, therefore, no authority over 
the laity, they only explain to it the doctrine 
when asked to do so. The members of the 
Order are also teachers and most of the 
temples are monasteries. These arc used as 
regular schools. In the Order itself there 
are no superiors and subordinates; no one 
is forced to obey another, for Buddhism 
does not aim at the modification of 
intellect and will, but on the contrary 
at their strengthening and independence. 
In this connexion we should do well to 
note how averse Lord Buddha was to 
maintain in any shape or form the authority 
of the priesthood. It is a well-known fact 
that shortly before his death Lord Buddha 
refused to name a chief for the Brother- 
hood, the Sangha, but instead he referred 
his disciples to the doctrine as their guide. 
He said, *Bc yc a guide to yourselves, be 
your own refuge; let no one else be your 
guide and refuge’. This clearly precludes 
the possibility of any type of priesthood. 

Buddha, while empha »iSing the transitor^- 
ness of the outer world, strictly enjoined on 


MA., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

his followers to refrain from inactivity and 
indifference to onc*s own duty. His clear 
words are these: ‘It is better to live only 
one day and to work energetically than to 
live a hundred years in idleness and laziness’. 

Buddhism is the one religion in the world 
that has repeatedly and rightly em]}hasizcd 
the holiness of humanity as a whole. It 
makes no distinction of caste, creed, colour, 
race, or country. It values love towards all 
beings, rich or poor, high or low. It goes a 
step further and enjoins that one should not 
hate one’s enemies. 

Buddhism demands not only strict and 
lofty morality, but also knowledge. It 
demands that we follow the doctrine, not 
because that wc believe in Buddhism or 
any dogmas, but because wc are convinced 
of the Truth and universal applicability of 
its precepts by our own reflection and con- 
sideration. Once Lord Buddha said : Tt is 
proper and very natural that doubts should 
arise in you; blind belief is to be rejected. 
Do not judge by hearsay, nor by tradition, 
nor on mere assertion, nor on the authority, 
of so-called sacred writings ; nor believe in 
anything because an ascetic or a teacher has 
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said it. But when you yourself perceive that 
these things arc wrong, these things arc objec- 
tionable, these things when done produce woe 
and suffering .for us and others, then reject 
them.* * Can anything be more liberal and 
enlightening than these precious words ? 
Would a modern man in India not welcome 
this independentr attitude of mind ? 

Miracles play no small a part in the life of 
almost every religion of the world. Buddliism, 
of all the religions, is the one that strongly 
deprecHtcs and discourages the pcrforinaiicc 
of miracles in any shape or form. Buiidha 
specially forbade his disciples to perform 
miracles of any kind, and one of the four 
Acts which entails expulsion from the 
Buddhist Brotherhood is boasting about 
being able to perform miracles. 

Let us remember that genuine Buddhism 
is the reverse of mystical, rejects miracles, 
is founded on reality, and refuses to speculate 
about the absolute and the ultimate cause. 

At the lime of Buddha there existed in 
India the greatest toleration in regard to 
the propagation of religious and philosophical 
opinions. This large-hearted toleration 
Buddhism has maintained to the present d.jy. 
During more than 2500 years of its existence 
in this world Buddhism has not converted 
a single person by fore(?, nor Inis there been 
spilt a single drop of blood lor the propaga- 
tion of the do(!trine. During the reign of 
Ashoka there existed greater liberty of 
thought and wide toleration than in modem 
days. Aslioka’s precious words will hold good 
even unto the present day. ‘Treat every- 
body with consideration, even the poor and 
the wretched, yea, even slaves and servants.’ 
It is remarkable to W'hat degree Buddhism 
denounces every kind of coercion and highly 
values personal liberty. It aims at liberating 
man from all chains and ties, bodily, spiri- 
tually, religiously, and socially. Sir Edwin 
Arnold calls Buddhism the grandest manifes- 
tation of human freedom ever proclaimed. 

Science means knowledge and the Buddha 
taught that knowledge of the Dhamind must 
be acquired today, by analysis, experiment. 


and reasoning, not by a blind belief in dog- 
mas or an equally unreasoning ‘faith’. In 
brief, the Buddhist is a spiritual and mental 
scientist. 

Politics 

Generally speaking Buddhists take no in- 
teiiest in matters of mere worldly govern- 
ment. For the Buddhists, as ‘for Confucius, 
the peace of the world depends on the rege- 
neration of the inner life of the individual. 
The reconstruction of the world means the 
reconstruct ion of individuals.’ {Philosophy 
of Confucius, C. Y. Hsu, p. 37.) A 
Buddhist will, therefore, to the extent that 
he takes any part in ‘party politics’, 
presumbly support that section of the 
community which he thinks will give the 
individual the greatest scope for quiet self- 
development, but in this, as in all other 
matters, his choice is absolutely free. 

Buddhism as such has no concern with any 
country’s government, for its field of 
operation is the inner, not the outer man. 
Buddhism is a matter of self-discipline and 
development, and as such has no concern 
with obedience to any orders unless self- 
imposed. On the other hand, every Buddhist 
is a nieniber of sonic nation and as such sub- 
mits liimsolf to that country’s government 
and laws. Presumably to the extent that it 
encourages concerted action for the benefit 
of social ends, it may be described as 
socialistic; on the other hand, to the extent, 
that it encourages individual self-develop- 
ment, it is individualistic ; but if it be socia- 
listic, it is a form that strives to level up 
and not down. 

Buddha certainly proclaimed a spiritual 
equality or brotherhood, but the standard 
of equality was nothing less than that of the 
perfect man to which .all living things will, 
in the end, attain. But brotherhood does 
not imply equality, for brothers may be of a 
different age. Uence the Sangha, the Order 
which Buddha founded, is ‘ruled’, to the 
c^^tent that such self-governed individuals need 
any ruling, by the elder Brother’s suggestions 
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being adopted by their jui/iors, while the 
vote of the eldest by their juniors will be 
the most respected of them all. Here we 
have in miniature a perfect blend of monarchy 
and oligarchy, while the free and open vote 
of all the Bhikkhus on a matter of importance 
represents the cherished Western spirit of 
democracy. It must not be forgotten that 
all forms of worldly government may be re- 
solved into a matter of degree and none has 
any spiritual value or significance. If all 
men were concerned with nought but their 
own development, there would be no need 
for politics as generally understood, still less 
for the use of violent argument or force. 

War 

Each Buddhist does at all times what seems 
to hi}n most in accord with Buddhist 
principles, and one of these is Ahimaa, which 
is negatively, harmlessncss and, positively, 
goodwill and helpfulness to all forms of life. 
The Buddhist is, therefore, a peaceful indivi- 
dual incapable of active hatred for a brother 
man, still less for a lower form of life. If 
another harms him he feels but pity in return, 
a genuine compassion for the suffering which 
the hater will experience for harbouring such 
evil tendencies. Not that such an attitude 
implies or produces weakness in any form. 

' Tt is true that Buddhism paralyses the coarse, 
brutal energy which manifests in the mad 
struggle after wealth and enjoyment, for it 
teaches that real happiness is not to be gained 
through material possesions but only 
through mental and moral development. 
(Message of Buddhism, p. 80.) 

But in fact a Buddhist leads a far more 
strenuous life than any soldier, for he is con- 
stantly and unremittingly at war within him- 
self. ‘Warriors, Lord, we call ourselves. In 
what ways are we warriors ?’ ‘We wage war, 
0 disciples; therefore are we called warriors.' 
‘Wherefore, Lord, do we wage war ?’ ‘For 


lofty virtue, for high endeavour, for sublime 
wisdom— ^or these do we wage war; therefore 
are we called warriors.* (Anguttara Nikaya, 
from Lotus Blossoms, p. 67.) Jt'is a curious 
paradox that while such a ceaseless' struggle 
against the forces of the lower nature is being 
waged within, the outward characteristic of 
the true Buddhist is his'’imperturbable peace- 
fulness. For a Buddhist fights against the 
inward enemies of selfishness and egotism, 
malice, pride, and mental laziness, and in 
the world of men against disease and penury, 
injustice and oppression, and vice and ugli- 
ness in all its forms. 

Is not such a struggle nobler and more 
dignified as well as far more profitable than 
wholesale murder between brother men ? A 
Buddhist strives towards the sublimation of 
warlike energy into higher forms, but he 
realizes that war is an effect whose causd 
must be eradicated, and that cause, as for 
all other suffering, he knows to be self- 
seeking in its countless forms, whether of one 
man or a nation. 

Whatever view wc may tahe of Buddha’s 
teaching, we must admit that in its essence 
it belongs to no one nation and no one age. 

Moses legislated for the Jews, Lycurgus 
for the Spartans, Zoroaster for the Persians, 
Confucius for the Chinese, Buddha for all 
men who have ears to hear. Man, as Buddha 
conceived of him, is not a citizen, but a 
‘living entity’. 

The greatness of Buddha as a teacher is 
proved by the fact that his scheme of life — 
so simple and yet so complex, so obviously 
and yet so profoundly true, so modest in its 
aims .and yet .so daringly ambitious, so 
moderate and yet so extravagant in the 
demands that it makes on our spiritual re- 
sources — ^provides for the needs of all men, 
in all stages of development, of all moulds of 
character, of all types of mind. (Vide The 
Creed of Buddha, pp. 84, 85.) 



QUITE UNEXPECTED 


By An Aspirant 


It was somewhere in the sea, to use a 
military parlance. 1 was in n steamer crossing 
a strait. It was twilight in the morning. 
Rolling waves were dashing against the boat. 
The sky put on a fading grey appearance, 
excepting in the western horizon where there 
was a reddish hue. The steamer was over- 
crowded. I went upstairs to the deck. The 
deck was quiet. There I found a man in 
white uniform : he was the Captain of the 
boat. I told him that I was there in order 
to see the sunrise more clearly. Generally 
the passengers are not allowed there. But he 
did not raise any objection to my being 
there. 

There was infinite vasiness in front, behind 
and above. No other vessel could be seen 
even at a distance. Though there was the 
.sound of the screaming engine and the roar- 
ing waves, one felt that one was engulfed in 
a great silence that pervaded the atmosphere. 

One does not like to talk iiiueh in such an 
hour and in such an environment. My 
attention wa.s intent on the eastern sky, 
looking at the variegated play of colours. 
But gradually conversation began. Anyhow 
he took interest in me, and I in him. Soon 
I found that he. was of a deep religious bent 
of mind — a deveut Christian. He was 
standing alone — rather pacing to and fro — 
wrapped in his own prayerful thought, before 
I trespassed on that .solitary corner. I could 
realize this very clearly, when the conversa- 
tion became more familiar. lie had with 
him a string of beads with which he was 
saying his prayers. 

Tf I am not too eurioiis, may I ask what 
do you say by way of telling beads ?* I said. 

lie saw the carnestnc.ss which prompt-^d 
such a quest'on ; he understood also the 
innocence which >7as behind the curiosity. 
He gave a kindly look at me, look me to his 


room, opened the Bible and showed me the 
‘Lord’s prayer*. He said that whenever he 
found a little respite he repeated his prayers 
and told his beads. He had a responsible 
duty to perform, lie had to be constantly 
on the alert. But whenever he could afford 
to divert his attention, he diverted it to the 
thought of God. 

That is a strange thing ! In the midst' of 
his taxing duties, this man was trying to 
keep up an undercurrent of holy thoughts, 
This was quite unexpected ! 

‘What do you gain by your prayer ?’ I 
asked him. ‘What is the utility of the un- 
noticed life you are pursuing ?’ 

‘Oh, it has got a groat ulility’, he rejoined. 
‘It gives me a great peace of mind. Even in 
the micLst of great crisis, T am calm and 
imniffled, I never lose faith in the goodness 
of God and the benign dispen.sation of Pro- 
vidence. Not only that. At a time when 
there is a severe slorm, the boat is in danger, 
the passengers become panicky, and the crew 
become dispirited, I can put strength to their 
f.'u’nting heart. At such a time, without 
losing courage in the least, I nin up and down 
to set things right wherever they show a 
tendency to go wrong. I tell one and all that 
God will surely protect us. Through His 
grace everything will be all right.’ 

‘It might be a consoling philosophy at a 
time when one is faced wuth a great crisis, 
but can you ignore the naked fact that there 
is evil in the world ? That in spite of the 
goodness of God there is suffering in life ? 
Man has got to face bereavement, he has got 
human weaknesses to wrestle with, he suffers 
misery, he suffers death.’ 

‘Yes, there is ev!l in the world,’ he sdd, 
‘I do not deny the existence of evil. But 
|hat is also for t\ie good of man. There is 
suffering and misery, so that man will think 
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of his Maker, will contemplate on the T^ord. 
Otherwise he will become puffed up, he wiD 
think that he is all in all.’ 

‘But is there no other way of teaching man 
humility ?’ I asked. ‘God is all-powerful 
and omnipotent, you will say. Why did He 
not create man a better being, so that he 
would not have to pass through this severe 
education before he could be good, humble, 
and devout?’ 

This was perhaps too perplexing a question 
for him. He was one of those persons who 
are fortunate enough to possess a faith that 
does not know how to doubt, a faith which is 
innate, genuine, and spontaneous. 

He looked at the small bronze figure of 
Christ in crucifixion in front of his tabic and 
said, ‘Why should you doubt the goodness of 
God because there is evil in the world ? God 
sent Jesus to the world for the redemption 
of humanity. Christ died on the cross to 
take upon himself the suffering of mankind. 
Our duty is to meditate on His life and 
teachings, to pray to Him in the hours of trial 
and at the time of difficulties. Tf you can do 
that, you will be free from all worries and 
anxiety. You see, some time back I lost my 
daughter. It did not perturb me. I have 
got a pretty large family to maintain. That 
does not worry me. Even ray official life is 
not altogether without difficulties. A few 
days back some military people, going by this 
boat, created a great trouble for me. The 
matter went to the higher authorities. But 
I was firm. At last it was found out that 


I was right and the military people were in 
the wrong. My superiors have got absolute 
confidence in me and my honesty. They 
know I am very conscientious ii^ the discharge 
of my duties. I work for pay no doiibt, but 
I always keep in my mind the idea of serving 
the people to the best of my ability. You 
know, once there was’ a difficulty abdut 
sweepers, and I myself cleansed the bath- 
rooms, so that the passengers might not have 
to suffer any inconvenience. In such cases 
I don’t stand on prestige. To me all Work is 
sacred. To serve humanity is the greatest 
religion. People suffer because they do not 
live a religious life, because they do not 
pray.’ 

‘Can you say that the prayer to God is 
answered ? Does God change Ilis method or 
plan because of the prayers from the suffering 
victims ? Have you experienced that your 
prayers have been heard ?’ ‘Well,’ said he, 
in great enthusiasm, ‘some have been heard, 
some not. In some cases God gave what I 
wanted, in others He did not. But that docs 
not bother mo. God does what is good for 
me. That is my belief, that is my conviclion.’ 

It was time for him to go to his duty. He 
bade me good-bye. 

The man spoke in all sineerity, and without 
the least trace of egotism. I admired his 
faith and conviction. If by faith one can 
have so much peace and happiness, strength 
and solace, is not that something very pre- 
cious ? What more does a man need ? 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND MODERN PEDAGOGY 

By Chunilal Mitra, M.A., B.T. 


At a time when the secondary schools are 
clamouring to secure trained teachers, when 
the different systems of education are being 
on their trial and wane, when the stalwarts 
of some nations are labouring hard to frames 
post-war educational schemeg and when 


speaking against or in favour of any existing 
system of education as final is premature and 
preposterous — it is gratifying and worth-while 
to take stock of the methods and principles of 
education Swami Vivekananda had had for 
his countrymen — ^what he had professed and 
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practised in his life as an unnamed teacher. 
At the outset it can be said without any fear 
of contradiction that in him wei-e embodied 
all the ^[uaHties which go to make a teacher, 
able and efficient. And with all the possibly 
outstanding modern means and methods at 
his possession he canjbc called a model leachor 
of the age and for the ages to come. This 
point we shall illustrate briefly. 

It is said that 'personality of a teacher 
counts much for his success. It is the 
greater factor in an efficient teacher. With 
this, numerous demerits in a teacher arc mini- 
mised, and without this, the predominant 
qualities become naught. If it be so, then 
Swanii Vivekananda is to be recognised as the 
greatest of all teachers. For who else does 
possess a better and a stranger personality 
than he ? Ilis was a fascinating and galva- 
nising personality. He himself gave out, 
‘The world is a great case of hypnotisation, 
dehypuotise yourself and cease to suffer.’ 
Indeed he was a great hypnotiser. People 
were moved to awe and admiration at his call 
and they wore spell-bound to his address as 
if surcharged with a magical wand. Who- 
ever had come in contact with him became 
either his disciples, followers or admirers in 
some way or other as if they were electrified. 
All this was simply because of his absorbing 
personality. 

His physique itself w^as a great factor in 
the formation of a good teacher. Out and 
out was he a priyadarshi. Any modem 
teacher w^ould consider it as his privilege and 
pride if he could possess such a build, such a 
stalwart and imposing figure like the Swami’s. 
He was not merely to be adored but people 
were to be awed by his appearance. This 
aspect is not to be so summarily rejected nor 
is it to be loosely taken. For, in a teacher 
his personal appearance is to be taken into 
account and significantly construed. So, in 
this respect perhaps no other teacher before 
or after him and even today possesses such 
a figure like him. Next, if symmeti^^, 
harmony or proportion is considered to be 
the fundamental factor in the measurement 
of the philosophy of beauty, then he was 


exquisitely and ideally beautiful. He was a 
type by himself and as such all other beauti- 
ful objects or persons seem to be copies of 
which he was, in Plato’s words, ‘the Idea, the 
Foim and the Norm of Beauty’. 

Next to the personality and personal 
appearance, Swamiji was doubly privileged 
in having both a sound head and a good 
heart. And in contents and qualities also 
they were full. It is said that apart from the 
knowledge of the subject-matter which he is 
entrusted to teach, the teacher is required to 
have a sympathetic heart for his pupils. In 
other words, the teacher must first capture 
and win the heart of the students by his 
loving care and attitude in order not only to 
make the subject interesting but also to make 
the teaching at all effective and fruitful. The 
Swami had the requisite qualification in this 
respect too. For who else had loved his 
pupils more than ho ? lie was a great lover 
of his countrymen — nay, a greater love^ of 
humanity, llis heart bled for others and 
was full with the milk of human kindness. 
This love and compassion for his countrymen 
led him to posit : ‘Let feeding the poor and 
cladding the deslitule constitute the religion 
of the country for the coming hundred years.* 
The implication of the utterance was nothing 
less than this tlial he realized in his heart of 
hearts that no amount of plans for refoima- 
lion and reconstruction would be of much 
good unless the poverty of the country is 
wiped out, unless the poor, the destitute, th** 
homeless and the helpless arc raised to a 
higher strata of society. 

It is said withal that, to cope with the 
rising generation and particularly with the 
advanced students, a teacher is to be 
thoroughly equipped with the pros and cons 
of the day's lesson. Not only a knowledge 
of the former and later days’ lessons will do, 
but be must be conversant with the latest 
findings of all allied and relevant topics, 
lie must always be alert and on his guard 
to answer all queries of his pupils in the class 
room. The days^ of a hush-up, a silent 
demeanour and an ignorant simplicity have 
gone. The teacher behaving in this manner 
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will not only be laughed at but will soon find 
himself dethroned. But Swami Vivekananda 
was a successful teacher in this respect. He 
had a mastery of the subject which he pro- 
posed to talk over and teach. Aptly has it 
been said of him, *If we look upon Rama- 
krishna as the Buddha of our age, Viveka- 
nanda was all the Buddhist monks and 
preachers boiled into one personality.’ Ilis 
fertile brain and inicllcctunl equipment were 
suificienlly tested and conspicuously proved 
at‘ the great Parliament of 1893. There he 
was not one man talking to another, but he 
was face to face with the entire intelligentsia 
of the world. He was well armed with all 
the intricacies of all the religions of the 
world. As a result his cause triumphed and 
Hinduism was established there as a uni- 
versal faith. Thus he was not only a 
successful teacher but a conqueror as well. 

So, it is no figment of the mind nor is it 
indulging in any figure of speech to say that 
Vivekananda w\t.s a great teacher. On the 
contrary, he was a practical teacher and will 
remain to be an ideal one for all future ages. 
It is not too late for even so-called profes- 
sional teachers to bow down at his feet and 
learn lessons in all practical arts of teaching 
in silent modesty. i[e practised what he 
preached, lie was the only man in history 
who harmonized in his life art and science — 
theory and practice. This synthesis of pro- 
fessing and practising also is no less a merit 
in a teacher. It is the sign of a perfect and 
a fuller life. Otherwise, life becomes partial 
and one-sided, which derogates now as before, 
the status of a teacher, a guru. 

Next the Swami had a synoptic view and 
as such, he could observe things widely and 
as a whole. He was a great reader and 
observer of man. The entire person with all 
his merits and demerits flashed before him. 
He could see as it were, like a great ancient 
rishi, the inmost depth of a man. As such, 
like King Vikramaditya of historic fame he 
w'as the greatest judge of men and matters. 
He could detect personal /ind national draw- 
backs in a way as none could. And equally 
he could mend and mould them. 


But unlike others his method of mending 
was at once analytical and synthetical. His 
mode of approach was rational as opposed to 
traditional though he enriched* the tradition. 
Though he hjusclf possessed the great 
proselytising capacity in a singular manner 
he never tried to create havoc in any sphere. 
In this respect he encouraged the growth of 
the individuality in man. This distinguished 
him from all other teachers past or present. 
In his own words his object was : 'Each 
must assimilate the spirit of the* others 
and yet preserve his i7i(Uvidmlily and grow 
according to his own naUire of growth! 

Again, it is said that having all the means 
and methods at his command no modern 
teacher can make a student better or brilliant 
without something of the ‘better* already in 
him (student). In short, he cannot make 
something out of nothing. What he is to do 
and what he can possibly do is to reshape 
and remodel. Swami Vivekananda also 
realized this full well, and to the same eifect 
he said ; ‘Do not try to disturb the faith of 
any man. If you can, give him something 
better . . . give him a push upwards, do 
so, but do not destroy what he has.’ More- 
over, he had this advantage over the pro- 
fessional teachers that he never believed in 
the utter badness of man. In his opinion 
there is nothing as branded, labelled, and 
marked counterfeit, alloy, base, or sinful — 
nothing as absolutely diabolical in man. 
With Rabindranath Tagore he may be 
supposed to think and say that ‘to believe 
in the eternal doom of mankind is criminal*'. 
His principle in his words Avas, ‘Take man 
w'here he stands, and thence give him a lift*. 
Thus out and out a mystic, he was an opti- 
mist too. Nay, as an alchemist his mission 
was to transform the raw and base materials 
in man into a fine, pulverised finished pro- 
duct. He never followed any single and 
uniform method for all. Sometimes and 
somewhere it was loving and sometimes it 
was rebuking. Hence, it has been said of 
him also that he kicked but got worship iit 
return. Regardless df the alarminjg conse- 
quences he fearlessly chastised men and 
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reshuf&^d traditions. His words and actions 
may be cited in legion in corroboration of 
these statements. 

Nevertheless, a few pertinent questions 
may be liaised here. If Swami Vivekananda 
is recognized as a great teacher what were 
the subjects he taught, and who were his 
pupils? As an.ansfwer we say that his 
subjects were all comprehensive. They were 
economics, politics, sociology and theology, 
and what not ? What more, he undertook 
the arduous task of building the character 
of men, and as such, it was I hr? substratum 
of all subjects. It is the basis and glorifica- 
tion of all the subjects of any university 
curriculum. Times without number he gave 
out that he wanted man-making and 
character-building education. Yes, that was 
the sole thing he wanted. In his judicious 
opinion, character, as Smiles would have 
said, is a better protection of man than a 
regiment of horse would have been. If it 
were built on a firm foundation ready lo 
combat with all onslaughts and ravages of 
circumstances all else blissful will come of 
themselves. Thus he provided us a funda- 
mental subject that was all comprehensive. 
As regards his pupils we may very well say 
that they comprise men and women of all 
ages, ranks, rdimes, and proficiencies, while his 
schools constitute all parts of his own 
country in particular, and those of the two 
hemispheres in general. 

Next, it has earlier been said, consistency 
in thought, words and works is reckoned as 
an asset in an ideally successful teacher. 
This the Swami possessed in no less degree. 
Thus his illustrious life is itself a living and 
a perpetual lesson to all. 

Lastly, in spite of all the multitudinous 
definitions as to the aim of education that 


the educators have formulated and advanced 
we may take Carlyle’s one — ^‘the restoration 
of the perfection already in man’ as final. 
And fortunately for us none but the Swami 
had perfectly fulfilled this in his life. He 
heralded the immense possibility of the soul 
and the inner divinity of man. He never 
believed that education is the mere juxta- 
position of ideas or the pouring down of 
some dead and dry bones of facts, but the 
assimilation and the realization of them. His 
life-long mission was to translate all id^'as 
and beliefs into actions. Thus even the 
latest Wardha Scheme of education has 
found its scope in his assertion of the dignity 
of manual labour. The burden of his teach- 
ing was ‘work more, speak less*. Hence it 
is not without reason that the Ramakrishna 
Mission has been doing yeomen’s service in 
the relief of the poor and the distressed, the 
famine and the flood-stricken, and that th(? 
Order has been producing year after year 
from its various centres all over the world 
Sannyasins who arc at once great scholars, 
workers, organizers, and orators. The reason 
of this once again is that it had the impetus 
and the incentive of such a teacher and 
educationist at its background as the great 
Swami. 

The subject will be left unfinished if we 
fail to mention one thing more. The out- 
standing cause which made Swamiji a great 
successful teacher was that he was a great 
learner. Never was found a disciple so dedi- 
cated and surrendered to his preceptor as 
the Swami was. He lost his identity even 
in his master— the groat Paramahamsa. In 
this respect he explained in his life the august 
uttcnuice of the Gita that learning is best 
attained through devotion-devotion to the 
teacher first, to the subject next. 



SHANKARA^S ADVAITA-VADA AND ITS BEARING ON 
PRACTICAL LIFE 

By Prof. Aksuata Kumar Banbrjee, M.A. , 


Shankiirac'harya is generally known and 
admired L'le illustrious founder of the great 
non-dualistic system of philosophy and of 
the great sanyasi organization of India, 
devoted to the propagation of this system 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. For more than a thousand years 
his philosophy has been exercising unrivalled 
influence upon the thought and life of the 
Indian people. It seems to have given a 
distinct mould to Indian character. Even, 
the illiterate people of the lowest strata of 
society had their outlook on life and the 
world perceptibly influenced by the philo- 
sophy of Shankara. Swami Vivekananda has 
rightly said that Hinduism means Vedant- 
ism. At least since Shankara’s time Indian 
culture has been essentially the Vcdantic 
culture. Shankara was not merely a philo- 
sopher, not merely a religious teacher ; but 
he was the greatest nation-builder and 
thought-leader of post-Buddhistic India. 

Adverse critics of Shankara think that, 
with his extraordinary genius and organizing 
ability, Shankara has implanted in the minds 
of the rank and file of India several spiritual 
ideas which stand permanently in the way 
of the development of Indian nationhood and 
the growth of national prosperity and military 
power in the country. The most dangerous 
doctrine, which he has preached through all 
his forceful writings and with which his 
sanyasi organization has moulded the outlook 
and character of all sections of the Indian 
people, is that the world is without any 
reality, that it is as unsubstantial as a dream 
or illusion, that aU our interest in worldly 
affairs, all our efforts for power, prosperity, 
and happiness in this lif^, all our endeavour 
for scientific knowledge and exploitation «of 
the forces and resources of nature, — are due 


to our Ignorance and are incompatible with 
true knowledge. All kinds of activities, he 
has taught, are born of Ignorance, and a 
truly wise man — a man who has Warnt to 
look upon the world from the standpoint of 
truth — cannot consistently and sincerely 
devote himself to any action, whether selfish 
or philanthropic, whether physical or intel- 
lectual. The activities and attainments, 
which arc admired by men of common sense 
as the noblest and the most useful from the 
worldly point of view and upon which the 
development of our individual and national 
character and the advancement of our social, 
political, and economic inlercst depend, are 
condemned by him as altogether unworthy 
of men of true wisdom and knowledge. On 
account of Shankara’s extraordinary influence 
upon the cultural atmosphere of India, men 
of the highest order of moral equipments and 
intellectual powers renounce the world, 
because indifferent to all mundane affairs, and 
seldom condescend to come down to the field 
of action. 

Thus Shankara’s doctrine of the illusori- 
ness of the world is regarded as responsible 
for converting the good and intelligent people 
of India into men without high worldly 
ambition, without enthusiasm for work, 
without zeal for scientific pursuits, without 
any spirit of lighting and conquering, with- 
out any dynamic and vigorous ideal of life. 
Men of character and intelligence of all 
grades of Indian society are taught to think, 
from the very early stages of their life’s 
career that the true success of their life 
consists in getting rid of this illusory world, 
in realizing the utter falsity of all pheno- 
menal realities, in shaking off all attachment 
to this life and whatever pertains to this life, 
in being perfectly convinced that the self has 
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absolutely no connection whatsoever with the 
physical body, the senses, and the mind, 
and that it is eternally pure and impersonal, 
infinite and . universal, perfect and blissful, 
having nothing to pursue and attain. This 
being the ideal of life prevailing in the 
cultural atmosphere of the country, how can 
we • expect the growth of sturdy manhood 
here ? 

Secondly, Shankara’s teachings arc criti- 
cized, not only as having tor ever blocked 
the way of worldly progress in India, but 
also as having rooted out the possibility of 
the development of a dynamic moral and 
religious spirit in the people. The individual 
self is proclaimed to be eternally and 
naturally identical with Brahman, the uni- 
versal self, and as such to be by itself 
infinite, changeless, perfect, and blissful. It 
has really nothing to gain or lose as the 
result of good or bad actions in this practical 
life. What is ordinarily regarded as sclf- 
dcvclopmcnt or self-degradation in our moral 
life has no connection with the true self. 
The individuality of the self is illusory, and 
hence morality also is false. Good and evil 
of the phenomenal life are all the same to 
the true self. If this idea reigns supreme 
in the consciousness, how can there be any 
real zest for moral goodness, any earnest 
endeavour for acquiring merits through the 
performance of virtuous deeds ? If the 
human self has nothing to gain in its inner 
life, why should a man be prepared for 
making sacrifices of his earthly comforts 
which his body and mind naturally demand ? 
Why should he make any serious struggle 
for fighting with his normal nature and check- 
ing his natural impulses, passions, and desires, 
which are directed towards the objects of 
sensuous pleasure ? Why should he feel 
any enthusiasm for rendering services to 
others, for relieving the distress of the 
suffering fellow creatures, for adding to the 
strength, prosperity, knowledge, and happiness 
of the nation or of the human race ? Why 
should he think it necessary to lead a good 
and noble life at all, if he knows that his 
true self does not acquire any merit and make 


any progress thereby ? 

People are exhorted to get rid of ignorance, 
to be indifferent to the world, to shake off 
the false identification of the self with the 
psycho-physical embodiment and to realize 
the identity of the self with Brahman. For 
the achievement of this purpose, the culti- 
vation of any positive morality is not needed, 
the development of a dynamic and forceful 
moral character is not required, active 
services to and sacrifices for the good of 
humanity are not demanded. It demands, 
at the most, a negative morality consisting 
in abstention from such deeds as may disturb 
the calmness and tranquillity of the mind 
and put obstacles in the path of concentra- 
tion and self-realization. It may be said to 
require a sort of moral lethargy, and not 
moral activities, absence of positive vices 
and not presence of positive virtues. Among 
the orthodox followers of Shankara’s philo- 
sophy, even such men arc found as do not 
feel any prick of conscience when their 
sensuous propensities and worldly tempta- 
tions occasionally lead them astray, on the 
ground that their inner self is not in any way 
affected bj^ these illusory vices of the 
illusory psycho-physical organism. The doc- 
trine that the self is above morality strikes 
at the root of positive and dynamic morality 
in human life. 

Thirdly, the religious spirit, which is found 
among the ordinary people of India, exists, 
it is supjwsed by many critics, in spite of 
the philosophy of Shankara. Shankara’s 
admita-vada, they maintain, cannot be the 
basis of any d3mamic religion in human 
society. Every individual self is reaily 
identical with Brahman and as such is 
eternally free from all bondage and sorrow. 
A man docs not or should not require any 
systematic religious discipline to attain 
Tn-oksha (liberation from bondage and 
sorrows) , inasmuch as mokslia pertains 
to the essential nature of his self. 
The human consciousness is urged on from 
within by an inherent yearning for getting 
ri(^ of sorrow and Bondage, for transcending 
finitude and limitation, for attaining a per- 
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fectly free and blissful state of existence, 
and this is the real basis of genuine religion. 
But the lire of this yearning is extinguished, 
when it is learnt that what is falsely 
supposed to be the ultimate ideal of spiritual 
life realizable only through lifelong strenuous 
efforts really constitutes the true nature of 
the self. This essential nature of the self is 
only to be intellectually known as such, and 
not to be attained by any form of systematic 
religious discipline. According to this 
doctrine, men may be prompted to philo- 
sophical discourses, to study the scriptures, 
to think and contemplate and concentrate 
attention on the true nature of the self, and 
thereby to enjoy the pleasure of a deep 
intellectual conviction, and not to adopt a 
vigorous religious programme which is neces- 
sary for the attainment of an unattained 
object, for the realization of some unrealized 
ideal, for .'caching some distant goal of life. 

Fourthly, apart from the question of the 
ultimate ideal of human life, religion, in 
order to be dynamic and vigorous and to 
play an important part in our individual and 
collective life, demands the cultivation of a 
sincere and earnest faith in, and a deep and 
all-governing love, admiration, and reverence 
for, a Personal God, — God who is the sole 
Source of all phenomenal existences, to whom 
we are under absolute obligation for the 
performance of all our duties, and with whom 
personal intercourse is possible. In the 
absence of a strong faith in the ultimate 
reality of the divine Personality, there can 
be no sincere love, admiration, and reverence 
for God, no deep sense of obligation to Him, 
no genuine consciousness that we owe our 
life and reason and all that we possess and 
value to this Supreme Lord of the soul and 
the universe and that we are answerable to 
Him for the proper use of all His merciful 
gifts in all the fields of our self-expiKission. 
It is the sense of duty to God that can raise 
all our duties in all the spheres of our acti- 
vities to the higher spiritual plane. All our 
domestic, social, and political duties as well 
as all our acts of chi rily, sympathy, and 
kindness are then converted into religious 


duties. Love and devotion to the Lord of 
the universe guides and regulates and refines 
and sublimates all our activities, internal as 
well as external, big as well as ^mall. 

Thus faith in a Personal God is generally 
held to be the basis of dynamic and effective 
religion. But Shankara’s advaita^ada has 
taught the Indians that t|ie Personality, of 
God is as illusory as the individuality of the 
self and the diversified world of its actual 
experience. Brahman is really impersonal 
and attributclcss ; He has no feeling,, no will, 
no actions, no knowledge ; He has no relation 
to this false world and no relation to our- 
selves ; He does not command us to do any- 
thing or to refrain from doing anything ; He 
does not listen to our prayer and accept our 
worship ; He docs not reward our virtues and 
punish our sins ; He cannot be an object of 
love and reverence ; He is not the real source 
of our existence ; He is not the self-conscious 
and self-determining Creator and Rulcir of 
this phenomenal world order; there can be 
no question of our duty or obligation to Him. 
Personality is regarded as falsely ascribed to 
Brahman in relation to this false world. 
IIow can such a concepLion of Divinity be the 
basis of any dynamic and effective religion ? 
Can any intelligent man have the heart to 
pray to and w^orship cither a false Personal 
God or a real unrelated Impersonal Being ? 
Who can have any fervour to love and revere 
and be devoted to either an all-glorious Ijord 
that docs not really exist or a heartless 
powerless attributeless pure Existence ? Who 
can sincerely consider himself responsible for 
properly conducting his life to a non-existent 
Master or an abstract Principle ? 

Further, tentiments play a prominent part 
in religion. These sentiments arc generally 
stimulated by our study of, and reflection 
upon, the phenomena of this world. The 
wonderful harmony and adjustment and 
beauty and sublimity of the created universe 
inspire us with a sense of the omnipotence, 
omniscience, majesty, lordliness, and perfect 
artistry of its supreme creator and rouse in 
our consciousness the sentiments of awei 
wonder, admiration, love, and reverence. 
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The more deeply and extensively we study 
the phenomena of nature and mind, the more 
arc these, relif(ious sentiments developed in us. 
But, it id said by the critics, the teachings of 
Shankara make us indifferent to the world 
order and disparage the religious sentiments 
it awakens in us.» Who would waste his time 
and energy in seeking deeper and wider 
acquaintance with a false show and be deeply 
moved by its beauty and sublimity ? 
Aspirants for the highest truth realization 
are taught by Shankara, not only to free 
their consciousness from sill passions and 
ignoble feelings, but also from all religious 
sentiments and moral fervours, so that the 
mind may be perfectly calm and sclf-con- 
centrated and practically contcntlcss. If all 
noble and purifying sentiments arc sought to 
be killed in this way by the best men of 
society, how can any dynamic religion pre- 
vail in the country ? 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have briefly 
stated the main charges which arc brought 
against Shankara’s advaita-imda from the 
standpoint of its bearing on the practical life 
of the Indian people. Now, the unique 
influence of Shankara’s philosophy upon the 
general outlook and the nntioncil character 
of Indians is admitted by oil , — hy the 
followers as well as the opponents of his 
philosophical system. Almost all the gresit 
philosophers and religious reformers who 
flourished m the different provinces of India 
after Shankara’s time started in their philo- 
sophical quest and religious discipline from 
the fundamental ideas obtained from 
Shankara’s teachings. There were among 
them some formidable opponents of Shan- 
kara’s philosophy. The hhakti schools of 
the middle ages severely criticized his views 
on God, soul, and the world. They made 
religion more emotional than intellectual. 
Their contribution to the national culture of 
India is undoubtedly substantial. But none 
could dislodge Shankara from his unique 
position as the thought-leader of India. He 
did not, like many other illustrious religious 
teachers, found any particular religious sect. 
He was not any sectarian Avatar (God in- 


carnate), initiating a particular form of’ 
religious discipline. He was the interpreter 
of I he soul of India — of the essence of Hindu 
culture. Hence his influence was irresistible 
to the Hindus in general, however they might 
differ in their sectarian views. If any one 
asserts that the post-Buddhistic Hinduism, 
which binds together so many sectarian 
religious systems within its fold and furnishes 
them all with a common stable foundation, 
is really the creation of Shankara, we cannot 
easily refute the assertion. Accordingly, 
when the adverse critics hold Shankara res- 
ponsible for the drawbacks of the Indian 
national culture and the weaknesses of Hindu 
national character, he cannot safely disowm 
the responsibility. It is our duty to make 
a deeper study of his teachings and to judge 
impartially whether the defects are inherent, 
in the nature of his philosophical and religious 
doctrines or they originated from the iinfor- 
tuna Ic misunderstanding, misinterpretation, 
.ond mi.snjjplication of his essentially sound 
doctrines. 

Shankaracharya was born in a small corner 
of Southern India at a lime when politically 
India was divided into a large number of 
independent states, not iiiioften hostile to and 
at war with one another, practically without 
any ideal of all-India national unity before 
them. Socially, the people were divided into 
numerous races and tribes, castes and sub- 
castes, classes and sub-classes, with various 
grades of culture and various kinds of 
manners and customs, some being considered 
iinloiichablc and unapproachable to others. 
Religiously there were innumerable sects and 
sub-sccts, each having some sort o: philo- 
sophy and some special type of moral and 
spiritual discipline, and differences of religi- 
ons views and practices often led to bitter 
antagonism among neighbours and some 
times I'csulted in political hostilities and 
social repressions. Buddhism and Jainism 
and some other organized religions systems 
had struck severe blows at the long- 
developed and dfcep-rooted faith of the 
A*ryans and the Aryanized non-Aryans in 
general in the old religious, moral, social. 
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and cultural traditions of the Aryan race 
and in the infallibility and unquestioiiable 
authority of the Vedas and thus slackened 
the bond of cultural union among the other- 
wise diverse sections of the Indian people 
and shaken the very foundation of India’s 
national unity. Thus at Shankara’s time 
India was a land of many states, many 
religions, many societies, many cultures, 
and the ideal of one undivided holy India, 
cherished by the ancient rishis, munis, and 
Avatars, and preached through the sacred 
literature of the Hindus, was practically 
lost. 

What India required at this time and for 
all time to come was an all-comprehensive 
philosophy and an all-harmonising view of 
life, which might rally under one spiritual 
banner all her moral, religious, and cultural 
forces, which might peacefully bring about 
unity among all the races, tribes, castes, 
and sects of this vast country without any 
violent attempt at destroying their dis- 
tinctive characteristics which might recon- 
struct the nationhood of India on a cultural 
and spiritual basis with all the diverse 
elements within her bosom. This was the 
gigantic task which Shankara undertook to 
execute. It may be noted that India is an 
epitome of the world in more senses than 
one, and that any formula which could 
unify and organize the various elements of 
this sub-continent must be dynamic enough 
to bring about peace, harmony, and unity 
in the entire human world. 

In a world inhabited by numerous races 
and communities, divided into many poli- 
tical states and social organizations bnd 
actuated by different economic interests 
and cultural ideals, spiritual unity alone can be 
the surest and strongest unifying force. If a 
solid basis of the spiritual union of mankind 
can be discovered, it is likely to establish peace, 
harmony, and unity in the midst of all 
the diversities prevalent in tho world.r 
Shankaracharya directed his spiritual insight 
and intellectual genius td the discovery of 
the spiritual basis of the unity of mankind. 
He wanted to make it the foundation of 


Indian nationality and world brotherhood. 
He searched for it within the spiritual 
treasures of India, left by the ancient seers 
and sages. As the result of his wide search 
and deep meditation he discovered the 
ultimate basis of unity among all diversities 
in the absolute non-duaiity pi Brahman and 
the identity of the individual souls with the 
one Absolute Spirit. 

He found out and proclaimed that it is 
the one Absolute Spirit who appears in,divcrse 
names and forms, who manifests Himself as 
innumerable orders of conscious individuals 
and as unconscious objects of experience, 
who alone truly exists in all. He preached 
that all differences are a])paront and the 
unity is real. He taught men to concentrate 
their attention on the unity and to overlook 
the differences as far as practicable, — ^to see 
llie one in all, the spirit in all material 
bodies, the universal in all the individuals. 
He wanted to awaken the universal con- 
sciousness in all individuals and sections of 
humanity and to make it the basis of their 
morality, religion, and worldly progress. 

Self-love is universally recognized to be 
instinctive in all living creatures and to be 
the most potent force determining their acti- 
vities. It is this self-love which leads the 
creatures to struggle for existence and to 
enter into friendly and hostile relations with 
others. All progress and all destiniction, all 
the enjoyments and all the sufferings in the 
world of living beings are governed by this 
instinct of self-love in them. All human 
beings also are guided by the same instinct. 
They naturally worship their self. Their 
intelligence is generally at the service of 
this instinct. They form families, societies, 
states, in order to satisfy more cffieicntly 
the demands of the self-love. They find 
that co-operation with others is as much 
necessary for their self-preservation, aelf- 
development, and self-fulfilment as antagon- 
ism and struggle. The result is that in spite 
of all the friendly organizations, all the ties 
of affection and fellow-feeling, all the com-' 
munities of interests, the human world is a 
field of continual warfare — ^wara among indi- 
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vidaals, wars among families, wars among 
societies, wars among nations. The human 
soul always, seeks to get rid of these wars, 
but in its attempts to get rid of them it 
finds itself engaged in fresh wars. It yearns 
to be at peace with the outside world, in 
friendly relations with all its environments, 
for by that means alone the seif can enjoy 
peace within itself, can live in security, can 
avoid the constant fear of distress and death. 
But as the interest of one self is in conflict 
with the interests of others, hostilities be- 
come inevitable. 

How to get rid of this undesirable 
position ? Shankara finds the permanent 
solution of this problem in the truth realized 
by the upanishadic rishis. He proclaims : 
Enlighten your self-love and the problem 
ceases to exist. The enlightened view of the 
self is that the selves are not really many 
but one. When a man definitely knows that 
Brahman, the universal self, is the true Self 
of each and all, that there is absolutely no 
difference between the self of one individual 
and that of another, that the apparent differ- 
ences lie only in names and forms and not in 
essence, self-love, .which is instinctive in 
eveiy one, becomes universal love, love for 
all creatures. All his actions, which own 
their origin to self-love arc then converted 
into loving services to all. All conflicts of 
interests then appear to be baseless ; they 
appear to have originated from ignorance 
about the true nature and true interest of 
the real Self which is the same in all. lie 
says : Discover your true self and you will 
find yourself at peace with all, in the most 
friendly relations with the cntiite universe. 
He.nce the fundamental problem of human 
life is — ^how to discover the true Self, how to 
emancipate our consciousness from the in- 
born ignorance about the nature of the self. 
To know the Self means to be in love and 
friendship with all men, all creatures, all the 
world, because it means the expcijience of 
the inner sameness of all. For the sake of 
the Self itself, every one should be in love 
with all others, since these others arc the 
embodiments of the s«*”'** .^plf. Tf this truth. 


this oneness of the Self of all, be the founda- 
tion of our family system, social system, 
political system and religious system, every 
family should find its own self embodied in 
all other families and should love and serve 
them in the spirit of love and service to its 
own self, every social organization, every 
political state, every religious community, 
should look upon others in the same light, 
should love and serve others in the same 
spirit. Unity being real and differences 
being unreal, there should be no strength in 
the quarrels and conflicts, no emphasis upon 
the clashes of interests, no eagerness to rob 
or exploit or enslave others. 

li not this ideal capable of inspiring us 
with a dynamic religion and a positive 
morality ? I learn that I am inwardly 
identical with the infinite external Absolute 
Spirit, who is the ground and support and 
substance of the entire objective world, that, 
as such. I am essentially pure and good, great 
and sublime, beautiful and blissful, that I 
am leally one with all — ^my existence embrac- 
ing and pervading the existence of all 
cn*atijres, — that there is truly nothing out- 
side of, colliding with, and setting limits to, 
my true Self. I leaiii that it is only through 
ignorance that I experience myself to be a 
poo»'. weak, miserable, sinful creature, and I 
think of myself to be a helpless slave to the 
forces of ..internal and external nature and 
various worldly circumstances beyond my 
coiitiX)!. Should not this message rouse my 
donnant spirit, activate my potential 
faculties, inspire me with indomitable self- 
confidence, and urge me on to shake off as 
soon as possible, in this life, all the apparent 
we^iknesses, limitations, sorrows, and bond- 
ages which sheer ignorance has imposed upon 
myself ? Should it not impel me to sacrifice 
all the transitory earthly possessions and 
sensuous enjoyments, to undergo all the 
physical hardships and mental privations, 
and to gladly and earnestly adopt any syste- 
matic course of bodily and mental discipline 
and regulate all ttie activities of life, with 
a view to getting rid of this unaccountable 
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infinite, immortal, all-— pervading blissful 
character of my true Self? The normal 
human nalure being what it is, this message 
of the grcalness of the true Self ought to be 
a source of dynamic religion to all human 
beings of all grades of culture and civiliza- 
tion and all strata of the society. 

Shankara wants to base religion on the 
sense of the dignity of man, and not on the 
sense of his smallness and helplessness. He 
teaches us that we arc essentially divine,— 
divinity pertains to the very nature of our 
self.-— and lliat wc are only to realize it by 
dint of our independent efforts. We have 
not to be delivered from any real sin and 
real sorrow which pertain to our real nature, 
with which wc are born and over which wc 
have no control, by the miTciful intervention 
of any supernatural power or benevolent 
Personality. Wc have not to wait till any 
future day of judgment or even the day of 
our release from the physical body, for 
reaping the fruits of our religious faith and 
spiritual culture. Shankara teaches us that 
all sin and sorrow are false so far as the 
human self is concerned, that all sense of sin 


Strength is the one thing needful. 
Strength is the medicine for the world’s 
disease. Strength is the medicine which the 
poor must have when tyrannized over by the 
rich. Strength is the medicine which the 
ignorant must have when oppressed by the 
learned. And it is the medicine that sinners 
must have when tyrannized over by other 
sinners. 

What makes you weep, my friend? In 
you is all power. Summon up your all- 
powerful nature, oh mighty one, and this 
whole universe will lie at^our feet. It is the 


and sorrow is bom of ignorance, that we are 
suffering from them just as we suffer in 
dreams and hallucinations, and, that wc re- 
quire only enlightened Self-consciousness— 
we arc only to be awakened to the true 
character of our Self— in order to be released 
from them in this vei^ lifp. Religion con- 
sists in realizing the Truth and abandoning 
(he false, in becoming what we truly are and 
delivering ourselves from self-deception, in 
enjoying .the glory of our own spiritual 
nature and freeing it from the limitations 
and sufferings falsely imposed upon it. 
Religion consists in awakening the Brahman 
consciousness in ourselves, in directly per- 
ceiving the presence of the same self in all 
beings, in seeing the Infinite and Eternal in 
all finite and transitory things of the world, 
in feeling the essentially spiritual character 
of the entire universe. Practical knowledge 
of I he unity of the self with all is the test of 
genuine religion. A truly religious man 
should sec Brahman in himself and all, love 
Brahman in himself and all, serve Brahman 
in himself and all. Shankara’s religion is the 
religion of life, and not the religion of death. 

{To be continued) 


Self alone that predominates, and not matter. 
It is those foolish people who identify them- 
selves with their bodies that piteously cry, 
‘Weak, weak, we arc weak*. What the nation 
wants is pluck and scientific genius. Wc 
want great spirit, tremendous energy and 
boundless enthusiasm, no womanishness will 
do. It is the man of action, the lion-heart, 
that the goddess of wealth resorts to. No 
need of looking behind. Forward ! We 
want infinite energy, infinite zeal, infinite 
courage, and infinite patience, then only will 
great things be achieved. 



THE FRIEND 

By Tandra Devi 


I came out of the realms of sleep, 
.Wandering into the land of dreams ; 

My. eyes opened on a dark place, 
Though the sun shone in at my window. 

Was it the dark that blinded me ? 

Or was it the dazzle of the .sunshine ? 

I kupw not ! — was blind — 

This I know, and naught else. 

After interminable wanderings — 
Insufferable weariness and pain — 

I came out of the realm of gropings. 

Into a place neither light nor dark. 

A hand held mine without gripping. 

And a voice called to me without sound. 

A fire came down without burning. 

And rose up smokeless from my heart. 


0 Ramakrishna ! These were thy gifts 
To this sad one lost in desolation. 

What shall I do for thee now ? 

For thou needest nothing in all the worlds ! 


Myself is indeed a poor gift 
Yet mine all is here, and I offer it. 
Thou hast offered me thyself, which is All 
1 give back myself, become nothing ! 


The beauty of all things is in thee 
May thy sweetness melt the heart of the 

world ! 

The glory of God is thine — 

May souls in misery receive it as manna of 

heaven ! 


GOD WITHIN MAN 


By Saint Kaiuh 


In the midst of water the fish is thirsty : 

How I laugh and laugh to hear of this ! 

Vainly dost thou wander, 0 man ! To what purpose art thou miming to 

Mathura and Kashi ? 

That which thou seekest outside in all directions is within thine 

own house, but thou knowest It not. 
The deer getting the fragrance of the musk which is in its own navel 

rans about in the woods in search of it. 
Listen, 0 brother ! sayeth Kabir, thou canst meet thy Imperishable Lord 

without much ado. 


« « « 


Now the Supreme appears in me, and lo ! now I appear in the Supreme ; thus 

shineth the light of our union, even as rays on quivering water. 
Glory unto the Sadgum, sayeth Kabir, whose mercy revealeth the 

Lord here and now. 


—Translated by Prof. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


To Our Readers 

Conversations with Swawi Shivanandd 
lays bare some of the deepest convictions of 
the Swamiji, and indicates the high level 
of his spiritual attainments.... The Editorial 
discusses what Hindus think of Christ and 
Christianity.... St. Nihal Singh continues 
his story of the Prabuddha Bharata in A 
Backward Glance^ and recounts what happen- 
ed after the passing away of Swami Viveka- 
nanda.... The eternal problem of man’s 
life after death is learnedly elucidated in 
Man’a Lije in the Past and in the Future 

by Swami Vividishananda Dr. Syed's 

Buddhds Scheme of Life, is a continuation 
of his brilliant article in the Golden Jubilee 

issue of the Prabuddha Bharata Quite 

Unexpected should prove an unex])ccted 
treat to our readers.. . . In Shanhards Advaiior 
vada and its Bearing on Practical Life, Prof. 
Bancrjee has shown with a great wealth of 
learning and reasoned arguments how base- 
less are most of the criticisms levelled against 
Shankara’s philosophy.... The Friend is by 
Tandra Devi, the talented poetess who has 
made India her home, and is doing much 

for cottage indu.strics in Kashmir Prof. 

Shrivastava has given a lucid and inspiring 
rendering of one of Eabir’s songs in God 
within Man. 

Use op Atomic Energy 

Though the war has ended to the great 
relief of all, most people arc apprehensive of 
the prospects of future world peace. But 
the one important subject that is exercising 
the minds of all classes of persons through- 
out the world is the atom bomb. This 
'scientific savagery* which in no wise is more 
humane or less barbarous than poison gas 
and ch(?mical warfare of any type hitherto 
known, has aroused a chorus of protests 
from many quarters. George Bernard Shjw 
is reported to have remarked : 


Hie latest discovery is that not only we have made 
startling intensification of chemical warfare, but it is 
possible for the explosive to be too explosive. It 'may 
bum down the house to roast the pig. 

Mr. Shaw doubted if any one had the right to 
drop such a bomb, and expressed the fear 
that 'the ultimate consequence of exploding 
atoms may well be explosion of the world’. 
It is no wonder that the Dean of Sti- Albans, 
who had the courage to follow the dictates 
of his conscience, refused to hold the thanks- 
giving service as a protest against the use of 
the atomic bomb. Those who have per- 
suaded themselves to justify the use of this 
weapon on grounds of scientific research or 
military necessity may view such protests 
with derisive indifference. But as even 
Mrs. Roosevelt has said, a grave respon- 
sibility rests on the militarists and scientists 
who are in possession of the atomic bomli — 
a responsibility the burden of which they 
will have to shoulder with great circums- 
pection. 

The Bishop of Chichester made the follow- 
ing pertinent observation : 

There are certain deeds which science should not 
do. There ore certain actions for which scientists 
should nut be made conscripts by any nation. And 
surely, extermination of any c;ivilian population by 
any nation is one of those. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford said : 

The harnessing of atomic energy to huniaai progress 
and well-being might have ushered in an era of pros- 
perity and happiness. Instead of that men have used 
new knowledge to slaughter and mulilutc their fellows 
on a gigantic .scale. Undoubtedly we ore pnigrcssing 
somewhat pretty rapidly, but it is to an abyss. 

Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
observed : 

On the deeper level, history shows mankind ever 
accommodating its conscience to more deadly and in- 
human forms of war, abandoning one restraint after 
another. Another long step has been taken to the 
abyss and the shame of taking it is upon us. Mankind 
having looked into the abyss will be unable to recover 
itself if there ia another major war or if cvciy nation 
secretly seeks to exploit atomic energy to more efficient 
military uses against the day of another war. 

There is every indication that these sincere 
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protests and warnings may fall flat on those 
concerned with the manufacture and em- 
ployment of atomic power for teaching a 
quick lesson Iq those whom they consider 
their enemies. Some are there who talk 
with relish of the ‘success’ of the atomic 
bomb in bringing the war to a speedy con- 
clusion. There arc others who think the 
victims of the bomb have been only too 
rightly served for their own wickedness in 
waging war. Whatever that may be, one 
shudders 'to think of the monstrosity of the 
next war, if and when it comes, with the 
different nations using atomic bombs against 
one another. It is clear the countries that 
hold the secrets of the atomic bomb will 
dominate the world. General Arnold of the 
U.S. Air Force is reported to have expressed 
satisfaction at the possession of weapons far 
superior to those of other nations. ‘They 
arc making the world safe for the Americans’, 
he said, and added that America ‘could 
dominate all Asia with atom bombs’. 

It is, however, encouraging to hear, in the 
midst of these appreciations and protests, 
that leading politicians arc seriously think- 
ing of exercising effcclivi? control of the 
atomic bomb. Declaring that ‘unless the 
forces of destruction now let loose are 
brought under control, it is vain to plan for 
the future’, Mr. Attlee, British Premier^ has 
taken steps to set up a committee to deal 
with the atomic bomb. How far the big 
powers will succeed in maintaining the ex- 
' pected amount of international control, time 
alone can show. But the development of 
atomic energy for industrial purposes should 
be taken up without delay by scientists all 
over the world. We hope in India too, our 
scientists will receive adequate facilities and 
support from the government and the 
public for atomic research. The well-known 
Indian scientist, Dr. H. Ehabha, expressed 
the view that, given proper education and 
^ facilities for work, the Indian mind was 
* perfectly capable of keeping pace with other 
scientifically advanced countries. Sir J. C. 
Ghosh thinks the post-war application of 
this source of energy to peaceful development 


of power for the benefit of mankind will be 
immense. British and American scientists 
are also highly optimistic about the tremend- 
ous possibilities of this new source of power 
in the fields of industry and medicine. The 
man in the street is only too eager to sec 
these hopes realized before long. 

The atomic energy, like every other gift of 
nature to man, may be used for purposes 
constructive as well as destructive. If its 
exclusive possession by one or two nations 
means their unrivalled supremacy over 
others, then peace and fellowship are a far 
cry. It will be a challenge to other nations 
some of whom may not rest till they discover 
a greater and more powerful weapon. 
Violence engenders more violence. The 
weaker nations will have to submit to ex- 
ploitation with more docility on pain ,of 
complete extinction. Scientific discovery in 
the hands of ‘unscientific’ man may well 
prove the proverbial Frankenstein’s monster. 
As Aldous Huxley writes in one of his recent 
books, 

Wc underslanil the devil islnicss of the political 
manifestations of the lust for i)ower; but have so 
completely ifpiored the evils and dangers inherent in 
the technological tnanifeslalioiis that, in the teeth of 
the most olivious foots, we continue to teach our 
chililrcii that there is no debit side to applied science, 
only a continuiiig and cvei^expondiiig credit. The idea 
of progress is bused on the belief that one can be over- 
wet'ning with impunity. {Time have a Stop, 

p. S74.) 

How Forkignpuis should vip:w India 

Indian culture, philosophy, social and 
religious Iradi lions, in fact everything Indian, 
are misunderstood and misrepresented by 
many a Western writer. The demands of 
Weir brought a large number of foreigners, 
British and American mostly, into intimate 
touch with the real life of India. Most of 
them, hitherto biased through unfair propa- 
gandist literature on India, were, no doubt, 
surprised and pleased to see things for them- 
selves. We arc happy to find that the U. S. 
Army authorities have afforded facilities to 
thejr personnel for bloser understanding of 
Indian culture through a series of extension 
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lectures arranged by the Calcutta University. 
The need for proper assessment of the age- 
old culture and civilization of India by out- 
siders was emphasized by Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookherjee inaugurating this series of 
lectures. 

Dr. Mookherjee said that the world was very amall 
now and it was necessary that people should come to 
know each other deeply. He asked the audience not 
to be too hasty in their judgement on Lidia, not to 
be like tourists or travdlera, who^ after having gone 
through India in three days, wrote books of three 
thousand pages, and thus bwame autliorities on India. 
He dcelaied that India had one of the oldest civiliza- 
tions and had not only things of the spirit to give 
to other nations but also contributions in modem 
scienoea. The message of India was unity in diversity. 
India looked foru-ard to cultural fellowship with oiba 
nations. (Hindusthan Standard ) . 

Hardly had Indians learnt to ignore the 
contents of Miss Mayo’s Mother India when 
a recent and more glaring instance of nauseat- 
ing anti-Indian propaganda came to light. 
This time it was Beverley Nichols, pronounc- 
ing his Verdict on India after ‘over a year’s 
intensive study of modem India’. Dr. 
Mookherjee’s sound advice to these Western 
authors, journalists, and tourists who general- 
ly come to India as ‘impartial observers’ or 
‘friends’, was to study India through Indian 
eyes, with the right attitude of mind. In 
order to appreciate the many aspects of 
India’s cultural heritage, non-Indians will 
have to uncover their blinkers of narrow 
racial or national prejudices. To a new- 
comer from any part of Europe or America, 
the poverty, illiteracy, and squalor of India 
are quite apparent. But if he has the 
sincerity and the patience to get over his first 
shock and look deeper into the spirit of 
India, he is sure to find a cultural unity 
behind all diversity of race, language, caste, 
and community. 

Fbom War-torn Europe 

Europe is once again breathing the fresh 
air of peace after experiencing the dreadful 
nightmare of war for five and a half years. 
We give below relevant extracts from a letter 
(dated SSrd July 1045) received from Dr. 
A. P. Berkhout of Ancldoom (Netherlands) ; 
....After the nightmare 9l a tyrannical opprMcm 


it is with a deep feeling of relief that we, the peojde 
of the Netherlands, are greeting a new and, we hope, 
a better period 

The blue sky is no longer spotted with roaring, 

fighting planes— the mind is seeking freer paths of thought 
again, freer than was possible in these fiv^ years, time 
of hope and of fear. 

ft was this week I read two books, in Dutch transla- 
tion, by Romiun Rolland about the Swami Vivduiuknda. 
In tension and with deep emotion I read .the story 
of his life and acquainted mysdjf, a first survey, for it 
ccmsisiid in extracts from K. RbHand of his works, 
with his teachings. I cannot but repeat the words of 
Rolland: ‘Those words, buried under the shroud of 
books, at a distance of forty-five years, I cannot hear 
them without receiving an electric shock.’ 

It was M if smothing congenial in me vma touched 
upon, as if 1 hail been unconsciously longing fur the 
thoughts and teachings I read, I should perhr 4 )s say 
heard out of these books, these extracts of the lectunes 
of Vivekauanda. 

The idea of Advsitism was not strange to me. 
Schopenhauer's philosophy, his ‘Will' us the inmost 
essence of the creation prepared me for this 
Particularly fruitful for the world, for the poor, harass- 
ed, and still so self-sufficient Europe in the first place, 
seems to me the idea of Unity, fruitful, because essen- 
tially true 

.... Extremdy vaiuabta to -me is Vivehanandds 
conception of rdigion as rdigion of deed, and his free 
acceptance cf all rdigions and creois as potential ways 
to God, ij only we can see God m imr fdlow-creatures. 
(Italics ours). 

The only thing that astonishes me is that so little 
is known of Vivelouianda and his gospel in our country. 
I never heard any one speak about him; in the most 
important encyclopaedia in Holland, his name is not 
mentioned, nor in a well-known German encyclopaedia 
1 wnsul^. This winter I read his name, in conr 
neiion with the ahimsa principle, in a book {Peace as 
Deed) of a well-known Dutch writer and anti-militarist, 
Bart de Ligl. And so it is that I ordered tlie books 
of R. Rolland, after our liberation. 

I cannot explain the fact why Vivekananda is com- 
paratively unknown in Western Europe. (I generalize, 
perhaps unduly, but in my reading of Dutch, German, 
French, Engfish books, I never saw his name mentioned : 

I empt Hcientific'ul works dpiiling with mystical 
experirace, mystical reli^on) . 1 risk the supposition 
that in the chaos of opinions and doctrines of these 
dccenniums, even the most pure and essential, universally 
nccewaxy gospel is likely to pans hardly noticed. Our 

world has no time and attention for it 

Our correspondent, a genuine lover of 
India and her eternal philosophy, expresses 
his feeling of gratitude that he might acquaint 
himself with ‘such a life, such an heroic heart, 
such a powerful mind, such stirring words’ as 
Swami Vivekananda’s. It is a clear indica- 
tion that India’s message of eternal wisdom 
is much sought after by the peoples of war- 
worn Europe. A return to the more funda- 
mental values of life is one important aspect 
of post-war reconstruction. 
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MEDIUM Of INSTRUCTION. By S. N. Aoarwai, 
iPMuhed by Vora & Co., Publuken Ltd., 8 - 4 , Rown^ 
Budding, Kdhadevi Road, Bombay 8 , Pp. 47 . Price 
Re. 1 - 4 . 

The problems of present-day educ»lion in India are 
many and varied. Ever since English was introduced 
into Indian schools, Indiana have had not only to learn 
the • language but also to leani everything in that 
language. The drawbacks of our sy.ilcm of education 
imparted through the medium of a foreign language 
are obvious. Lately some Indian educationists have 
earnestly "taken up the problem of educational reform 
in our country, end are of the opinion Mint English 
a^ould be replaced by the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction. This is undoubtedly a move 
in the right direction, though it may not be as easy 
as it appears. In the book under review, Principal 
Agarwal discusses, in brief, the question of the medium 
of instruction and its importance in our national life, 
lie is convinced thet the English medium of instruction 
is responsible for the failure of the Indian educated 
youth to face the stern realities of life. In the early 
years after English was introduced into India, Indian.9 
gradually took to it in order to secure public service; 
consequently the Indian languages were relegated to 
the background. Soon it became the fashion to be 
able to speak and write in English. Many considered 
it a worthy asset. Bui today Indians find themselves 
in an unenviable position. *Wilh political slavery, 
intellectual slavery has entered our blood and bones 
with disastrous results.* 

The author is an experienced educationist, and his 
treatment of this important subject is thought-provok- 
ing and stimulating. The question of a common language 
for the whole of India has been <)if’cua.sed at different 
limes by different bodies of persons. The matter Is 
no douM urgent and requires careful and thorough 
consideration. Perhaps a optional government will be 
belter able to tackle , the problem, though it is by no 
means simple to deride upon a lingua franca. The present 
treatise is a valuable contribution to the effort in that 
direction. A few of the objections to the introduction 
of mother tongue as the medium are clearly answered 
in the book. Tlic^iuthor commends the successful work 
done by the Osmania University in introducing Urdu 
as the medium of instruction and in publishing Urdu 
text-books. This may serve as an example to other 
Indian Universities, and ixich province may take to 
its own most common vernacular. The learned writer 
feels that the provincial governments should make 
the mother tongue medium compulsory in all claases up 
to the high school. He doe.s not dc.'iire that English 
should be eschewed totally. The author has closely 
ettudied the subject of the medium of instruction from 
different points of view, and has made out a strong 
case in favour of changing over from English to the 
vernanilars. An excellent foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 
has enham^ the worth of the book. Rehabilitation 
of the Indian language is the beginning of the process 
of nationalizing education in our country. 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPTS OP JESUS. By 
J. C. Kumarappa. PubUahed by Navajivan PuUithn 
mg Uouse, Ahmedahad. Pp. xiv+lll. Price Re. 1^8. 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in the foreword: *Tlie 
booklet piesents Professor J. C. Kumarappa’s views 


on Christian teaching in a nutshell. It is a revolutionary 
view of Jesus as a man of God. It is none the less 
revealing and interesting. The interpretation of the 
Lord's prayer is novel and refreshing as are many other 
interpretations.’ Prof. Kumarappa, a devout and learned 
Christian, presents, in these pages, an admirable inter- 
[uretation of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ based 
on the four Gospels. He is one of those who have 
come into contact with Hindu thought, and have bm 
able to understand Jesus through the oriental setting 
and background. His exposition of the teachings of 
Jicsus is fasc'inating, and free from the narrow and 
exclusive views of the Church. There may be many 
Christians who are not disposed id agree with him. 
But that does not in any way minimize the appeal 
which this bold and original interpretation makes on 
Christians and non-Chrislians. 

Prof. Kumarappa says he was perplexed at the con- 
tradictions between the teachings of Jesus and the 
'Christianity' of the Churches. He failed to understand 
this deviation of the Christian theologians from the 
prcctice and precepts of Jesus. Referring to the dis- 
parity between theory and practice, he says he was 
unable to *rfx;onciIe the worship of a Universal Father 
and the Prince of Peace with tribal appeals to destroy the 
enemy’. ^ There is a lot of truth in his stiitemcnt that 
the majority of Christians in India often imitated the 
habits and standards of life of the AVesterners and 
as.wiat.ed them.selve8 more with AVestern culture and 
civilization than with the national culture of India. 
The following pages are written with a view to clearing 
the parochial and sectarian mists that envelop Uie 
bright spiritual personality of Jesus. The author has 
derived much inspiration for his work from his inliinate 
touch with Gandhiji. The book will be read with much 
fintemt by one and all, irrespective of whether he is a 
Christian or not. 

TO AVOMEN. By Amrit Kaur. Publhhed by 
Navajivan Publiehmg House, Ahmedabad. Pp. S2. 
Price 6 Afi. 

In this well-written brochure, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
presents her valuable thoughts and ideas on the prob- 
lems that face Indian women, educated and uneducated. 
She is an indefatigable ancl experienced worker in the 
cause of women, and as such her suggestions for improv- 
ing the lot of the poor and illiterate women in our 
counliy merit careful consideration. Her appeal is made 
mainly to the educated and well-to-do women of India 
who reside mostly in towns, urging them to give their 
spare time to the unselfish service of their le.ss fortunate 
sisters, Iwth in the towns and the villages. Women's 
organizations have confined their activities generally to 
the towns, and the considerable number of women in 
the villages of India need to be educated and to be 
cncourag^ to bring into play their dormant qualities 
of head and heart. The writer has worked more among 
the town dwellers, and discusses the solutions to their 
problems at length. She has put forward some very 
practical and helpful suggestions to be followed by 
women workers. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY STUDIES. Publiihed 
by Senate House, Allahabad. 

As usual, the Allahabad University has brought out 
separate booklets for its different sections of studies 
ih' vts and mkaot, containing valuable original contri- 
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butions from distinguished scholars and professors of 
the ITniverr*it.y. They are as follows: (1) Enf^isK 
Section : The Plays of Eugene by P. C. Gupta. 

(?) Education Section : Devdopment of Faetond 
Andysis^A Critkd and Constructive Study-— by Dr. 
Bansi Dhar. (S) T^w Section : Intematiotid Law, 
Retrospect and Prospeet—hy K. R. R. Sastry. (4) 
Politics Section: Edmund Burke on Indian Qovennanee 
— ^by Beni Priwod. (5) Chemistry Section: Epidemic 
Dropsy and Mustard OU (Parts I and //)*— by Dr. 
C. C. Palit, Dr. S. N. Basu. and V. L. Vanna ; Stiu^ 
on the Dependence of OpUed Activity on Ckemied 
Conststutian (Part XXIII) — By Bawa Kartar Singh, 
Onkar Nath Perti, and Birendra Narain Singh. (6) 
Zoology Section : Cytoplasmie Indunons in the Oogenesis 
of Some Forejft. bisect Parasites— hy P. N. (^hatterjro ; 
Studies on the Sexud Cytfe tn the Lizard, Hemidaetylus 
Fiaviviridis (Ruppe/)— bv S. K. Dutla. (7) Biology 
Section: New Trematodes of ike Family Eehinosio- 
matidae, Poche 1925 (Parts II and III) Qenus—Peta^ 
siger — ^liy V. Vrat Nigam. The book brought out for 
the History Section contains a brilliant study entitled 
*The Britif^h Government and the Kingdom of Oodh 
(1761 — 1835) by Capt. J. Paton. He was First Assistant 
lo^ the Resident of Oiidh for a number of years, and 
this interesting narrative throws much light on the 
working of the relationship between the nilcrs of Oiidh 
and the British Government during a period of over 
.sc\’enty ycjirs. 

THE BEST F(K)1) K)R MAN. By Dr. Anna 
Kingbfoiid. PuUished by Intematumd Book House, 
Ltd,, Bombay, Pp, 19, Price 6 As, 

The article, republished here in book-form, was origin- 
ally contributed to the Theosophist by Dr. Kingsford in 
1884. She wlvoeatcs the use of vegelcrian focxi from 
the point of view of economy, health, and nourishment. 
She seems to be rather hard on iioii-vcgetarians. Food 
experts are divided in their opinions on the comparative 
merits of the diffemit forms of diet, .^o much .so that 
the ordinary man is crompletely confused. The que.slion 
*AVhat is the best food for man ?’ has liecii asked as 
well as answered again and again but with little effect. 
No amount of logic ran persuade man from taking to 
what is best suited to his tastes. Nor docs it seem 
sound to argue for or against a type of food in the name 
of religion or God. For none can authoritatively and 
convincing prove what God’s will is in such matters. 
If it be said tliat unwillingness to give up meat-eaiintr 
betrays a morbid craving for the palate, then the non- 
vegetarians may say such craving is not absent in the 
vegetarians too. In India, where many persons live on 
scanty fare, such academic discussions on the value and 
nature of foixi is not likely to arouse much interest. 

21 SHORT STORIES. (International Series 
No. 8.) Published by IntemaHond Book House, Ltd,, 
Bombay, Pp, 170. Price Rs. 3-8, 

We welcx)me the third of the series of contemplated 
seven books of picked stories and poems. Twenty-one 
more stories have been presented in this volume includ- 
ing one from an Indian writer, Masti Venkatesha Iyengar 
of Bangalore. In keeping with the publishers’ intentions 


the stories are well chosCn and present a eoloinful 
variety. Oliver Goldsmith, Edgar Allan Poe, Ant-hony 
Ho|ie. W. Duranty, and Charles Dickens are hovk of 
the more familiar authors represented here. The ixN<k 
under review is likely to score a success even as thy two 
preceding ones have done. 

PRACTICAL NATURE-CURE. Br Sarma V. 
liAKSixiycAN. Published by fke Nature-cure Puhluaing 
House, Pudukkottai Pp, 6il» P^c^ 

In its seventh edition, the bqok under review htu- 
undergone some alteration, and a number of add.honr 
have been made. The book m^y prove more mfifii! 
in its improved form. 

BENGALI 

BHARATER PARTCHAY. By Nali.ni Phamha 
Dutta, MA. Published by Bengd Publishers. Ik. Banhif 
Chatterjee Street, Caleutta, Pp, Ilk. Price Rt^. t. 

Here is a book the importance of which outweioti. 
by far the smallness of its sine. By wealth of a deep 
insight into the spirit of Indian history and h t^ue 
evaluation of the ideas and ideals that ancient Ind s 
stood for. the book stands out as a remarkable piibliivtioi: 
in recent times. 

The learned aiilhorcss is an educationist of exptu’iux 
and wields an able pen. According to her the fnf ir 
growth of a nation must always be rooted in its | . i*. 
liie education through which future generations of our 
land are to be brought up must be based on the 
cherished ideals that inspired Indian life through ve.^. 

The nation is just rising from a long sln.i 
Thoughts of reconstruction are exercising its mind 
the influence of an alien civilization allures it fro i ll«e 
cjd moorings of its life to a new path altogether : reio 
to its genius. It is high time that the age-oW ^ * 

Ideals of India are held before the people in clear t ruH 
and the solution of all her problems is sought > the 
light of them. *rhe book under review is devo*. :o 
that end. It throws abundant light on all ourSneial, 
cflucational, ami other pcvplcxing problems amT shows 
the way to their solution. We commend th< l»ook 
whole-heartedly to all our readers. ' 

SANSKRIT 

ISHVARA DARRHANAM. (Vol. I.) By hvAf.n 
Tapovana. Published by V. Visvanath Vaidya. D no.h 
ketu Bungdow, Saurashtra Society, Ahmedabad, Pp tO 
Price Rs. 2, 

Tlic book describes the life of a great Malabar s'. yasi 
who spent several years in the Himalayas (in Gai v.ilj 
in great contemplation and austerity, and has l)cei ibl? 
to help many seekers after Truth. It is a wx :»uie 
addition to ^nskrit religious literature. 

BOOKS rfx:eived 

AWAKE HINDUSTHAN. By Shyama Piasai 
Moouerjeb. Pp. 260. Price Rs. 2-8. 

HINDU POLITICS. By N. C. Chatterjee. Pp f 'i 
Price Re. 1-8. 

Both published by Editor, Hlindusthan*, 162, t-no 
bazar Street, CdeuUa. 
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THE COSSIPORE OAKDEN HOUSE 
, • 

XUmakiiisiina Mission’s Appeal 

The nucleus of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission 
was formed in the Chasipore garden houM (00 & 9^, 
CoBsipore Koad, ^.alcutta), where m the year IMG 
Bhagavan Sri RamalAishna spent the last days of hia 
rioriouE life with his disciples, and entered into Maha- 
samadhi. Pbremosl among these disciples was awomi 
Vivckananda, whose contributions to ™ 
advancement of the world are well known. The ho^ 
an^ its compound of about 3i acres, where they used 
to live in the service of the Master and practise spiriiuw 
under his divine inspiration, have been intimately 
assodated with his hallowed memory. The disciples 
and devotees of Sri llamakrishna and the generd 
religious-minded public of diverse faiths look u^n this 
site as a place of pilgrimage, and visit it from different 
parts of India and abroad. But unfortunately they do 
not get an easy access to it, and besides find the 
atmosphere of the place wholly irreligious. For not only 
are the premises not properly looked after, but their 
sanctity is also being violated by various acts of 
desecration. For many y<»rs a piggery was run f^here, 
and even now the place is being used for some allied 
purpose. 

Swurai Vivekananda wrote to one of his brothcr- 
disciplcs on the IStli July 1807 : ‘DonT you think it will 
be nice to purchase Krishnagopal’s garden at Cossij^re r 
... In my opinion it is advisable to do so. All our 
associations are with that giirtlcn. ludc^ it wm our 
first monastery. ...We must have it either today ot 
iomor. iw — ^liowever big may lie the monastery on the 
Gonge?. . . . Try your best for the Cossipore property. 

For the above reasons we have decided to open a 
branch of the Organization on the site and preserve 
the house as an international memorial to Sn Rama- 
Iffishna. Wc have already applied to the Government 
for acquisition of the properly, and iicorly lakhs of 
rupees are urgently required to w'ork out the scheme. 

We eurneslly appeal to the generous public as well 
as to our friends and sympathisers to lend us a helping 
hand in materializing this noble object. Conlribulioiw 
^1 be thankfully acx.'epted by : The Swrelary, Roma- 
krishna Alission, P. O. Bclur Math, District Howrah ; 
Manager, Ramakrislina Math, 1, Udboilhan Lane, 
Bagbazar, Calcutta ; Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 
4, Wellington I^ie. Calcutta. 

Swami Madhavananda 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 


patients come from a distance of even 50 or 60 miles, 
taking 4 or 5 days for the journey. 

The hospital stands within the precincts of to 
A shrama. and is in charge of a monas-tic member 
qualified for the task. There is also a qualified doctor 
to assist the work and increase its efficienoy. 

In the hospital there are IS regular beds. But some- 
times we have to make arrangements for even SO or 
more indoor patients — ^there is so great a rush for 
ailmission. People come from such a great distance and 
in such a hdplcss condition that anyhow they liave to 
be accommodated. 

The operation room ia fitted with most up-to-date 
equipments and as such almost all kinds of operation 
can 1^ done here. This hoa been a great boon to the 
people of this area. 

We have also got a small clinical laborateiy, wMch 
is a rare thing in these parts. Now almost all kinds 
of medical help that one can expect in a city are 
available here. 

There is arrangement for the amusement and recre- 
ation of the patients through a gramophone. There 
is also a small library fur those who can read. 

In the year 1044, the total number of patients treated 
in the Indoor Dc[>Artmcnt was W, of which 150 
were cured and distdiarged. 31 were relieved, 19 
w'ere discharged othera^se or left, anfl 4 died. In 
the Outdoor Department the total number of patients 
treated was 10.!2G5, of which 8.GU7 were new .and 
1,658 were repeated cases. The total number of surgical 
operations ix^ormcd during the year was 84. 

This year’s receipts, including interest were 
Rb. 7,6S04-8, and the total expenses amounted to 
Rs. 4,082-1 -S. The aiaxiunls were duly examined by 
Registered Auditors. 

Wc coixlially thank all our donors, who by their 
conliuucd support have made it possible for us to cany 
on this humanitarian work in such an out of-the-way 
place. 

We regret that, owing to the situation arising out 
of ilie War, wc could not run the hospital as efficiently 
as we desired. But we have been trying our best to 
tide over all difficulties. 

All contributions, however small, will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by the undersigned. 

Swami Pavitnuuuida, 
Pretidenft, Advaita Ashranuh 
P.O. Mayavali, Dt. Ahnora, UP. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 
Report tobl 1044 

The Mayavali Charitable Hospital came into being 
as a sheer necessity — ^in fulfilment of the local needs. 
The condition of the villagers, mostly ignorant and 
pour, is 80 helpless in limes of disease and sickness 
that even the stoniest of heairts wiU be moved to do 
something for them. The regular dispensary wm 
cij[>ened in 1003. Since then it has been growing in 
aiie and importance. Now quite a large number of 


The program of work of the Vedanta Society of 
Northern California, San Francisco, for the months of 
July, August, and September 1945 has reached us. 
Of the bi-arcekly lectures, delivered by the Swami-in- 
charge, mention may be made of the following: 'How 
to pray ‘What is the Grace of God ?’, ‘The ^nquest 
of Fear’, 'The Essence and Forms of Illumination’, and 
'The Sacred Word Om\ Lectures and classes wore sus- 
pended, and \ha library and reading-room lenguned 
dosed during the aumAncr recess July 12 to 

Si^tember 18. 
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fBABlJBDHA BHAjEtAtA 


Deceiai)ei‘..| 


WATCMULL FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIFS 

For ]04<M7 

Since the Watumiill Foundation announced its ]dan 
in 1944 to award schobrships to highly-qualided 
graduates of Indian universities for advanced study in 
the United Stales, the Government of India has 
announced an extensive program to send several hundred 
Indian students abroad each year for graduate training. 
In view of this extensive program, the Foundation is 
changing its policy somewhat in order to provide Indian 
universities with trained men to educate thousands of 
Indian students who -are unable to study abroad and 
who will learn in India the most up-to-date scientific 
and technological work from the returned professors. 

. We propose, for the academic year of 1946-47, to 
award ten fellowships to young Indian faculty members 
of Indian universities to carry on advanced studies and 
research in American universities for one or two years, 
as individually required. These fellowships will be 
awarded witli tlie definite understanding that, after 
their return to India, they will continue to teach in 
the same universities where they were employed prior 
to their departure for the Uuil^ States, for a period 
of at least three years. Fellowships arc oix;ii to both 
men and woineii, regardless of ccAtc, colour, or creed. 

The fcllowsliijis will be awarded in the following fields: 

J. American History, Govcninient and Foreign 
Policies 

2. Agi'icullurc : 

a. Soil Conservation 

b. Horticulture 

c. Animal Husbandry and Dairying 

8. Education—lbeories and Administration 

4. Ecoiiomies and Sociology 

Finance, Funking and Commerce 

6. Political Science 

a. Government 

b. International Relations 

6. Journalism 

7. Home Economics and Nursing 

8. Applied Physics 

9. Applied Chemistry 

10. Sanitation & Public Health 

The candidates must be of the very highest type of 
ludioii scholar with Ph.D., DFc., MFc., MA., B.A„ 
or BFc., (First Class, First), with experience in research 
and three years* experience in teaching. Candidates 
must be 35 years or younger. Young, unmarried scholars 
of merit will receive preference. 

Method 0 / Selection 

The authorities of every Indian university will select 
two to four candidates, who, in their judgement, m 
most able to acquire the knowledge of the specific 
subjects which they will teach in the universities after 
their return to India, with the definite objective that 
the standard and efficiency of their universities will be 
raised. The applications of the candidates selected by 
the Indian universities will be sent by the Vice- 
Chancellors or the Deans of the Faculty, to the chairman 
of the Watumull Foundation Advisory Board in India: 

Mr. J. Watumull 


Fort Road f 
Hyderabad, Sind, Lidia 

When all applications are in, Mr. Watumull will ->nd! 
them by airmail to the special committee on the* ’ 
selection of scholars in the United States who will chuxM* 
the ten successful candidates on the basis of 'merit enly. 

The applications must -eon^in the following ntor 
ation : 

1. A recent small photograph. 

9. A recent health cprtificate. 

3. A complete transcript cf all stu. ties purtuef- 

in Indian universities by cmididato. bo^^ . 
in undergraduate anr^* graduate work, a^-V 
must include marks received,, class ear -i 
as well as any honors or distinctions won. 

4. Adequate evidence of research uad teai'lung 

ability. *' j 

5. Three letters of recommendation l.'om Inr’ian; 

educators as well as public men, in>ii«Aitingl 
not only the applicant’s efficiency La a9 
scholar, but his spirit of service to hi* ft'”owj 
countrymen. 

0. A personal letter of application from the, 
candidate, which must state : 1 

a. Full name and permanent address. j 

b. Date and place of birth. ^ 

c. Married or single. If married, how • » 

children. Ages of children. Any »l t 
dependents. 

d. * Particular subject he wishes to study m'/ 

the U. S. 1 

e. A declaration that after his relmn 

India he will teach in his universry 
three years, according to prior arrango-J."' 
ments mafic with the UDi\eMilytj 
authorities. _ f. 

f. Any other personal details, including .a brief i 

sketch of his family background. f.; 

Applications should be mailed to Mr. J. Wslumull ' 
not later than SI December 1945. The S •e.- .ion ■ 
Conimiltce will make public its decisions edy in . 
March 1046, giving both the candidates ^ am thcirjv 
univeidities ample notice before the beginning 'f Ihc'j 
next m^ademic year. ^ ^ 

Successful candidates may be required to a]>|ica:‘ l ofore-^ ji 
a member of the Foundation’s Indian Advisory Bourd / 
for a personal interview at their own expense. 'Hiey i 
will be informed of the awards by cablegram ami thevj 
Foundation will undertake to 5;ecurc their admi&sioi; in 
the American universities offering the best work :.j their » 
respective fielils. Choice of the universities rests v»th*.. 
the Foundation. This ativance notice will ali.o givt^ 

candidates lime to arrange for passpo^, visa. , 

in order tliat they may arrive in the United States late 
in the summer of 1040. Most American unhersttieia 
b^n their academic years early in September. ,), ■ 

The Foundation will pay passage from Lidia U , 
United States, tuition and fees in the selected An'icrican !;.■ 
university, and allowances of $100.00 or $150.00 ^ 
month, according to the candidate’s financial standing?» 
Hiis follows tlw policy adopted by the Foundation ' 









